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PREFACE. 


The  original  edition,  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  following  pages,  was  hastily  written,  and 
printed  in  the  year  1814,  at  the  particular  request 
of  some  sporting  fidends  of  the  Author,  who  had  re- 
course to  the  press,  in  order  to  present  each  of  them 
with  a  legible  copy.  A  few  supplementary  impres- 
sions also  were  provided,  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  inexperienced  sportsman,  to  whom, 
alone,  he  stUl  presumes  to  offer  so  humble  a  pro- 
duction. 

To  prevent  enlarging  this  work  to  an  expensive 
publication,  all  needless  embellishments  have  been 
avoided.  By  thus  omitting  ornamental  plates  on 
the  worn-out  subjects  of  common  shooting,  useless 
anecdotes,  and  other  extraneous  matter,  there  is 
a  saving  of  time  to  many,  who  would  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  reading  superfluous  volumes,  on  a 
mere  subject  of  recreation ;  as  well  as  of  expense  to 
those  who  could  not  conveniently  afford  to  purchase 
them. 
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Vlll  PREFACE. 

Every  thing  here  asserted  has  been  the  result  of 
many  years'  trial  and  experience ;  and,  therefore,  all 
reference  to  other  publications  has  been  as  much  de- 
clined, as  have  statements  from  report;  and  it  has 
been  attempted  to  dilate  most^  on  what  has  been  the 
least  explained  by  other  authors. 

So  much,  indeed,  has  been  published,  by  more  able 
writers,  on  field  sports  of  every  description,  that  little 
remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  pursuit  of 
game  is  already  too  well  known  to  require  much  in- 
struction. The  author  has,  therefore,  thought  it  far 
better,  instead  of  treating  too  copiously  on  that  head, 
to  give  particular  directions  for  (what  gentlemen  least 
understand)   getting    access    to     wild     birds    of 

EVERY   description. 

With  regard  also  to  guns^  and  the  various  other 
subjects  that  form  the  remainder  of  the  book,  he  has 
taken  up  his  pen  with  the  determination  of  neither 
borrowing,  without  proper  acknowledgment,  from 
other  works,  nor  trusting  to  any  thing  from  the  ex- 
periments of  other  persons. 

From  having  thus  decliiied  all  assistance  and  wholly 
confined  himself  to  the  limits  of  his  own  humble  ex- 
perience, he  will  have  to  apologise  perhaps  for  some 
errors,  and  no  doubt  for  many  deficiencies.  But  even 
this,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  the  work  less  objectionable 
than  swelling  its  dimensions  to  an  unreasonable  size. 


PREFACE.  IX 

by  relating  incidents  that  possibly  never  occurred,  or 
commencing  a  system  of  piracy  on  other  authors, 
which  nothing  should  induce  him  to  do,  after  the  very 
flattering  manner  in  which  his  former  editions  have 
been  received  by  the  Reviewers  and  the  Public. 

He  now  offers  to  their  notice  the  ninth  edition  of 
this  work,  which  has,  of  late,  been  in  many  parts 
materially  altered  and  enlarged.  The  improvements 
here  added  have  been  the  result  of  still  further  ex- 
perience ;  and,  therefore,  may  be  considered,  in  some 
degree,  as  finishing  lessons  to  those  young  sportsmen, 
who  have  before  done  him  the  honour  to  attend  to 
his  earUer  instructions. 

The  original  matter,  however,  on  which  no  im- 
provement happened  to  present  itself,  will,  of  course, 
remain  as  before,  for  the  benefit  of  younger  pupils  in 
shooting.  But  every  thing,  that  can  be  improved, 
up  to  the  present  year,  is  introduced  on  a  different, 
and,  he  trusts,  a  more  perfect  system. 

All  the  new  directions,  which  this  work  contains, 
have  been  first  experimentally  tried,  and  taken  down, 
from  time  to  time,  in  a  pocket  book ;  then  detailed,  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  in  the  most  specific  manner ; 
and,  before  they  were  entered  among  these  pages, 
abridged  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  their  original  bulk, 
through  consideration  for  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

Some  apology  may,  perhaps,  be  requisite  for  the 
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The  great  demand  for  this  work  having  exhausted 
the  fifth  and  sixth  editions  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  I  was  resolved  that  the  printer's  devil  and  I 
should  have  absolution  from  sporting  subjects  for 
at  least  a  few  years,  and  therefore  inflicted  on  my. 
publishers  treble  doses  of  copies  ;  or,  seriously  speak- 
ing, I  gave  very  large  impressions  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  editions.  About  four  years  and  a  half 
had  elapsed  since  the  former  was  in  the  press,  when 
there  took  place  among  the  gunmakers  a  complete 
revolution.  Poor  Joe  Manton  —  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  trade  —  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Kensington.  Several  epitaphs  to  his  memory  were 
prepared  at  the  request  of  his  family  and  sporting 
friends.  The  one  chosen  was  that  which  I  wrote,  and 
it  shall  be  here  inserted  —  not  as  an  essay  with  pre- 
tensions to  merit,  but  a  memorial  of  justice  to  de- 
parted talent :  — 

"  In  memory  of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  who  died,  imiversally  re- 
gretted, on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1835,  aged  69.  This  humble 
tablet  is  placed  here  bj  his  afflicted  family,  merely  to  mark  where 
are  deposited  his  mortal  remains.  But  an  everlasting  monument 
to  his  unrivalled  genius  is  already  established  in  every  quarter  of 
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the  globe,  bj  his  celebritj  as  the  greatest  artist  in  fire-arms  that 
ever  the  world  produced,  as  the  founder  and  the  father  of  the 
modem  gun-trade,  and  as  a  most  scientific  inventor,  in  other  de- 
partments, not  onlj  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  the  sporting 
world,  but  for  the  good  of  his  King  and  country.  •* 

For  some  years  before  his  death,  poor  Joe  made 
many  attempts  to  re-establish  himself  in  business,  and 
such  was  the  esprit  de  corps  among  his  fine  army  of 
workmen,  that  they  rallied  round  him  till  the  last, 
rather  than  serve  under  any  director  in  whose  abilities 
they  had  less  confidence,  and  who,  perhaps  knew 
not  half  so  much  as  themselves.  His  leading  man, 
poor  old  Asell,  the  father  of  the  working  trade,  died 
in  Mary-le-bone  hospital;  and,  sometime  after,  his 
unrivalled  barrel-borer,  John  Hussey,  died  in  distress. 
Penn,  the  prince  of  lock-finishers,  died  in  1843.  But 
Greenfield,  the  emperor  of  mechanics,  is  in  greater 
force  than  ever,  with  a  son  as  clever  as  himself.  He 
has  opened  a  large  factory  as  an  engineer,  at  No,  10, 
Broad-street,  Golden  Square,  where  he  works  not 
only  for  the  trade  in  general,  but  also  for  Her  Majesty's 
service.  And  his  son  lately  came  home  from  Turin, 
where  he  has  been  putting  the  Sardinians  on  their 
legs,  by  taking  out  to  them  the  machinery  for  making 
copper  caps.  On  this  I  shall  hereafter  treat,  when  I 
come  to  "  Arms  for  Her  Majesty's  Service." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  bad  taste  to  speak  of 
workmen :  but  I  like  to  do  justice  to  the  svbs  as 
well  as  to  the  commander ;  and  particularly  as  some  of 
the  master-gunmakers  are  directed  by  such  men  as 
these,  who  frequently  laugh  at  them,  and  generally 
^ve  them  the  name  of  "  salesmen." 
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Another  great  revolution  was  the  end  of  FuUerd's 
celebrated  barrel-manufactory  in  Clerkenwell.  So 
now  let  those  who  have  any  of  his  duck-guns  treasure 
them  up  as  gold.  No  matter  about  common-sized 
barrels;  as,  for  these,  he  latterly  got  beat  in  Bir- 
mingham. Wm.  FuUerd  married  and  retired  some 
years  ago,  and  then  died.  The  factory  was  left  to  the 
foreman,  his  brother  Tom;  but  he,  from  being  the 
opposite  extreme  to  Father  Mathew,  made  a  complete 
failure ;  and  all  the  premises  were  disposed  of  for  a 
different  line  of  business. 

As  I  before  recorded,  another  celebrated  man,  old 
Egg,  has  been  sometime  dead,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  John,  who  now  lives  in  the  Colonnade,  Pall 
Mali.  Instead,  however,  of  his  "  cutting  up  fat,"  as 
was  expected,  he  died  like  a  man  of  genius ;  or,  in 
other  words,  with  his  balance  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
book !  —  The  gunmakers,  in  short,  still  remain  as  I 
left  them  —  like  the  frogs  without  a  king;  and, 
as  before,  complaining  bitterly  about  the  dulness  of 
trade.  But  for  this  they  have  to  thank  their  intro- 
duction of  the  detonating  system,  by  which  they  got 
caught  themselves  in  the  very  trap  that  was  laid  for 
their  customers.  When  ^m^guns  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  few  sporting  gentlemen  of  distinction  ever 
thought  of  using  any  thing  but  the  gun  of  a  first-rate 
maker,  for  the  simple  reason  that  —  on  the  goodness 
of  the  work  depended  the  quickness  in  firing^  and 
consequently  the  jiUing  of  the  bag.  But,  now-a-days^ 
every  common  fellow  in  a  market-town  can  detonate 
an  old  musket,  and  make  it  shoot  as  quick  as  can  be 
wished;  insomuch  that  all  scientific  calculations  in 
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Bhooting,  at  moderate  distances^  are  now  so  simplified, 
that  we,  every  day,  meet  with  jackanapes-apprentice* 
boys  who  can  shoot  flying,  and  knock  down  their  eight 
birds  out  of  ten.  Formerly,  shooting  required  art 
and  nerve  —  now,  for  tolerable  shooting  (at  all  events 
for  the  use  of  one  barrel)  nerve  alone  is  sufficient. 
Formerly,  a  first-rate  gun  was  a  sine  quci  non ;  now, 
the  most  that  we  can  call  it  is  a  desideratum ;  since 
all  guns  are  now  made  to  fire  with  nearly  equal  velo* 
city.  Still,  however,  fortunately  for  the  leading  gun- 
makers,  there  are  yet  left  many  requisites  which 
induce  good  sportsmen,  though  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber than  formerly,  to  go  to  the  heads  of  the  trade : 
viz.  1.  soundness  and  perfect  safety  in  guns ;  2.  the 
barrels  being  correctly  put  together  for  accurate 
shooting ;  3.  the  elevation  being  mathematically  true, 
and  raised  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  barrel ; 
and  4.  the  stock  being  properly  cast  off  to  the  eye, 
and  well  fitted  to  the  hand  and  shoulder.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  balance,  because  any  good  carpenter, 
with  some  lead  and  a  centre-bit,  can  regulate  this  to 
the  shooter's  fancy. 

Who  is  now  to  be  called  the  leading  gunmaker  I 
hardly  know ;  and  there  are  so  many  competitors  for 
the  title,  that  it  would  be  an  unthankful  office  to  name 
any  one  in  particular.  Mr.  John  Manton  died  in 
1834  ;  but  his  son  carries  on  the  old-established  house, 
at  No.  6,  Dover-street,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Mr.  Hudson,  who  was  his  partner,  is  dead,  and  Mr. 
Manton  is  now  joined  by  his  nephew.  Mr.  Purdey 
has  stiU  perhaps  the  first  business  in  London,  and  no 
man  better  deserves  it.     I  once  asked  Joe  Manton 
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whom  he  considered  the  best  maker  in  town  (of  course 
excepting  himself) ;  and  his  answer  was,  "  Purdey 
gets  up  the  best  work,  next  to  mine."  This  was 
when  Purdey  occupied  a  small  shop  in  Princes-street. 
Lancaster,  who  has  raised  many  gunmakers  to  the 
head  of  the  trade  by  allowing  them  to  put  their  names 
to  what  was  his  work  in  all  the  essential  part  of  barrels, 
has  long  ago  started  for  himself.  This  I  advised  him 
to  do  if  ever  Joe  retired ;  and  I  anticipated  that  he 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
leader,  vice  Joseph  Manton ;  and  I  may  now  safely 
say  that  no  man  stands  before  him.  (But  as  to  a  king 
of  gunmakers,  as  Joe  Manton  was,  ^— such  is  now  the 
improvement  in  the  art  that  every  leading  man  must 
have  to  contend  with  strong  opposition).  Before  Mr. 
Lancaster's  son  was  old  enough  to  take  a  part  in  the 
business  —  which  he  now  does  —  I  recommended  to 
him,  for  an  assistant,  Mr.  Long,  who  was  formerly  a 
master  at  Andover,  and  whose  judgment  in  all  the 
essential  parts  of  a  gun  I  always  considered  as  the 
best  after  that  of  Joe  Manton.  But,  since  the  8th 
edition,  Mr.  Long  has  commenced  business  for  himself 
and  son,  at  No.  8.  Old  Cavendish  Street ;  and  for  the 
perfection  of  his  guns  is  second  to  no  maker  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  jun.,  an  artist  of  great  me- 
chanical talent,  has  long  ago  bid  adieu  to  the  smoke 
of  the  city,  and  started,  with  his  father,  in  great  force 
at  the  West  End,  where  he  has  every  thing  in  the  first 
style.  Mr.  Nock,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Smith,  and  it  would 
be  endless  to  say  how  many  others,  are  now  quite  au 
fait  in  the  detonating  system  of  gunmaking.  Also, 
Mr.  William  Moore,  who  was  an  old  hand  at  Joe's, 
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and  knew,  to  a  hair,  how  to  fit  a  man's  shoulder  with 
a  gun.  I  have  often  stood  over  him  when  he  was  a 
journeyman,  and  no  man  better  pleased  me  with  a 
job.  I  always  said,  "  Depend  on  it,  he  will  do  well, 
and  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree ;  though,  like  a  wise 
fellow,  he  starts  carefully  at  first,  by  feeling  his  way 
at  a  small  place,  instead  of  jumping  into  a  "  swell " 
residence,  and  from  that  into  gaol ;  as  many  people, 
both  in  and  out  of  trade,  are  now-a-days  so  frequently 
doing.  "  Billy  Moore"  is  a  right-hand  man  with  the 
"  knobs,"  or  crack  pigeon-shooters,  and  their  patron- 
age is  a  host  in  itself  towards  a  good  lift  in  business. 

[When  this  sheet  was  going  to  press,  Moore  in- 
formed me,  and  wished  me  to  announce,  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  in  favour  of  William  Grey,  whom  I 
remember  as  clerk  and  manager  at  Joe  Manton's. 
But  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  him  in  time 
to  state  that  he  has  altered  his  mind,  and  that  he 
and  Grey  will  join  in  partnership  as  the  firm  of 
Moore  and  Co.] 

Westley  Richards  is  quite  the  star  of  Birmingham, 
with  more  business  than  ever;  and  his  Bond-street 
agent.  Uncle  Bishop,  is  now  perhaps  the  first  man  in 
London  to  serve  all  gentlemen  who  want  a  good  gun 
at  a  few  hours*  notice.  Buying  a  ready-made  gun  at 
a  respectable  shop,  is  cheaper  and  better  than  going 
to  an  inferior  maker,  by  reason  that,  instead  of  waiting 
six  months  for  one,  which,  after  all,  you  might  not  be 
pleased  with,  you  may  here  at  once  suit  yourself,  and, 
sometimesy  full  as  well  as  if  you  had  spared  no  ex- 
pense. You  should,  however,  first  try  and  examine 
it,  as  the  gunmakers  themselves,  as  well  as  the  broken- 
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down  gentry,  are  frequently  obliged  to  have  a  little 
commerce  with  dealers. 

Poor  Parsons,  of  Salisbury,  and  his  talented  son, 
are  both  dead ;  but  the  business  is  ably  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Rhoades.  So  much  for  the  detonating  system. 
What  a  change  from  the  time  of  Joe  when  he  lived 
in  Davies-street !  In  those  days  we  had  but  one  gun- 
maker — now  they  are  "  aU — all"  gunmakers ! ! ! 

The  detonators  have,  of  late  years,  been  much  im- 
proved in  shooting,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
bored  differently  from  flint-guns.  They  now  detain 
the  shot  longer  in  the  barrel^  in  order  that  the  powder 
may  have  time  to  kindle^  which  is  done  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  occasion  an  increase  of  recoil,  and  a  lia- 
bility to  become  "leaded"  with  much  firing.  Many 
waddings  have  been  invented  to  counteract  this,  and 
I  shall  hereafter  speak  of  them  in  another  part  of  the 
book,  as  they  have  their  merits;  but  still  none  of 
them  will  make  a  detonater,  of  equal  weight  mth, 
shoot  quite  so  strong  and  regular  as,  a  flint-gun. 
Though,  like  the  rest  of  the  sporting  world,  I  have 
long  been  kidnapped  into  the  constant  use  of  detona- 
ters,  still  I  have  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  I  gave 
in  1822 ;  and,  were  my  time  to  come  over  again,  I 
might  probably  be  content  with  the  flint ;  though  I 
have  of  course,  as  every  one  does,  shot  more  accurately, 
and  missed  fewer  quick  shots,  with  the  detonater. 
But,  to  return  more  generally  to  the  subject  of  all 
guns,  let  me  observe,  as  before,  in  answer  to  those 
who  deprecate  the  idea  of  giving  a  good  price  for  a 
gun,  that  the  workmen  employed  by  the  first  makers 
require  wages  and  indulgence^  in  proportion  to  their 
skill  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  business ;  and 
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it  thereby  becomes  necessary  to  charge  for  the  guns 
accordingly. 

Many  wiseacres  abuse  all  the  heads  of  the  trade, 
and  swear  that  they  can  always  get  the  best  of  gunsj  at 
a  quarter  the  price^  from  Birmingham  I  This  may  be, 
provided  a  person  has  such  good  judgment,  or  interest 
there,  as  to  get  picked  workmen  for  the  whole  process 
of  his  order ;  but,  in  general,  the  immense  business 
carried  on  at  this  place  is  for  the  wholesale  line,  and 
only  requires  to  be  in  the  rough  ;  firom  which  circum- 
stance the  workmen  are  not  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
finishing  as  those  employed  daily  for  that  purpose. 
Moreover,  if  there  is  a  first-rate  and  enterprising  work- 
man, he  hears  of  the  high  wages,  and  contrives  to  get 
off  to  London.  I  should,  however,  except  those  who 
work  for  Westley  Richards. 

But,  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  some  people  goes, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  wanton  extravagance  to  give 
more  than  fifteen  pounds  for  a  double,  or  eight  for  a 
single  gun.  I  allude  to  those  who,  on  being  shown 
a  superior  one,  would  view  it  like  a  fossil  or  a  picture ; 
and,  on  being  requested  to  "  feel  how  fine  the  lock 
is,"  thrust  their  forefingers  as  far  as  they  can  into  the 
guard,  sticking  up  their  thumbs  as  if  going  to  be 
dressed  for  a  wound,  and  often  finish  their  inspection, 
by  breaking  one  of  your  locks,  and  abusing  the  man 
who  made  them. 

BARRELS. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  particulars  of  what  a 
gun  should  be,  and  begin  with  the  barrels. 

The  usual  method  of  trying  a  barrel  is  to  fire  at  a 
single  sheet  of  paper y  and  jJronounce,  at  once,  that  the 
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one  which  puts  in  the  most  shot  is  the  best,  without 
considering  any  other  circumstance. 

Such  a  mistake  is  excusable  in  those,  who  merely 
take  up  a  gun  for  exercise,  or,  at  times,  when  they 
cannot  hunt ;  but,  that  a  person,  who  wishes  to  excel 
in  shooting,  and  even  a  London  gunmaker,  should 
fall  into  the  same  error,  argues  as  much  against  the 
judgment  of  the  one,  as  the  qualification  for  his  busi- 
ness of  the  other. 

In  throwing  shot  from  a  barrel,  closeness  and 
strength  cannot  be  combined  beyond  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  each  ;  and  as,  in  either  extreme,  the  one 
is  incompatible  with  the  other,  the  desideratum  is 
for  a  gun  to  partake  as  much  as  possible  of  both 
advantages. 

For  example  :  how  is  the  barrel  made  to  throw  shot 
very  dose  ?  By  a  too  long-continued  relief  forward, 
without  a  proportional  opening  behind  :  this  (from  a 
want  of  that  impetus,  or  friction,  which  the  shot  re- 
ceive while  passing  through  the  cylindrical  part  of 
the  caliber)  makes  the  gun  shoot  so  slow,  that  the 
sportsman  often  fires  behind  his  game  ;  and,  of  course, 
so  weak^  though  well  directed,  that,  instead  of  his 
birds  dying  in  the  air,  they  are  brought  down  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  and  half  of  them  escape  being 
bagged,  although  their  skins  may  be  jUled  with  shot 
enough  to  make  a  brilliant  display  at  a  single  sheet 
of  paper. 

Many  are  apt  to  suppose,  that,  if  a  bird,  killed  by 
a  long  shot,  has  been  struck  with  four  or  five  pellets, 
their  gun  wUl  always  be  certain  of  doing  execution  at 
the  same  distance,  if  properly  directed.  But  so  far 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  may  proceed  from 
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the  barrel  throwing  the  grains  in  patches^  and  there- 
fore being  liable  to  let  even  fair  shots  escape  through 
an  interval. 

Indeed,  the  eflFect  of  this  mode  of  boring  might  be 
equally  well  produced  by  wetting  the  shot,  or  loading 
with  very  little  powder,  and  elevating  so  as  for  nearly 
all  the  shot  to  drop  into  the  mark  (a  common  trick, 
when  an  old  hand  wishes  to  sell  a  gun  to  a  cockney, 
or  win  the  Christmas  prize  at  an  alehouse  by  shooting 
at  a  mark).  But  enough  of  imperfections  ;  and  now 
for  what  a  barrel  ought  to  be — — 

With  the  common-sized  guns,  which  are  now  made 
for  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  usual  mode  of  boring 
is,  to  leave  a  cylinder  for  about  three-fourths  of  the 
barrel  (always  taking  care,  in  a  FLmr-^wn,  but  not 
in  a  detonater^  to  preserve  a  little  tightness  or  contract 
tion  just  where  the  shot  first  moves)^  and  let  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  caliber  be  gradually  relieved  to  the 
muzzle.  For  instance,  suppose  a  barrel  to  be  two 
feet  eight  inches  long,  we  would  say  (beginning  at 
the  breech  end)  about  six  inches  tight  (if  for  9l  flint)  ; 
twenty-one  inches  a  cylinder  ;  and  the  remaining  five 
inches  relieved  to  the  muzzle.  All  this  must  be  done 
with  the  most  delicate  possible  gradation,  and  in  so 
small  a  degree,  that  even  some  gunmakers  can  scarcely 
discover  it.  How  natural  then  is  it,  that  many  sport- 
ing authors  should  be  so  far  deceived,  as  to  fancy  the 
best  guns  are  bored  a  true  cylinder  to  the  very  muzzle, 
and,  therefore,  argue  in  its  favour !  This  relief  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  gun  shoot  as  close  as  it  can 
do,  compatibly  with  the  strength  and  quickness  re- 
quired ;  which  should,  however,  be  increased  as  much 
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as  possible  by  the  best-constructed  breechings.  But, 
with  the  new  alteration,  for  short  detonatersj  a  mere 
cylinder,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  few  inches'  relief  for- 
ward, is  now  found  to  answer  best ;  and  therefore  we 
require  more  weight  of  metal,  in  order  to  ease  the 
recoil  of  a  charge  that  is  longer  detained  in  the  barrel. 
Thus  the  detonating  system  simplifies  the  boring  to 
the  whole  trade,  as  well  as  the  art  of  killing  to  the 
shooter.  With  longer  and  heavier  guns,  we  may  take 
still  further  advantage,  and  have  a  little  opening  be- 
hind. All  this  relief  must  be  given  in  a  very  trifiing 
degree ;  because,  should  the  barrel  be  too  much 
opened  in  any  part,  it  would  admit  of  the  powder 
escaping  between  the  wadding  and  the  sides  of  the 
caliber,  by  which  the  shooting  of  the  gun  would  be 
rendered  weak.  For  this  reason,  I  should  object  to 
having  a  hole  through  the  wadding  that  covers  the 
powdery  which  many  do  to  prevent,  as  they  think,  the 
confined  air  from  resisting  the  ramrod  ;  which  it  rarely 
does  until  after  you  have  put  in  the  second  wadding. 

For  a  duck'gan^  or  piece  of  any  considerable 
lengthy  the  barrel  should  be  bored  so  as  to  feel  more 
and  more  light  on  ramming  dovm  the  wadding,  par- 
ticularly on  coming  just  above  where  the  shot  lies ; 
and  with  a  very  little  opening,  from  where  the  shot  lies, 
down  to  the  breeching.  This  you  wiU  perceive,  by 
a  relief  to  the  ramrod,  just  before  the  wadding  reaches 
the  powder.  If,  however,  the  gun  is  very  long,  you 
may  then,  of  course,  have  the  barrel  further  opened 
behind,  in  proportion  to  the  length ;  and,  thereby, 
give  more  force  to  the  powder,  which  will  enable  you, 
with  propriety,  to  extend  the  relief  forward,  and,  by 
that  means,  get  close  shooting  combined  with  strength. 
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This  is  the  reason  why  long  barrels  may  he  made  to 
shoot  further  than  short  ones.  Thus  the  shot  has 
fiiction  by  being  forced  through  the  cylinder,  and  is 
then  gradually  relieved  all  the  way  in  going  out;  and 
this  more  in  proportion  again  as  the  shot  leaves  the 
muzzle.  In  a  word,  the  shot  should  receive  all  the 
force  of  the  powder  while  tight  in  the  barrel^  and 
then,  as  before  observed,  go  easier  and  earner  all  the 
way  out  of  it.  This  mode  of  boring  is  the  best  cal- 
culated for  large  wild-fowl  guns,  because  the  first 
friction  makes  them  shoot  strong  (by  means  of  giving 
due  time  to  bum  the  powder),  and  yet  with  as  much 
ease^  as  any  caliber  that  can  be  made  to  answer  that 
purpose. 

In  answer  to  many  absurd  arguments  in  favour  of 
short  guns,  and  observations  about  "  lateral  pressure," 
I  shall  here  subjoin  a  schedule,  in  order  to  show  how 
were  bored  the  five  best  guns  I  ever  saw  fired,  exem- 
plifying how  far  they  were  from  being  bored  a  per- 
fect cylinder,  and  therefore  proving  the  absurdity  of 
those  arguments  which  are  all  grounded  upon  this 
mistake.  Were  a  gun-barrel  bored  a  true  cylinder 
from  end  to  end,  it  might  shoot  nearly,  or  quite,  as 
well  if  two  feet  long  as  one  of  greater  length,  because 
a  superfluity  of  what  may  be  strictly  called  lateral 
pressure  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  checking, 
instead  of  assisting,  the  force  of  the  charge.  But  to 
these  two  feet  of  cylinder  let  me  add  some  more  ca- 
liber, and  that  to  consist  of  proper  opening  and  relief, 
and  then  shoot  the  guns  for  a  wager,  and  see  how 
those  new-discovery  gentlemen  would  come  off  who 
have  been  holding  forth  to  the  public  such  nonsense 
in  favour  of  short  guns. 
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Cannons  are  bored  a  cylinder,  because  they  are 
generally  used  for  firing  haU^  and  therefore  may  be 
short :  but  how  have  they  always  thrown  loose  slwt'i 
Why,  most  miserably,  tiU  the  late  General  ShrapneU 
invented  his  admirable  shells  that  keep  the  charge 
together  for  a  second  explosion,  which  takes  place 
a  little  before  the  shot  has  reached  the  object.  It  is 
one  thing  to  speak  of  things  plausibly,  another  to 
state  them  correctly. 

In  the  following  schedule  I  have  taken  three  of 
the  largest-sized  guns,  because  a  little  sporting-gun  is 
on  so  small  a  scale,  that  although  the  relief  may  be 
fdt  in  a  moment  by  passing  a  proper  gauge  of  lead 
through  the  caliber,  yet  the  barrel  is  so  diminutive 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure,  and  specify^  the 
exact  depth  of  this  relief. 

N.  B.  If  any  gunmaker  had  candidly  informed  me 
as  to  his  mode  of  boring  barrels,  I  should  have  felt 
myself  bound  in  honour  never  to  divulge,  much  less 
to  publish,  the  secret.  But  as  the  little  knowledge  I 
possess  has  been  acquired  by  my  own  discovery,  and 
proved  by  experiments  to  be  correct,  it  becomes  my 
own  property ;  and  as  such  therefore  I  have  no  fur- 
ther hesitation  in  presenting  it  to  my  readers. 

A  SINGLE   SWIVEL-GUN. 

Barrel  made  by  William  Fullerd :  average  of  bore, 
an  inch  and  \:  weight  of  barrel  62  lbs. 

Feet.  Inches. 
Cylinder            -             -     2        8 
ReHef    -            -            -     4        1 
Opened  behind                -    0        6| 


Total  (exclusive  of  plug)     7        3| 


Feet 
2 

Inches. 
9 

4 

2 

1 

3 
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Depth  of  Cut  —  Relieved  to  the  20th  of  an  inch : 
opened  behind  to  the  24th  of  an  inch. 

MY   GREAT  DOUBLE   SWIVEL-GUN   (weight  1931bs.). 

Barrels  by  William  Fullerd. 

Cylinder 
ReHef  - 
Opened  behind 

Total  (exclusive  of  plugs)   8        2 

Depth  of  Cut  —  The  bore,  in  cylinder,  an  inch 
and  \  aU  but  a  32d :  relief  forward  an  inch  and  ^  and 
a  32d  (a  16th  diJBference),  and  cut  rather  less  deep 
behind  than  at  the  muzzle. 

A  SINGLE   STANCHION-GUN. 

Barrel  691bs.  (made  in  Birmingham). 

Feet  Inches. 
Cylinder             -            -    2         7 
ReHef    -            -            -    4        4 

Opened  behind  -    0  10 


Total  -        -  -    7        9 

Depth  of  Cut. 

Cylinder  -i  r  barely. 

Relief  j-  inch  and  \  J  and  a  16th. 

Opened  behind  J  Land  a  32d. 

A  SINGLE    GUN. 

(Musket  bore  and  the  average  weight  of  a  musket.) 

Feet.  Inches. 

Cylinder  -  -     1  lOJ 

ReHef  -  -     1         0 

Opened  behind  -    0  7i 

Total  -  -     3        6 
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A   COMMON  FOUBTEEN  GAUGE  DOUBLE   GUN. 

(Weight  altogether  8^1bs. :  barrels  by  Lancaster.) 

Feet  Inches. 

Cylinder            .            -     1  9 

Belief    -            -            -    0  5 

Tight  behind    -            -    0  6 


Total         -  -        -    2        8 

Q.  Why  is  the  common  sporting-gun  tight  behind, 
when  the  other  gims  are  opened  behind  ? 

A.  Because  a  sporting-gun  requires  to  be  fired  so 
many  times  in  a  day,  that  we  must  adopt  an  inferior 
mode  of  getting  friction,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
barrel  from  becoming  leaded ;  and  therefore  to  make 
it  shoot,  through  the  whole  day^  nearly  as  well  as  when 
clean,  and  without  recoil  to  the  shoulder.  Again,  a 
sporting-gun  must,  of  necessity,  be  short,  for  the  con- 
venience of  covert,  and  snap-shooting ;  and  therefore 
the  length  that  would  properly  suit  that  relief  which 
must  follow  an  opening  behind  (in  order  to  prevent 
recoil,  and  preserve  close  shooting)  would  be  generally 
objected  to  as  an  inconvenience. 

[Here  I  aUude  only  to  flint-guns ;  as  a  detonater 
TTVust^  in  a  great  degree,  be  debarred  from  this  ad- 
vantage;  because,  if  too  tight  behind,  without  any 
subsequent  check,  the  powder  would  be  bloton  away  so 
quick  as  not  to  be  half  kindled.  This  is  the  new  dis- 
covery in  boring  for  detonaters,  which  I  before  alluded 
to,  and  which  has  probably  saved  them  not  only  from 
being  wholly  abandoned,  but  has  brought  them  into 
general  use  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.] 

Q.  Suppose,  then,  you  were  to  have  your  fourteen 
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gauge  barrels  two  feet  ten  inches,  how  would  you 
dispose  of  the  extra  length  ? 

A.  I  would  have  seven  inches  of  relief  instead  of 
five,  by  which  my  shot  would  be  thrown  equally 
strong,  and  decidedly  closer. 

[On  this  proportion  I  ordered  a  gun  for  a  friend, 
who  wrote  to  inform  me  that  he  had  beat  every  gun 
he  shot  against.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the 
maker  was  Mr.  Westley  Richards,  who  is  considered, 
by  many  of  our  best  sportsmen,  as  "  Joe  Manton  the 
Second ; "  and  I  should  say,  deservedly  so  from  what 
I  have  lately  seen  of  him  and  his  work.  Mr.  Richards 
is  really  a  scientific  man ;  instead  of  having  more 
tongue  than  brains,  like  many  of  our  gunmaking 
charlatans.  His  barrels  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world,  being  made  of  pure  Holland  stubbs,  and 
twisted  in  a  manner  best  suited  for  service  and  for 
safety.  Within  these  last  few  years  Mr.  Richards 
has  run  some  of  the  best  London  makers  so  hard  that 
they  begin  to  wish  him  and  his  prime  minister  Bishop 
in  —  "  another  and  a  better  world !  "] 

Gunmakers,  who  know  their  business,  form  their 
calibers  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  on 
the  plans  already  stated ;  except  those  of  rifles^  and 
guns  for  firing  ball^  which  must  be  regularly  tighter 
all  the  way  out^  as  with  these  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  the  want  of  strength^  or  the  risk  of  a  recoil^  and 
the  only  object  is  to  keep  the  ball  in  the  stratghtest 
possible  direction^  and  regulate  the  barrel  to  the  most 
accurate  line  of  aim.  This  should  be  done  by  having 
the  gun  of  the  utmost  length  that  can  be  used,  and 
steadied  by  immense  svhstance  and  weight  of  metal. 

While  speaking  of  rifles,  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
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tion  two  of  the  finest  pieces  of  mechanism  of  the 
present  age  —  Mr.  Purdey's  dovble  rifles,  and  the 
new-invented  machines  that  Greenfield  has  made  for 
rifling  barrels.  But  to  say  what  is  here  due  to  these 
excellent  artists  might  lead  me  into  a  detail  that 
would  exceed  my  intended  limits.  I  must,  however, 
not  omit  to  mention  the  two-groove  rifles,  which  are 
intended  to  supersede  all  others,  as  I  find  they  are 
more  convenient  for  loading  ;  because,  with  them, 
you  require  no  maUet  to  force  the  ball  into  the  muzzle. 
This  appears  to  me  as  the  only  great  advantage  they 
have  over  the  others,  though  Lancaster's  son  and 
Wm.  Moore  have  done  wonders  with  them. 

The  farther  the  sight  at  the  breech  is  placed  from 
that  near  the  muzzle^  the  more  accurate^  of  course, 
must  he  the  line  of  aim ;  and  the  heavier  the  gun^  the 
more  likely  you  will  be  to  preserve  it  in  firing. 

With  regard  to  having  a  barrel  too  far  opened  for- 
ward, when  left  with  mere  cylinder  behind,  and  the 
various  tricks  that  are  played  to  ease  the  explosion, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  throwing  the  shot  as  close  as 
possible,  it  will  be  needless  to  trespass  on  the  reader's 
patience. 

Though  a  barrel,  bored  as  before  mentioned,  will 
not  shoot  quite  so  close  as  it  might  be  made  to  do, 
yet,  taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  it  has  the 
tenfold  advantage  of  doing  justice  to  a  good  shot^  and 
even  assisting  a  bad  one^  by  the  irresistible  force  given, 
not  only  to  the  body  of  the  charge^  but  also  to  the 
pellets^  which  fly  wide  of  the  mark.  Let  the  sportsman, 
therefore,  rest  assured,  that  a  gun,  which  will  shoot 
sufficiently  dose  a  surface  to  insure  two  or  three  shot 
(of  No.  7.  at  forty  yards)  taking  the  body  of  a  bird. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  distribute  them  in  a  regular 
manner^  is  better  than  a  very  close  shooting-gun.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  make  barrels,  although  so 
small  as  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  even  two-and-twenty  in 
the  gauge,  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length ;  and  now, 
since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  two  feet  six  inches 
will  shoot  equally  well,  at  the  short  distance  of  a 
gunmaker's  confined  premises,  many  have  gone  too 
much  to  the  other  extreme^  and  cut  them  to  two  feet 
four  inches,  and  less.  The  disadvantage  of  this  is, 
that  even  the  best  shots  are  more  liable  to  miss ;  for, 
although  we  allow  that  a  short  gun,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, will  kill  as  well  as  a  long  one,  yet  the  latter 
gives  you  a  more  accurate  aim^  and  considerably  lessens 
the  recoil^  by  which  you  shoot  to  a  greater  nicety^  and 
with  more  steadiness.  To  avoid  all  extremes  I  should 
recommend  small  barrels,  never  less  than  two  feet 
eighty  nor  more  than  three  feet  in  length.  My  readers 
will  observe  that  my  remarks  here  have  been  altered 
since  publishing  the  earlier  editions.  The  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton,  who  knew  more  about  a  gun  .than 
any  man  in  Europe,  assured  me,  after  innumerable 
experiments,  he  has  proved  that  two  feet  eight  for  a 
twenty-two  gauge  barrel  is  the  best  proportion  for  a 
sporting-gun.  Take  therefore  b»  fourteen  gauge  barrel, 
and  see  whether  or  not  I  am  right  for  recommending 
one  of  two  feet  ten  inches,  and  three  feet,  where  it 
can  be  used  without  inconvenience !  But  mind  one 
grand  point — have  plenty  of  metal  near  the  hreech-end; 
not  only  for  strong  shooting,  but  for  good  elevation. 
Let  all  barrels  be  tapered  like  a  bulrush :  no  hollow- 
ing out,  as  this  injures  their  shooting. 

It  may  be  thought  a  bold  assertion,  but  I  have 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  all,  to  this  very 
day,  been  completely  in  the  dark  about  the  length  of 
guns.  Mr.  Daniel  (speaking  of  a  duck-gun)  said  that 
a  barrel,  three  feet  eight  inches,  is  "  as  capable,  or 
more  so,  of  throwing  shot  sharp  and  distant,  as  a 
barrel  two  feet  longer."  In  my  second  edition  (de- 
ceived in  the  same  manner  that  all  the  gunmakers 
have  been,  by  not  having  made  their  trials  on  a  suf- 
ficiently large  scale)  I  gave  it  as  an  opinion,  that 
except  the  aim  being  better,  and  the  recoil  less,  a 
long  gun  had  no  advantage  over  a  short  one.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  now  proved  that  a  short  gun  has 
no  chance  with  a  long  one,  in  keeping  the  shot  well 
together  at  hng  distances. 

The  experiment  must  not  be  tried  with  little  pop- 
guns that  are  used  for  pigeons  and  partridges,  but 
by  guns  on  a  gigantic  scale,  by  which  we  can  make 
every  observation  in  the  clearest  possible  manner, 
with  the  same  advantage  that  an  astronomer,  with  his 
large  telescope,  has  over  the  naked  eye,  or  diminutive 
glass,  in  discovering  a  planet. 

I  had  once  made  up  my  mind  that  a  barrel,  of 
whatever  size  it  might  be,  would  kiU  the  farthest  if 
made  forty-eight  times  the  diameter  of  the  intended 
caliber,  and  entered  in  the  MSS.  for  my  third  edition 
some  observations  to  that  effect.  But  had  they  gone 
to  the  press,  I  should  have  been  open  to  the  criticism 
of  every  good  experimentalist ;  for  I  have  since  dis- 
covered, that  the  larger  the  gun^  the  longer  it  must 
he  in  proportion  ;  because  the  further  the  shot  has  to 
travel,  the  greater  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  addition  to  my  own  experiments,  I  am  indebted 
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for  the  perusal  of  several  observations  (which  cor- 
roborate my  opinion  on  them)  to  that  excellent  en- 
gineer, the  late  General  Shrapnell,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery.  I  shall,  therefore,  say  no  more  by  way  of 
argument,  but  lay  before  my  readers  one  of  the 
clearest  proofs,  selected  from  the  number  I  have 
made :  — 

Trial,  taking  the  average  of  several  shots,  at 
twenty  sheets  of  thickest  brown  paper,  at  a  target, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  water,  in  order  that 
all  bystanders  may  see  fair  play,  as  to  correct 
shooting :  — 

Distance,  90  yards :  —  shot  BB. 

A  best-finished  London  duck-gun :  weight  of  the 
barrels,  59  lbs. :  bore,  1^  inch :  length,  5  feet  8  inches. 


No.  of  graiiiB  in 

Ditto  through 

Ditto  through 

Ist  sheet 

ISth  sheet 

SOth  sheet 

26 

10 

8 

A  Birmingham  gun :  weight  of  barrel,  69  lbs. :  bore, 
Ij  inch :  length,  7  feet  9  inches. 

Ist  sheet  12th  sheet  SOth  sheet. 

50  35  22 

I  then  sent  my  gtm  to  the  late  Mr.  Durs  Egg,  de- 
siring him  to  get  the  same  barrel  forged,  by  Fullerd, 
one  foot  ten  inches  longer,  making  it  seven  feet  six 
inches ;  and  by  means  of  unavoidably  being  obliged 
to  reduce  the  metal  after  joining  it,  the  barrel,  when 
sent  home,  was  scarcely  31bs.  heavier  than  before. 
I  then  shot  the  gun  about  twenty  rounds,  and  the 
average  was, 

1st  sheet  I2th  sheet.  20th  sheet 

46  30  20 
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cor- 


by  which  it  evidently  appeared  to  me,  that  if  the 
®;  metal  is  disposed  of  in  length,  it  has  the  advantage 

m  over  a  short  thick  gun. 

J^'  From  having  lOlbs.  more  weight  of  metal,  however, 

^  the  Birmingham  gun  still  had  rather  the  advantage, 

^^^  because  it  carried  seventeen  ounces  pleasanter  than 

the  other  carried  fifteen. 

i^  Substance  and  lengthy  therefore,  are  what  we  want  in 

jet,  as  great  a  degree  as  can  be  used  without  inconvenience. 

lat  For  instance  :  Fire  a  fourteen  gauge  sporting-gun, 

Ki  two  feet  eight  inches,  or  forty-four  diameters,  at  a 

gunmaker's  iron  door,  against  one  of  three  feet,  and 

there  will  probably  be  no  difference.     But  go  out  in 

le  an  open  field,  and  particularly  on  a  windy  day,  with 

^  the  two  feet  eight  inch  barrel,  and  try  it  at  sixty 

yards,  and  after  the  shot  have  gone  about  two-thirds 

of  the  distance,  they  will  begin  to  open  in  oblique 

directions,  where  the  three  feet  barrel  keeps  the  shot 

together.     For  instance  :  Take  a  funnel  (or  a  paper 

cut  triangularly  like  one)  four  inches  in  diameter: 

pin  up  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  stand  at  three  or 

four  yards  from  it.     Then  look  along  either  edge  of 

the  funnel,  and  you  will  see  how  very  wide  a  cylinder 

thus  relieved  carries  the   outer  parts   of  its   circle 

beyond  the  paper.     Then  take  a  funnel  of  the  same 

diameter  eight  inches   deep,  and  you  will   see   how 

much  more  of  the  funnel  is  filled  with  the  paper. 

Now,  as  guns  must  be  relieved  in  order  to  shoot 
well,  I  take  all  this  in  the  extreme,  the  more  clearly 
to  demonstrate  why  length  has  the  advantage  at  long 
distances.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  go  almost  dose 
to  the  paper,  the  short  funnel  will  lay  the  whole  of 
its  circle  within  it ;  and  the  long  one  can  do  no  more, 
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and,  therefore,  at  this  distance  you  give  no  trial.  So 
it  is  with  barrels  that  are  tried  in  a  gunmaker's  yard, 
and  at  the  usual  distances.  Moreover,  the  extreme 
friction  that  is  absolutely  required  to  send  a  charge 
strong  has  the  effect  of  scattering  and  recoiling  so 
much  in  a  short  barrel,  that  a  certain  sacrifice  of 
power  must  be  made.  But  in  a  long  barrel,  which 
admits  of  greatly  increasing  the  relief,  the  shot  are 
kept  without  any  sudden  check  so  long  together, 
after  this  violent  concussion,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
combine  both  strength  and  closeness  in  the  most 
powerful  degree  ;  and  this,  together  with  less  recoil, 
and  a  better  aim.  We  have,  therefore,  been  half  a 
century  making,  as  it  were,  the  tour  of  the  world  in 
guns,  and  at  last  come  home  again  to  discover,  that, 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  barrels,  we  were  not  so 
near  the  mark  as  our  grandfathers  ! 

Mr.  Durs  Egg,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  trade, 
and  aU  the  sportsmen,  weathered  the  storm,  and 
always  maintained  the  same  opinion.  We  all  laughed 
at  him ;  but,  before  he  died,  it  was  his  turn  to  laugh 
at  us,  as  he  could  with  justice  say  that,  on  this  point, 
he  knew  more  than  all  of  us  put  together ! 

Be  cautious,  therefore,  of  shortening  an  old  barrel 
that  shoots  well ;  and  recollect,  also,  that,  if  much  of 
the  length  is  taken  off,  you  alter  the  relief. 

As  a  gun,  which  is  top-heavy^  is  inimical  to  quick 
shooting^  the  usual  plan,  unless  the  barrels  are  very 
short,  is  to  make  them  "  light  forward;"  that  is,  thin 
towards  the  muzzle.  This  I  conceive  to  be  bad ;  as 
a  barrel,  which  is  everywhere  tolerably  stout,  is  not 
so  liable  to  expansion,  and,  consequently,  will  shoot 
stronger^  and  last  many  more  yearSj  than  one  which 
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is  rendered  so  by  being  in  any  part  too  thin.  A  gun, 
thus  substantial,  can  always  be  made  to  mount  well, 
by  being  properly  balanced  with  lead  under  the  heel- 
pkttej  which  will  be  far  more  convenient  and  neat  in 
appearance  than  a  huge  piece  of  wood  for  the  but, 
and  will  thus  admit  of  the  stock  being  made  light 
and  elegant. 

In  choosing  the  size  of  a  caliber,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, that  a  fourteen  gauge  is  at  all  events  the 
best  for  a  bungler,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  de- 
structive gun.  But,  with  a  very  accurate  shot,  the 
size  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  for  killing  gamej 
as  the  necessary  substance  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  a 
large  bore  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  so  quick  as  a 
somewhat  lighter  gun ;  and,  therefore,  what  is  gained 
by  weight  of  metal  might  be  lost  in  time. 

The  only  London  barrel-ma^^r,  or  forger^  was  the 
late  Mr.  William  Fullerd ;  but,  as  I  before  observed, 
he  is  dead,  and  all  the  concern  is  entirely  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Lancaster  no  longer  serves  the  trade  in  barrels, 
now  that  he  is  established  as  a  gunmaker.  But  Henry 
Godsall,  who  worked  nine  years  for  him  and  eight 
for  Joe  Manton,  has  established  himself,  as  barrel- 
filer  and  finisher,  at  86.  Oxford  Street,  where  he 
showed  me  some  of  his  improvements  for  making 
more  perfect  the  screws  of  breechings,  and  putting 
well  together  the  barrels  of  double  guns.  On  his 
plan,  however  badly  the  barrels  may  be  filed  outside, 
they  must  be  mathematically  true  in  the  position  of 
their  cylinders.  And  he  has  lately  brought  out  a 
new  bench  for  rifling  barrels.  The  other  celebrated 
barrel-filers  are  Mr.  Evans,  18.  Wells  Mews,  whom 
Long  prefers  to  all  others ;  and  Mr.  Parkins,  Mead's 
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Court,  Wardour  Street.  These  take  the  title  of 
"  haTrehmakers.^'  But  it  is  not  so,  as  all  the  barrels 
are  forged  in  the  country,  now  that  the  great  Fullerd 
is  no  more. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Lancaster — he  receives  his 
barrels  in  the  rough,  from  Birmingham;  and  then 
uses  a  self-acting  machine  for  turning  the  outsides  of 
them  from  end  to  end,  and  producing,  mathematically 
true,  the  proper  shape  and  curve  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  breeching.  This  apparatus  has  cost  him  immense 
pains  and  expense,  and  is,  no  question,  the  best  in- 
vention that  has  ever  been  adopted;  as  regular 
shooting  must,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the 
regular  thickness  and  regular  tapering  of  the  barrel. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  in  1838,  adopted  a  new  plan  for  the 
finish  of  barrel-boring,  by  which  he  can  make  any 
number  of  guns  to  shoot  nearly  alike ;  and  with 
which  he  now  challenges  the  whole  world.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  its  good  effect;  and,  as  it 
is  the  last  thing  I  should  have  thought  of,  it  may 
perhaps  be  difficult  for  others  to  discover.  While 
only  known  as  a  barrel-finisher,  Mr.  Lancaster  was 
in  the  habit  of  "  ribbing,"  "  breeching,"  and  putting 
together  the  barrels  ;  then  "  boring "  them  "  for 
shooting;"  and,  in  short,  completing  them  for  the 
field,  all  but  the  browning  and  engraving. 

There  are  very  few  gunmakers  who  are  well  versed 
in  putting  their  barrels  together.  For  instance, 
barrels  of  2  feet  10  require  to  be  somewhat  differently 
set  from  those  of  2  feet  8,  and  also  require  more 
elevation.  The  recoil  of  aU  double  guns  makes  each 
barrel  swerve  outwards  in  firing ;  and,  in  order  to 
counteract  this,  each  barrel  must  be  set  rather  inwards, 
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insomuch  that,  if  the  gun  were  fixed  in  a  vice,  the  left 
barrel  ought  to  shoot  a  little  too  much  to  the  right, 
and  vice  versd.  Then  take  the  gun  out  of  the  vice, 
and  fire  each  barrel  firom  the  shoulder,  and  the  swerve 
or  kick  would  just  bring  the  centre  of  the  shot  into 
the  bull's  eye.  There  is  not  one  maker  in  fifty  who 
knows  much  about  this ;  but  the  masters  get  out  of 
many  difliculties  by  deputing  some  clever  fellow  to  do 
all  the  essentials  for  them;  otherwise,  what  would 
their  guns  be  worth  ? 
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Most  sportsmen  are  aware,  that  a  twisted  barrel  is 
formed  by  horse  nails,  or  other  tough  iron,  being  beat 
out  to  a  long  bar,  and  then  twisted  round  a  kind  of 
anvil,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  leather  is  put  round 
the  handle  of  a  whip-crop.  The  Damascus  is  a  mix- 
ture of  iron  and  steel,  and  has  its  grain  directly 
crossways  when  beat  out ;  so  that  the  bar  of 
Damascus,  when  twisted,  forms  a  continuation  of 
small  grains  running  longitudinally^  which  must  be 
more  liable  to  open,  if  not  to  burst,  than  a  continued 
round  of  solid  well-beat  iron.  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  piece  of  wood  cut  across,  instead  of  with,  the 
grain.  All  this  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  by 
putting  some  acid  to  eat  away  the  iron.  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  pronounce  my  feeble  judgment  on 
a  point  of  this  kind,  was  it  not  that  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  and  some 
other  first-rate  gunmakers. 

I  shall  now  conclude,  under  the  head  of  "  Barrels," 
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with  a  copy,  verbatim,  from  a  part  of  my  journal  when 
some  years  ago  at  Birmingham. 

"  Saw  the  process  of  making  Damascus  barrels,  the 
mixture  of  iron  and  steel  for  which  is  beat  out  in  long 
bars,  and  then,  previously  to  being  wound  round  the 
anvil,  twisted  by  a  kind  of  turning  lathe  (similar  to 
wringing  cloths  when  wet),  and  then  beat  flat  again. 
Although  these  are  by  far  the  dearest  barrels  that  are 
made,  yet  the  price  of  one  in  Birmingham  is  very 
trifling:  viz. 

£.  s.  d. 
Forging  -  -  -  -  1  10  0 
Boring  and  grinding  -  -  -  0  5  0 
Filing  and  patent  breech  -  -  0  1 1  0 
Proof 0     16 


^2     7     6 


"  The  stub  barrels,  which  are  generally  used  for 
best  guns,  cost  about  sixteen  shillings  each. 

"  Went  to  the  proof-house,  and  was  present  at  the 
proving  of  an  immense  number  of  barrels.  The  proof, 
as  ordered  by  act  of  parliament,  is  to  one  ounce  ball, 
thirteen  drams  and  a  half  of  best  cartridge  powder, 
with  a  very  stiff  wadding  of  paper  on  each ;  and  so 
on,  more  or  less,  according  to  whatever  ball  will 
tightly  fit  the  caliber.  It  has  been  observed  to  me 
here,  that  the  London  gunmakers  do  not  go  the 
cheapest  way  to  work,  as  they  commonly  employ  the 
tradesmen  of  the  town,  instead  of  the  master  work- 
men, who  actually  do  the  business,  and  conse- 
quently, they  have  to  pay  an  extra  price,  beyond 
prime  cost,  for  the  article  with  which  their  country 
agent  supplies  them.     Their  reason,  however,  may 
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be  much  to  their  credit :  a  wish  to  secure  the  best 
barrels.  Were  I  a  gunmaker,  however,  I  should 
prefer  keeping  at  Birmingham  a  first-rate  foreman,  or 
agent  of  my  own,  who  could  pick,  and  choose,  and 
supply  me  direct  from  the  factories." 

Formerly  the  Birmingham  proof-masters  would 
prove  a  barrel  in  the  roughs  when  it  might  stand  very 
well :  but  after  being  filed  and  finished,  it  became  so 
reduced,  as  frequently  to  fly  all  to  pieces  with  the 
common  charge.  Now,  however,  they  refuse  to 
prove  a  barrel  till  after  this  reduction  of  the  metal  has 
been  completed^  and  consequently  the  Birmingham 
barrels  are  much  more  to  he  depended  on  than  they 
were.  Formerly  the  rogues  got  aU  the  rubbish 
proved  at  Birmingham,  and  sent  the  good  barrels  for 
the  London  proof-mark;  but  now  both  proofs  are 
alike.  This  is  a  sad  blow  to  the  London  trade.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  that  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Westley  Richards,  he  says,  '^  The  barrels  at  our 
proof-house  are  proved  singly  or  together,  as  the 
parties  desire.  I  prove  mine  singly,  as  this  is  a 
greater  trial  to  a  barrel." 

Westley  Richards  told  me,  in  1828,  that,  for  a 
small  barrel,  you  should  go  to  the  Birmingham 
forgers  ;  but  that,  for  a  large  one^  Fullerd  could  beat 
them.  Joe  Manton  also  made  the  same  observation. 
This  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  I  then  supposed. 

AJl  shooting  articles  in  Birmingham  are  usually 
sold,  or,  to  use  the  term  of  trade,  "  put  in,"  by  the 
dozen,  at  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
tail price.  Many  of  the  gunmakers  are  here  supplied 
with  all  kinds  of  tumscrews,  brushes,  tools,  &c. 
Here  are   sold  also  fishing-rods,   reels,  and  almost 
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every  thing  that  can  be  required  in  the  sporting 
way,  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  price  that  you  pay  in 
London. 

*^*  For  further  information  on  the  manufacture  of  barrels  and 
guns  in  general,  I  refer  mj  readers  to  a  clever  book,  called  "  The 
Gun," — by  Mr.  Greener,  who  is,  or  was,  a  gunmaker  at  New- 
castle. But  for  a  history  of,  and  all  experiments  in,  ancient  and 
modem  gunnery  there  is  no  work  in  existence  that  contains  so 
much  information,  in  one  small  volume,  as  a  book  called  "  Engines 
of  War,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  who,  as  we  all 
know,  is  by  far  the  most  scientific  mechanic  among  the  gunmakers, 
and,  I  may  add,  one  of  the  best-educated  men  of  the  present  day. 
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As  a  proof  of  my  original  argument  in  favour  of  Joe 
Manton's  elevation,  my  readers  need  only  observe  how 
universal  it  has  now  become  with  every  gunmaker 
in,  and  even  out  of,  the  kingdom.  It  would  therefore 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  reprint  my  former  arguments 
in  support  of  it,  particularly  as  I  may  substitute, 
in  place  of  them,  something  new  on  the  subject. 

By  further  discoveries,  I  have  pretty  well  proved 
that  all  of  us  sportsmen,  the  whole  trade,  and  even 
Joe  himself,  have  been  somewhat  in  the  dark  about 
the  precise  degree  for  this  elevation  ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  many  quacks  have  fancied 
that  short  gUns  will  kill  the  furthest.  They  talk 
nonsense ;  but  still  the  short  guns  have  often  shovm 
off  best  in  the  field.  Why  is  it  ?  because  the  gun- 
makers  regulate  their  elevations  to  shoot  well  to  the 
bull's  eye ;  whereas  they  ought  to  shoot  above  the 
bull's  eye;  and  the  longer  the  gun,  the  higher 
MUST  BE  THE  ELEVATION !   Let  this  bc  placarded  as 
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a  golden  rule  for  every  sportsman  and  every  gun- 
maker  in  the  kingdom.  Let  me  state  a  proof  of  this 
— I  ordered  a  gun  some  time  ago,  fourteen  gauge 
and  two  feet  ten  barrels,  and  selected  Charles  Lan- 
caster as  indisputably  one  of  the  best  makers  (I 
should  give  offence  perhaps  if  I  said  the  best  maker) 
now  in  London.  This  gun  shot  beautifully ;  but  no 
better  than  my  2  feet  8  barrels !  "  Now  then.  Sir," 
said  many  in  the  trade,  "  won't  you  be  convinced  that 
your  extra  two  inches  are  superfluous  ?"  At  first  I 
began  to,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  "  draw  in  my 
horns;"  but  I  soon  discovered  what  was  the  matter. 
A  2  feet  10  gun,  with  the  rib  no  more  elevated  than 
a  2  feet  8  gun,  invariably  puts  the  body  of  the  charge 
under  the  mark  at  aU  distances  beyond  about  35  yards. 
I  therefore  had  this  gun  botched  up,  for  mere  ex- 
periment, with  more  elevation :  and  then  there  was 
not  a  detonater  in  my  possession  that  stood  any  chance 
with  it.  This  was  merely  giving  enough  elevation, 
supposing  the  object  to  be  within  point-blank  range, 
and  stationary  or  going  straight  on.  But,  when  we  con- 
sider that  aU  objects  above  40  yards  are  so  far  beyond 
point-blank  range,  that,  if  the  gun  is  not  kept  well 
up,  the  shot  will  fall  from  its  own  gravity ;  that  a  long 
snap-shot  is  always  at  a  rising,  and  not  at  a  straight- 
forward-going bird;  and  that  if  a  good  shot  misses 
through  being  nervous,  it  is  almost  always  because  his 
left  hand  drops  as  lie  flinches ;  we  should  rarely  err  by 
somewhat  wer-elevating  our  guns.  I  never  perhaps 
should  have  proved  this,  but  from  experiments  with 
large  coast-guns,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  like 
large  telescopes,  bring  things  to  light ;  and,  by  means 
of  being  fired,  sometimes  on  water  as  smooth  as  a 
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looking-glass,  give  a  decided  evidence  of  all  the  effects 
that  are  produced  in  gunnery.  With  regard  to  ele- 
vation in  proportion  to  lengthy  the  late  General  Shrap- 
nell  frequently  observed  to  me  what  has  here  been 
said;  and  so  has  the  Baron  de  Berenger,  who  showed 
me  a  very  clever  scale  on  elevations,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  fair  in  me  to  publish  one ;  as,  by  so 
doing,  I  should  more  or  less  have  to  copy  the  sketches 
of  the  baron.  Enough  of  this  dry  subject :  so  now  let 
the  gunmakers,  and  many  sportsmen,  recollect  that 
up  to  the  latest  period  there  has  still  been  something 
for  them  to  learn !  How  contemptible  therefore  is  it 
for  any  man  to  fancy  himself  or  his  works  perfection ! 
Now  I  dare  say  the  gunmakers  will  tell  you  they 
knew  all  this  before !  If  so,  then,  why  have  they  not 
profited  by  it  ? 

N.  B. — To  try  not  only  the  elevation,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  putting  together  of  your  barrels^  and  the 
casting  off  of  your  stock,  fire  at  a  stump,  or  any  other 
object,  in  smooth  water  ;  because  you  may  fill  a  quire 
of  paper  with  shot,  without  the  body  of  the  charge 
going  precisely  to  the  centre.  But  water  will  demon- 
strate every  thing,  if  you  are  attended  by  competent 
persons  to  take  observation. 

If  the  body  of  the  charge  goes  to  the  same  wrong 
point  several  times  in  succession,  you  may  conclude 
that  there  is  something  about  the  gun  not  quite  right. 
But  you  may  shoot  at  paper,  away  from  water,  for 
seven  years,  and  not  be  able  to  find  this  out  so  well. 
Give  me  quires  of  paper  to  try  the  strength  and  close- 
ness, but  a  stump,  or  cork,  in  still  water,  to  try  the 
accurate  shooting  of  a  gun.  It  need  scarcely  be  ob- 
served that  there  should  not  be  a  breath  of  wind  when 
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you  do  this.  The  water  should  be  like  a  mirror.  No 
better  time  than  one  of  those  fine  butterfly-days  that 
usually  follow  a  night's  pinching  white  frost ;  and 
which,  by  the  way,  are  almost  always  the  prelude  to 
miserably  wet  weather. 

I  have,  by  the  foregoing  plan,  found  out  many  a 
gunmaker's  blunder ;  and  I  am  therefore  serving  all 
who  hnow  their  trade  by  publishing  it,  because  it  may 
be  the  means  of  proving  first-rate  from  inferior  work 
in  the  most  essential  parts  of  gunmaking. 

THE  SIGHT 

Is  little  used,  except  for  heginnersj  and  slow  poking 
shotSj  who  dandle  their  gims  after  a  bird  for  ten  or 
fifteen  yards;  and  therefore  the  less  it  is  the  better: 
one  scarcely  bigger  than  a  pin's  head  will  be  more 
out  of  the  way  if  not  wanted;  and  for  those  who 
require  it,  the  smaller  it  is  the  more  readily  it  wiU  help 
them  to  the  centre.  But  you  may  preach  this  doctrine 
till  you  are  hoarse,  and  yet  some  of  the  gunmakers 
wiU  still  persist  in  putting  sights  three  times  as  large 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Others  however  are,  at  last^ 
beginning  to  find  out  the  advantage  of  what  I  have 
so  long  recommended ! 

THE  RAMROD, 

Which  has  a  worm,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  solid 
corkscrew^  is  the  best  to  take  hold  of  all  kinds  of  wad- 
ding, and  admits  of  a  brass  cap  as  well  as  any.  The 
one  made  like  a  screw,  after  a  little  wear,  is  of  scarcely 
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any  more  use  than  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  the  common 
worm  is  apt  to  flatten  and  become  troublesome. 

Many  young  sportsmen  have  been  puzzled  by 
shot  falling  into  the  barrel,  when  the  ramrod  was 
there ;  but  if,  instead  of  trjdng  to  pull  it  out  by  force, 
they  would  turn  the  gun  upside  down,  and  press  the 
ramrod  into  the  barrel,  the  shot  would  immediately 
become  disengaged,  and  fall  out. 

Some  of  the  old  school,  who  still  keep  to  the  use 
of  paper,  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  field  from 
having  wedged  in  the  ramrod,  through  a  neglect  to 
disengage  it  in  time  from  this  sort  of  wadding.  In 
such  a  case,  I  conceive,  that  putting  oil,  or  some- 
thing wet,  into  the  barrel,  and  softening  the  paper, 
by  using  a  little  friction,  with  the  ramrod,  would, 
most  probably,  disengage  it;  and,  by  holding  the 
gun  with  the  muzzle  downwards,  after  the  paper  had 
sufficiently  absorbed  the  moisture,  the  shooter  would 
have  less  risk  of  wetting  his  powder. 

[1844.  Let  aU  ramrods,  from  the  present  date,  be 
made  stouter;  and  sportsmen  will  load  with  double 
facility.    This  is  against  trade :  but  never  mind  that.] 

DIRECTIONS   FOR  TRYING  BARRELS. 

A  man  mxiy  he  taken  in  with  a  horse  or  a  dog^  but 
never  with  a  gun^  after  being  simply  told  how  to  try  it. 

Having  taken  out  the  breeching,  and  ascertained 
that  the  barrel  is  free  from  flaws^  or  unsound  places, 
let  him  fire  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  shots  at  a  quire 
of  the  thickest  brown  paper,  by  which  he  will  know, 
to  a  certainty,  both  the  strengtfi  and  closeness  witli 
which  the  shot  is  driven ;  and  he  should  remember, 
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that  the  strongest  and  moat  regular  shooting-gvm  is 
the  bestj  provided  it  does  not  throw  the  shot  so  thin 
as  for  a  bird  to  escape  between  them. 

The  same  quire  of  paper  might  do  for  all,  if  one 
fresh  sheet  is  put  in  front  of,  and  another  behind  it, 
every  time  the  gun  is  fired. 

[Another,  somewhat  inferior,  though  a  quicker  and 
cheaper,  way  of  trjring  barrels  is  to  borrow  an  iron 
plate  and  whitewash  it  every  shot.  By  doing  this 
you  save  the  expense  of,  and  time  required  for, 
nailing  up  paper,  and  can  form  b»  tolerable  idea  of 
the  strength^  by  observing  the  impression  of  the  lead ; 
as  the  stronger  the  gun  shoots,  the  flatter  the  pellets 
are  beat,  and  the  larger^  of  course,  therefore  will  the 
dark  spots  appear  on  the  white  surface.] 

Before  concluding  on  the  examination  of  barrels, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  a  barrel  may  be 
pretty  good,  and  perfectly  safe,  and  yet  not  able  to 
bear  the  scientific  inspection  of  a  first-rate  maker  or 
judge :  that  is,  to  hold  the  barrel  up  to  the  window, 
and  gradually  raise  it  till  the  shade,  from  above  the 
window,  runs  along  its  surface  ;  by  which  inspection 
you  wUl  easily  discover  the  most  trifling  want  of 
finish.  For  instance,  examine  a  barrel  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, in  this  manner,  and  the  shade  will  run  along 
it  like  the  even  surface  on  a  flow  of  smooth  water. 
But  take  a  barrel  of  an  inferior  finisher,  and  you  will 
perceive  the  iron  all  in  bumps,  as  if  that  flow  of  water 
was  agitated  by  wind.  To  the  many,  however, 
who  fancy  themselves  good  judges  of  a  gun,  the  one 
might  appear  as  perfect  as  the  other ;  and  so  indeed 
it  would,  to  every  person  who  examined  it  in  the 
ordinary  way.    To  inspect  the  inside  of  a  barrel,  raise 
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it  in  like  manner,  and  if  the  stream  of  shade,  as  it 
were,  flows  true  and  steady,  the  boring  may  be  con- 
sidered straight,  and  free  f5pom  any  palpable  defect. 


THE   STOCK, 

To  be  neat  in  appearance,  should  be  cut  away,  as 
close  as  strength  and  safety  will  admit  of,  and  well 
tapered  off  at  the  locks.  The  but  may  be  rather 
fvlL  A  cheek-piece^  however,  is  not  only  as  frightful 
as  its  usual  companion^  the  scroU-guardy  but  is  some- 
times apt  to  give  the  very  blow  it  is  intended  to  save. 
If,  however,  a  sportsman  prefers  having  something 
to  steady  his  hand,  Lancaster  will  show  him  a  plan 
of  mine  for  a  moveable  pistol-gripe^  that  can  be  put 
to  any  stock,  and  taken  off  at  pleasure.  This  proves 
to  answer  well;  but  I  dislike  all  the  others,  both  for 
use  and  appearance. 

The  stocks  of  single  guns  are  generally  tipped,  or 
capped,  with  horn ;  but  some  makers  have  discarded 
this,  through  fear  of  its  being  split  by  the  recoily  and 
either  leave  a  clumsy  continuation  of  the  wood,  or 
tip  the  stock  with  a  gingerbread-looking  piece  of 
silver;  whereas,  if  they  would  only  leave  a  space 
about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling  between  the  end  of 
the  rib  and  the  horn,  the  recoil,  however  great,  could 
have  no  influence  on  that  part. 

The  lengthy  bendy  and  casting  off  of  a  stock,  must, 
of  course,  be  Jitted  to  the  shooter,  who  should  have 
his  measure  for  them  as  carefully  entered  on  a  gun- 
maker's  books,  as  that  for  a  suit  of  clothes  on  those 
of  his  tailor.     He  has  then  only  to  direct,  that  his 
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guns  may  be  well  balanced;  to  do  which,  the  maker 
will  put  lead,  in  proportion  to  their  weight ;  so  that, 
on  holding  each  of  them  flat  on  the  left  hand,  with 
the  end  of  the  lock  opposite  the  little  finger,  he  will 
find  a  sufficient  equilibrium  to  make  the  gim  rest 
perfecUy  steady  on  the  hand* 

I  have  proved,  that  this  degree  of  balance  answers 
best,  as  a  but  too  much  loaded  is  apt  to  hang  on  the 
right  hand  in  bringing  it  up,  and  vice  versd,  on  the 
left,  with  a  gun  which  is  top-heavy. 

N.  B.  The  lower  down  the  but  the  lead  is  let  in, 
the  steadier  the  gun  will  keep  to  the  shoulder ;  as  it 
then  acts  like  ballast  to  a  rolling  vessel. 

AU  stocks  should  have  a  good  fall  in  the  handle^ 
and  not  be,  as  some  are,  nearly  horizontal  in  that 
part.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  bend 
or  mounting  of  the  stock,  but  is  merely  to  keep  the 
hand  to  the  natural  position,  instead  of  having,  as  it 
were,  the  handle  wrenched  from  the  fingers,  while 
grasping  it.  This  is  the  only  point  on  which  we  are 
beat  by  those  execrable  gingerbread  guns,  which  some 
of  the  foreigners  have  the  effrontery  to  compare  with 
ours. 

When  in  Paris,  in  1841,  I  saw  that  the  French 
arqaebusiera  were  discarding  their  carved  stocks  for 
an  imitation  of  English  ones. 

If  a  stock,  in  every  respect,  suits  you  as  to  coming 
up  to  the  eye,  &c.  &c.,  the  way  to  have  one  precisely 
like  it,  is  to  leave  with  your  gunmaker  a  thin  piece  of 
board,  made  to  fit  with  the  greatest  accuracy  to  the 
profile  of  the  bend,  all  the  way  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  but  to  the  breeching.  By  later  experience,  I 
should  say  even  farther  stiU.     Let  the  profile  extend 
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at  least  a  foot  beyond  the  breeching.  Why  ?  Because 
you  may  have  two  stocks  as  much  alike  as  if  cast  in 
the  same  mould  all  the  way  to  the  breeching,  and  yet 
the  barrels^  by  being  sunk  deeper  in  the  woody  may 
point  so  much  downwards  as  to  give  the  line  of  aim 
more  bend;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  not  being  let  in 
so  deep  J  they  would  mount  straighter  than  the  profile. 
But  if  you  continue  the  profile  for  a  foot  along  the 
gun,  you  will  then  be  pretty  sure  of  keeping  precisely 
to  the  bend  you  want.  By  being  made  to  fit  into 
this,  your  new  stock  must  be  like  the  old  one.  But  if 
you  trust  to  a  set  of  memorandums,  that  are  often 
mistaken,  or,  in  the  hurry  of  business^  not  half  at- 
tended to,  you  may  have  as  many  new  stocks  as  woidd 
almost  amount  to  the  price  of  a  gun,  before  you  would 
get  two  precisely  alike. 

A  stock  that  is  deep,  and  comes  out  well  at  the 
toe,  or  bottom  of  the  heel-plate,  is  the  most  steady 
when  pitched  on  the  object. 

I  lately  had  a  hack  gun  for  boat- work,  with  which 
I  could  scarcely  touch  a  feather,  because  the  barrels 
dipped  so  much  in  mounting  that  the  muzzle  never 
came  up  to  the  mark.  I  made  a  carpenter  saw  off 
the  end  of  the  but,  and  then  put  on  a  piece  of  wood 
which  came  well  out  at  the  toe ;  then  shot  (without  a 
heel-plate)  and  killed  every  thing  in  good  style. 

Many  a  journey  to  town  would  be  saved  to  a 
sportsman  if  all  these  trifles  were  properly  attended 
to  by  the  makers. 

For  those  who  take  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
their  stocks,  and  select  handsome  pieces  of  wood,  I 
know  of  nothing  betteV,  to  keep  them  polished,  than 
a  little  linseed  oil,  and  plenty  of,  what  is  vulgarly 
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called,  elbow  grease ;  unless  sportsmen  choose  to  take 
the  additional  trouble  of  adopting  the  following  re- 
cipe ;  which  I  shall  here  give,  under  the  idea,  that, 
if  considered  too  troublesome  to  apply  to  gunstocksy  it 
may  still  be  found  worth  inserting,  from  its  excellence 
in  giving  a  dark  polish  to  tables^  or  any  kind  of  fur- 
niture. 

RECIPfi  FOR  KEEPING  THE  POLISH  ON  GUNSTOCKS. 

Cold  drawn  linseed  oil  -  -  -  1  quart. 

Gum  arabic  (dissolved  in  warm  water)  -  ^  ounce. 

Alkanet  root        -  -  -  -  2  ounces. 

Rose  Pink        -  -  -  -  ■  i  ounce. 

Vinegar         -  -  -  -  -  ^  pint. 

BoU  these  together,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen 
pan  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  the  mixture 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

To  apply  it,  rub  a  small  quantity  on  the  wood  :  let 
it  lie  on  all  night,  and  rub  it  off  clean  in  the  morning. 
With  a  few  such  dressings,  you  will  bring  out  a 
superior  polish. 

The  new  and  easy  recipe  for  polishing  gun  stocks 
is  to  varnish  them  precisely  like  the  pannels  of  a  car- 
riage. Nothing  does  better  ;  and  so  universally  is 
this  now  adopted,  that  I  should  have  erased  the  old 
recipe,  had  it  not  been  useful  for  other  purposes. 

If  a  stock,  which,  in  other  respects,  suits  you,  is, 
in  a  trifling  degree,  too  straight  or  too  much  bent, 
the  maker  could  rectify  it  by  means  of  boiling  it  in 
hot  water. 
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BREECHING. 

A  gun  breeching,  till  of  late  years,  was  simply  a 
plug,  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to 
reach  to  the  touchhole. 

The  first  improvement  was  to  bore  a  hole  down 
the  centre  of  this  plug,  and  bring  the  touchhole  to  it 
in  a  right  angle,  thereby  having  the  communication 
direcdy  through  both  the  male  and  female  screws. 
How  far  this  may  be  safe^  I  leave  to  the  more  ex- 
perienced to  judge ;  but  it  certainly  shoots  so  well, 
that  I  never  could  find  any  solid  breeching  to  beat  it, 
until  Mr.  Joseph  Manton  brought  out  his,  which,  like 
the  rest  of  his  work,  has  been  abused  and  imitated  by 
most  of  his  filing  fraternity  I 

To  treat  on  the  various  kinds  of  solid  breechings, 
that  have  been  made  since  the  original  invention  of 
Mr.  Nbcky  would  be  wasting  time,  and  consuming  a 
volume,  when  we  can  at  once  warrant  that  there  are 
none  superior  to  the  one  above  mentioned. 

For  example,  a  breeching  on  Mr.  Manton's  con- 
struction places  the  touchhole  literally  to  the  chamber, 
and  thereby  not  only  cuts  off  all  superfluous  angles, 
which  impede  quick  firing,  and  collect  dirt,  but  the 
narrowness  of  this  chamber  admits  of  the  outside 
metal  being  JUed  away,  with  the  most  perfect  safety^ 
and  lets  in  the  lock  so  far,  that  the  pan  is  brought 
close  to  the  charge  of  powder,  by  which  means  the 
discharge  of  the  gun  becomes  instantaneous.  All  this, 
however,  may  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  sections  of  the  different  gun  breechings, 
of  which  there  are  now  published  so  many  engravings, 
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and  in  comparing  which  the  other  decided  advantages 
of  this  improvement  are  fiilly  manifested. 

Should  it  be  suggested,  that  the  narrowness  of  this 
tube  renders  it  difficult  to  be  cleaned,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  rod,  when  it  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  breech,  forces  the  air  through  the  centre  tube 
with  such  violence,  that  neither  oil  nor  damp  can  be 
left  behind  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  dirt  falling  in, 
there  is  a  probe,  which  you  screw  on  the  ramrod: 
and  this  little  appendage  is,  or  should  be,  carried  in 
your  pocket. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  observe,  that  many  of 
the  gunmakers,  who  now  adopt  this  breeching,  com- 
mit a  sad  fault,  by  making  the  centre  tube  too  small : 
they  are  led  into  this  error  by  knowing  that  the 
narrower  the  tube^  the  stronger  the  gun  tmU  /r^,-and 
are  satisfied  with  the  result  of  ^^few  shots.  But  were 
they  to  take  their  guns  out  for  a  whole  day*s  work, 
they  would  find,  that,  by  thus  attempting  to  improve 
on  &ne  plus  rdtra^  they  had  rendered  their  breechings 
liable  to  repeated  jUishes  in  the  pan^  as  well  as  more 
difficult  to  see  through  (for  ascertaining  that  all  is 
dean  and  safe),  when  held  to  the  light. 

Let  me  now  conclude  my  observations  on  the  fore- 
going gun  breechings  by  recapitulating  on  each,  in 
reference  to  the  following  wood-cuts. 

Letters  of  Reference^  which  apply  to  all  the  following  Sketches. 

A — Calibers. 

B — Male  screws  as  thej  go  into  them. 

C — Chambers  which  fil^with  powder. 

D — Screws  for  getting  at  and  countersinking  touchholes. 

E — Touchholes. 
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F — Solid  iron,  which,  in  Mr.  M.'8  breeching,  admits  of  being 
cut  away. 

N.B.  My  attempt  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  each  breeching, 
in  one  sketch,  makes  it  necessary  to  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from 
perspective,  which  would  not  fully  admit  of  showing  every  part. 


No.  1. 
Common  Plug. 


No.  2. 
Chamber  Plug. 


The  common  plug^  No.  1.,  is  adopted  as  the  cheapest 
and  best  calculated  breeching  for  rough  usage,  dirt, 
and  neglect  ;  and  is,  for  this  reason,  generally  put  to 
all  fire-arms  that  are  merely  used  for  personal  protec- 
tion, the  service  of  the  army,  &c.  Some  make  the 
common  plug,  with  a  little  notch  at  the  end,  which  is 
filed,  to  hold  a  greater  depth  of  powder  at  the  touch- 
hole;  others  think  that  this  collects  the  dirt,  and 
leave  the  surface  quite  plain.  I  have  heard  many 
sportsmen  say,  "  After  all,  give  me  the  old  common 
plug ;  it  fires  as  well  as  any,  aad  can  never  be  stopped 
up."  But,  on  taking  out  their  breechings,  their  "  old 
common  plug"  has  proved  to  be  the  chamber  plug. 
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which  is  precisely  the  same  to  all  outward  appearance. 
—  See  the  Sketch. 

The  chamber  plug ^  No.  2.,  has  the  advantage,  not 
only  of  the  common,  but  most  of  the  patent  breech- 
ings,  by  means  of  the  small  perforation  leading  to  a 
concave,  or  cup,  at  the  top ;  where  the  powder  is  sud- 
denly ignited  from  the  centre.  But,  as  the  touch- 
hole  goes  through  the  threads  of  the  female  screw  in 
the  barrel,  it  must  be  met  by  a  hole  nearly  as  large 
as  the  tube  itself,  which  comes  from  the  tube  in  a 
right  angle,  through  the  male  screw  or  plug.  This 
perforation  is  apt  to  wear,  and  sometimes  to  get  damp 
from  the  oil  which  is  used  for  screwing  in  the  breech- 
plug.  It  is  also  liable  to  become  corroded,  and,  there- 
fore, sometimes  difficult  to  be  taken  out.  Excepting  for 
these  defects,  the  chamber  plug  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  and  having  recourse  to  it,  is  almost  the  only 
way  that  an  old  gun  can  be  improved  with  that 
economy  which  should  be  observed  in  all  expenditures 
on  a  worthless  foundation. 

[1844. — The  new  plan  for  a  chamber  plug  is  to 
bring  up  E  to  half  the  distance  from  the  beginning  of 
the  centre-hole,  and  avoid  the  angle,  by  an  oblique 
conununication  thereto.  The  platina  touchhole  must 
be  already  countersunk,  and  then  turned  in,  with  a 
square  end,  in  the  platina,  left  to  fit  a  "  centre-bit." 
When  all  is  firmly  fixed,  cut  away  the  square  end 
or  holder,  and  drill  your  touchhole  on  to  the  counter- 
sink. This  is  a  capital  make-shift  for  a  cheap  stanch- 
ion-gun, which  should  have  a  small  lock,  put  on  by 
means  of  a  short  side-nail  screwed  into  the  barrel.] 

Tfie  solid  breeching  of  the  late  Mr.  Nock,  No.  3.,  is 
a  discovery  of  great  merit ;  and,  as  we  have  to  thank 
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No.  3. 

H.  Nock's 

Original  Patent  Breeching. 


Lj 


him  for  this  foundation  to  all  our  improvements,  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to  give  him 
every  credit  for  the  original  invention.  The  objection, 
however,  to  the  solid  breeching,  as  first  made,  (when 
compared  with  the  improvements  that  have  since  been 
adopted,)  is,  that  it  shoots  too  weak,  from  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  not  being  in  a  sufficientiy  narrow 
compass  to  ignite  suddenly  and  forcibly  in  the  centre; 
and  too  slow,  in  consequence  of  the  great  length,  which 
there  is  through  the  whole  communication^  firom  the 
touchhole  upwards;  add  to  which  the  superfluous 
angles,  and  the  difficulty  of  probing  the  antechamber. 
Mr.  Grierson's  patent  came  the  nearest  of  any  to  the 
original!  His  plan  was  to  cut  off  the  angle  by  short-  ^ 
ening  the  antechamber,  and  bringing  it  to  the  other 
chamber  in  an  oblique  direction.    There  was  certainly 
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a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  his  improvement ;  but  yet 
there  remained  the  objection  of  the  centre  hole,  or 
chamber,  not  being  so  narrow  as  to  ignite  the  body  of 
the  charge  so  suddenly,  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  breech- 
ing of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton. 


No.  4.  Mr.  JOSEPH  MANTON'S  BREECHING. 


A  left-hand  Breeching. 


J.  M.*s  ditto  for  double  gun. 
G,  the  hole  which  he  used  to  cut  for  a  water-drain. 


As  a  proofs  that  this  is  by  far  the  best  of  any,  I 
need  only  observe,  that  it  is  now  adopted  by  almost 
every  gunmaker  in  the  trade.  \For  its  adaptation  to 
percussion  gunSj  I  shall  give  some  new  sketches  under 
the  more  modem  head  of  '*  detonating  system.^^] 

The  first  three  breechings  may  be  put,  as  they  here 
stand,  to  a  common  lock;  but,  with  those  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton,  the  loek  must  be  constructed  on  pur- 
posej  unless  you  have  an  antechamber  long  enough  for 
the  touchhole  to  reach  to  the  pan  without  filing  away 
any  of  the  metal. 
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*^*  As  I  may  be  called  "  out  of  date,"  if  I  now 
show  forth  my  pages  too  conspicuously  on  what  re- 
lates only  to  the  flint-gun,  I  shall  present  all  on  that 
subject  in  the  smallest  possible  compass.  I  had  before 
done  this,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities ;  and  therefore  I 
can  only  reduce  it  more  now  by  having  recourse  to 
Smaller  print. 

TouCHHOLE. — Nothing  contributes  more  to  JiUing  the  bcig  than 
the  disposal  of  this  apparently  trifling  concern  ;  insomuch,  that  an 
old  musket,  with  a  touchhole  put  in  by  a  clever  mechanic,  would 
beat  a  gun  with  aU  the  new  improvements,  if  this  important  part 
of  it  were  left  to  the  job  of  a  bungler. 

Touchholes  of  platina  are  considered  the  best^  as  those  of  steel 
are  apt  to  collect  rust,  and  one  of  gold  is  more  liable  to  blow  out, 
and,  therefore,  will  not  admit  of  being  made  so  thin ;  consequently, 
(from  requiring  to  be  thicky)  does  not  shoot  so  sharp;  for  the  thinner 
it  is,  the  quicher  will  be  the  firing  of  the  gun. 

The  touchhole  should  be  countersunk;  and,  to  get  at  it  for  this 
purpose,  the  solid  breechings  have  a  screw  directly  opposite,  which 
(although  in  those  of  Mr.  Manton  scarcely  visible)  is  easily  taken 
out  and  put  in  again. —  Vide  Sketches. 

Lock. — Any  comment  on  the  perfection  to  which  this  part  of  a 
gun  is  now  brought  would  be  quite  redundant.  Notwithstanding,  . 
however,  that  almost  every  country  maker  can  turn  out  a  tolerably 
well-filed  lock,  yet  few,  even  in  town^  have  the  knack  of  making 
the  springs  to  go  so  pleasant  to^  the  tottch,  and  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  feel  so  oily,  as  those  made  by  the  Mantons,  the  late 
Mr.  D.  Egg,  Mr.  Nock,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Purdey,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 
some  few  others.  I  mean,  that  many,  even  of  the  best  finished 
locks,  have  an  unpleasant  harshness^  which  is  not  only  disagreeable 
to  feel;  but,  by  reason,  not  so  ready  to  action. 

The  plate  of  a  lock  should  be  so  far  substantial  as  to  be  insured 
from  bending,  which,  if  it  occurred,  would  be  the  means  of  injuring 
all  its  movements. 

Although,  for  large  breechings,  a  long  plate  is  required,  yet  it  is 
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not  necessary  to  put  such  very  cluiiMy  locks  as  we  sometimes  see 
on  even  highly  finished  wildfowl  guns. 

As  remarked  at  the  time  when  I  wrote  my  former  editions, 
many  attempts  were  then  in  vogue  for  making  the  locks  water-proof, 
and  all  of  them  equally  ridiculous.  That  they  might  avert  a  few 
drops  from  an  immediate  entrance  to  the  pan,  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  they  might  keep  the  powder  dry  somewhat  longer  than 
locks  with  the  hammers  on  the  common  construction  ;  but,  that 
they  could  so  completely  resist  the  effect  of  a  damp  atmosphere  on 
the  nitre,  as  always  to  keep  their  priming  dry  throughout  a  rainy 
day,  I  denied;  although  it  might  be  very  easy,  by  way  of  showing 
off  the  lock  in  a  shop,  to  pour  water  over  it  without  wetting  the 
powder.  For  quick  firing  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  the  best  of  all  the 
fiint-locks  I  have  yet  tried  is  one  of  Mr.  D.  Egg's,  on  the  hammer 
of  which  there  is  an  oval  of  platina,  and  into  that  is  dovetailed  a 
sharp  edge  of  the  pan.  This,  with  coarse  powder  and  a  lock-cover, 
I  have  used  on  salt  water,  for  several  winters,  and  it  scarcely  ever 
failed ;  while  the  detonaters  (at  least  those  with  caps)  were  re- 
peatedly missing  fire !  This  happens  to  be  a  self-primer,  and  the 
only  one  that  I  have  ever  yet  seen  that  does  not  go  slow.  Two 
other  kinds  of  self-primers  were  brought  out  by  two  great  makers, 
and,  as  a  third  observed,  if  '^  you  owe  a  man  a  grudge,  advise  him 
to  have  one  of  them." 

Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  made,  almost  every  gun- 
maker  had  been  studying  to  complete  some  water-proof  lock  or 
other,  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  quick  shooting,  and  many  other 
advantages,  that  are  of  more  consequence  than  a  guard  against 
rain.  For,  after  aU,  what  is  the  object  to  be  gained?  If  you 
shoot  in  the  rain,  neither  partridges  nor  snipes  will,  in  general,  lie 
well ;  and  if  you  shoot  in  covert,  your  dogs  are  soon  cowed  by  the 
wet,  and  the  sport  is  anything  but  pleasure ;  and  if  you  go  after 
wildfowl,  you  cannot  choose  a  worse  time  for  your  sport  or  your 
health  than  in  wet  weather. 

I  formerly  observed,  that  if  a  man  was  so  destitute  of  resources 
within  himself  as  to  be  miserable  unless  he  was  shooting,  he  had 
only  to  provide  himself  with  one  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  fulminating  locks, 
which  certainly  defied  the  weather  longer  than  any  others  at  that 
time  invented ;  though,  perhaps,  from  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  oxygen,  they  might  not  be  proof  against  a  continual  pour  of 
rain.     The  invention  is  certainly  of  infinite  merit,  and  has,  of  late 
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years,  been  so  much  improved  on,  that  scarcely  anything  is  now 
thought  of  but  detonating  guns.  I  have,  in  consequence,  been 
making  triab  in  every  way  that ,  appeared  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  give  a  few  directions,  solely  dictated  by  the  result  of 
experiment. 

After  dismissing  everything  concerning  the  flint-lock,  which  I 
find  must  ever  predominate  for  one  kind  of  fire-arms  —  single 
stanchian-guns  of  a  moderate  size  —  say  from  50  to  90  pounds,  — 
I  shall  treat  exclusively  on  **  detonaters." 

Springs. — If  the  mainspring  be  too  strong,  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  hanuner,  the  cock  is  often  broken  for  want  of  resistance ; 
and,  if  the  hammer  or  feather-spring  be  too  stiff,  or  should  shut 
down  with  too  fnuchforce^  it  becomes  difficult  to  throw  it,  even  with 
a  strong  mainspring.  Here,  till  some  years  ago,  most  of  the  gun- 
makers  were  tit  the  dark  ;  as  nothing  was  more  admired  in  a  lock, 
than  the  hammer  shutting  down  with  great  velocity.  This  is  not 
only,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  a  sad  fault;  but  the  ham- 
mer by  thus  coming  down  escapes,  in  a  certain  degree,  from  the 
influence  of  the  spring ;  and,  consequently,  loses  its  pressure  on 
the  pan ;  by  which  the  priming  is  not  so  closely  covered,  and  the 
hammer  is  apt  to  react,  instead  of  obeying  the  mainspring.  In  a 
word,  let  your  hammer  shut  down  dully  and  Jiy  bach  smart  The 
mainspring,  to  be  well  regulated,  should  at  first  pull  up  very  hard, 
and  then  draw  progressively  easier :  because  it  requires  an  accession 
of  force  after  it  has  recovered  the  first  sudden  escape  from  the 
scear-spring,  otherwise  it  will  go  slow  with  a  flint,  and  be  liable 
either  to  cause  a  snap,  or  allow  the  cock  to  be  blown  back  with  a 
detonater. 

Cocks  and  Hammers. — If  the  sportsman  has  no  objection  to 
its  clumsy  appearance,  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  the 
solid  cock  which  faUs  on  its  end,  instead  of  being  stopped  in  the 
middle  by  the  lock-plate.  It  will  therefore  admit  of  mainsprings 
as  strong  as  you  please ;  and,  by  this  means,  add  considerably  to 
quickness  in  firing.  But  if  you  have  very  strong  mainsprings,  with 
the  common  cock,  the  resistance  from  the  hammer-spring,  to  prevent 
its  breaking,  must  be  so  great,  that  you  would  soon  wear  out  your 
hammers,  by  being  obliged  to  use  an  immoderate  quantity  of  new 
fiints.  With  this,  another  part  of  the  lock  also  is  safer,  because  the 
solid  cock  is  received  on  a  firm  support  annexed  to  the  pan ;  while 
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the  one  on  the  other  construction  suddenly  catches  the  lock-plate, 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  jar,  and  brecJi  either  the  tumbler  itself y  or 
the  pin  of  the  tumbler.  A  solid  cock  has  many  other  advantages, 
from  its  durability  and  strength :  it  is  proof  against  all  awkward 
hands,  and  particularly  desirable  on  guns  which  are  liable  to  meet 
with  rough  usage  in  a  boat. 

The  reason  why  some  gunmakers  object  to  it  is,  that  it  is  not  so 
easily  regulated  to  strike  higher  or  lower  with  new  hammers  as  the 
other.  New  hammers!  for  which  most  of  them  have  had  some 
patent  or  fancy  of  their  own ;  and  with  this  they  took  care  to  ac- 
commodate you  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  Add  to  this, 
the  solid  cock  is  not  apt  to  break  like  the  other,  and  is  therefore 
not  so  good  far  trade.  With  due  submission,  however,  to  the 
superior  judgment  of  those  in  the  business,  I  must  beg  to  observe, 
that  I  have  always  found  an  old  hammer  new  steeled  to  fire  better 
than  a  new  hammer ;  insomuch,  that  I  have  had  new  hammers  new 
steeled  before  I  ever  used  them  ;  and  surely  an  old  hammer,  if 
sound,  must  go  pleasanter  than  a  new  one,  which  has  scarcely 
been  used  enough  to  get  rid  of  its  harshness.  The  reason  why 
new  facing  does  best,  is  this  : — in  making  new  hammers,  the  steel 
is  welded  and  incorporated  with  the  iron ;  the  process  of  which 
requires  so  much  heat,  that  it  softens  and  reduces  the  quality  of  the 
steel;  whereas,  by  putting  only  new  faces,  this  evil  is  avoided,  and 
the  steel  may  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  temper.  Gunmakers  hnow 
this  perfectly  well ;  but  whatever  may  be  their  abuse  of  one  another, 
to  customers  in  their  shops,  yet  they  have  the  sense  to  agree  on 
one  point,  namely,  to  keep  among  themselves  this  and  other  little 
secrets  belonging  to  the  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  now  recommend  something  to  their 
advantage  ;  which  is,  that  every  sportsman  be  at  first  equipped 
with  extra  hammers  and  extra  springs  to  his  gun ;  so  that,  by  being 
provided  with  a  spring  cramp,  and  shown  how  to  use  it,  he  may  be 
able  to  remedy  an  accident  with  bis  own  hands,  which  might  other- 
wise oblige  him,  from  the  midst  of  good  shooting,  to  send  away  his 
fowling-piece,  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  gunmaker's  punctuality, 
or  endangered  by  the  unrelenting  hands  and  tools  of  an  awkward 
country  blacksmith.  Hammers,  like  crockery-ware,  are  none  the 
worse  for  age,  though  liable  to  be  broken. 

There  are  two  ways  of  putting  a  hammer  in  motion ;  one  with  a 
wheel  in  the  feather-spring,  and  the  other  with  a  bridge  there,  over 
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which  a  wheel  in  the  hammer  is  made  to  run.  We  may  give  to 
both  of  these  trivial  concerns  their  separate  merits ;  the  former, 
that  of  being  the  neatesty  and  the  latter,  the  least  likely  to  reacts 
and  leave  the  choice  of  them  to  the  gunmaker. 

Mr.  D.  Egg  and  Mr.  Manton  usually  made  the  first  mentioned ; 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  the  other.  With  this  he  was  enabled  to 
have  a  long  neck,  which,  immediately  on  being  put  in  motion, 
raises  the  hammer  so  highy  that  it  cannot  prevent  any  of  the  sparks 
fromfaUing  into  the  pan.  No  locks,  however,  could  go  pleasanter 
than  those  made  by  Mr.  John  Manton  and  Mr.  D.  Egg,  which 
proves,  that  the  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  construction 
is  very  immaterial. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  make  a  few  observations  on  another  point ; 
viz»  the  improvement  of  passing  a  current  of  air  through  theprimingy 
vnthout  suffering  the  powder  to  escape ;  by  which  it  is  kept  dryy 
and  not  liable  to  cake  and  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  hammer.  This 
has  been  completely  effected,  both  by  Messrs.  Manton  and  Mr. 
D.  Egg ;  but,  as  credit  for  the  original  invention  is  due  to  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  I  shall  chiefly  confine  my  description  to  the 
hammer  for  which  he  got  the  patent.  The  object  attained  by  this 
is,  that  when  you  ram  down  the  wadding,  the  air  passes  through 
the  small  perforation  at  the  lip  of  the  hammer,  and  goes  out  through 
a  groove  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan :  yet  this  hole  in  the  lip  is  so  small 
as  not  to  admit  the  powder.  This,  although  apparently  a  trifling 
alteration  from  what  had  been  before  adopted,  is  a  very  great 
advantage,  and  the  Jirst  attempt  that  ever  had  the  desired  effect. 
That  some  air,  in  all  locks,  must  pass,  it  stands  to  reason  ;  but,  if 
the  powder  also  passes,  it  must  be  recollected,  that,  in  comingyrom 
the  chamber  of  breechings  on  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's  construction,  it 
leaves  a  vacuum;  whereas,  with  this  improvement,  the  chamber 
is  always  kept  so  full  of  dry  powder,  that  not  a  grain  can  be  lost, 
or  even  out  of  its  place,  and  thus  there  is  produced  a  sudden  and 
instantaneous ^re.  The  forcible  passing  of  this  current  of  air  also 
effectually  dries  the  powder  in  the  touchhole, 

N.B.  Whatever  new  hammers  may  have  since  been  brought 
out,  for  new  fashion,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  good  of  trade,  yet, 
after  all,  I  find  that  this  hammer  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  produces 
by  far  the  quickest  ignition. — 1844 ! 

In  this  improvement  of  a  gun-lock,  Mr.  John  Manton  so  far 
imitated  his  brother,  that  a  trial,  which  took  place  in  the  court  of 
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Common  Pleas,  was  chiefij  relating  to  his  alleged  infringement  on 
the  patent.  He  there,  however,  gained  his  cause  by  producing 
some  hammers  with  perforated  lips ;  as  well  as  on  the  other  point, 
(concerning  the  elevation,)  by  bringing  forward  an  old  double  gun, 
which  it  has  been  generally  understood  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Lord  Berkeley.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  this  statement 
there  was  some  mistake,  as  the  gun  in  question  was  made  for,  and 
expressly  to  the  order  of,  the  late  Evelyn  Medows,  Esq.,  by  Mr. 
John  Manton,  when  foreman  at  Twig's  ;  and  it  was  from  this  gen- 
tleman that  he  borrowed  the  gun,  which  he  produced  in  court,  in 
order  to  show  that  that  for  which  his  brother  had  obtained  a  patent 
was  not  an  original  invention.  (I  was  favoured  with  this  statement 
by  Mr.  Medows  himself.)  But,  query,  if  Mr.  Joseph  Manton  had 
not  made  the  discovery,  that  this  elevation  and  this  hammer  might, 
with  a  trifling  alteration,  be  adopted  as  the  greatest  improvements, 
would  the  one  at  this  moment  have  been  universally  known  f  or, 
might  not  the  other  have  been  for  ever  buried  in  the  flings  of 
Birmingham  ?  or,  would  not  both  (to  use  a  lawyer's  expression) 
have  become  obsolete  from  non-usage  f 

If  a  hammer  is  too  hard,  the  flint  will  mal^  scarcely  any  im- 
pression on  it ;  and,  if  too  soft,  it  soons  becomes  dented,  like  lead  ; 
but  when  in  good  temper,  the  impression  is  moderatey  and  the 
sparksy  before  they  are  extinguished,  pause  in  the  pan  and  occasion 
a  whizzing  noise. 

You  will  seldom  get  a  London  maker  to  temper,  or  even  face,  a 
hammer,  if  he  can  persuade  you  to  have  a  new  one ;  and  it  is  as 
common  a  trick  to  construct  hammers  so  that  the  flints  may  soon 
cut  them  to  pieces,  as  it  is  to  set  a  fellow  to  work  with  unmerciful 
relays  of  scouring  paper,  to  help  to  wear  out  the  barrels,  under  the 
old  plea,  that  the  trade  must  live. 

Pan. — K  the  pan  is  not  placed  considerably  below  the  touchhole 
(that  is,  with  its  edge  just  under  the  touchhole),  the  gun  will  always 
fire  slow,  because,  instead  of  catching  the  first  flash,  which  invariably 
rises,  the  charge  is  not  ignited  till  the  priming  hcu  burnt  down  to 
below  the  touchhole,  and  consequently  the  discharge  is  prolonged 
into  two  motions.  If  a  pan  is  placed  too  high,  therefore,  the 
remedy  is,  to  put  a  very  little  depth  of  priming. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pan  is  placed  too  kw,  the  gun  will,  of 
eoarse,  be  liable  to  flash,  instead  of  going  ofll 
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TRIGGER. 

Let  the  triggers  of  all  your  guns  be  made  to  go 
nearly  alike ;  for,  if  one  requires  too  hard  a  pull, 
it  is  a  sad  check  to  shooting;  and,  if  it  goes  too  easy^ 
you  are  liable  to  the  accident  of  firing  the  gun  before 
it  is  fairly  brought  to  the  shoulder.  Any  good  lock- 
finisher  will  rectify  these  extremes,  by  filing,  more 
or  less,  the  part  where  the  scear  catches  the  turnbler. 
The  most  accurate  way  to  regulate  the  pull  of  a 
trigger,  as  well  as  that  of  a  cock,  is  by  a  small  stilliard, 
which  will  draw  out  and  regulate  those  of  twenty 
guns  to  the  same  focus. 

Thousands  of  even  good  shots  have  either  con- 
demned a  gun,  or  been  out  of  conceit  with  their 
own  shooting,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
triggers  not  being  regulated  to  the  same  pull,  and 
consequently  the  body  of  their  charge  going  behind, 
or  under,  the  object,  when  they  are  using  a  trigger 
that  goes  a  little  harder  than  the  one  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  Wear  and  tear  alone  will 
cause  this  impediment.  The  pull  of  triggers  is  much 
more  than  people  would  imagine,  and  many  a  bet 
might  I  have  won  on  this  subject.  Will  all  my 
readers  believe  that  four  pounds  is  about  the  average 
pull  for  Lancaster's  and  Long's  best  double  guns? 
The  n^A^hand  trigger,  being  farther  off,  should  pull 
rather  under  four  pounds,  and  the  left  trigger,  being 
nearer  at  hand,  should  pull  a  little  over  four  pounds. 
This  brings  each  pull  to  a  nice  equilibrium ;  and  of 
all  the  men  to  regulate  it  no  one  can  beat  Long. 
Let  every  sportsman  therefore  have  a  trigger  stil- 
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Hard,  like  this,  and  whenever  any  of  his  guns  piiU  too 
hardy  send  them  to  Long,  or  some  other  first-rate 


man ;  as  this  job,  though  requiring  only  a  few  mi- 
nutes, is  too  delicate  a  one  to  be  entrusted  to  a  rough 
workman. 

N.  B.  A  common  shop-stilliard  may  be  altered  into 
a  trigger-stilliard. 

The  triggers  are  now  kept  well  in  their  places,  by 
the  constant  pressure  of  little  springs,  and  you  must 
therefore  push  them  back  before  you  can  let  in  your 
locks.     This  was  Joe  Manton's  invention. 

In  cleaning  locks,  the  best  places  to  put  a  little  oil 
are, 

1st.  (For  a/^n^gun.)  In  front  of  the  pan,  imme- 
diately under  the  neck  of  the  hammer,  from  whence 
the  oil  will  find  its  way  through  to  the  wheel  and 
spring. 

2d.  (For  ALL  GUNS.)  On  the  pivot-nail,  or  centre  of 
the  tumbler,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  works  move  : 

3d.  On  the  lock-plate,  under  the  works,  where  a 
feather  may  be  inserted : 

4th.  Where  the  scear  catches  the  tumbler. 

TO  TAKE  A  LOCK  TO  PIECES. 

In  the  event  of  breaking  or  weakening  a  spring, 
and  therefore  having  to  replace  it  with  an  extra  one  ; 
or,  in  case  the  works  of  a  lock  should  have  become 
damaged  by  rust  and  neglect,  every  sportsman  should 
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be  provided  with  a  little  spring-cramp^  which  may  be 
carried  with  his  gun-case,  and  with  which  he  may 
himself  take  his  locks  to  pieces,  with  as  much  safety 
as  the  first  workman  in  London.  I  have,  therefore, 
here  given  specific  directions,  regularly  numbered,  by 
having  which  before  him  he  will,  I  trust,  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  mistake,  either  in  taking  his  locks 
to  pieces,  or  putting  them  together. 

TO  TAKE  OFF  THE  [HAMMER  AND]  SPRINGS. 

N.  B.  In  cramping  springs^  be  sure  never  to  confine  them  closer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  othertoise  you  will  soon  weaken  and 
spoil  them, 

MAINSPRING. 
To  take  off:  — 

1.  Put  lock  to  full  cock. 

2.  Cramp  the  mainspring. 

3.  Let  down  the  cock,  and  the  mainspring  will  drop  off. 

To  put  it  on  again :  — 

{L^t  cock  be  left  down,) 

1.  Hook  the  end  of  the  mainspring  on  the  swivel,  or  chain. 

2.  Move  it  up,  and  into  its  position  on  the  lock-plate. 

3.  Unscrew  the  cramp,  and  the  mainspring  will  be  replaced 

for  action. 

[HAMMER. 

To  take  off:  — 

1.  Shut  down  the  hammer. 

2.  Keep  gradually  cramping  the  spring,  till  bj  shaking  the 

lock  in  your  hand,   you  can  just  hear  the  hammer 
rattle,  from  being  loose. 

3.  Take  out  the  screw  from  behind,  and  the  hammer  will  fall 

out. 

To  put  it  on :  — 

1.  Put  the  hammer  in  its  place  again. 
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2.  Turn  in  the  screw. 

3.  Set  the  spring  at  liberty. 

To  take  the  hammer-sprinff  out,  you  must  first  take  away  the 
hammer^  and  also  the  mainspring,  to  get  at  the  screw  behind. 
The  hammer-spring  must  be  then  confined  till  taken  out^  and 
put  on  again  to  receive  the  hammer.] 

TO  DISSECT  THE  SMALL  WORKS  OP  A  LOCK. 

(In  doing  which  be  careful  not  to  mix  your  small  screws.) 

Having  previously  taken  off  your  mainspring, 

L  Unscrew,  and  take  out,  the  scear.  This  must  be  done  by 
half  cocking,  and  then  pressing  the  fore-part  of  the 
lock  against  your  left  breast,  by  putting  the  baU  of  the 
thumb  against  the  back  part  of  the  cock ;  and,  with 
this,  pushing  the  coch  forward^  while  you  squeeze  to- 
gether the  scear  and  scear-spring,  with  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb,  for  the  facility  of  taking  out  the  scear- 
screw. 

2.  Undo  the  two  screws,  and  take  off  the  bridle. 

3.  Unscrew  and  take  out  the  scear-ipnw^. 

4.  Unscrew  and  take  off  the  cock,  which  will  come  from  the 

tumbler  by  being  gently  tapped  inwards  with  the 
handle  of  your  tumscrew. 

5.  Take  out  the  tumbler. 

TO  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

1.  Put  in  the  tumbler,  and  screw  on  the  cock. 

2.  Screw  on  the  scear-spring. 

3.  Set  on  the  bridle  with  the  two  upper  screws. 

4.  Put  in  the  scear  ;  to  open  a  dear  passage  for  the  screw  of 

which,  you  must  observe  the  same  pressure  of  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  on  the  scear  and  scear-spring,  and 
the  pushing  of  the  cock  forward,  as  before  described 
for  toAtn^  q^  the  scear. 
The  reason  for  this  pressure  being  required,  to  put  in  the  scear, 
is,  to  get  the  hole  in  the  scear  opposite  the  hole  in  the  bridle,  so 
as  to  admit  the  scear-screw  to  pass  freely.    What  most  frequently 
puzzles  people,  who  are  not  used  to  mechanics,   is,  that  they 
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neglect  to  keep  pressing  the  cock  forward^  and  by  that  means  the 
scear  is  constantly  slipping  out  of  the  tumbler,  and  they  are  plagued 
to  get  the  holes  in  a  line,  to  which  they  would  immediately  be 
brought  by  the  pressing  forward  of  tke  cock  and  the  pressing 
inward  of  tke  scear, 

{Having  finished  so  far) 
IjET  down  tke  cocky  to  put  on  the  mainspring,  as  before 
directed,  and  your  lock  will  have  every  thing  in  its 
place. 
Observe  well,  that  except  the  pressure  required  to  put  in  the 
scear,  which  is  the  only  part  in  the  least  difficult,  there  should  be 
no  force  whatever  used  with  the  works  of  a  gunlock. 

With  detonating  guns,  however,  we  have  but  half  the  trouble, 
and  the  only  extra  dissection  that  may  be  required  for  those  which 
are  now  most  usually  made  is,  to  screw  out  the  nipple  or  pivot 
with  a  small  wrench  or  key. 

In  doing  all  this,  or  indeed  any  thing  to  a  gun,  it 
is  advisable  to  put  on  an  old  pair  of  gloves,  as  the 
warmth  of  the  skin  is  apt  to  produce  rust,  and  the 
hand,  with  the  glove  on,  has  a  better  purchase  for 
taking  out  the  scear. 

As  a  key  to  the  foregoing  directions,  the  following 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  proper  names  for  the 
principal  parts  of  a  gun,  which  may  not  be  universally 
known  among  sportsmen. 

alphabetical  list  of  names 

or 
THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OF  A  GUN. 

Back-pin.  Screws,  by  taking  out  which  you  are  enabled  to  work 
at,  and  countersink,  the  inside  of  the  touchhole. 

Bolts.  Pieces  of  steel,  which  push  through  the  loops  to  fasten 
barrel  into  stock. 

Bbeak-off.  Part  where  the  breeching  hooks  into  the  false- 
breech. 
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Bridle.  Polished  piece  of  steel,  which  caps  the  tumbler,  is 
then  put  on  with  two  screws,  and  afterwards  receives  the  scear* 
screw. 

Cap.     Up  of  stock  ;  or  covering  for  worm  of  ramrod. 

Casting  off.  Inclining  outwards  of  the  but,  so  as  to  bring  the 
line  of  aim  inwards,  and  more  readj  to  meet  the  eye. 

Chain,  or  Swivfl.  A  little  catch,  suspended  from  the  neck  of 
the  tumbler,  to  receive  the  end  of  the  mainspring. 

Chahbeb.  Centre  or  principal  tube  in  breeching.  The  Ante- 
chamber is  the  smaller  tube,  leading  from  this  to  the  touchhole. 

Cock-screw.     That  which  screws  in  the  flint. 

Coyer.  The  piece  of  iron  which  holds,  bj  a  spring,  the  copper 
primer  in  detonaters. 

Cup.     Concave  at  the  top  of  improved  breechings. 

Escutcheons.  Pieces  of  silver,  to  prevent  bolts  from  wearing 
stock ;  and  also  the  shield  on  which  the  crest  and  cipher  are 
usuaUy  engraved. 

Facing  (of  hammer).  Part  which,  by  coming  in  contact  with  flint, 
strikes  Are. 

False-breechino.  Part  where  the  ends  of  the  breechings  hook 
in,  before  the  barrels  can  be  laid  in  the  stock. 

False-bbeech-screw.  That  which  passes  through  the  stock  into 
the  trigger-plate,  and  screws  them  together. 

Fence.  Part  between  cock  and  pan,  on  which  is  received  the  solid 
cock. 

Guard.    Bow  which  defends  the  triggers. 

Hammer-spring.     On  which  hammer  is  moved. 

Hammer-bridle.     Part  which  the  tail  of  hammer  works  in. 

Heel-plate.     Plate  with  which  the  but  is  tipped. 

Jaws.    Lips  of  the  cock,  which  hold  the  flint. 

Lock-plate.    Plate  to  which  the  lock  is  formed. 

Loops.  Eyes  to  barrel,  which  receive  the  bolts  that  fasten  it  into 
stock. 

Main-spring.     That  by  which  tumbler  is  worked  with  cock. 

Nipple  (or  Pivot).  Protuberance  on  which  strikes  the  cock  of  a 
detonating  gun,  which  is  ignited  by  copper  caps, 

NiPPLE-wTtENCH.  Pockct-machine,  to  take  out  the  nipple,  if  re- 
quired. 

Pipes.    Bands  to  receive  ramrod. 

Rib.    Piece,  or  strip,  on  which  slides  the  ramrod. 
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ScBOLL-GUABD.     An  extra  bow,  continued  from  the  gnard,  to 

steady  the  hand. 
ScEAR.     Part  which  catches  the  tumbler,  for  half  or  wh6Le  cock, 

and  which,  being  pushed  up  bj  trigger,  lets  off  the  gun. 
ScEAB-SPBiNG.     The  spring,  which  presses  the  scear  against,  and 

holds  it  in  the  notches  of  the  tumbler,  for  either  half  or  whole 

cock. 
Side-kail.     Screw  which  fastens  on  the  lock. 
Sight.     Little  bit  of  gold  or  silver,  to  bring  up  to  the  object,  when 

taking  a  deliberate  aim. 
Spking-cramp.     a  small  instrument  for  dissecting  locks. 
Strikes.     The  moveable  head  to  the  best  sort  of  cock,  which  strikes 

a  copper  cap. 
Tail.     The  arch,  shoulder,  or  neck  of  a  hammer. 
Top-piece.     Groove,  or  elevation,  along  which  is  directed  the  line 

of  aim. 
Trigger-plate.     Plate  in  which  the  triggers  work. 
Trigger-springs.      Small  springs  to  keep  triggers  constantly 

pressing  close  to  scear. 
Tumbler.     The  moveable  centre-piece  of  a  lock,  which  falls  with, 

and  is  subservient  to,  the  cock. 
Tumbler-screw.     The  little  screw  which  fastens  on  the  cock. 
Vent-hole.     A  small  hole  at  the  side  of  the  breeching,  in  a  de- 

tonater,  to  let  out  the  gas,  and  lessen  the  recoiL 
Worm.    Screw,  at  the  end  of  ramrod,  for  drawing  out  the  wadding. 

•^*  When  you  find  a  lock  rub,  or  bind,  be  sure  and  see  that  it 
does  not  do  so  in  consequence  of  some  little  screw  or  other  having 
worked  loose,  befor^  you  attempt  easing  the  part  of  the  stock 
where  the  friction  takes  place. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   CLEANING   GUNS, 

Ain> 
PRECAUTIONS   AGAINST   THEIR   HANGING  FIBE. 

Let  your  barrels  be  first  washed  perfectly  clean 
with  coldy  and  then  JiU  each  of  them  with  h^t  water ; 
which,  by  the  time  it  has  nearly  run  out  at  the  touch- 
holes,  will  accelerate  their  being  wiped  dry,  as  much 
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IIS  though  boiling  water  had  been  used ;  and,  before 
they  have  completely  discharged  the  water,  stop  the 
muzzles  and  touchholes ;  and,  after  shaking  it  up  and 
down  in  the  barrels,  turn  it  out  at  the  muzzles,  by 
which  means  you  will  effectually  stir  up  and  expel 
any  extraneous  matter  that  may  have  lodged  in  the 
bottom  of  the  chambers. 

I  have  recommended  washing  guns  with  cold 
water,  firom  having  found  that  it  always  more  readily 
removes  the  foulness  occasioned  by  the  powder,  which, 
from  sudden  heat,  is  apt,  at  first,  to  dry  and  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  caliber :  whereas,  with  cold  water, 
it  remains  in  a  moist  state,  and  immediately  mixes. 

In  cleaning  barrels,  a  little  fine  sand  or  brickdust 
will  remove  the  lead.  If  hot  water  should  be  required 
for  this  purpose^  the  gun  may  be  scoured  with  it,  after 
having  been  washed  with  cold. 

Some  have  their  guns,  occasionally,  only  dry  wiped, 
which  is  not  so  well,  as  the  introduction  of  the 
cleaning-rod  drives  the  dirt  into  the  chamber,  from 
whence  it  becomes  dijflScult  to  remove  it  without 
water.  But  when  a  gun  is  put  by,  after  a  few  shots 
only  have  been  fired,  there  is  no  objection  to  wiping 
out  the  barrels,  with  dry  tow  or  cloth,  provided  it  be 
so  sparingly  applied  as  not  to  force  the  dirt  into  the 
breechings. 

The  tow  proper  for  cleaning  guns  is  that  fine  sort, 
which  is  called  surgeon! s  tow^  and  sold  by  the  chemists: 
but  for  cleaning  barrels^  the  breechings  of  which  can- 
not be  readily  seen  throitghj  and  particularly  those  of 
DETONATING  gunSj  I  should  recommend  using  nothing 
but  cloth,  which  answers  nearly  or  quite  as  well,  and 
by  which  means  you  are  not  liable  to  the  serioits 
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accident  that  might  happen  from  having  tow  left  in 
the  chamber. 

Cloth  is  also  more  portable  for  travelling^  as  the 
same  pieces  of  it  may,  by  being  washed,  serve  for 
several  times. 

Some  of  our  modems  recommend  a  sponge !  fitted 
to  the  end  of  the  cleaning-rod.  Let  us  have  a  receipt 
to  kill  birds  without  shot,  and  this  will  do  vastly 
well ;  but  unfortunately  guns,  after  being  fired,  be- 
come leaded  J  and  then  of  what  avail  is  a  sponge? 

We  are  told,  that  a  barrel  should  be  cleaned  after 
having  been  fired  about  twenty  rounds;  but,  as  it  is 
not  every  manor  that  will  now  aflford  so  many  shots  in 
a  dayy  it  becomes  a  query,  how  often  we  may  venture 
to  put  away  a  gun  which  has  been  used.  I  think, 
that  if  eight  or  ten  shots  have  been  fired  from  each 
barrel,  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  gun  washed  on  re- 
turning from  the  field ;  and,  if  not,  the  way  to  pre- 
vent it  hanging  fire  (if  kept  loaded)  is  simply  to 
prick  the  touchhole,  put  fresh  prime,  and  give  the 
but  a  few  smart  strokes  with  the  hand :  or,  with  a 
detonater,  to  prick  the  hole  of  the  nipple,  and  lodge 
therein  a  few  grains  of  powder,  before  you  put  on  the 
cap,  which,  by  the  way,  should  never  be  left  on, 
when  the  gun  is  put  by  for  any  length  of  time. 
Should  the  gun  have  been  in  the  damp,  or  loaded 
some  time,  the  more  certain  way  is  to  fire  it  off;  then 
put  in  a  fresh  charge  of  powder,  while  the  barrels  are 
warm^  and  afterwards  take  off  your  locks,  and  wipe 
them,  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  breechings  and 
touchholes,  which  may  be  warranted  free  again,  by 
being  probed  with  the  clipped  end  of  a  stiff  feather : 
and  all  this  done  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  ex* 
plain  it. 
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When  you  put  away  your  gun  empty,  you,  of 
course,  always  let  down  the  springs  of  the  locks ;  and, 
as  their  being  kept  long  at  the  half-cock  tends  so 
much  to  weaken  them,  it  would  even  be  advisable 
for  those  who  keep  their  guns  loaded  to  do  the  same. 
A  piece  of  tow  should  be  put  in  the  pan  (or  on  the 
nipple,  if  a  detonater)  to  prevent  damp,  and  the  ram- 
rod left  in,  as  a  caution  to  those  who  might  otherwise 
take  up  the  gun.  It  is  highly  improper,  however, 
imder  any  circumstances,  and  particularly  where 
there  are  children  in  a  house,  ever  to  leave  fire-arms 
about  charged,  unless  secured  out  of  reach,  or  by  lock 
and  key. 

A  little  cleaning  ought  to  be  occasionally  had 
recourse  to  in  the  field.  Were  the  pans  of  a  flint-gun 
wiped^  and  the  feather  inserted  in  the  touchholes  after 
every  shot,  your  gun  would  scarcely  ever  be  known 
to  hang  fire,  unless  this  precaution  had  been  coun- 
teracted  by  your  forgetting  to  load  it  while  warm,  or 
some  other  circumstance;  and  I  see  nothing  to 
justify  your  neglect  in  this,  except  the  incessant 
rising  of  birds,  in  which  case  you  may  be  permitted 
to  await  a  leisure  opportunity.  Nothing  is  more 
absurd,  if  a  gun  has  been  worshed^  than  dirtying  it, 
long  before  there  is  any  occasion  for  so  doing,  by 
what  is  called  squibbing,  which  answers  the  purpose 
only  of  alarming  women  and  poultry,  putting  your 
cattle  into  a  gallop,  and  your  kennel  fuU  cry;  and, 
in  short,  making  a  general  disturbance  among  your 
domestic  animals !  —  very  excusable  in  a  boy,  who 
would  desire  no  better  fiin ! 

If  a  gun,  after  jour  having  probed  the  touchhole,  should  ever 
flash  in  the  pan,  you  had  better  draw  the  shot ;  and,  in  firing  off 
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the  powder,  hold  the  gun  sideways  (that  is,  with  the  touchhole 
uppermost).  I  have  seen  shooters  plagued  for  half  an  hour  with 
their  guns,  which  have  gone  off  immediate^  on  being  held  in  this 
manner. 

The  proper,  safest,  and  most  certain  way  of  ascertaining  tiiat 
your  gun  be  perfectly  clean,  is  to  hold  it  to  the  light,  and  look 
through  it  (as  before  recommended) ;  and  to  prove  that  neither 
oil  nor  damp  be  left  behind,  put  your  charge  of  powder  into  the 
barrel,  and,  before  you  add  the  wadding,  see  that  the  few  graios, 
which  you  can  shake  into  the  pan,  are  quite  dry  ;  and  i/soy  prime, 
and  finish  loading ;  but  observe,  that  in  trying  this  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Manton*s  original  patent  hanmiers  (which  are  the  best  he  ever 
invented),  you  must,  for  the  moment,  leave  the  pans  open,  or  no 
powder  will  pass. 

If  a  stupid  fellow  wedges  dry  tow  into  your  gun, 
Avitli  the  cleaning-rod,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and 
the  rod  may  then  be  turned  round  and  drawn  out. 
I  remember  this  occurred  with  a  large  punt-gun,  at 
which  I  caught  four  men  bawling  away  most  unmer- 
cifully, but  to  no  eflfect.  I  luckily  came  by  and  saved 
the  destruction  of  the  cleaning-rod,  if  not  the  injury 
of  the  barrel,  by  suggesting  this  simple  contrivance. 

These  little  remedies,  I  am  aware,  must  be  insipid 
to  the  reader ;  but,  when  wanted^  often  prove  worth 
double  the  price  of  a  book;  so  that  I  have  never 
failed  to  pencil  down,  and  afterwards  insert  here,  all 
that  I  thought  had  the  least  chance  of  being  original 
to  the  average  of  sportsmen. 


GRAVITATING  STOPS. 

An  insurance  from  accidents^  with  a  double  gun^  is 
completely  effected  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's 
gravitating  stops,  which  act  of  themselves,  to  remedy 
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the  serious  danger  of  loading  with  a  barrel  cocked ; 
and,  with  these  stops,  you  may,  by  holding  the  gun 
downwards,  carry  both  barrels  cocked,  through  a 
hedge-row,  with  little  or  no  danger,  if  any  circuni' 
stance  could  justify  such  determined  preparation. 

The  gravitating  stops,  I  should  not  omit  to  mention, 
require  to  be  kept  very  clean,  as,  with  rust  or  dirt 
under  them,  they  will  not  fall  so  readily,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  gun  from  going  oflF.  This  I  name  as  a 
caution  to  a  slovenly  shooter,  and  not  as  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  plan.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that 
these  gravitating  stops  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
when  they  have  been  the  means  of  preventing  many 
serious  accidents  to  young  sportsmen.  I  should  still 
recommend  them  to  beginners  in  the  use  of  a  double 
gun.  How  Joe  could  have  reconciled  himself  to 
putting  them  forth  as  indispensable,  and  then  become 
the  first  to  discard  them,  is  to  be  accounted  for  no 
other  way,  than  because  they  were,  of  necessity, 
superseded  to  admit  of  a  clap-trap-looking  thing, 
called  "  the  cover,"  which  receives  and  holds  copper 
primers. 

As  I  once  observed,  "  the  primer-guns  should  be 
contrived  without  this  ugly  appendage ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  think  they  mil,  before  we  have  completed 
this  edition." 

When  making  this  remark,  I  had  in  my  head  a 
contrivance  to  do  away  with  "  covers."  I  gave  the 
idea  to  old  Alick  (a  noted  mechanic  and  satellite  of 
Joe)  who,  after  passing  some  compliments  in  his 
broad  Scotch,  retired  to  work  on  it ;  and  then  took 
the  specimen  to  Lancaster,  by  whose,  as  well  as 
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Long's,  further  improvements  on  it,  we  have  now 

copper  primer-guns  brought  to  perfection. 

*i^*  Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  safety-stops,  it  is  but  justice 
to  state  that  in  1837  I  was  waited  on,  by  Mr.  Comer,  the  gnnmaker 
in  Weymouth,  who  walked  fifty  miles  to  see  me  and  show  me  a 
gun  of  his  own  invention,  by  which  he  not  only  precludes  the  risk 
of  a  careless  person  shooting  himself ;  but  also  renders  it  impos- 
sible that  he  can  accidentally  shoot  his  companion. 


DETONATING  SYSTEM. 

Now  that  every  gunmaker  and  almost  every  sports- 
man is  so  infatuated  with  the  detonating,  or  per- 
cussion, system,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  whole 
of  this  edition,  which  relates  to  the  flint,  will  by 
many  be  considered  an  obsolete  subject,  and  there- 
fore an  useless  insertion.  I  fancy  that  I  see  a 
fashionable  sportsman  opening  this  little  work,  catch- 
ing his  eye  on  the  word  "  flint,"  "  pan,"  or  "  hammer," 
throwing  down  the  book,  walking  out  of  the  shop, 
and  exclaiming,  "  a  hundred  years  out  of  date !"  little 
aware,  however,  that,  for  these  last  twenty-four  years, 
I  have  made,  perhaps,  more  trials  of  detonaters  than 
any  gunmaker  in  the  kingdom ;  and  were  I  to  print 
every  schedule  that  was  carefully  noted  down  at  the 
time  of  trial,  I  might  compile  a  work,  which  would 
be  formed  of  pages,  more,  in  appearance,  like  a  book 
of  arithmetic,  than  a  work  of  sentences.  I  shall 
therefore  not  trouble  my  readers  with  a  dry  detail  of 
evidence,  but  merely  insert  one  of  the  schedules,  with 
a  copy  of  an  impartial  opinion  which  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton  in  1822;  as  every  subsequent  trial, 
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up  to  the  present  time,  has  only  served  more  strongly 
to  confirm  that  opinion. 

Were  I  inclined,  however,  to  make  any  farther 
observation,  it  would  be  to  say,  that  on  further  and 
more  general  trial,  I  find,  so  far  from  not  having 
done  justice  to  the  percussion  principle,  I  have,  like 
all  other  modem  shooters,  been  rather  over-rating  its 
merits  than  otherwise:  for  the  more  shots  I  fire, 
the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  the  JUnt-gon  shoots 
the  strongest  into  the  hird^  and  by  far  the  easiest 
against  the  shoulder. 

It  seems  a  paradox  that  a  percussion-gun  should 
fire  quicker^  and  yet  not  stronger  than  a  flint  gun ; 
but,  most  assuredly,  this  is  the  case.  It  may  per- 
haps, in  some  measure,  be  accounted  for  thus :  the 
gas  flies  instantaneously  through  the  whole  charge 
of  powder,  and  puts  it  in  motion  with  such  rapidity, 
that  one  half  of  the  powder  is  not  ignited  till  the 
other  half  and  the  shot  have  made  some  progress  up 
the  barrel,  and,  consequently,  there  takes  place 
(owing,  perhaps,  to  the  vacuum  which  is  thus  occa- 
sioned) a  violent  concussion  or  reaction,  which,  so  far 
from  giving  strength  to  the  shot,  is  rather  inimical  to 
projectile  force,  though  it  causes  a  severe  strain  on 
the  barrel,  and  therefore  shakes  every  other  part  of 
the  gun.  For  this  reason  I  find,  that  instead  of 
ahnost  equal  measure  of  powder  and  shot  {the  sure 
proportion  for  strong  and  good  shooting)^  a  detonater^ 
in  one's  own  defence,  had  better  be  loaded  with  three 
quarters  in  measure  of  powder,  to  four  quarters  of 
shot ;  and  that  long  barrels^  which  are  opened  behind^ 
and  nip  the  charge^  in  the  cylinder^  till  more  of  the 
powder  is   bumtj   do  more  justice  to   the  percussion' 
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system  than  the  others.^  I  had  ample  proof  of  this 
by  an  experiment  with  a  musket  of  three  feet  six 
inches,  and  a  double  gun  of  two  feet  eight  inches. 
The  musket,  when  made  into  a  detonater,  shot  very 
near,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  when  a  flint-gun ;  but 
the  double  gun  did  not  shoot  so  well,  afterwards,  by 
at  least  one-fourth!  which  evidently  shows  that  quick' 
ness  and  strength  are  not  always  combined.  For 
instance:  load  one  gun  with  large-grained  powder, 
and  another  with  very  fine  canister-powder.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  the  latter  will  fire  the  quickest;  but 
I  would  back  the  other  to  fire  the  strongest  if  of 
equally  good  quality,  because  the  larger  powder  has 
the  more  projectile  force.  Again,  fire  a  small  de- 
tonater and  a  swivel-gun,  ay,  a  twelve-pounder  if  you 
please,  at  a  mark  only  thirty  yards  oflF,  and  see  if  the 
little  gun  does  not  shoot  up  to  that  distance  as  quick 
as,  or  quicker  than,  the  others !  And  yet  would  it 
not  be  ridiculous  to  compare  them  for  strength  f 

The  late  Mr.  D.  Egg  made  to  me  a  droll,  though 
a  good,  comparison,  on  the  ignition  of  detonating 
guns :  he  said,  "  If  I  were  to  kick  a  fellow  out  of  my 
shop,  would  he  go  off  so  strong  on  his  legs  as  if  I 
allowed  him  to  walk  out  ?" 

I  am  not  fond  of  quoting,  but  nevertheless  I  must 
copy  a  few  lines  on  the  percussion  principle  by 
Ezekiel  Baker,  one  of  the  very  few  master-gunmakers 
in  London  who  understand  barrels.  I  never  saw  * 
Mr.  Baker,  though  I  have  read  a  few  extracts  from 
his  work,  which  prove  that  he  has  the  ability  to  dis* 

♦  I  have  proved,  since  the  7th  edition,  that,  for  these  guns  an 
equal  measure  of  powder  and  shot  is  the  proper  charge. 
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cover,  and  the  honesty  to  publish,  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  He  says,  "  By  the  detonating,  or  per- 
cussion principle,  the  whole  of*  the  powder  is  fired 
instantaneously ;  but  the  very  quickness  with  which 
the  powder  is  burned,  in  my  opinion,  lessens  its 
general  effect,  and  I  am  satisfied  more  execution  will 
be  done  at  an  equal  distance  with  the  charge  from 
the  common  flint.  Indeed,  I  have  proved  this  by 
many  experiments  from  the  same  barrel.  In  rain,  or 
snow,  the  percussion-lock  will  act  from  its  detonating 
power,  more  correctly  than  the  common  flint-lock; 
and  this,  by  sportsmen,  is  considered  its  greatest,  and, 
I  must  confess,  it  appears  to  me,  its  only,  advantage." 
This,  am2/ should  add  (as  I  observed  in  1822)  the 
"  wonderful  accuracy  it  gives  in  so  readily  obeying 
the  eye:"  and  (as  I  observed  in  1824)  "having 
scarcely  any  flash  from  the  lock  of  the  first  barrel  to 
intercept  the  sight  of  the  second." 

Another  observation  should  be  made:  A  well- 
known  gunmaker  (not  Joe  Manton),  in  presence  of  a 
well-known  sportsman,  offered  to  bet  me  fifty  guineas 
that  a  detonater  of  equal  size,  &c.  would  beat  a 
flint-gun.  I  immediately  took  up  the  bet,  told  his 
clerk  to  book  it,  and  offered  to  double  it  if  he  chose. 
He  then  fought  off,  and  would  not  stand  to  what  he 
proposed.  Soon  after  the  sportsman  left  the  shop, 
and  the  gunmaker  then  said  to  me  "  You  are  quite 
right ;  but  if  you  had  not  taken  me  up  I  should  have 
got  an  order  for  a  brace  of  detonating  guns ! "     Let 

•  "  Tke  fchole  ofl^  These  are  the  only  three  words  that  I  have 
the  least  doubt  of  throughout  Mr.  Baker's  observation :  as  this 
question,  I  conceive,  depends  on  what  quantity  of  powder  yon  put 
into  the  gun. 
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this  be  a  lesson,  then,  to  gunmakers,  not  to  be  so 
ready  in  offering  wagers  to  gentlemen.  This  was 
before  the  late  improvements  in  barrels,  and  the  new 
mode  of  boring  were  adopted;  for  then  every  gun- 
maker  knew  that  he  was  deceiving  his  customers 
when  he  asserted  that  a  detonater  would  shoot  even 
equal  to  a  flint-gun. 

In  short,  it  does  not  require  a  succession  of  argu- 
ments and  anecdotes  to  prove,  that  if  guns  on  one 
principle  are  sooner  shook  to  pieces,  and  worn  out, 
than  guns  on  another,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  trade 
not  only  to  universally  adopt  them,  but  to  employ 
people,  who  will  write  anything,  for  so  much  a  sheet, 
to  overrate  them  to  the  credulous,  through  the  medium 
of  some  publication  or  other.  Let  the  reader,  how- 
ever, put  down  all  that  I  have  said,  or  that  others  in 
argument  against  me  may  say,  as  nothing ;  and  only 
take  a  walk  to  some  field  with  a  few  flint-guns  and 
detonaters,  of  equal  sizes,  and  fairly  try  them  at  two 
or  three  quires  of  paper,  and  then  let  his  opinion  be 
guided  hj  facts  instead  of  words. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  will  proceed  to  repeat  the  oame 
trials  that  I  gave  in  the  earlier  editions. 

Trial  on  the  8th  of  November,  1822,  of  a  171bs. 
Joseph  Manton  duck-gun,  at  fifty  yards,  loaded  with 
four  ounces  of  B.  B.  shot,  and  rather  more  than  an 
equal  measure  of  fine  cylinder-powder,  at  a  sheet  of 
pasteboard,  and  twelve  sheets  of  thick  brown  paper, 
which  presented  a  target  of  28  by  22  inches  in  size. 
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WITH  FLINT-LOCK. 


Bound  1 

In  the  first  sheet 
54 

Through  the  pasteboard 

and  the  twelfth  sheet. 

54 

2 

-       45 

41 

3 

38 

37 

Total      137 


132 


WITH  DETONATING  LOCK. 


Bound  1 

In  the  first  sheet. 
36 

Through  the  pasteboard 
and  the  twelfth  sheet 
34 

2 

.      43 

40 

3 

30 

30 

Totfd     109 


104 


Majority  in  favour  of  the  flint  in  the  aggregate  of 
three  rounds. 


In  the  first  sheet 

With  flint-lock  -     137 

Detonating  lock    -     109 


Through  the  pasteboard 
and  the  twelfth  i 

-  132 

-  104 


M^<»it7       28  28 

One  round,  as  above,  with  No.  1  shot  : 

WITH  DETONATING  LOCK. 
In  the  first  sheet  Through  all. 

75  .  .  .  64 

A  round  f5pom  one  of  the  best  fourteen-gauge 
double  detonaters  in  the  kingdom,  made  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton,  with  No.  1  shot,  as  above,  (with 
wadding  cut  by  his  new  dented  punch  on  both  powder 

F  2 
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and  shot)  ;  in  order  to  show,  that  even  the  very  best 
small  guns  will  not  throw  large  shot  like  duck  guns : 

In  the  first  sheet.  Through  all. 

35  ...  30 

A  second  round  from  the  same  barrel  (loaded  with 
wadding  cut  by  a  common  punch  on  the  powder^  and 
wadding  cut  by  a  dented  punch  on  the  shot) : 

111  the  first  sheet.  Through  all. 

40  ...  36 

The  judgment  that  I  summed  up,  and  sent  to  Joe 
Manton  was  this  :  —  "  From  the  result  of  very  many 
experiments,  Col.  Hawker  is  of  opinion,  that  for  neat 
shooting  in  the  field,  or  covert,  and  also  for  killing 
single  shots  at  wild-fowl  rapidly  flying,  and  particu- 
larly by  night,  there  is  not  a  question  in  favour  of  the 
detonater,  as  its  trifling  inferiority  to  the  flint  is  tenfold 
repaid  by  the  wonderful  accuracy  it  gives  in  so  readily 
obeying  the  eye.  But  in  firing  a  heavy  charge 
among  a  large  flock  of  birds,  the  flint  has  the  decided 
advantage.  Moreover,  the  sudden,  and  additional, 
recoil  of  a  detonater,  with  the  full  charge  of  a  duck- 
gun,  is  apt,  if  the  shooter  be  not  careful,  to  strike  the 
hand  back,  and  give  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  nose." 

A  detonating  gun^  to  be  sufficiently  independent 
of  the  muriatic  add  which  is  produced  by  the  deQ.Gm- 
position,  or  detonation  of  the  fulminating  powder, 
should  have  no  springs^  or  moveable  bodies  outside  the 
lock-plate^  that  are  dependent  on  cleanliness ;  and,  in 
short,  a  detonating  gun  can  never  be  so  near  perfection 
as  when  it  has  no  springs  whatever,  except  the  mmn* 
spring  and  scear-spring.  As  a  more  effectual  remedy 
against  rust,  the  "  back  action  "  locks  are  now  getting 
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somewhat  in  vogue.  They  do  very  well  for  a  hack- 
gun  ;  but  they  so  disfigure  and  inconvenience  the 
handle  of  the  stock,  that  I  never  have  had  them  on 
any  gun  of  mine,  except  on  a  coast  "  cripple-stopper." 

Subsequent  Trlax  (with  No.  7  shot)  of  a  fourteen- 
gauge  gun,  (barrels  by  Lancaster,)  with  flints,  and 
afterwards  with  cocks  and  hammers  put  on,  with 
which  was  used  the  detonating  powder  :  — 

FLINTS.  DETONATERS. 


KZGHT   BARRKU 

In  Ist    Through 

sheet.     12th  Do. 

Round  1     81     49 

2  121     61 

S  14S     63 

LIFT 

Inlst 

sheet 

110 

122 

98 

330 

BARRBL. 

Through 
12th  Do. 

-  62 

-  54 

-  40 

-  156 

RIGHT    BARRBL. 

In  1st     Through 

sheet.     12th  Do. 

89     -       31 

69-40 

80    -       29 

238           100 

LBFT 

In  Ist 

sheet. 

91 

116 

102 

309 

BARRBL. 

Through 
12th  Do. 

-  42 

-  47 

-  49 

Total     -   345  173 

138 

21 


18 


Majority  in  favour  of  the  Flint         107         73 

A  round  was  then  fired  from  each  barrel  of  a  larger 
and  heavier  detonating  gun  of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's, 
(barrels  by  Lancaster,  and  of  the  same  gauge,)  made 
expressly  to  fire  with  caps,  at  the  bottom  of  the  breech 
instead  of  through  a  side  touchhole :  — 


RIGHT  BARREL. 

In.  Through. 

120     -     -     75 


LEFT  BARREL. 

In.  Through. 

157     -     -     78 


This  gun,  however,  which,  from  superior  weight  of 
metal,  had  the  advantage  in  the  foregoing  trial,  was 
afterwards  shot  against  a  flint-gun  of  equal  weight ; 
and  then  the  flint-gun  had  the  advantage,  not  only 
both  in  strength  and  closeness,  but  also  in  regularity 
of  shooting. 

The  foregoing  trials  will  show  the  very  great  un- 
certainty of  even  the  best  guns  at  all  times  throwing 
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the  shot  alike,  and  therefore  prove  the  absurdity  of 
talking  about  people  who  "  never  miss,"  which  every 
one  must  often  do,  who  shoots  beyond  thirty-five  or 
forty  yards ;  and  consequently  this  trumpery  kind  of 
reputation  is  only  to  be  maintained  by  picking  and 
choosing  every  shot,  and  therefore  losing  a  third,  or 
perhaps  the  half,  of  those  birds  which  might  other- 
wise be  put  in  the  bag. 

We  wiU  now  treat  on  every  principal  part  of  the 
detonating  system,  in  the  same  order  as  the  flint ;  and, 
of  course,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

GUN. 

To  fire  with  detonating  power,  the  gun  requires  to 
be  much  stronger  than  that  used  for  a  flint ;  it  must  be 
heavier,  to  stand  the  recoil ;  of  a  large  sized  caliber,  in 
order  not  to  have  the  powder  too  narrowly  confined, 
which  is  absolutely  dangerous ;  and  the  London  gun- 
makers  have  at  last  found  out,  what  I  told  them  years 
ago,  that  the  barrel  should  rather  be  2  feet  8,  than  the 
disproportionate  length  of  2  feet  4,  or  2  feet  6 ;  unless 
absolutely  required  to  be  short,  for  the  convenience 
of  shooting  in  covert.  The  breeching  should  be  made 
on  purpose ;  and  I  therefore  acquit  the  gunmaker  of 
any  wish  to  impose  on  his  customers,  when  he  hesitates 
to  alter  the  average  of  flint-guns.  A  good  heavy  four- 
teen-gauge  gun  may  be  altered  by  means  of  a  new 
breeching;  or  (as  a  very  inferior  mdke'shift)  with  a 
roller  screwed  into  the  touchhole ;  for  either  of  which 
you  must  of  course  alter  your  lock-plate,  so  that  it 
can  no  more  be  used  with  a  flint. 

A  new  patent  self-priming  detonater  was  completed 
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by  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  previously  to  his  failure  in 
Hanover-square ;    and,  what  with   doing,   undoing, 
new  tools,  &c.,  cost  him  about  200/,     He  brought  it 
to  show  me,  and  I  told  him  it  would  never  answer ; 
and,  as  some  proof  that  I  was  right,  I  need  only 
state,  that  this  gun  was  bought  at  the  sale  for  a  mere 
nothing  (Lancaster  told  me  14Z,),  and  then  I  believe 
was  discarded  by  the  purchaser.     It  was  but  seldom, 
however,  that  Joe  invented  anything  without  suc- 
cess ;   and  as  to  his  workmanship,  as  I  always  said, 
"  were  I  merely  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's 
guns  are  so  far  before  those  of  the  gunmakers  in  gene- 
ral, that  those  who  cannot  see  this  are  like  indifferent 
judges  of  a  picture,  who,  for  want  of  profound  science, 
would  be  as  well  pleased  with  the  gaudy  painting  of 
some  young  artist  as  with  the  picture  of  a  fine  old 
master,  I  should  appear  like  a  hireling  of  this  maker. 
But  I  only  beg  of  whoever  differs  with  me  in  opinion, 
when  he  next  sees  any  other  first-rate  gunmaker  or 
mechanic  in  town  or  country,  to  say  to  him,  *  Now 
tell  me,  on  your  honour  as  a  tradesman,  whose  guns, 
NEXT    TO    YOUR    OWN,'    [mind  this]    '  are  the  best 
and  most  scientifically  made?' — and  if  they  do  not 
say  (or  think)  *  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's,'  I  will  resign 
all  claim  to  judgment  of  a  gun,  or  to  the  kind  patron- 
age with  which  my  work  has  been  honoured.      In 
short,  let  any  one  look  (not  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
with  a  magnifying  glass^)  at  the  work  in  every  part 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's  guns,  and  at  those  of  most 
other  makers,  and  he  will  discover  about  the  same- 
difference  that  there  is  between  one  of  our  best  new 
town-built  coaches,   and  that  gothic  vehicle  which 
among  our  moderns  is  yclept  a  *  Jarvy.^  " 

F    4 
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But  let  every  man  make  every  part  of  a  gun  himself, 
and  then,  I  believe,  the  late  Mr.  D.  Egg  would,  in  his 
younger  days,  have  had  the  laugh  against  them  all. 
In  the  present  day,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
one  who  could  make  a  first-rate  giin  throughout,  from 
the  forging  with  the  stubs,  up  to  the  highest  finish, 
but  Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  who  is  unquestionably  the 
cleverest  and  most  scientific  master  in  the  trade. 
This,  however,  is  no  more  required  than  that  an 
architect  should  handle  well  a  hammer  or  a  trowel ; 
and  a  great  part  of  those  mechanics  who  set  up  and 
work  for  themselves  consists  of  those  who,  from  having 
been  journeymen  in  only  one  department  of  gun- 
making,  are  probably  but  superficially  acquainted 
with  even  the  theory  of  the  other. 

THE  BAKREL 

Should  be  fourteen  gauge,  to  let  the  powder  bum 
easy ;  and  (as  before  observed)  at  least  two  feet  eight 
inches ;  and  if  two  feet  ten  inches,  or  even  three  feet, 
so  much  the  better ;  in  order  not  only  to  keep  the 
shot  together  at  long  distances,  but  to  prevent  the  gas 
from  driving  out  the  powder  before  it  is  thoroughly 
ignited.  It  has  been  argued  to  me  (by  the  way)  that 
many  people  have  cut  long  barrels  shorter,  and  found 
that  they  afterwards  killed  even  better !  Very  likely : 
and  for  why? — Because  the  barrels  were  improperly 
bored  for  a  long  caliber^  and  therefore  the  length,  from 
this  circumstance,  became  mere  lumber,  if  not  an 
obstruction,  instead  of  being  the  greatest  possible 
assistance. 
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THE  BREECHING 

Is  cupped  similar  to  that  for  a  flint,  though,  of  course, 
with  a  shorter  chamber ;  and  by  all  means  should  be 
forged  in  one  solid  piece.  Joe  Manton's  breeching  has 
hitherto  proved  by  far  the  best  for  detonating  guns ; 
and  I  will  therefore  give  the  modem  sections  of  it. 
But  I  will  leave  them  till  we  treat  of  the  caps  and 
primers^  in  order  to  point  outj  in  a  good  place^  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  ignition.  But,  before  I  say  a  word 
further  on  breechings,  let  me  caution  the  whole  world 
against  using  fire-arms  that  are  opened  and  loaded 
at  the  breech-end — a  horrid  ancient  invention,  revived 
by  foreign  makers,  that  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
and  by  which  I  have  just  heard  (April  29th,  1844) 
of  a  man  being  killed  by  the  very  gun  that  I  con- 
demned when  in  Paris  in  1841. 

Let  us  now  introduce  another  new,  or  at  all  events 
newly  adapted,  breeching. 

Mr.  Wilkinson^ s  Breeching. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  retarding  the  powder,  in 
detonating  guns,  in  order  that  it  may  be  all  ignited,  I 
will  only  beg  the  favour  of  any  one,  who  may  doubt 
this,  to  call  on  Mr.  AVilkinson,  in  Pall  MaU,  and  look 
at  an  ingeniously  contrived  machine  that  he  has  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  proving  it.  By  this  expe- 
riment you  will  see  the  detonating  flame  pass  through 
a  whole  charge  of  even  fine  powder^  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  will  afterwards  pour  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  thus  prove  to  you  that  it  has  not  exploded.  This 
has  induced  him  to  invent  what  he  calls  a  "  counts'- 
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parabolic "  breeching ;  or,  as  high-flown  language  on 
subjects  of  this  kind  savours  too  much  of  the  cock- 
loft style,  suppose,  by  way  of  variety,  we  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  say  ^^ jack-hoof^  breeching.  Vide 
Sketch* 


Contraction,  to  <     ^^^^F    S  retard  powder. 


Back.screw.  t    '  ^  ^^^^^  Ante-chamber. 


This  breeching,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
representation  of  it,  has  a  chamber  somewhat  like  that 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  relation,  the  celebrated  old  Henry 
Nock,  except  being  contracted  towards  the  top.  He 
has  published  a  well-written  pamphlet,  in  order  to 
state  and  explain  its  advantage,  in  strength,  over 
other  breechings.  But  further  experience  will  best 
show  whether  or  not  this  is  more  difficult  to  clean,  or 
gives  a  more  severe  blow  to  the  shoulder ;  and  whether 
this,  or  opening  the  barrels  behind,  is  the  best  mode 
of  gaining  strength  by  retardation.  Perhaps  Mr.  W. 
will  give  the  barrels  an  increased  weight  of  metal,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  additional  recoil,  as  the  best 
means  of  getting  his  breeching  into  repute.  The  other 
gun-makers  say,  "  This  is  as  old  as  the  hills ! "  Well, 
and  what  of  that  ? — was  it  ever  tried  with  detonaters 
before?     Whenever  people  abuse  anything,  be  sure 

•  Mr.  W.  now  means  to  call  it  his  "  elliptical "  breeching. 
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that  they  have  no  sinistei:  motive  in  so  doing,  before 
you  attend  to  them. 


VENT-HOLE. 

A  detonater  without  a  vent-hole,  though  perhaps  it 
may  shoot  a  little  stronger,  is  very  liable  to  corrode, 
and  recoils  most  cruelly.  The  best  vent-hole,  to  my 
fency,  is  a  fixed  one  of  platina,  similar  to  a  touch- 
hole  ;  as  vent'ScrewSy  I  find,  are  liable  to  rust  in ;  and, 
unless  lined  with  platina,  are  either  soon  choked  up 
with  rust  and  dirt,  or  blown  too  large  by  repeated 
shooting. 


THE  NIPPLE,  OR  PIVOT, 

Is  best  plain  or  polished;  the  caps,  if  made  well,  will 
always  keep  on;  but  when  the  pivot  is  made  like  a 
screw  it  collects  rust,  always  looks  bad,  and  gives 
additional  trouble  in  cleaning.  The  hole  in  the  nipple 
must  not  be  too  small,  and  well  increased  in  size 
downwards,  or  the  gas  will  choke  up  the  communica- 
tion with  rust,  and  repeated  missing  fire  will  be  the 
consequence.  A  strong  main-spring  will  counteract 
aU  the  bad  effects  of  a  large  hole,  by  firmly  closing  it 
with  the  cock,  in  striking  the  very  blow  that  puts  the 
charge  in  motion.  The  nipple  (the  only  article  that 
need  be  made  separate  from  the  breeching)  must,  of 
course,  have  a  square  base,  so  as  to  be  removable  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  a  little  wrench.  The  best 
nipples  I  ever  saw,  are  those  which  Greenfield  has 
been  making  for  the  army  within  these  last  few  years. 
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There  are  various  opinions  as  to  placing  the  nipple 
or  pivot.  The  favourite  plan  appears  to  be,  that  of 
having  it  perpendicular,  for  the  convenience  of  putting 
on  the  copper  caps.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
prefer  it  sloping,  because,  in  the  event  of  the  copper 
fljdng,  the  eye  is  not  then  parallel  with  the  circle  of 
splinters,  should  one  of  them  by  accident  escape  from 
the  concave  head  of  the  cock  or  striker. 


THE  COCK,  OR  STRIKER, 

Should  cover  the  nipple  with  a  deep  concave  head,  so 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  copper  can  escape,  or  a  maa 
may  lose  his  eye.  Several  accidents  have  happened 
through  the  neglect  of  this.  If,  however,  the  concave 
head  of  the  cock  is  too  small  in  diameter,  or  strikes 
the  least  on  one  side,  so  as  to  cause  any  friction 
against  the  side  of  the  cap,  the  gun  will  most  probably 
miss  fire. 

Another  important  observation  should  be  made 
imder  this  head:  people  try  copper-cap  guns  in  a 
shop^  and  fancy  they  are  safe  if  the  copper  does 
not  fly  about.  This  is  no  trial  at  all;  because  the 
way  that  accidents  happen  is  through  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  forcing  the  cock  from  the  nipple,  and  then  all 
security  is  at  an  end.  Try  this  by  having  a  heavily 
loaded  gun  with  a  weak  main-spring,  and  the  cock 
will  fly  up  so  far  as  to  catch  at  the  half,  if  not 
the  full  bent,  unless  you  happen  to  have  a  nipple- 
hole  so  small  that  it  would  be  for  ever  missing  fire. 
To  obviate  this,  be  sure  that  your  main-springs  are 
strong,  and  have  their  greatest  force  on  the  Jirst  pitU ; 
and,  as  a  still  further  security,  you  might  have  an 
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extra  shield  or  fence  round  the  cock.*  By  far  the  best 
striker  is  the  moveable  one  that  Joe  Manton  always 
used,  and  with  which  I  never  heard  of  an  accident ; 
because,  with  this,  the  cock  may  be  set  mathe- 
matically true,  on  the  nipple,  before  the  striker  is 
added.  But  now  the  trade  have  no  better  guide 
than  the  mere  sweep  of  a  pair  of  compasses;  and 
"  serve  you  out "  with  a  frightful-looking  thing 
called  the  "  dolphin  "-cock.  Why  is  this  ?  Because 
any  tolerable  workman  can  make  half  a  dozen  of 
the  one,  while  it  requires  a  first-rate  mechanic,  with 
as  much  time  and  expense,  to  complete  a  pair  of  the 
others ! 

SAFETY-COCK. 

I  had  once  a  narrow  escape  from  losing  my  eye, 
although  with  a  gunmaker's  expensive  copper  cap 
of  double  thickness.  I  was  firing  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular shot  (from  the  left  lock,  which  is,  of  course, 
by  far  the  most  dangerous,)  with  a  "  dolphin  "-cock ; 
and  received  the  wound  from  nothing  but  the  gas  or 
flame;  while  the  cap  itself  remained  as  perfect  as 
when  first  put  on  the  nipple.  I  therefore  contrived 
a  shield,  and  sent  to  Lancaster  every  cap-lock  in  my 
possession,  in  order  to  have  new  cocks,  or  strikers, 
.on  this  plan.  But  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I'll  now 
conclude  with  a  sketch  of  it ;  as  I  then  enable  every 
one  to  make  it,  and  may  thereby  save  many  serious 
accidents. 

*  The  succeeding  article  will  show  that  this  is  not  only  desirablCi 
bat  absolutely  necessary. 
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Applied 
To  common  *<  Dolphin.**  To  superior  Striktt-Cock. 


N.  B.  The  dolphin  must  have  a  new  cock.  The 
other  wants  only  a  new  striker. 

No  one  understands  this  job  so  well  as  Lancaster 
and  Long. 

COPPER  CAPS. 

The  copper  cap  is  now  in  general  use  all  over  the 
world;  and  therefore  many  gunmakers  attempt  to 
claim  the  invention  as  their  own. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  the  inventor  of  it 

—  probably  not :  but  this  I  must  beg  leave  to  state : 

—  when  Joe  first  brought  out  his  detonaters,  in 
Davies-street,  (those  which  were  discarded  from  giving 
so  much  trouble,)  he  made  me  the  most  perfect  gun  I 
ever  saw ;  and,  doubting  whether  such  another  could 
be  got,  I  set  my  wits  to  work  in  order  to  simplify  the 
invention.     At  last  the  plan  of  a  perforated  nipple, 
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and  the  detonating  powder  in  the  crown  of  a  small 
cap,  occurred  to  me.  I  made  a  drawing  of  it,  which 
I  took  to  Joe.  After  having  this  explained,  he  said 
he  would  show  me  something  in  a  few  weeks'  time ; 
when,  lo  and  behold !  there  was  a  rough  gun  altered 
precisely  on  my  own  plan  I  His  factotum,  poor  old 
Asell,  assured  me  that  the  whole  job  was  done  from 
my  drawing.  Thus  Joe,  who  led  the  fashion  for  all 
the  world,  sent  out  a  few  copper-cap  guns,  and  I 
know  with  some  degree  of  reluctance.  The  trade, 
finding  that  he  had  then  deviated  from  his  own 
patent,  adopted  this  plan ;  and  it  proved  to  answer  so 
well,  that  we  now  see  it  in  general  circulation.  So 
much,  and  no  more,  have  I  to  say  about  the  wished- 
for  discovery  of  the  copper-cap  inventor.  But  if 
Mr.  this,  and  Mr.  that,  have  any  fancy  to  claim  the 
invention,  they  may  safely  fire  their  ammunition  into 
all  the  periodicals  they  please,  as  I  shall  not  indulge 
them  with  any  paper-war  on  the  subject. 

The  innumerable  accidents  that  have  occurred  with 
copper  caps  have  been  occasioned  by  three  causes : 
1st,  bad  workmanship,  in  not  bringing  the  blow  of 
the  striker  to  act  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  nipple ; 
2dly,  want  of  a  proper  fence  to  protect  the  eye;  and, 
3dly,  a  want  of  sufficient  strength  in  the^r»^  lifting  of 
the  main-spring.  I  need  scarcely  add,  too,  that  hav- 
ing the  caps  of  bad  quality  has  perhaps  -doubled 
the  number  of  accidents.  For  instance,  French  caps, 
being  now  to  be  had  for  about  two  francs  a  thousand, 
are  frequently  imported  to  England,  and  sold  at  an 
immense  profit ;  and  although  these  may  do  very  well 
with  weak  French  powder,  yet  they  are  so  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  our  powder,  that  the  loss  of  many  sports- 
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men's  eyes  has  been  the  consequence.  I  know  one 
gunmaker  who  recommended  them  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  ruin  the  copper-cap  guns,  and  thereby 
improve  the  trade  for  primers. 

N.  B.  If  the  hole  of  your  nipple  should  become 
choked  up  with  copper,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  put 
on  another  cap,  and  let  it  off  before  you  load  the  gun  ; 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  force  of  the  fulminating 
powder  will  clear  the  hole.  But  if  this  is  done,  it 
should  be  with  aw^'-corrosive  caps ;  as  the  other  pre- 
paration, unless  mixed  with  powder ^  materially  injures 
the  iron.  This  being  so  quick  a  remedy,  we  may 
always  try  it  before  we  have  recourse  to  the  nipple- 
wrench.  Let  us  now  inspect  the  breechings,  before 
we  go  on  to  copper  primers. 


Copper- 

Copper- 

Outeide  View  of 

Cap 

Primer 

a  Copper- Primer 

Breeching. 

Breeching. 

Breeching. 

ym  :.  '^H 

/  I 

/ I 


The  two  dotted  lines  point  out  the  hole  into  which  the  gas  from 
the  cap  is  driven. 

N.B.  Now  turn  the  book:  and,  by  looking  at  these  sections  with 
the  page  lengthwise,  you  will  perceive  that  they  are  not  left-hand 
breechings,  as  they  appear  to  be  in  the  above  position ;  but  each 
one  is  the  upper  half  of  a  rt^^/-hand  breeching,  cut  through  the 
centre,  as  you  would  divide  the  body  of  a  lobster. 

Before  I  conclude  on  copper  caps,  I  must  state  that 
I  found  them  so  little  to  be  depended  on,  in  coast 
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shooting,  during  the  severe  winter's  campaign  in 
1838,  that,  without  waiting  for  a  miss-fire,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  on  fresh  ones  every  half  hour,  I 
therefore  had  two  guns  altered  by  Westley  Richards, 
so  that  I  can  still  use  the  caps  as  the  most  simple 
ignition  for  field  sporty  and  the  easiest  material  to  get 
supplied  toith  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  screw  in 
the  cones  for  his  primers  when  shooting  afloat;  or  at 
any  time  when  I  require  something  more  impervious 
to  damp  than  the  copper  caps. 

[N,  B.  A  copper  cap  is  the  best  ignition  for  rifles; 
because  primers  require  main-springs  that  are  rather 
too  heavy  for  the  puU  of  hair-triggers.] 

CAP-CHARGERS. 

An  invention  of  French  origin ;  though  Mr.  Sykes 
has  made  them  for  some  years.  Mr,  Brownjohn  of 
Basingstoke  has  improved  them  so  much,  that  they 
are  now  generally  patronised  by  our  Hampshire  sports- 
men ;  and  those  which  he  sent  me  answered  extremely 
well,  after  a  few  amendments  that  I  suggested.  They 
are  sold  by  Mr.  Beatly  of  Basingstoke. 

My  friend,  the  late  Captain  Ward,  also  contrived  a 
very  good  cap-charger,  one  of  which  he  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  and  it  answers  perfectly  well. 
The  chief  novelty  in  his  is  a  dial-plate,  by  which  you 
can  see  how  many  rounds  you  have,  without  taking 
off  the  cover.  This  charger,  I  believe,  is  sold  by 
Burnett  of  Southampton. 

Greenfield  has  also  his  invention,  which  I  like  as 
well  as  any ;  because,  to  prime  on  his  plan,  you  have 
only  to  pull  the  machine  off  at  right  angles,  instead 

a 
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of  raising  it  up,  and  thereby  frequently  loosening  the 
cap. 

A  round  charger  is  decidedly  preferable  to  a  long 
one  ;  not  only  from  being  pleasanter  to  carry,  and  to 
handle,  but  from  the  facility  of  placing  it  between  the 
cock  and  the  nipple,  where  the  long  one,  in  many 
guns,  takes  up  so  much  room  that  you  are  obliged  to 
put  your  lock  to  the  full  cock  before  you  can  prime. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cap-chargers,  there 
is  but  little  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion.  — When 
you  have  ttw  barrels  to  load,  there  is  one  motion  less 
to  go  through,  than  if  you  had  to  dip  twice  in  your 
pocket :  they  enable  you  to  prime  with  gloves  on,  which 
is  a  great  comfort,  in  cold  weather ;  and  they  are  at 
all  times  desirable  for  clumsy-handed  shooters.  But 
to  load  one  barrel  in  warm  weather,  I  could  be  sooner 
ready  without  the  charger;  because  the  time  that  it 
takes  to  put  the  charger  back  in  the  pocket  might  be 
occupied  in  knocking  down  a  snap  shot 1  say  no- 
thing about  suspending  such  things  to  the  button  or 
shot-belt,  because  they  are  there  a  great  annoyance, 
and  particularly  in  covert. 

COPPER  PRIMERS;  OR  TUBES. 

These  were  decidedly  invented  by  Joe  Manton; 
and  give  the  quickest  of  all  communications.  [Vide 
Breechings.]  But,  till  now,  I  found,  and  stated,  two 
objections  to  them,  for  common  sporiinff  guns ;  —  the 
one,  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  push  the  tube 
into  the  spring  "cover,"  that  holds  it;  the  other, 
the  danger  of  its  flying  out,  so  as  to  strike  the  eye  of 
the  shooter's  companion.     But  now,  by  Lancaster's 
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priraer-gun,  we  get  rid  of  the  cover  altogether; 
and  he  adds  a  side-shield  to  the  cock,  which  keeps 
the  primer  safe  in  its  place.  Thus  having  done 
away  with  all  objections  to  the  primer,  it  may  now 
be  safely  pronounced  as  far  before  the  copper  cap, 
because  it  rarely  ever  fails  in  any  weather,  admits  of 
coarse  powder,  that  will  kill  iurther  than  fine,  and 
will  defy  such  damp  weather  as  would  put  a  stop  to 
all  shooting  with  that  fine  powder  which  (to  ins:;re 
ignition  through  a  long  communication)  you  are 
obliged  to  use  with  all  copper  cap  guns.  The  cock 
of  a  primer-gun  should  strike  on  the  breeching,  and 
not  on  the  lock-plate ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
risk  of  wearing  out  the  part  of  the  breeching  where  it 
strikes,  there  should  be  laid  on,  with  countersunk 
screws,  a  little  anvil  on  which  to  strike  the  primer ; 
and  when  it  becomes  at  all  worn,  you  can  screw  on  a 
fresh  one.  This  is  a  plan  that  Greenfield  and  I  con- 
trived for  my  large  gun,  in  1825;  and  now  some  of 
the  fashionable  salesmen  are  bringing  it  out  as  their 
own  new  plan.  NHmporte.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best. 

The  ^urn-primer  is  the  only  percussion  recipe  that 
will  give  a  short  communication,  and  therefore  certain 
ignition,  to  large  duck-guns ;  and  (except  Richards's, 
which  we  shall  come  to  next,)  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  depended  on  for  shooting  afloat,  or  in  wet 
weather.  [The  an^corrosive  powder  should  never  be 
used  for  copper  primers.'] 

TUBE-CHARGER. 

This  is  the  invention  of  J.  iSreenfield,  who  was  not 
only  one  of  Joe's  best  workmen,  but  his  cabinet  coun- 
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seller  in  all  matters  of  difficulty.  No  man  in  London 
has  invented  more  little  articles,  for  other  people  to 
get  the  credit  of^  than  Greenfield.  I  cannot  describe 
the  use  of  his  charger  better  tlnin  from  his  own  state- 
ment, which  is  as  follows :  — 

"The  object  of  this  inventioa  is,  to  prime  guns  with  expe- 
dition and  certainty,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a  matter 
attended  with  much  difficulty  and  inconvenience  by  the  mode 
hitherto  practised,  of  supplying  the  charge  with  the  fingers.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment ;  as,  by  its  means,  a  much  shorter  tube  may  be  applied,  which 
will  in  a  very  considerable  degree  prevent  the  outward  flash,  and 
lessen  the  report  occasioned  by  its  explosion,  and  thus  effectually 
remedy  the  evil  so  generally  complained  of  by  gentlemen  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  tube  guns." 


WESTLEY  RICHARDS'S  STEEL  PRIMER. 

Any  plodding  fellow  can  torment  you  with  a  com- 
plicated invention ;  but  it  requires  a  man  of  genius 
to  discover  a  simple  thing  which  answers  good  pur- 
poses and  saves  useless  trouble. 

Of  all  the  inventions  (for  common  sized  guns)  that 
have  been  brought  out  since  the  flourishing  days  of 
Joseph,  this,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  best.  I  have 
tried  it  repeatedly,  and  never  yet  knew  it  fail ;  and  my 
son,  of  the  74th  regiment,  shot  with  it  for  a  whole 
season,  and  never  had  a  miss-fire.  The  next  season 
he  accompanied  me  to  the  coast,  where  we  had  heavy 
seas  and  much  wet  weather ;  and,  while  my  copper 
caps  were  missing  about  two  shots  out  of  ten,  his 
primer  never  failed  once.  I  shall  therefore  give  an 
engraving  of  it ;  as  well  as  a  copy  of  Mr.  Richards's 
specification. 
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Primer.         Touchhole.     Touchhole  with  Primer. 

til 

"  The  quantity  of  percussion  powder  requisite  for  the  steel  primers 
is  very  small ;  consequently  the  flame  and  noise  made  by  them  is 
much  less  than  from  the  copper  cap  ;  when  the  gun  is  discharged^ 
it  is  not  so  distressing  to  the  ear  and  head.  Many  sportsmen  will 
find  this  a  great  advantage. 

"  The  impossibility  of  unexploded  material,  or  copper,  annoying 
the  face  and  eyes,  —  an  inconvenience  that  often  happens  from 
the  use  of  light  French,  or  badly  manufactured,  caps. 

"The  communication  to  the  charge  is  considerably  shortened^ 
which  affords  a  more  complete  and  quicker  ignition  of  the  powder 
in  the  breech.  The  touchhole  can  never  be  stopped  up  from 
copper,  as  the  cone  of  the  copper  cap  frequently  is. 

"  The  primers  are  of  a  large  size,  and  very  ready  to  handle  in 
cold  weather:  the  gun  therefore  is  primed  with  great  facility. 
They  may  be  removed  from  the  touchhole  instantly,  which  is  a 
perfect  security  against  accident,  should  the  gun  be  entrusted  to 
any  person  to  carry,  or  be  brought  into  the  house  loaded. 

"The  steel  primers  are  waterproof  in  wet  weather.*  They 
must  be  pressed  well  home. 


•  Provided  they  are  waxed  or  varnished. — Author, 
G  3 
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LONG'S  NEW  PRIMER. 


a,  Primer  detached. 

hf  Hole,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  a  steel  plug  to  receive  blow  of  cock. 

This  new  invention  has  all  the  advantages  of  the 
preceding  one ;  and  here  the  tube  is  placed  so  close 
to  the  charge  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  detonating 
powder  is  suflScient  to  insure  instantaneous  ignition, 
with  the  least  possible  report  from  the  primer.  All 
below  is  lined  with  platina,  so  that  the  largest 
grained,  and  consequently  the  strongest,  powder  may 
be  used  without  the  risk  of  missing  fire. 
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THE  SIDE-NAIL 

Should  be  made  of  the  best  tempered  spring  steely  and 
stouter  than  that  for  a  flint-gun. 

AH  side-nails,  whether  for  flint  or  detonaters, 
should  go  through  both  locks  in  a  double  gun,  and 
have  a  notch  at  each  end,  so  that,  if  they  break,  they 
may  be  screwed  out,  and  replaced  by  an  extra  one  in 
the  field. 


THE  DISSECTION 

Is  much  more  simple ;  and  your  locks  remain  on  the 
stock  while  in  the  case,  so  that  you  have  only  to  put 
in  your  barrels,  {remembering  that  you  must  draw  up 
the  cocks  Jirsty)  and  your  gun  is  ready  for  the  field. 


CLEANING, 

Similar  to  a  flint-gun,  and  rather  less  to  do :  but  you 
must  leave  everything,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the 
barrels,  kept  a  very  little  damp  with  sweet  oil,  or  your 
gun  wiU  rust  fifty  times  worse  than  with  common 
powder. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  when  the 
oxygen  mixes  with  gunpowder^  in  its  explosion,  it 
becomes  less  injurious  to  the  iron ;  consequently  the 
cocks  and  breechings  receive  even  more  damage  from 
this  composition  than  do  the  insides  of  the  barrels. 

Now  for  a  little  petty  larceny, — book  making — 
paper  and  paste  work; — an  easy  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness:— ' 
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DIRECTIONS, 

That  Lancaster  has  printed^  proper  to  be  observed  by 
gentlemen  using  detonating  guns. 

1.  Load  with  the  cocks  down^  which  prevents  the  powder  from 
being  forced  out  of  the  pegs  that  receive  the  copper  caps. 

2.  Prime  the  hist  thing ;  otherwise,  in  ramming  down  the  wad-^ 
dingy  the  powder  will  be  driven  into  the  caps,  and  become  so  firmly 
compressed  as  to  destroy  their  effect. 

3.  Should  the  caps  be  put  on,  b  j  mistake,  prior  to  loading,  force 
them  off  with  the  tumscrew,  and  replace  them  with  new  ones. 

4.  Keep  the  caps  dry.  If  exposed  to  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  required  for  use,  they  will  never  faiL  Take  care  that  no  oil 
or  grease  gets  to  them. 

5.  Always  clean  those  parts  of  the  barrels  and  locks  that  the 
detonating  powder  acts  upon,  with  a  wet  rag ;  then  rub  them  dry, 
and  leave  them  in  oil,  to  prevent  rust.  The  pegs  should  not  be 
taken  out  too  often. 

6.  Before  you  take  out  the  barrels,  bring  the  locks  to  half 
cock.  The  locks  do  not  require  to  be  taken  off  every  time  the  gun 
is  used  :  once  a  fortnight  is  quite  sufficient.  Put  a  Httle  fine  oil  to 
the  parts  where  there  is  friction  :  but  if  the  gun  has  been  used  on 
a  wet  day,  the  locks  should  be  taken  off  to  be  cleaned,  and  oiled 
inmiediately. 

N.  B.  Detonating  locks  should  not  be  snapt,  either  with  or  with* 
out  the  copper  caps,  but  in  the  act  of  shooting.  When  the  gun  is 
loaded,  the  flash  from  the  detonating  powder  never  enters  the 
inside  of  the  barrel ;  but  if  snapt  upon  the  caps  when  the  gun  is 
unloaded,  it  drives  the  detonating  gas  into  the  barrels,  which 
creates  rust ;  and  if  done  without  the  caps,  the  works  are  liable  to 
be  injured,  by  reason  of  the  cocks  meeting  no  resistance  in  their 
fall,  as  in  flint-locks. 

The  pegs  should  by  no  means  be  used  after  the  holes  are  worn 
large  by  repeated  firing,  as  it  will  weaken  the  force  of  the  gun, 
and  damage  the  lock. 

Directions  for  cleaning  Guns. 

1.  Place  the  breech  ends  of  the  barrels  about  three  inches  deep 
in  a  bucket  with  cold  water ;  then,  after  wetting  the  sponge,  dotl^ 
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or  tow,  introdace  the  rod  into  the  barrels,  and  work  it  well :  then 
apply  the  wire  brush  attached  to  the  cleaning-rod  with  some  clean 
hot  water,  which  will  take  out  all  the  lead  in  the  operation.  This 
should  be  invariablj  attended  to,  as  it  is  well  known  washing  only 
will  not  remove  the  lead. 

2.  Wipe  the  rod  and  outside  of  the  barrels  dry,  and  set  the  latter 
upright,  muzzle  downwards,  for  two  minutes  to  drain,  after  which 
mb  them  out  perfectly  dry. 

3.  Wipe  the  barrels  out  clean,  then  pass  an  oiled  rag  down  the 
inside,  and  rub  over  the  outside :  leave  them  a  little  oily,  which 
will  prevent  rust. 

The  use  of  cloth  is  preferred,  as  not  subjecting  gentlemen  to 
the  serious  accidents  that  have  happened  from  leaving  tow  in  the 
chamber. 

Brass,  being  in  its  nature  softer  than  iron,  allows  of  the  brush 
being  used  without  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  barrels. 

"  So  mucli.  for"  Lancaster  —  and  all  very  right; 

except  that  I  prefer  a  little  fine  sand  or  brickdust  to 

the  wire  brush. 

'^  A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 


LOADING. 

As  I  before  observed,  you  are  obliged,  in  your  own 
defence,  to  load  a  detonater  lighter  than  a  flint-gun ; 
and  as  it  goes  quicker,  (though  not  stronger,  as  the 
gunmakers  would  wish  to  make  you  believe,)  and  for 
other  reasons,  before  given,  you  may  use  a  fourth  less 
powder  than  with  a  flint-gun.  [My  own  plan,  how-, 
ever,  is  generally  to  reduce  the  charge  of  shot  to  an 
oz.  and  ^,  and  shoot  with  equal  measures  of  powder 
and  shot.]  Many  sportsmen  feel  quite  positive  that 
a  detonater  shoots  much  stronger  than  a  flint.  This, 
I  have  no  doubt,  is  because  it  does  not  allow  them 
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time  to  flinch,  and  therefore  they/r«  the  body  of  the 
charge  so  much  more  accurately  with  a  detonater,  that 
they  kill  cleaner  and  at  greater  distances. 

The  safest  way  to  load  a  detonater,  is  to  put  the 
caps  on  lastj  taking  care  to  leave  down  the  cocks  ;  or 
the  powder,  unless  of  large  grain,  would,  on  ramming 
the  wadding,  be  forced  through  the  hole  in  the  nipple. 
But  let  me  observe  en  passant^  that  I  think  the  use  of 
large-grained  powder  objectionable  in  copper-cop  guns, 
because  you  are  never  sure  that  it  wiU  All  up  a  dirty 
chamber,  so  as  to  arrive  near  the  hole  of  the  nipple. 
If  you  put  away  your  gun  loaded,  always  take  off  the 
caps,  not  only  for  safety,  but  because  the  locks  must 
either  be  left  straining  at  half  cock,  or,  if  let  down 
and  suffered  to  remain  all  night,  the  odds  are,  that 
the  powder  would  be  jammed  into  a  sort  of  damp 
paste,  and  both  barrels  would  miss  fire.  But  if  you 
take  fresh  caps,  and  prick  both  the  vent-holes  and  the 
nipple-holes,  your  gun  wiU  generally  fire  with  its  usual 
rapidity. 

Detonating  powder  I  have  found  very  liable  to  miss 
fire  after  being  long  in  contact  with  any  salt  or  damp ; 
such  as  a  strong  pressure  on  the  elastic  fluid  of  gun- 
powder ;  being  all  night  in  a  punt  in  the  sea  air ;  the' 
spray  that  comes  over  a  boat  in  sailing,  &c. 

In  a  word,  although  detonating  powder  may  be  put 
in  water  and  then  fired  off^  yet  it  frequently  misses 
fire  after  being  long  in  the  damp^  and  particularly  when 
shooting  on  salt  water.  I  am  inclined  to  account  for 
it  by  the  following  comparison :  —  Take  a  piece  of 
biscuit,  or  (what  would  answer  the  proof  much  better) 
crisp  gingerbread,  dip  it  in  water  for  a  short  time^ 
and  it  will  nevertheless  remain  hard  enough  to  crack 
before  it  wiU  bend.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
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lay  it  in  a  damp  cellar  all  night,  it  will  not  be  found 
crisp  in  the  morning.  So  it  is  with  detonating  powder ; 
by  long  continued  damp  it  loses  its  crispness,  and  then, 
of  course,  will  no  longer  crack,  or,  in  other  words,  fire 
by  percussion.  Here  I  allude  to  that  in  copper  caps^ 
in  which  the  fulminating  powder  is  exposed.  But  in 
primers^  where  it  is  indosedj  air-tight^  scarcely  any  wet 
can  affect  it. 

One  of  the  recipes  for  making  detonating  powder 
is:  — 

One  ounce  of  oxjmuriate  of  potash. 
One-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  superfine  charcoal. 
One  sixteenth  of  an  ounce  of  sulphur. 

Mixed  with  gum-arabic  water,  and  then  dried.   It  should  be  mixed 
up  in  wood,  for  fear  of  accident. 

Another,  and,  I  am  told,  a  far  better  proportion,  is : — 

Five  of  oxjmuriate 
Two  of  sulphur,  and 
One  of  charcoal. 

I  merely  give  the  recipe,  in  case  a  sportsman  should 
be  in  a  place  where  he  cannot  buy  the  composition  ; 
as  I  presume  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  blown  up,  in  order  to  make,  perhaps 
.indifferently,  what  he  could  so  cheaply  purchase  in 
perfection.  But  why  should  I  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  this  now  ?  when  there  is  scarcely  a  shop  in  any 
country  town  but  can  serve  you  with  caps  which  are 
at  all  events  equal  to  home-made  ones. 

The  foregoing  directions  are,  I  trust,  sufficient; 
and  I  have  confined  them  to  the  most  simple,  and, 
therefore,  as  yet,  the  best  detonating  system  :  which, 
in  the  trifling  matter  of  caps,  primers,  &c.  may  be 
suited  to  the  shooter's  fancy;  but  as  to  all  those 
intricate  magazines,  moveable  bodies,  and  other  com* 
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plicated  machinery,  which  are,  almost  every  season, 
springing  up  from  some  chimerical  artist  or  other, 
under  an  idea  that  ^^  self -primers  ^^  can  be  made  to 
work  with  as  much  certainty  in  all  weathers  as  in  their 
dry  shops — I  leave  their  merits,  and  the  directions 
about  them,  to  the  inventors  themselves,  or  to  the 
dissertation  of  some  very  learned  mechanic,  as  their 
advantage  and  utility  are  far  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

ANTI-CORROSIVE  PERCUSSION  POWDER. 

In  August,  1824,  I  gave  the  following  statement 
relative  to  this  powder :  — 

"  Since  the  first  part  of  this  work  was  printed  off, 
a  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Joyce,  chemist, 
11,  Old  Compton-street,  Soho,  conunenting,  as  he  is 
fully  justified  in  doing,  on  the  injury  done  to  fire- 
arms by  the  oxymuriate  of  potash ;  and  inclosing  a 
specification  of  a  new  *  AsTi-corrosive '  percussion 
powder.  The  author,  however,  is  extremely  tena- 
cious of  misleading  his  readers,  by  recommending 
any  article  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  tried ;  and, 
therefore,  aU  he  can  as  yet  say  is,  that  he  has  fired 
24  copper  caps  with  this  new  powder,  after  dipping 
each  cap  for  some  time  in  water,  and  not  one  of  them 
missed  fire ;  nor  was  there  any  acid  produced  by  the 
decomposition. 

"  Were  Mr.  Joyce's  invention  good  for  the  gun 
trade,  it  would  soon  find  its  way  to  the  public ;  and, 
if  defective,  he  might  expect  every  assistance  for  its 
improvement.  But  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather 
the  reverse,  he  may  probably  meet  with  obstacles  to 
getting  it  fairly  circulated  for  trial :  and,  for  this  very 
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reaaoTiy  the  author  is  induced  to  mention  it.  He 
hopes,  therefore,  that  some  other  sporting-writer,  who 
may  be  going  to  press  after  the  ensuing  season,  will 
have  time  to  review,  and  further  inform  the  public  as 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  invention." 

Little  was  I  aware,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  that 
the  third  edition  would  be  out  of  print  in  a  few 
months,  and  that  it  would  fall  to  my  lot  to  give  the 
next  report  of  this  powder. 

I  before  said,  ^^  as  this  new  system  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  trade,  let  us  hope  that  the  gunmakers  will 
exert  their  chemical  powers  to  render  this  *  devil's 
powder'  (as  Mr.  D.  Egg  used  to  call  it)  less  poisonous 
to  fire-arms." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  gunmakers  knew 
better.  But  Mr.  Joyce  has  proved  an  enemy  to  the 
fraternity  who  fatten  on  the  destruction  of  iron,  by 
having  long  ago  established  a  manufactory  of  this 
anti-corrosive  percussion  powder,  in  which  he  does 
away  entirely  with  the  oxymuriate. 

It  may  be  hardly  fidr  to  say  publicly  what  the 
coni{)osition  is  (because  Mr.  Joyce  candidly  told  me^ 
though  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  known)  ;  and 
although  it  was  long  ago  adopted  by  Mr.  Goode 
Wright  of  Hereford,  (according  to  a  statement  which, 
as  an  utter  stranger,  I  was  favoured  with  by  this 
gentleman,)  yet  Mr.  Joyce  has  had  so  many  obstacles 
to  overcome  before  he  could  bring  it  to  perfection, 
that  we  must,  at  all  events,  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
credit.  In  short,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  as  the 
writer,  and  much  less  to  the  public  as  readers,  how 
much  credit  is  to  be  given  to  one  of  these  gentlemen,  or  . 
to  the  other;  so  let  them  fight  it  out  themselves,  and, 
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in  the  meaii  time,  leave  me  to  go  on  with  my  work. 
For  I  have  as  much  dislike  to  superfluous  writing,  as 
to  interfering  with  the  contests  of  others.  Enough  of 
this:  now  again  to  the  point  about  the  powder. 
When  Mr.  Joyce  first  brought  it  forward,  his  agent 
in  Birmingham  had  served  him  with  caps  of  britde 
cannon -metaly  instead  of  the  best  worked  copper.  The 
consequence  was,  that  many  sportsmen,  and  I  among 
the  number,  were  severely  cut,  and  had  nearly  lost  an 
eye,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  cap^  not  the  powder. 
This  was  of  course  a  glorious  victory  for  all  Mr- 
Joyce's  oxygen-opponents,  and  the  fault  was  unjustly 
laid  on  the  composition.  I  can  only  say,  however,  by 
subsequent  experience,  that  since  Mr.  Joyce  has  used 
nothing  but  good  copper^  all  the  caps  that  I  had  of  him 
have  gone  as  well  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  per- 
cussion powder  does  not  injure  the  guns  anything 
like  so  much  as  the  other.  Let  him,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  get  supplied  with  good  copper,  of  a  good  sub- 
stance, and  I  may  safely  venture  to  recommend  his 
"  Anti-corrosive  percussion  powder."  He  is  now  sure 
to  be  well  served,  as  he  employs  Greenfield. 

P.  S.  (1844.)  Mr.  Joyce,  having  since  paid  great 
attention  to  this,  has  now  completely  established  his 
powder  all  over  the  world ;  and  is  therefore  no 
longer  in  need  of  any  one  to  plead  his  cause.  He 
has  now  made  a  warehouse  of  No.  55.  Bartholomew 
Close,  West  Smithfield,  which  was  once  burnt  down ; 
and  by  which  he,  being  refused  insurance,  lost  5000/. 
The  private  factory,  to  which  not  even  Greenfield  can 
have  admission,  is  removed  to  Waltham  Abbey  ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Joyce's  concern  is  now  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  ever. 
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SHOOTING, 

Difference  iuj  between  a  Flint  and  a  Detonater. 

Here  we  come  to  a  part  of  the  subject,  the  very  title 
of  which,  in  the  present  day,  would  soon  clear  off  an 
edition  of  a  pamphlet :  and  it  therefore  becomes  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  book-makers  have  not  been 
more  on  the  alert  in  reaping  a  harvest  from  it ;  as  this 
fashionable  theme,  if  well  diluted  with  anecdotes  and 
specifications,  might  be  spun  into  a  good-sized  volume. 
All  that  is  really  wanted,  however,  is  the  essence  of 
the  subject,  and  therefore  I  shall  make  my  humble 
attempt  to  give  it. 

As  a  detonater  goes  so  very  much  quicker  than  a 
flint,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  firing  one,  to  avoid 
shooting  too  forward ;  and  I  should,  therefore,  revert 
to  my  former  hints  for  young  men  learning  to  shoot, 
and  say,  observe  precisely  all  that  I  before  said  under 
the  head  of  shooting ;  but,  if  you  have  a  detonater, 
make  only  half  the  allowance;  that  is,  where  you 
would  fire  six  inches  before  a  bird  with  a  flint,  fire 
only  THREE  INCHES  with  a  detonater;  and  so  on. 
K  a  sportsman  has  been  all  his  life  an  indifferent  shot, 
which  he  may  be,  either  through  never  having  ac- 
quired the  knack  of  firing  sufficiently  forward  ;  flinch- 
ing as  he  pulls  the  trigger;  dropping  his  hand  before 
the  gun  is  fairly  discharged  ;  or  many  other  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  —  I  most  strongly  advise  him  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  getting  a  detonater ;  because  I  have  known 
many  instances,  where  a  man  had  been  a  very  bad 
shot  aU  his  life,  through  defects  which  the  use  of  a 
detonater  might  so  effectually  remedy,  that  by  taking 
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up  one  he  might,  ahnost  immediately,  become  a  toler- 
able, if  not  a  very  good  shot.  For  one,  however,  who 
has  always  shot  well  with  a  flint,  it  becomes  somewhat 
difficult  to  give  advice.  On  first  taking  up  the  de- 
tonater,  he  will,  by  habit,  fire  well  forward  at  all  his 
game,  and,  very  probably,  have  the  mortification  to 
miss  such  shots  as  he  was  before  in  the  habit  of  kill- 
ing. (Of  this  I  was  an  eye-witness  when  out  with 
one  of  the  most  certain  shots  in  England.)  He  will 
soon,  however,  (to  use  a  sailor's  expression,)  "know 
the  trim  "  of  his  gun ;  and  taking  aU  things  into  con- 
sideration, most  probably  shoot  stiU  more  accurately 
with  a  detonater  than  he  had  been  used  to  do  with  a 
flint,  by  reason  of  its  very  great  readiness  in  obeying 
the  pvU  of  the  trigger^  before  the  eye  or  hand  has  time  to 
vary ;  its  equal  rapidity  in  foul  or  damp  weather ;  and 
having  scarcely  any  flash  from  the  lock  of  the  first 
barrel  to  intercept  the  sight  of  the  second.  He  must, 
however,  compound  for  a  greater  recoil  to  the  shoulder. 
We  may,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  say,  that  at  first  a  detonater  may 
make  a  good  shot  an  indifferent  shotj  and  both  first  and 
last  an  indifferent  shot  a  good  shot ;  and  therefore  we 
may  be  rather  inclined  to  give  the  balance  in  its  favour. 
But,  to  coincide  with  all  the  panegyrics  that  are  writ- 
ten, by  keen  young  sportsmen,  who  happen,  perhaps, 
to  have  been  shooting  extremely  well,  and  despatch 
their  bulletins  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  would  be  to 
overrate  the  detonater,  and  to  underrate  the  flint,  and 
therefore  not  giving  a  fair  and  disinterested  opinion. 

Why  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  good  shot 
ought  to  fly  to  a  detonater  or  not,  is  this: — after  he 
has  been  using  one  for  a  season,  or  even  a  few  weeks' 
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shooting,  he  will,  on  taking  up  his  flint-gun  again, 
find  that  it  goes  comparatively  so  slow,  after  the 
other,  that  it  will  appear  to  hang  fire ;  and,  very  pro- 
bably, so  puzzle  and  disconcert  him,  that  perhaps  his 
best  and  favourite  gun  is  either  packed  up  for  the 
pawnbroker,  or  stripped  of  its  flint-appendages,  and 
metamorphosed  into  a  detonater.  And  the  whole 
armoury,  if  he  has  many  guns,  is  considered  as  mere 
lumber,  unless  altered,  or  exchanged  for  guns  on  the 
detonating  system.  He  therefore  takes  to  fuhninating 
powder  like  a  wife,  "  for  better  for  worse ;"  and  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  percussion  plan  has 
so  rapidly  superseded  the  flint.  Did  both  go  equally 
quick,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  flint  would  have 
held  the  majority.  K  a  sportsman,  who  has  no  money 
to  throw  away,  has  been  accommodated  with  the  loan 
of  a  detonater,  the  only  way  for  him  to  back  out  of  it, 
is  to  modidate  as  it  were  into  his  flint-gun  again,  by 
using  the  slowest  old  musket  he  can  lay  hands  on, 
and  then  taking,  after  that^  his  best  flint-gun. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  I  must  just  name 
one  circumstance: — while  I  was  using  nothing  but 
detonating  guns  for  fi)ur  seasons,  it  was  the  remark 
of  my  man,  that  he  never  had  the  pleasure  to  see  me 
make  such  long  shots  as  I  was  once  in  the  habit  of 
doing ;  and  I,  ready  to  lay  all  the  fault  on  myself,  or 
rather  to  a  premature  attack  of  that  anno  domini 
complaint  which  must  befall  the  best  of  us,  felt  that 
I  dare  not  blame  a  system  which  my  superiors  had  so 
universally  adopted,  I  took  up  a  flint-gun.  This  was 
worse  and  worse ;  as  its  comparative  slowness  made 
me  miss  even  fair  shots.  The  next  year,  however, 
having  been  prevented,  by  illness,  from  taking  a  gun 
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in  hand  till  just  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
sensation  of  firing  a  flint  and  a  detonater  became  as 
it  were  de  novo.  I  accordingly  took  out  a  fiint-gxm^ 
and  down  came  the  long  shots^  as  in  former  days !  — 
I  name  this  as  a  simple  fact.  Let  others  argue  the 
point  as  they  please.  So  I  shall  now  conclude  the 
subject  by  reducing  the  matter  to  a  very  few  words. 
Can  you  shoot  well  with  a  flint-gun  ?  Yes !  Then 
"  leave  well  enough  alone ! "  Can  you  ?  No  I  Then, 
by  all  means,  go  and  get  a  detonater. 

I  have  now,  I  hope  and  trust,  fairly  and  disinter- 
estedly stated  all  that  is  necessary,  both  for  and 
against  the  detonating  system,  which,  at  no  small  ex- 
pense, I  have  tried  by  every  kind  of  experiment,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  give  my  opinion  to  the  public 
independent,  instead  of  with  the  assistance,  of  gun- 
makers.  But,  before  I  close  the  subject,  let  me  not 
appear  inconsistent :  I  still  maintain  that  the  de- 
tonater has  not  the  power  of  the  flint-gim ;  and  yet  I 
admit  that,  by  a  different  mode  of  boring,  the  percus- 
sion-guns are  now  wonderfully  improved:  insomuch 
as  to  be  almost  equal  in  strength  to  the  flint-guns. 
Nay,  I  will  say  even  more  : — give  them  an  increased 
weight  of  metal,  which  to  many  is  a  trouble  to  carry ; 
retard  the  charge,  and  thus  increase  the  recoil ;  and 
then  I  admit,  with  the  very  great  improvement  that 
has  lately  been  made  in  barrels,  they  will  no  doubt  • 
even  beat  those  flint-guns  which  were  manufactured 
a  few  years  ago  ;  but,  without  all  this,  they  would  be 
found  as  inferior  as  ever  to  flint-guns. 

*^^*  Here  ends  all  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  gun^;  and  I 
trust  I  have  net  given  one  page  too  much  for  the  instruction  of 
young  sportsmen  who  wish  properly  to  understand  the  subject. 
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But,  to  those  who  are  content  with  a  superficial  knowledge,  I  admit 
that  I  have  gone  through  what  would  afford  as  little  amusement 
as  Blackstone's  Commentaries  or  the  Statutes  at  large ;  and,  (if 
thej  have  the  patience  to  study  it,)  they  will  not  be  more  happy 
to  finish  reading  than  I  am  to  finish  writing  on  the  subject.  I 
am  aware  that  many  who  write  for  fancy,  and  merely  to  please, 
but  not  to  instruct,  have  sarcastically  condemned  me  for  going  into 
detail  in  the  art  of  gun  making.  But  who  are  they  ?  —  People  who 
compile  for  so  much  a  sheet,  and  who  know  no  more  about  guns 
than  a  donkey  knows  of  navigation ;  and  are  therefore  too  happy 
to  back  out  of  the  subject,  by  pretending  that  they  would  not  tres- 
pass on  their  readers  with  anything  so  uninteresting,  and  that  all 
concerns  of  this  kind  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  gunmaker. 
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GUN-CASES. 


The  wonderful  improvements  and  increase  of  light 
coaches  have  of  late  rendered  travelling  sportsmen 
more  independent  of  the  mails,  or,  to  use  the  modem 
term,  ^'  paper-carts  f^  so  that  we  are  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  guards  and  coachmen  for  taking  a  gun-case 
on  a  journey.  But,  in  the  few  instances  where  it 
may  be  found  inconvenient,  the  shooter  may  carry 
his  gun  in  a  sail-cloth,  and  over  that  an  oil-skin,  or  a 
macintosh  case ;  or,  as  a  safer  plan,  have  a  short  piece 
of  wood,  just  to^  up  the  hoUow  of  his  stock,  made 
flat  at  the  top,  and  with  loops  to  receive  the  bolts  at 
the  bottom.  Let  the  parts  where  his  locks  fit  in, 
have  pieces  of  wood  fitted  into  them  also ;  and  the 
locks  may  be  put  in  his  portmanteau.  The  stock, 
thus  secured  and  covered  over,  may  then  be  safely 
put  in  the  coach-seat,  and  he  may  either  lay  the 
barrel  with  it,  or  carry  it  in  his  hand;  or  sling  both, 
in  a  bit  of  canvas,  under  the  inside  of  the  roof.  But, 
with  copper-cap  percussion-guns,  all  this  trouble, 
about  the  locks^  may  be  avoided ;  as  they  are  more 
simple,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  accidents. 

[1844.  Though,  since  the  last  edition,  railways 
have  been  the  universal  conveyance,  yet  the  foregoing 
directions  shall  remain  as  being  stiU  applicable  on 
many  occasions.] 
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While  on  coach  or  rail- way  travelling,  by  the  way, 
— ^if  a  sportsman  has  many  articles  to  take,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  tie  to  each  packet  a  piece  of  riband,  or  blading 
of  the  same  colour,  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  point 
out  his  baggage  in  a  moment,  without  the  trouble  of 
getting  up  to  show  it  to  the  porter. 
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POWDER. 

All  our  trouble  with  guns  would  be  ill  bestowed, 
if  we  neglected  a  due  attention  to  the  care  and  choice 
of  this  article. 

Gunpowder,  when  good,  is  made  of  ingredients 
perfectly  pure,  properly  mixed,  and  judiciously  pro- 
portioned. 

The  principal  ingredient^  saltpetre^  should  be  en- 
tirely divested  of  marine  salt,  as  that  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  production  of  good  powder,  of  which  there  is, 
in  all  salt  petre,  a  certain,  and  often  a  considerable 
quantity ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less 
freed  from  that  impurity,  so  the  powder  will  be  more 
or  less  liable  to  imbibe  damp  air,  and  become  propor- 
tionally moist  and  weak.  But  when  it  is  perfectly 
freed  from  marine  salt,  the  powder  will  suflFer  but 
little  diminution  of  its  strength  from  being  carelessly 
kept,  or  even  openly  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere ; 
as  what  it  might,  by  this  means,  have  lost,  would  be 
presently  restored  by  drying  it.  Mr.  Curtis  told  me, 
the  other  day,  that  since  the  India  trade  was  thrown 
open,  he  has  had  some  difficulty  and  much  trouble  in 
procuring  good  saltpetre. 

Your  powder  should  always  be  properly  dried;  in 
order  to  do  which,  make  two  or  three  plates  very  hot, 
before  the  fire,  and  {first  taking  care  to  wipe  them 
well,  lest  any  particle  of  cinder  should  adhere  to  them,) 
keep  constantly  shifting  the  powder  from  the  one  to 
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the  other,  without  allowing  it  to  remain  sufficiently 
long  on  either  to  cool  the  plate.  The  powder  will 
then  be  more  eflfectuaUy  aired,  and  more  expeditiously 
dried,  than  by  the  more  conunon  means  of  using  one 
plate,  which  the  powder,  by  lying  on  it,  soon  makes 
cold,  and  therefore  the  plate  requires  to  be  two  or 
three  times  heated.  (This  is  another  little  discovery 
since  the  earlier  editions.)  Nothing  preserves  the 
strength  of  powder  better  than,  after  being  dried,  to 
put  it  into  canisters,  securely  corked  from  the  air. 
Mr.  Butts  latterly  did  so,  by  my  advice.  Beware  of 
going  any  where  near  the  fire  to  dry  powder  on  plates. 
Recollect  how  far  a  hot  cinder  will  sometimes  fly; 
and  therefore,  to  be  on  the  sure  side,  run  with  your 
hot  plates  out  of  the  room,  and  go  where  there  is  no 
fire.  As  a  still  safer  plan  too,  I  might  name  the  use 
of  a  common  pewter  water-plate^  or  dish ;  by  having 
recourse  to  which  there  can  be  no  risk  of  accident ; 
except  that,  through  awkwardness,  the  powder  might 
be  wetted^  instead  of  being  dried.  This  way  of 
drying  is  much  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
is  now  in  general  use  in  powder  works ;  viz.  by 
means  of  steam  passing  through  pipes  or  other 
receptacles,  by  transfusion  of  heat  through  those 
pipes  or  cases,  from  which  the  air  of  the  drying-room 
is  heated  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  the  powder. 

Good  powder  burns  red  in  the  pan^  will  keep  its 
strength  for  fiiU  two  years,  (or  more,  if  made  with 
due  care  and  attention  to  the  principles  before  men- 
tioned,) and  may  be  had  from  most  of  the  mills. 

As  I  formerly  observed,  Pigou  and  Andrews's  has 
the  name  of  beiog  the  best,  and  is  unquestionably 
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most  excellent ;  but  I  had  never  found  any  to  please 
me  so  well  as  the  cylinder  powder^  which  was  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  Mr.  Butts,  of  Hounslow,  whose 
more  important  concerns,  in  manufacturing  for  go- 
vernment, had  for  many  years  (luckily  for  his  rivals), 
prevented  him,  in  some  degree,  from  showing  forth  in 
the  sporting  world.  In  my  former  editions,  I  stated 
that  the  government  contracts,  though  probably  not 
at  an  end  with  Mr.  Butts,  would  soon  be  considerably 
lessened;  and  we  should,  therefore,  have  reason  to 
hope  that  there  would  not  exist  that  difficulty,  which 
there  was  then,  in  procuring  this  extraordinary  good 
powder.  My  predictions  have  long  since  been  verified ; 
and  Mr.  Butts,  after  highly  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  sporting  world,  retired  with  the  ample  fortune 
which  he  deserved;  and  died  in  Novembr,  1824. 
His  successors  are  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Harvey, 
from  whom  I  continue  to  receive  powder,  if  possible, 
better  than  ever.  Their  mills  are  on  Hounslow 
Heath;  their  gunpowder  office  is  No.  74.  Lombard- 
street. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Battle,  Mr.  Burton*,  and  several 
others,  have  now  brought  their  sporting-powder  to 
the  greatest  perfection. 

With  regard  to  the  strength  and  other  good  qua- 
lities of  gunpowder,  I  shall,  instead  of  saying  anything 
farther,  recommend  the  epreuvettCj  (or  powder-proofs) 


*  I  one  day  used  some  very  good  powder  of  Mr.  Burton's  (office, 
69.  Old  Broad  Street).  But  he  does  not  sell  less,  at  a  time,  than 
281bs.  Taken  in  this  way,  the  price  of  it  is  28,  2d,  per  lb.,  and  ZdL 
more  for  each  pound  if  you  hare  it  in  canisters.  There  are  other 
powder-merchants  who  supply  sportsmen  in  like  manner. 
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whereby  we  can  always  be  certain  of  finding  out  the 
best;  provided  that  this  machine  is  properly  made, 
properly  used,  and  nicely  cleaned  after  every  fire.  I 
should  observe,  however,  that  the  litAe  trifling  things 
called  powder-proofs  or  powder-tryers^  which  sell  for 
three  or  four  shillings,  are  as  likely  to  mislead  as  to 
inform  the  person  using  them. 

The  proper  "epreuvette"  is  very  correctly  made; 
the  wheel  on  which  the  gradations  are  marked  is  large, 
and  the  spring  strong;  consequently  the  resistance 
to  the  force  of  the  powder  is  considerable.  The 
stronger  it  is^  the  better;  for  without  the  resistance  is 
strong,  a  correct  proof  cannot  be  obtained;  because, 
if  not  sufficiently  strong  to  detain  the  powder  in  the 
chamber  long  enough  for  aU  the  particles  to  ignite, 
many  of  them  (especially  in  powder  of  good  firm 
grain)  will^y  off  unbumt,  and,  of  course,  a  part  only 
of  the  charge  would  be  proved. 

The  part,  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the  epreuvette, 
which  shuts  the  mouth  of  the  chamber,  should  be  so 
nicely  adjusted,  that  on  looking  closely  at  the  parts, 
when  in  contact,  no  light  can  be  seen  between  them ; 
for,  if  any  light^  there  is  of  course  so  much  vacancy^ 
and  consequently  so  much  windage ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  mndage^  the  proof  will  be  lower ;  and,  therefore, 
incorrect. 

Three  fires,  at  least,  should  always  be  made  in 
proving,  and  the  average  taken  as  the  mean  amount ; 
for  variations  frequently  happen  in  fires  immediately 
following  each  other,  although  made  with  considerable 
attention.  Care  should  be  taken,  after  every  fire,  to 
clean  the  chamber  nicely,.. or  otherwise  the  foidness 
left  by  the  preceding  discharge  woidd  lessen  the  space^ 
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by  which  the  succeeding  charge  would  become  pro- 
portionally less. 

The  best  powder  for  flint-guns  is  the  ^^fine  cylinder -^^ 
for  copper-cap  guns,  either  cylinder  or  No.  2.,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  communication;  because  with 
these  guns  the  larger  grained  powder  often  fails  to 
ignite.  But  with  copper  primers  we  should  use 
No.  1.,  which  is  of  larger  grain;  and  particularly  in 
damp  weather,  or  on  salt  water.  By  long  experience, 
I  find  that  the  size  in  grain  of  the  powder  should  be 
as  duly  proportioned  to  that  of  the  gun,  and  the  long 
distances  for  which  it  is  required,  as  the  wadding 
must  be  to  the  size  of  the  caliber. 

As  I  stated  to  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Harvey,  I 
have  invariably  observed  that  small-grained  powder 
fails  to  answer  in  large  guns;  particularly  on  salt 
water,  and  in  damp  weather.  It  always  shoots  weak, 
beyond  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  is  very  liable  to  hang 
fire.  If  a  punt-gun  is  loaded  with  fine  powder,  and 
brought  in  at  night,  the  chances  are  that  it  would 
hang  fire  in  the  morning.  But,  with  coarse  cannon- 
powder,  I  have  known  a  gun  that  has  been  loaded 
above  a  fortnight  go  off  as  well  as  possible,  by  merely 
being  probed  and  fresh  primed.  I  may  perhaps  be 
asked  by  some  green  gunner,  (such  a  one,  for  instance, 
as  would  ask  a  man  with  a  punt,  a  dog,  and  mud- 
boards,  how  he  got  the  birds  after  killing  them!) 
"  Why  not  fire  off  the  gun,  and  reload  it  ?  "  To  this 
the  answer  would  be,  that  the  discharge  of  only  the 
powder  would,  most  probably,  clear  a  small  pond,  or 
even  harbour,  of  every  bird  that  was  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore be  liable  to  spoil  a  grand  shot.  £/wglazed  powder 
is  the  strongest  and  quickest.    Why  then  glaze  powder 
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at  all,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless  it  is  to  tickle  the 
fancy  of  the  dandies. 

I  one  day  tried  a  coast-gun  with  fine  powder,  —  it 
shot  miserably ;  then  with  large-grained  powder,  (such 
as  Joe  used  for  detonaters,) — it  shot  but  so  so  * ;  and 
then  with  unglazed  cannon-powder^  and  it  shot  ad- 
mirably. Here  is  the  thing  proved  at  once !  I  there- 
fore requested  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Harvey  to  make 
me  a  sample  of  superior  powder,  unglazed,  and  of  that 
sized  grain.  This  I  have  tried  for  the  last  fifteen 
winters,  and  particularly  in  the  hard  winter  of  1838, 
and,  although  the  severe  weather,  by  cutting  off  all 
communication,  obliged  me  to  keep  the  gun  and  punt 
constantly  afloat  for  several  weeksj  I  had  not  one  miss- 
fire.  Of  all  the  powder  used,  I  never  had  any  so  good 
as  this ;  and,  in  order  to  know  what  to  ask  for,  I  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  called  my  "  sea-gun"  powder. 
[But,  remember  this  is  only  for  large  punt-guns,  that 
carry  about  two  ounces  of  it.] 

When  using  cannon-powder  for  small  guns,  you 
must  regulate  your  measure  by  weight ;  because  the 
grains  are  so  large  that  your  common  flask-top,  if 
filled  up,  would  contain  as  much  vacuum  as  powder, 
and  consequently  give  you  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
charge. 

Messrs.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Harvey  now  serve  only  the 
trade,  which  is  perhaps  no  more  than  just :  but  I 
confess  I  regret  this ;  because,  whatever  powder  came 
direct  from  them  was  of  superior  excellence ;  whereas 
a  retail  dealer  may  receive  his  powder  good,  and  then 

*  I  once  stated  this  to  be  the  best  of  all ;  but  I  hare  since  had 
to  apologise  for  an  error,  which  I  was  led  into  by  the  bad  quality 
of  the  cannon-powder  against  which  I  tried  it. 
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completely  spoil  it  by  damp,  or  too  long  keeping.  / 
will  be  answerable  only  for  gentlemen  at  the  fountain- 
head  ;  so  let  them  be  answerable  for  their  retail  dealers- 
It  may  be  right,  however,  to  say  that  the  gunmakers 
are  by  far  the  best  deputy  powder-merchants,  and 
take  great  pains  in  the  management  of  their  powder ; 
because  on  that  the  killing  of  their  guns  must  depend; 
and  therefore  we  must  readily  forgive  any  innocent 
little  bit  of  "  bam  "  as  to  putting  their  own  names  to 
it,  &c.  This  is  all  fair ;  and  it  is  really  a  charity  to 
let  them  earn  a  trifle,  now  that  they  have  been  half- 
ruined  by  getting  caught  in  their  own  trap  — the  de- 
tonating guns;  and  then  sadly  troubled  with  the 
"  shorts,"  from  gentlemen  finding  it  impossible  to 
"  cash  up,"  owing  to  the  failure  of  their  farming 
tenants. 
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MAinr  select  their  shot  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  birdj  when  it  ought  to  depend  more  on  that  of  the 
caliber;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  magnitude  of  the 
pellet,  as  the  force  with  which  it  is  driven,  that  does  the 
execution. 

For  instance,  a  common-sized  gun  (well  breeched, 
and  properly  bored,)  will  shoot  No.  7.*  better  than 
any  other  shot ;  and  although  a  deviation,  according 
to  circumstances,  may  be  sometimes  necessary,  yet  I 
am  confident,  that  had  you,  for  a  whole  season,  no 
other  sized  shot  in  your  possession,  you  would  {taking 
every  thing,  from  mallard  and  hare  to  quail  and  jack- 
snipe,)  find  that  you  had  shot  with  more  universal 
success,  killed  more  game,  and  brought  down  your 
birds  in  a  handsomer  style,  than  you  had  ever  done 
while  whimsically  following  other  plans. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  scarcely  ever,  with  a 
smaU  gun,  use  any  other  shot,  except  for  killing  snipes 
in  February  and  March,  when  other  birds  should  not 
be  fired  at.  In  this  case,  unless  I  had  a  very  close- 
shooting  gun,  I  should  use  No.  8.,  the  difference 
between  which  and  7.  is  more  than  that  of  any  other 

•  This  size  was  always  used  by  Joe  Manton ;  and  I  recom- 
mended it,  thirty  years  ago,  in  my  Ist  edition.  But,  of  late  years, 
No.  6.  has  been  made  about  the  size  that  No.  7.  then  was ;  and  is 
now,  what  may  be  called,  the  '*  regulation  "  size  for  game  shooting. 
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two  numbers,  from  1.  upwards.  All  sizes  above  3., 
or  2.  at  largest,  I  shall  bring  under  the  head  of  duck- 
guns,  with  which  only  they  will  lie  compact  in  the 
caliber;  though,  if  I  went  out  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  wildfowl  with  a  small  gun,  then  I  should 
of  course  prefer  No.  3.  to  No.  7. 

No.  9.  is  rather  too  small,  and  the  use  of  dust  shot 
absurd^  except  for  small  birds;  as,  at  any  distance 
snipes  will  fly  away  with  it,  if  shot  in  the  body ;  and, 
to  break  a  bone  with  it^  the  bird  must  be  very  close : 
add  to  which,  its  disadvantage  in  windy  weather,  and 
the  impossibility  of  manufacturing  it  so  well  as  the 
regular  numbered  shot. 

The  reason  why  small  shot  answers  best  is,  that  it 
lies  more  compact  in  the  barrel;  and,  consequently, 
receives  more  effectually  the  force  of  the  powder  than 
large  shot,  which  can  only  have  this  advantage  in  a 
proportionably  large  caliber.  Thus  it  is,  that  a  grain 
of  small  shot^  from  a  small  gun^  will  kill  far  better,  in 
proportion^  than  one  of  large ;  and,  with  it,  you  have 
not  only  the  chances  multiplied  in  favour  of  taking 
a  vital  part,  but  the  same  advantage  of  penetrating 
feathers,  that  a  pin  would  have  {with  a  moderate  pres- 
sure on  it)  over  a  nail;  and  it  shoots  so  regular  a 
surface,  that  a  bird  at  forty  yards  could  very  seldom* 
get  away ;  whereas  the  large  shot,  from  the  objection 
before  named,  will  often  fly  so  wide  and  irregular^ 
that  the  game  will  escape  between  the  void  spaces  of 
the  circle. 

*  I  say,  very  seldom^  instead  of  never,  by  reason,  that  the  best 
gun  in  England,  tried  (although  regularly  cleaned)  two  hundred 
times  at  pieces  of  paper  the  size  of  birds,  may  once,  or  mora,  not 
put  a  single  grain  in,  although  properly  loaded  and  well  directed. 
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,  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  with  No.  3. 
or  4.,  a  few  more  accidental  shots,  at  immense  dis- 
tances, may  be  made,  than  with  No.  7. ;  but  then  let 
it  be  recollected,  that,  for  the  sake  of  killing  one 
bird  now  and  then  at  seventy  yards,  we  are  not  only 
wmmding  many  others,  by  being  tempted  to  fire  large 
grains  at  such  distances,  but  sacrificing  the  almost 
certainty  of  killing  fair  shots,  for  the  mere  chance  of 
making  long  ones;  as  well  as  iiselessly  dirtying  and 
wearing  our  guns. 

Now,  as  I  have  recommended  small  shot,  many 
persons  may  say,  "  Suppose  we  go  out  in  November, 
we  may  then  possibly  get  twenty  shots  in  a  morning, 
provided  we  choose  to  take  our  chance  at  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  and  perhaps  during  the  whole  day  may  not  have 
one  opportunity  of  firing  our  guns  within  thirty  yards ; 
do  you  mean  to  argue  that,  in  this  case,  small  shot 
is  best  ?"  In  answer,  I  should  say,  "  If  you  go  out 
with  the  prospect  of  getting  shots  only  at  long  dis- 
tance, or  through  thick  wood,  you  certainly  may  suc- 
ceed better  with  No.  2.  or  3.  than  7. ;  but  if  you  wish 
to  avoid  occasionally  missing  the  fairest  shots^  although 
with  the  most  accurate  aim^  you  will,  for  this  purpose, 
lay  aside  your  double  gun,  and  take  the  largest  single 
gun  that  you  can  possibly  manage,  as  you  may  then 
use  No.  1.  2.  or  3.  shot,  without  any  risk  of  throwing 
it  in  patches." 

All  those  who  prefer  No.  4.  or  3.  in  common-sized 
guns,  contend,  that  as  large  shot  will  kill  at  a  long 
distance,  it  must  kill  at  a  short  one.  Kill  it  may,  when 
it  hits;  but  is  it  always  so  sure  of  hitting  ?  And,  if 
it  does  take  a  bird,  is  not  a  vital  part  more  likely  to 
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escape  from  three  or  four  straggling  pellets,  than  from, 
ten  or  a  dozen  grains,  which  are  regvlarly  distributed 
in  the  same  q)ace  ?  Why  does  large  shot,  in  too  small 
a  caliber,  fly  not  only  thinner,  but  in  a  wider  circlet 
Because  the  larger  the  grains,  the  more,  by  rotary 
motion,  they  rebound  away  from  each  other. 

The  annexed  schedule  is  about  the  usual  weight 
of  shot. 


SCHEDULE  OF  SHOT, 

According  to  labelled  samples,  which  were  sent  me 
from  Messrs.  Walker  and  Co.,  Patent  Shot  Tower, 
Lambeth.  The  firm  is  now  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  who  have  purchased,  from  Mr.  Maltby,  the 
fine  round  tower  to  the  south  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 
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LG 
MG 

SG 

No.  of  pellets 

to  I  oz. 
-        Si 
-      (hardly)        9 
11 

SSG 

15* 

SSSG 

17 

Best  made,  and  by  far  the  most  useful  of  all  mould  shot 
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PATENT  DROP  SHOT. 

AA  -              -               -             -        40 

A*  -            -            -                   -        50 

BB 68 

B 75 

1 82 

2  -  -            .            -             -112 

3  -  -             .            .         -  135 

4 177 

5 218 

6  -            -            -            -             -  280 

7 841 

8 600 

9  -            -             ...  984 

10 1726 

The  pleasure  of  using  and  counting  the  dust  shot, 
I  leave  to  those  who  recommend  it  I 

Many  sportsmen  recommend  the  use  of  unglazed 
shot;  others  wet  their  shot  with  sweet  oil.  I  had 
tried  both  these  plans,  but  not  finding  sufficient  ad- 
vantage in  either  to  justify  my  recommending  them, 

1  passed  the  matter,  as  one  of  little  importance.  I 
have  since,  however,  in  1832,  discovered,  that  with 
Tj^glazed  shot  a  gun  will  keep  clean  much  longer 
than  with  shot  which  is  glazed ;  or,  in  other  words, 

*  In  the  general  use  of  a  common  duck-gun,  2Xjlighty  where  the 
coast  is  much  disturbed^  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  best  shot  for 
wild-fowl,  as  they  most  commonly  present  ten  long  shots  for  one  fair 
one,  and  are  so  apt  to  fty  after  being  mortally  wounded.  But  for 
the  proper  night-shooting  afloat,  with  a  701b.  barrel,  that  will  bum 

2  oz.  of  powder,  No.  1.  in  the  long  run  is  worth  all  the  other  sizes 
put  together. 

Both  AA  and  A  are  made  at,  and  sent  from,  Newcastle,  Messrs. 
Walker^s  London  tower  not  being  sufficiently  high  for  the  rounding 
of  so  large  a  grain. 
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uselessly  dirtied  by  being  polished  off,  for  mere  show, 
with  black  lead.  I  named  this  to  Mr.  Wardley,  the 
fac'totam  of  Messrs.  Walker,  and  he  quite  agreed  vrith 
me,  that  we  could  dirty  our  guns  fast  enough  without 
putting  an  useless  material  to  soil  them.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  saving  to  the  manufacturer,  and  an 
acquisition  to  the  shooter,  if  this  process  were  entirely 
dispensed  with. 

JOE  MANTON'S  PATENT  SHOT. 

Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  some  years  ago,  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  great  improvement  in  shot,  which  simply 
consists  in  mixing  a  little  quicksilver  with  the  lead- 
By  means  of  this  process  the  shot  is  rendered  harder 
and  heavier,  and  wholly  divested  of  the  arsenic^ 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  original 
patent  shot. 

The  advantages  thus  derived  are,  that  shot  of  a 
small  size,  which  lies  the  most  compact,  and  there- 
fore always  answers  best,  in  the  calibers  of  small  guns, 
has,  from  its  additional  weight,  the  same  force  as  shot 
of  rather  a  larger  size ;  and  the  game,  after  being 
killed  with  this  shot,  will  keep  much  longer.  More- 
over, by  the  foregoing  process,  the  shot  becomes  as 
clean  as  silver  to  handle,  or  carry  loose  in  the  pocket ; 
and  its  friction,  when  firing,  leads  the  calibers  little  or 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  old  shot. 

An  advantage,  too,  above  all  others,  I  should  not 
omit  to  mention,  is,  that  in  this  shot  the  surface  of 
every  pellet  is  precisely  alike,  owing  to  a  different 
process  of  manufacturing ;  which  could  never  be  the 
case  with  shot  that  had  arsenic  in  its  composition. 
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This  must,  of  course,  tend  to  make  the  charge  lie 
with  more  precision  in  the  barrel,  and  consequently 
be  more  evenly  dispersed  in  and  round  the  object. 

*,*  Before  this  article  first  went  to  press,  I  made  a  point  of  pro- 
curing for  examination  a  sample  of  the  new  shot,  and  then  of  going 
down  to  Messrs.  Walker  and  Co.'s  manufactory  expressly  to  ascer- 
tain all  particulars  as  to  its  advantages :  consequently  I  did  not 
begin  writing  on  the  subject  from  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  Mr.  Manton. 
I  then  used  this  shot  for  the  only  fortnight  that  I  took  up  a  gun 
the  season  after  it  first  came  out ;  and,  as  I  never  shot  better,  nor 
made  more  long  shots,  since  detonaters  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day,  I  have  every  reason  to  speak  well  of  it.  The  number  of  shots 
tried  I  do  not  remember  ;  but  I  have  a  memorandum  of  killing  207 
head  of  game  in  six  days  ;  (though  a  part  of  each  day  was  devoted 
to  some  extraordinary  sport  in  trout  fishing,  owing  to  damp  windy 
wecOher).  I  may  therefore  venture  to  say  that  I  have  given  this 
shot  a  pretty  fair  trial.  It  appears  however  that,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  extra  price,  there  is  now  but  little  demand  for  it ;  and  indeed 
the  new  system  of  saturating  the  edges  of  the  wadding  with  a  mer- 
curial preparation,  serves  as  a  substitute  for  many  of  its  advantages. 


ELEY'S  PATENT  SHOT-CAETRIDGES. 

I  have  taken  as  much  trouble  about  these  car- 
tridges as  if  I  had  been  a  partner  in  the  concern ; 
because  I  found  the  invention  to  be  one  of  great 
merit.  But,  for  want  of  their  being  brought  to  per- 
fection before  they  were  served  to  the  public,  there 
arose  many  preju(Uces,  which  it  may  be  a  work  of  time 
to  overcome.  It  would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  paper 
to  publish  the  experiments  I  have  made,  and  the 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Jenour,  the 
inventor,  and  Mr.  Eley,  the  purchaser  of  the  patent ; 
because  all  that  the  public  can  wish  for  is,  to  hear, 
from  some  disinterested  person  who  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  subject,  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
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invention. — In  1827,  Mr.  Jenour  waited  on  me,  as 
an  entire  stranger,  i^elative  to  publishing  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "An  Essay,"  &c.  &c.  on  the  ^^ Spiral  Car- 
fridge ;^^  an  invention  for  which  he  received  a  pre- 
mium from  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  which  he  had 
made  too  public  to  admit  with  safety  of  his  taking 
out  a  patent.  He,  however,  felt  anxious  to  bring  the 
invention  into  notice ;  and  Mr.  Davison  (whose  death 
I  have  sincerely  to  regret)  most  kindly,  on  my  intro- 
ducing him,  undertook  the  printing  of  his  pamphlet. 
To  be  brief, — this  led  to  his  inventing  a  better,  be- 
cause more  simple,  kind  of  cartridge ;  and  this  he 
wisely  kept  as  a  secret,  till  he  could  meet  with  some 
one  who  had  the  wherewithal  to  speculate  in  a  patent. 
Messrs.  Eley  became  the  purchasers  ;  but  latterly 
the  concern  remained  with  Mr.  Charles  Eley  alone. 
To  describe  the  many  blunders  that  were  made,  first 
by  putting  sand,  and  then  tallow-grease,  with  the 
shot,  (against  which  I  wrote  letter  after  letter  of  re- 
monstrance,) would  be  needless ;  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  by  the  time  the  cartridges  were  brought  so  far 
towards  perfection  as  to  be  worth  their  weight  in  goldy 
for  certain  purposes^  the  circulation  of  the  mperfect 
ones  had  given  them  an  almost  irretrievable  blow  j 
and  here  ended  the  grand  establishment  in  Charlotte 
Street.  Mr.  Eley  then  retired  to  Waltham  Cross,  and 
employed  a  Mr.  Fairman  as  agent,  at  a  little  shop  in 
Fitzroy  Market ;  till,  at  last,  Mr.  Purdey,  the  gun- 
maker,  took  to  the  concern,  and  purchased  for  1001. 
what  had  the  year  before  been  refused  10,000Z.  for. 
This  Purdey  told  me  himself;  and  I  would  take  his 
word  as  soon  as  that  of  any  man  in  London.  At  last, 
however,  the  business  was  again  taken  by  Mr.  William 
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Eley,  who  opened  a  factory  in  Bond  Street,  where  he 
took  more  pams  to  bring  the  cartridges  to  perfection 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Here  he 
undertook  also  the  copper-cap  trade ;  and,  lamentable 
to  relate,  was  blown  to  atoms  by  an  awfal  explosion 
of  fulminating  mercury,  from  which  every  one  and 
every  thing  around  him  escaped  with,  comparatively, 
little  injury.  A  better  man  never  lived!  His  two 
sons  now  (1844)  carry  on  the  business  in  Bond 
Street ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  fiilly  competent 
to  succeed  him  in  this  deservedly  flourishing  concern. 
But  I  beg  pardon;  I  am  intruding  on  my  readers 
too  much  of  the  history^  instead  of  the  quality^  of 
the  cartridge.  Let  me  then  direct  my  observa- 
tions to  the  more  useful  part  of  the  subject.  The 
rock  on  which  Mr.  Eley's  patent  at  first  became 
wrecked  was  this : — he  made  his  wire  a  great  deal  too 
stiff,  and  his  meshes  too  small ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that,  every  now  and  then,  the  cartridge  either 
flew,  like  a  ball,  in  one  solid  body,  or  left  so  much  of 
the  charge  in  one  end  of  the  cage,  as  to  have  an  effect 
equally  dangerous ;  and  nearly  as  uncertain  for  cor- 
rect shooting.  But  at  last  he  became  convinced  of 
what  I  repeatedly  stated  to  him,  and  sent  me  some 
cartridges  that  I  tried  for  several  seasons;  and,  for 
long  shots,  they  surpassed  any  thing  I  could  hve 
expected.  They  killed  birds  quite  dead  at  distances 
that  it  would  have  been  foUy  to  fire  at  with  a  common 
charge;  and  when  applied  to  wUdfowl  guns,  they 
proved^  as  I  always  predicted^  the  most  usefvl  inven- 
tion in  existence.  He  made  some  with  mould  shot, 
which  were  a  decided  failure.  Since  the  last  edition, 
however,  he  sent  me  a  few  that  answered  very  well., 
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Those  with  patent  shot,  and  particularly  the  small 
shot,  I  have  used  for  years,  without  their  once 
"balling."  But  I  found  it  necessary,  with  large 
punt-guns,  at  short  distances,  to  take  aim  lower  with 
the  patent  cartridge  than  with  common  shot ;  because 
it  keeps  rising  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  cylinder  of 
the  gun ;  instead  of  falling,  from  its  gravity,  to  the 
pointblank  object.  In  short,  for  a  wild  open  country, 
or  shooting  by  day  at  wildfowl,  I  cannot  say  too 
much  in  favour  of  the  cartridge  in  its  present  im- 
proved state. 

P.  S.  — 1844 Having  revised,  and  confirmed  by 

proof,  all  that  I  before  said  on  this  cartridge,  it  now 
behoves  me  to  make  a  further  report  of  it ;  as  it  has, 
within  these  few  years,  gone  through  so  many  more 
improvements. 

Through  the  hard  winters  of  1837  and  1838,  I  ge- 
nerally loaded  one  of  my  large  barrels  with  a  light 
patent  cartridge,  {made  expressly  according  to  my  di- 
rectionsj)  and  the  other  with  a  heavy  charge  (20 
ounces)  of  loose  shot,  put  up,  for  the  convenience  of 
drawing,  in  a  common  cartridge,  and  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  aU  distances.  To  show  that  the  new  cart- 
ridge will  kiU  well,  even  at  short  distances,  I  need  only 
state  that  one  evening  coming  home,  under  the  moon, 
I  suddenly  got  within  about  60  yards  of  12  geese; 
and,  having  only  my  left  barrel  loaded,  I  was  obliged 
to  shoot  with  the  cartridge.  I  expected  to  blow  one 
or  two  birds  to  pieces,  and  lose  all  the  rest.  But,  to 
my  surprise,  on  rowing  up,  I  found  11  of  the  birds 
quite  dead,  and  the  other  giving  his  last  kick.  — 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  to  long  distances :  —  I  fired 
a  cartridge,  from  the  same  lot,  at  not  more  than  100 
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curlews,  on  the  ice,  at  about  140  yards.  I  picked  up 
28  of  them ;  and  nearly  a  score  more  escaped,  wing- 
broken,  across  the  creeks. 

Now  for  a  proof  of  the  small  cartridges.  I  fired 
above  a  gross  of  them  in  stopping  crippled  wigeon 
and  geese  afloat,  where  I  could,  of  course,  observe 
the  effect,  on  the  water,  of  every  shot,  and  I  never 
once  saw  an  instance  of  their  balling.  I  sometimes 
used  the  "Beds,"  (which  are  my  favourites,)  and,  at 
others,  the  "Blues,"  (which  are  now  recommended 
for  general  shooting,)  and  stopped  my  cripples,  at  all 
distances,  from  10  to  50  yards:  and  although,  by 
trials  at  quires  of  paper,  I  had  found  that  the  new 
cartridge  shot  better  vnth  a  wadding  on  the  powder  *, 
yet  I  here  dispensed  with  wadding  altogether,  for  the 
great  convenience  of  loading  in  an  instant,  by  which 
I  can  safely  say  I  was  a  gainer  of  100  more  geese  in 
the  season.  It  was  quite  delightftd  to  see  the  rapidity 
with  which  I  popped  them  off",  (leaving  my  follower 
to  pick  them  up,)  after  stopping  my  40  or  50  (and,  at 
one  time,  near  100,)  with  the  double  stripe  of  the 
great  champion-gun.  I  found  the  little  red  cartridge 
a  glorious  dose  for  the  heads  of  winged  hoopers,  that 
were  all  but  beating  me  in  a  heavy  sea.  In  short,  all 
was  perfection  (except  the  repeated  failure  of  copper 
caps)  ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  now  only  to  say,  that  I 
can  conscientiously  give  my  unqualified  approbation 
to  the  patent  cartridge  of  Messrs.  Eley ;  who,  I  hope 
and  trust,  will  recover  all  former  losses,  and  ultimately 
make  a  fortune  by  it. 

[1844 As  I  found  that  the  cartridges  were  often 

♦  I  have  now  a  letter  before  me,  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Eler, 
admitting  thi». 
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spoiled  by  the  splash  of  salt  water,  I,  of  late  years,  got 
Messrs.  Eley  to  varnish  them.  K  a  cartridge  is  too 
tight,  roU  it  hard  on  a  table :  if  too  small,  ram  it  down 
with  extra  force.] 

I  will  now  conclude  on  these  cartridges,  by  copy- 
ing from  my.  memorandum-book  a  trial  (and  here,  for 
brevity's  sake,  giving  merely  the  average  of  it,)  that 
I  made  on  the  21st  of  July,  1837. 

No.  4.  Shot     45  Yards. 


Common  Chakob. 

Patemt  Cakteidgs. 

In  1st 

Bheet. 

39 

Through 

24th  do. 

32 

Old  Cartridge  of  1 835     - 

KEW. 

In  1st 

sheet. 

72 

Through 

24th  do. 

65 

Blue        - 

Red  without  wadding 

Red  with  wadding 

74 
82 
82 

45 
57 
74 

Subsequent  Trial. 
Charge  \\  oz.  of  No.  6.  Shot.     40  Yards. 


Loose  Shot. 

Caetridge. 

Through  24th 

Through  24th 

In  1st  sheet 

sheet 

In  I  St  sheet 

sheet 

1st 

.       70 

35 

120 

120 

2d 

-       75 

22 

143 

143 

3d 

.       70 

35 

130 

130 

4th 

-       67 

18 

111 

111 

282 

110 

504 

504 
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Report  which  I  sent  to  MeMsrs,  Eley^  in  December^  1837. 

I  availed  myself,  one  fine  calm  daj,  to  take  a  shot  or  two  at  a 
mark.  I  put  up  an  old  door  in  the  water  with  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  nailed  on  it,  and  paced  along  the  shore  a  good  hundred 
yards.  The  first  shot  I  put  in  85  grains  (out  of  12  J  oz.  Cartridge 
of  No.  1.  Shot),  and  the  second  I  think  about  79,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  pattern  was  perfectly  beautiful;  and,  on  taking  up  the  door, 
I  found  the  whole  charge  had  not  only  gone  through*  it,  but  through 
the  very  pieces  that  held  it  together.  I  then  fired  two  shots  over 
the  mud  ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  the  shot  would  have  killed  any- 
thing at  two  hundred  yards. 
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None  are  better  than  the  most  transparent  of  the  common  bkek 
flints.  Great  quantities  (considered  as  good  as  any)  come  from 
Lord  Cadogan's  estate,  at  Brandon.  They  should  be  put  in  with 
the^a^  side  upwards^  stand  well  clear  of  the  hammer,  and  jet  be 
long  enough  to  throw  it.  Screw  them  in  with  leather ;  as  lead 
strains  the  cock,  and  cloth  is  dangerous,  from  being  liable  to  catch 
fire.  If  very  particular  about  the  neat  appearance  of  your  gun,  get 
a  punch  for  stamping  the  leathers,  and  change  them  as  often  as  you 
put  new  flints. 

To  make  a  flint  strike  lower,  you  have  only  to  reverse  the  usual 
way  of  putting  it  in  ;  but  if  you  want  it  to  strike  higher,  you  must 
either  put  a  very  thick  leather,  or  screw  the  flint  in  with  a  bit  of 
something  under  it.  This  temporary  way  of  regulating  a  lock,  so 
as  to  make  the  hammer  fall,  is  worth  knowing,  as  it  often  saves 
vexation  and  loss  of  time. 
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Paper  not  being  stiff  enough^  hat  dirty^  card  too 
thin^  and  leather  apt  to  soften  with  the  heat  of  the 
barrel,  the  common,  and  perhaps  the  best  punched 
wadding,  is  pasteboard.  The  larger  the  bore,  the 
thicker  should  be  the  wadding. 

All  this  attention,  however,  is  only  required  in 
covering  the  powder  ;  as  (except  in  double  guns^  where 
the  charge  of  one  barrel  has  to  encounter  the  explosion 
of  the  other ^)  it  would  be  better  to  wad  the  shot  with 
common  card,  or  even  paper,  knowing  that  much  re- 
sistance on  that  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Common  cartridges  are  bad,  as  they  do  not  keep  the 
powder  sufficiently  air-tight,  like  the  proper  wadding ; 
add  to  which,  they  sometimes  fly  unbroken,  and  can 
never  be  depended  on.  I  should  therefore  make  use 
of  them  only  when  I  wanted  to  load  in  a  hurry.  I 
have  a  friend,  however,  an  old  sportsman,  who  would 
for  many  years  never  even  hear  of  any  other  mode  of 
loading.  He  was  at  last  persuaded,  by  a  gentleman 
in  Dorsetshire,  as  good  a  shot,  and  as  good  a  judge  of 
a  gun,  as  any  mian  living,  to  try  some  experiments, 
which  he  readily  agreed  to  do,  from  a  confidence  of 
making  good  his  argument  in  favour  of  cartridges. 
What  the  particulars  of  this  trial  were,  I  do  not 
exactly  remember;  but  I  know  that  my  friend  has 
never  used  a  cartridge  since. 
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Nothing  is  better  to  punch  your  wadding  on  than  a 
round  block,  sawed  out  of  some  close-grained  kind  of 
wood ;  such  as  beech,  chestnut,  lime,  sycamore,  &c. : 
lead  is  improper,  as  it  wears  out  the  punch. 

Be  carefial  not  to  let  your  wadding  get  damp,  or,  in 
drying,  it  may  shrink  so  much  as  to  become  too  small 
for  the  caliber  of  your  gun. 

If  you  have  a  punch  which  is  too  large^  and  you 
have  consequently  trouble  in  forcing  down  the  wad- 
ding, just  bite  it  a  little  edgeways,  and  you  wiU  contract 
it  so  as  to  load  in  a  quarter  of  the  time,  without  the 
risk  of  either  leaving  a  vacuum  or  breaking  your 
ramrod.  This,  of  course,  I  only  name  as  an  alter- 
native, tiU  you  can  change  your  punch.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pimch  is  but  a  mere  trifle  too  smaMj 
it  may  be  enlarged  by  being  rubbed  on  a  whetstone; 
to  do  which,  place  it  flat,  as  you  would  on  the  paste- 
board ;  and,  unless  you  grind  it  too  much,  there  will 
still  remain  a  sufficient  edge,  owing  to  the  gritty  sub- 
stance in  its  composition. 

If  you  have  separate  wadding  in  two  pockets,  and 
have  that  which  covers  the  shot  pierced  with  a  small 
hole,  (or,  what  is  better,  cut  with  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's 
dented  punch,)  you  will  load  as  quick  again.  I  detest 
aU  frivolous  trouble,  but  you  wiU  here  find  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  saving  of  time.  The  paste-board  which 
covers  the  powder  should  (as  before  observed)  be  kept 
air-tight  from  the  shot.  This,  indeed,  seldom  troubles 
you,  as  the  air  that  passes,  more  or  less,  through  all 
locks,  will  admit  the  first  wadding  to  go  down  pretty 
freely ;  but,  after  this  and  the  shot  are  in  the  barrel, 
the  resistance,  if  the  wadding  fits  tight,  as  it  ought  to 
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do,  is  then  so  great  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  hand, 
and  mimical  to  expedition. 

Both  pockets  must  be  in  reach  of  the  same  hand, 
as  there  would  be  no  time  saved  if  you  had  to  shift 
hands  with  the  ramrod. 

When  using  different  waddings^  have  them  of  dif- 
ferent colours^  to  avoid  mixing  them. 


NEW  PREPAEED  WADDING,  FOR  PER- 
CUSSION-GUNS. 

Since  I  first  had  the  honour  to  address  my  readers 
on  the  subject  of  wadding^  as  complete  a  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  that  as  in  guns.  Instead  of 
sending  sportsmen  sheets  of  pasteboard  and  a  punch, 
it  is  now  the  order  of  the  day  to  serve  them  with 
bags  of,  what  is  called,  ^^ patent  wadding."  But  who 
really  has  a  patent  for  the  article,  or  who  has  not,  I 
never  took  the  pains  to  ascertain ;  though  it  may  be 
known  immediately  by  application  at  the  Patent 
Office.  The  artist  who  first  started  this  new  concern 
is  Mr.  Wilkinson.  He  brought  out  his  "  elastic 
concave  wadding^'*  accompanied  by  a  treatise  on  it, 
with  explanatory  drawings.  At  first,  he  made  it  a 
great  deal  too  thick ;  and  I  begged  of  him  to  reduce 
it  to  one  third  the  size  of  the  caliber ;  since  his  doing 
which,  it  has  shot  remarkably  well.  This,  being 
made  of  felt^  is  the  only  wadding,  except  oakum, 
that  I  have  ever  found  to  answer  well  in  duck-guns. 

Mr.  Purdey,  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  then  brought  out 
waddings,  cut  by  a  dented  punch,  and  anoiuted 
round  the  edge  with  a  chemical  preparation,  (mercu- 
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rial  ointment  will  do,)  that  has  the  eflfect,  not  only  of 
cleaning  the  gun,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  of  removing 
that  increase  of  lead  which  is  now  occasioned  by 
retarding  the  charge^  in  order  to  make  a  detonater 
shoot  equal  to  a  flint-gun.  I  received  a  sample  of 
this  wadding  from  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  it  answered 
most  beautifully ;  because,  with  this,  the  gun  kept 
clean,  and  shot  equally  well  through  the  whole  day; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  to  load  with.  Mr. 
Eley  sent  me  a  sample  of  cork  wadding ;  but  with 
this  the  gun  sooner  became  leaded.  Then  down 
came  a  batch  of  wadding,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
try  it,  from  Mr.  Joyce.  I  then  underwent  the  opera- 
tion of  blazing  away  for  a  whole  morning,  at  quires 
of  paper,  with  these  waddings,  against  Joe  Manton's 
best  pasteboard.  (Nothing  but  a  wish  to  give  correct 
information,  in  a  work  that  has  been  so  kindly 
received,  would  have  induced  me  to  submit  to  this 
insufferable  "  bore.")  While  the  guns  were  clean, 
the  difference,  among  them  all,  was  so  trifling,  as 
scarcely  to  be  worth  naming ;  and  indeed  Joe's  paste- 
board was  rather  the  best.  But  the  guns  which  were 
loaded  with  cork  and  pasteboard  soon  began  to 
"lead;"  while  those  with  the  "patent"  wadding 
kept  clean,  and  free  from  being  what  Tom  Fullerd 
used  to  call  "  choked  up."  There  is  not  a  question, 
therefore,  as  to  their  merit.  But  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that,  after  all  this  exertion  of  their  brains, 
our  artists  never  served  us  with  one  kind  of  wadding 
for  the  powder^  and  another  for  the  shot;  because,  if 
there  is  any  way  of  making  a  gun  shoot  stronger  into 
the  bird,  and  easier  against  the  shoulder,  than 
another,  it  is   this.     For   I   must   repeat,  that  the 
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wadding  which  covers  the  powder  should  be  thick 
and  air-tight;  while  that  which  covers  the  shot  should 
be  thin^  and  mth  vent.  This  and  a  few  trifling  im- 
provements in  wadding,  I  was  anxious  to  see  put  in 
practice ;  as  I  have  had  my  day,  and  therefore  wished 
to  serve  others,  if  I  could.  I  then  resolved  to 
explain  this  to  some  new  wadding-merchant;  and  as 
the  gunmakers  have  enough  to  do,  if  they  mind  their 
guns^  I  thought  no  one  more  proper  to  select  than 
Mr.  Joyce,  as  the  quality  of  his  waddings  has  proved 
Tnost  admirable;  and  he  is  a  practical  chemist,  who 
looks  a  little  to  the  esprit  de  corps^  as  well  as  to  the 
rf.  8.  d.  This  wadding  is  now  out,  and  every  day 
increasing  in  circulation  over  the  kingdom,  which  is 
the  best  possible  proof  of  its  efficacy.  Mr.  Joyce,  I 
see,  has  made  the  shot-wadding  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre;  though  my  wish  was  to  l^ve  it  triangvlarly 
dented  round  the  edge. 

Some  of  the  wadding-merchants  object  to  the 
trouble  of  serving  two  sorts :  when  this  is  the  case, 
let  me  reconamend  young  sportsmen  to  wad  their  shot 
with  thin  pasteboard,  cut  by  a  dented  punch.  For 
the  powder^  however,  they  should  use  one  kind  or 
other  of  these  anointed  waddings ;  or  their  guns  will 
soon  get  "  leaded,"  and  become  as  dry  as  the  very 
subject  I  have  been  writing  on. 

Since  the  last  edition,  our  uncle,  Bishop,  has  started 
Westley  Richards's  wadding ;  and  it  proves  so  good, 
that  half  the  gunmakers  in  town  buy  it,  and  call  it 
their  own.     Nothing  can  be  better. 

[1844.  There  are  now  also  metallic  waddings. 
But  they  never  can  keep  the  powder  air-tight  like  an 
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elastic  substance,  nor  can  they  assist  in  cleaning  the 
gun  like  Wilkinson's  felt,  Richards's  prepared  wadding, 
or  even  common  oakum ;  and  I  may  add,  that  their 
injuring  the  inside  of  a  soft  twisted  barrel  does  not 
appear  to  me  an  impossibility.] 
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%*  The  following  directions  were  originally  written 
for,  and  therefore  relate  only  to,  JUnt-guns.  But  in 
percussion'gwi&  the  charge  must  be  reduced  about 
one-sixth  part. 

Much  as  may  be  said  on  this  important  Jiead,  I 
shall  attempt  to  explain  it  by  one  simple  example : 
for  instance,  to  load  a  single  gun  of  six,  or  double 
gun  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  pounds'  weight,  take  a 
steel  charger  which  holds  precisely  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  shot ;  fill  it  brim  full  of  powder,  from  which 
first  prime,  and  then  put  the  remainder  into  the 
barrel :  to  this  add  the  same  measure  bumper  fuU  of 
shot,  and  then  regulate  the  tops  of  your  flasks  and 
belts  accordingly. 

Some  little  ^bBFerence  of  charge  will,  of  course,  be 
required  between  a  twenty-two  and  a  fourteen  gauge ; 
and  in  this  we  may  be  guided  by  the  shoulder,  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  each  here 
recommended :  but,  unless  the  gun  is  very  heavy ^  a 
gauge  of  fourteen  will  recoil  more  than  one  of  twenty- 
two;  so  that,  after  all,  the  above  charge  might  do 
equally  well  for  both. 

For  those  who  have  scales  at  hand,  another  way 
will  be,  to  ascertain  this  by  weight:  for  instance,  to 
the  guns  above  mentioned  put  one  drachm  and  a  half 
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of  powder,  exclusive  of  the  priming^  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  shot.  The  proportion  for  a  twelve  pounds 
gun  to  be  dovbled;  eighteen  pounds  trebled;  twenty- 
four  pounds  qicadrupledy  &c. ;  with  one  trifling  devi- 
ation ;  viz.  the  larger  the  gun  the  less  should  be  the 
proportion  of  shot,  as  the  larger  and  longer  the  caliber 
the  more  powder  may  be  damaged  in  going  down  it. 

Much  more  may  be  fired,  but  not  always  with  ease 
to  th^  shoulder. 

The  same  proportion  will  hold  good  from  a  lady's 
gun  to  the  firearms  of  a  punt  shooter ;  though  it  may, 
in  a  trifling  degree,  be  altered,  as  barrels  shoot  thin 
or  close. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  being  guided  by 
weight  as  one  way  of  regulating  a  charge,  yet  this  is 
not  the  most  correct  means  to  be  used  with  regard  to 
the  powder,  for  the  following  reason,  which  is  not 
generally  known :  — As  sportsmen  charge  by  measure, 
the  gunpowder-makers  endeavour  to  include,  in  the 
space  to  be  filled,  as  much  weight  as  possible;  and 
in  so  doing,  include  as  much  projectile  force  as  the 
composition  is  capable  of:  it  is,  therefore,  evidently 
better  to  be  guided  in  the  fine  powder  by  mea^sure.  All 
the  powder  made  for  the  Queen's  service  is  exposed  to 
the  air  of  the  magazine,  with  the  door  open  all  day, 
for  three  weeks,  before  it  undergoes  a  second  proof, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  will  imbibe  moisture,  and  in- 
crease in  weight,  which  if  it  does  beyond  a  certain  small 
allowance,  it  is  rejected. 

Gunmakers  will  obstinately  dispute  this  method  of 
loading ;  and  for  why  ?  Because  they  try  their  guns 
in  confined  places,  use  larger  shot  than  No.  7.,  and 
look  chiefly  to  the  closeness  of  their  shooting.     But 
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we  should  remember,  that  if  a  gun  is  overloaded  with 
shot^  a  great  part  of  it,  at  any  distance^  drops  short  of 
the  object ;  and  the  remainder  has  not  so  much  strength 
left,  as  if  that  only  had  received  the  full  force  of  the 

powder Try  this  on  the  water, — I  do  not,  however, 

say,  but,  at  even  a  little  distance,  some  shot  must 
strike  {not  fall)  short,  if  a  bird  is  swimming.  These 
are  the  grains  which,  in  spreading,  would  take  the 
under  part  of  any  thing  placed  perpendicular.  It 
should  also  be  observed,  that  with  a  small  charge 
of  shot  you  are  not  so  liable  to  fire  behind  an  object 
crossing,  or  under  a  bird  which  is  rising,  by  reason 
that  the  less  the  weight  of  shot  is  in  proportion  to  the 
charge  of  powder,  the  shorter  time  it  requires  to  travel 
through  the  air. 
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POWDER    FLASK. 

If  you  expostulate  with  an  old  wildfowl  gunner  on 
the  danger  of  his  piece^  he  may  retaliate  on  that  of 
your  spring  powder  flask;  while  he  (with  a  cow's 
horn,  stopped  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of  oakum,  and  at 
the  other  with  a  bit  of  ood^)  can  fill  his  hockey -pipe^ 
and  load  with  more  safety  than  you  gemmen  I  'Tis 
very  true!  Many  serious  accidents  have  happened 
from  sportsmen  not  having  had  the  precaution  to 
detach  their  charge  before  they  put  it  into  the  barrel, 
which  may  have  a  fatal  spark  remaining.  A  spring 
powder  horn  should  have  a  cap  to  it,  from  which  you 
can  load,  and  by  means  of  which  you  keep  all  dead 
leaves,  and  other  dirt,  that  may  fall  in  the  pocket, 
from  crumbling  into  the  top  of  it. 

Having  pushed  back  the  spring,  to  fill  the  top  or 
charger,  let  it  gradually  close  again  on  the  thumb, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  fly  back  and  snap.  I  men- 
tion this  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  one  who,  in  doing  the  latter,  had  his  hand 
dreadfully  mangled  by  the  explosion  of  a  flask,  which 
it  is  supposed  was  occasioned  by  the  adhesion  of  a 
piece  of  flint. 

The  late  Mr.  Egg.  and  Mr.  Sykes  have  each  in- 
vented powder  flasks,  in  which,  if  a  charge  is  blown 
up,  all  communication  is  so  eflfectually  prevented,  that 
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no  farther  damage  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  the  one 
of  Mr.  Egg  repeatedly  tried  by  hunself.  To  do  this, 
he  dropped  a  red-hot  nail  into  the  barrel,  which,  of 
course,  instantly  fired  the  measure  put  into  it.  He 
then  unscrewed  the  top,  and  showed  me  the  remainder 
of  the  powder  in  the  horn,  having  only  guarded  his 
right  hand  by  a  shield  of  pasteboard,  to  avoid  being 
burnt  by  the  charge  from  the  barrel. 

The  principle  of  it  is  so  secure  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  powder  in  the  flask  to  ignite,  while  in 
the  act  of  loading,  by  the  passage  being  completely 
cut  oflF,  from  the  lever  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
strong  plate,  instead  of  underneath.  It  also  prevents 
the  flash  out  of  the  barrel  from  injuring  the  hand,  as 
the  charger  is  fixed  in  an  octant  position,  with  a  vent 
to  let  out  the  flame. 

The  springs  of  these  powder  flasks  must  be  kept 
very  clean  and  free,  or,  like  many  other  ingenious  pa- 
tents, they  will  fall  victims  to  the  abuse  of  slovenly 
sportsmen.  Mr.  Egg  said,  he  "begged  leave  to 
caution  gentlemen  of  a  trumpery  Sheffield  flask,  (sold 
in  the  shops,)  with  an  upright  charger,  not  being 
calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  though  it 
was  an  infringement  on  his  patent."  I  have  now 
used  also  the  flask  of  Mr.  Sykes,  since  it  has  been  im- 
proved. It  appears  to  be  perfectly  safe ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  convenient;  and,  what  is  desirable  in 
these  hard  times,  this  flask  is  not  an  expensive  one. 

Another  caution  relative  to  powder  horns  in  the 
field:  —  If  you  should  have  fired  one  barrel,  and, 
while  in  the  act  of  reloading  it,  other  game  should  be 
sprung,  beware  of  firing  the  other  barrel  until  you 
have  either  put  the  flask  in  your  pockety  or  thrown  it  on 
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the  ground.  I  could  name  several  who,  through  a 
neglect  of  doing  this,  have  been  severely  wounded  by 
blowing  up  their  flasks ;  and  among  them,  two  excel- 
lent shots  of  my  acquaintance. 

With  regard  to  a  powder  horn  in  the  house^ 
common  sense  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  teach  us  to  take 
care  of  it ;  and,  with  a  moment's  reflection,  convince 
us  of  the  danger  and  absurdity  of  frying  powder  in 
the  flask  on  the  hob  of  a  chimney,  during  the  whole 
time  of  a  meal,  or  other  preparations,  before  starting 
for  the  field. 
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SHOT    BELT. 

In  my  humble  opinion  there  is,  after  all  inventions, 
no  method  of  loading  better  than  the  common  shot 
belt ;  but  it  so  often  falls  into  awkward  hands,  and 
sted  chargers  are  such  a  pretty  little  item  for  a  gun- 
maker's  bill,  that  it  is  almost  considered  too  vulgar 
an  appendage  for  a  gentleman.  Let  it  be  observed, 
however,  that  a  shot  belt  is  lights  and  no  incumbrance 
when  empty;  does  not  JiU  the  pockets;  is  not  liable 
to  be  lost;  and,  if  properly  managed^  is  on  the  whole 
as  quick  a  mode  of  loading  as  any  that  can  be  adopted. 
For  instance:  First,  if  you  have  fired  both  barrels, 
and  should  take  out  a  charger  left  ftdl  only  on  one 
side,  some  little  time  is  lost  in  using  another. 
Second,  if  you  load  with  gloves  on,  the  hand  is  apt 
to  catch  in  the  pocket,  from  which  steel  chargers  are 
not  so  easily  taken  as  a  powder  flask  (or,  if  they  were, 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  lost).  Third,  if  you  do 
not  take  a  supply  for  the  whole  day,  they  must  be 
replenished ;  and  this  office  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  some  marker,  or  servant,  who,  being  perhaps  a 
clumsy-handed  fellow,  on  a  fidgety  horse,  wastes  a 
considerable  tune  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  your 
shot. 

Frivolous  as  it  may  appear  to  mention  so  trifling  a 
subject,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  manner  by 
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which  a  shot  belt  may  be  managed  so  neatly,  that  it 
may  be  used  for  a  whole  month  without  your  losing 
half  a  charge. 

While  pressing  the  spring  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  draw  the  top  just  out ;  then  take  a  fresh  hold 
over  handed^  so  as  for  the  first  finger  and  thumb  to 
steady  the  hand  by  pressing  the  muzzle  of  the  belt, 
and  the  second  finger  to  be  just  within  the  ridge  of 
the  top,  and  by  closing  the  second  finger  a  little,  the 
top  will  be  sufficiently  drawn  out.  The  instant  you 
have  taken  this  fresh  hold,  lean  the  body,  with  a  little 
jerk,  to  the  right,  and  the  shot  will  fill  the  top,  of 
which  your  second  finger  will  have  such  a  command, 
that  none  will  be  spilt. 

Before  you  put  the  first  measure  into  the  barrel, 
lean  a  little  to  the  left,  or  the  shot  will  pour  out  of 
the  belt;  and  in  loading  your  second  barrel,  you 
must  observe  the  same  motion  of  the  body  to  the 
right  and  left.  In  doing  all  this,  the  left  hand  should 
never  be  taken  from  the  gun.  Be  sure  always  to 
keep  the  spring  inwards^  and  have  your  shot-top 
made  rather  longest  in  the  part  which  comes  under 
while  fiJUng  it. 

When  we  have  acquired  the  knack  of  this,  nothing 
can  be  more  quickly  done^  long  and  tedious  as  it  may 
appear  in  explanation. 

Always  have  the  tops  of  your  shot  belt  made  to  fit 
nicely  into  the  muzzle  of  your  gun,  by  which  means, 
in  the  process  of  drawing  your  charge,  you  can  empty 
your  shot  into  them  without  losing  a  grain. 
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DRESS    OF    A    SHOOTER. 

The  study  of  dress  in  every  thing  further  than 
always  to  appear  like  a  g^itleman,  or  strictly  in  the 
character  of  what  a  man  professes  (except  to  the  age 
of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  when  it  is  as  natural  for 
a  young  man  to  study  dress  as  for  a  child  to  play  with 
toys),  might  possibly,  with  many  persons,  give  rise  to 
a  reflection  on  a  man's  understanding,  or  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  "  knowing  hand,"  who  made  a  business 
of  adorning  his  person,  in  order  to  get  on  the  weak 
side  of  weak  people.  I  therefore,  lest  the  book  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  philosopher,  feel  a  hesi- 
tation in  introducing  any  subject  so  frivolous,  except 
for  the  object  of  suggesting  what  contributes  to 
comfort^  for  the  perusal  of  some  citizen,  who  makes 
his  first  start  as  a  shooter.  We  all  know  that  a  jean, 
nankeen,  or  any  kind  of  thin  jacket,  is  the  pleasantest 
wear  for  September,  one  of  fustian  for  October,  and 
one  of  velveteen  for  the  winter ;  and  that,  for  a  man 
who,  at  aU  times,  uses  but  one  kind  of  jacket,  fustian 
would  be  about  the  medium.  That  called  "  haragan*^ 
fustian  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  durable.  After 
having  tried  almost  every  thing  that  is  commonly 
used,  and  some  of  the  wretched  articles  that  are  puffed 
by  advertisement,  I  have  found  nothing  better  for  a 
light  summer  jacket  than  what  is  made  at  Manchester 
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by  the  name  of  satteen^  jeanet^  or  florentine^  which  is 
printed  on  each  side,  in  imitation  of  cloth.  This  stuff 
far  surpasses  the  others  for  lightness,  comfort,  dura- 
bility, and  every  thing  that  can  be  required  for  warm 
weather  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  particular  interest  in 
making  it  (rather  the  reverse),  it  is  not  every  where 
very  easily  procured ;  so  that  your  tailor  would  pro- 
bably be  obliged  to  order  it,  in  doing  which  he  cannot 
choose  it  of  too  good  a  quality. 

With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  dress,  but  few  • 
persons  appear  to  know  what  is  really  comfortable,  and 
I  may,  therefore,  appear  singular  for  considering  as 
most  uncomfortable^  that  which  is  commonly,  and  was 
till  of  late  years,  imiversally  worn :  I  mean  shoes  and 
gaiters.  To  say  nothing  of  being  tormented  with  two 
or  three  dozen  of  buttons  every  morning,  and  having 
your  ankles  and  knees  in  a  state  of  confinement 
through  a  hard  day's  exercise,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
served that,  if  you  step  in  the  least  puddle,  you  are 
wet ;  if  you  tread  in  moist  gromid,  your  shoe  is  pulled 
down  at  heel ;  and  you  are  often  liable  to  be  annoyed 
by  your  shoes  untying,  and  thorns  and  bits  of  stick, 
&c.,  getting  into  them,  or  between  the  buttons  of  your 
gaiters.  How  much  more  comfortable,  then,  is  the 
dress  here  recommended  !  With  lambswool  stockings 
and  flannel  drawers,  put  on  a  pair  of  overaU-bootSj 
and  then  draw  over  them  a  pair  of  trousersj  which 
may  be  made  either  of  fustian  or  leather,  and  so 
strongly  defended  inside  the  knees^  that  no  thorn  can 
penetrate.  Thus  you  are  equipped  without  trouble 
or  loss  of  time ;  you  have  your  muscles  perfectly  at 
liberty  for  hard  exercise,  and  are  free  from  every  an- 
noyance: not  to  say  a  word  on  the  advantage  and 
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safety  you  have  in  the  stirrup,  if  on  horseback,  or  on 
the  infallibility  of  this  remedy  against  the  annoyance 
of  harvest-bugs  in  September.  Since  this  was  first 
published,  I  see  that  what  is  here  advised  has  become 
very  much  in  fashion.  I  have  not,  however,  the 
vanity  to  suppose  that  it  was  fipom  my  recommend- 
ation, but  because  people  now  begin  to  find  out  the 
comfort  of  it. 

For  those  who  prefer  gaiters^  the  best  way  to  wear 
0iem  is  with  half-boots^  that  lace  close  above  the  ankle, 
and  which  require  them  no  longer  than  just  to  reach 
that  part. 

A  shooting-waistcoat  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  jacket 
is  always  desirable,  and  economical.  It  saves  an  in- 
crease of  baggage  in  travelling,  and  may  be  made  long 
to  cover  the  loins,  with  pockets  expressly  to  your  own 
fancy.  I  have  found,  however,  that  one  of  dark-gray 
cloth,  with  mother-of-pearl  or  bone  buttons,  is  the 
most  comfortable  (unless  the  weather  be  too  warm  for 
it),  and  will  last  so  as  to  look  well  longer  than  any 
other.  A  small  side-pocket  above  the  left  breast  is 
handy  for  wadding,  which  may  be  got  at  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb,  without  taking  off  your  glove : 
and  as  (by  the  way)  keeping  the  hands  warm  in  fix)sty 
weather  is  a  matter  of  necessity  in  shooting,  I  shall 
recommend  a  little  bit  of  copper  wire  fastened  either 
to  the  lower  button,  or  the  shot  belt,  which  is  always 
ready  as  a  gunpicker ;  never  rusts ;  will  not  injure 
the  platina  of  a  touchhole ;  and,  if  you  fall,  will  bend 
instead  of  running  into  you.  This,  if  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  does  very  well  too  as  a  probe  for  the  nipples  of 
detonaters. 

A  dissertation  on  a  shooting-jacket  would  be  ab- 
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surd,  farther  than  to  recommend,  that,  if  you  wish  to 
have  what  is  commonly  called  a  harepocket,  it  be  lined 
with  oilskin^  by  which  you  may  sponge  off  the  blood, 
instead  of  having,  as  many  do,  a  jacket,  that  would 
serve  as  a  drag  for  a  pack  of  harriers,  by  way  of  a 
nosegay  for  ladies  at  a  breakfast  table.  But  I  have 
now  totally  discarded  bUicJc^  or  dark-green^  velveteen 
jackets,  for  open  partridge  shooting.  They  may  please 
the  "  kiddies,"  but  they  frighten  the  birds.  In  the 
fourth  week  of  September,  1829,  an  old  sportsman 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  this.  But  at  last,  he  changed 
his  black  hat,  and  black  velvet  jacket  mth  a  servant  of 
mine,  who  followed  him,  for  a  light  fustian  and  a  straw 
hat:  he  then  became  so  convinced  of  his  getting 
nearer  to  wild  stubble-birds,  as  to  swear  he  "  would 
never  mount  another  dandy-velvet!"  Again,  when 
driving  a  covert,  place  an  old  rusty-looking  game- 
keeper in  one  station,  where  hares  and  rabbits  are 
driven  towards  him,  and  the  black-velvet  exotic  in 
another,  and  see  to  which  they  will  approach  the 
nearest;  barring,  of  course,  the  mask  of  yew-tree, 
fir,  or  hoUy-bush.  When  too  cold  for  a  straw  hat, 
use  a  white  ra6?tcaZ-beaver,  or  one  of  the  new  felt 
hats,  or,  what  is  better,  a  drab-coloured  cap.*  When 
advising  all  this,  remember  I  am  only  prescribing 
for  the  advanced  part  of  the  season ;  because  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  while  the  stubbles  are  thick 
and  the  birds  tamej  a  man  might  sally  forth  even  in 
a  regimental  uniform,  and  not  get  a  shot  the  less. 

*  The  most  pleasant  hats  to  wear  for  shooting  are  those  called 
gossamer,  and  sold  for  4s.  9d,  at  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Townend, 
20.  Bread  Street,  Cheapside.  For  neat  appearance,  thej  so  "  cut 
out"  the  others,  that  some  of  the  dandy  hatters  must  hare  been 
ready  to  commit  suicide  on  their  getting  into  fashion. 
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APPARATUS. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  beginner  what 
articles  he  should  know  that  he  has  vnth  him  before 
starting  for  the  field  (exclusive  of  having  an  oilskin, 
or,  what  we  now  find  much  better,  a  Macintosh  gun- 
cover  in  case  of  rain) :  viz.  powder  flask,  shot,  wad* 
ding,  a  knife,  and  a  flint  case,  with  a  gunpicker  and 
tumscrew,  which,  as  weU  as  a  little  chamber-probe, 
are  usually  attached  to  this  case.  We  will  say  nothing 
about  a  game-bag,  as  a  man,  who  requires  to  be  told 
all  this,  is  very  unlikely  to  kill  more  than  may  be 
contained  in  his  pockets. 

In  case  he  should  forget  some  of  these  things,  I 
only  beg  the  favour  of  him  to  learn  one  poor  line  of 
blank  verse,  which  will  be  easier  remembered  than  one 
quarter  of  what  has  been  here  said  in  prose :  — 

Take  powder,  shot,  gun,  wadding,  flints,  and  knife, 

or,  if  with  detonater, 

■  caps,  and  case. 

To  make  a  cheap  nipple-probe  get  a  woman's  hair- 
pin and  cut  it  in  two;  then  break  off^  about  two 
inches  of  a  day  tobacco-pipe;  put  the  pin  through 
it ;  and  bend  the  blunt  end  so  as  to  keep  it  firm,  and 
the  pointed  end  to  a  right  angle.  Put  a  cork  or  piece 
of  elder  on  it,  and  carry  it  in  your  pocket.  This  is  a 
plan  of  mine  that  I  dedicate  to  misers,  because  you 
may  get  up  about  twenty  of  these  nipple-pickers  for  a 
penny. 
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SHOOTING. 

%*  I  SHALL  leave  the  following  directions,  as  they 
originally  stood,  for  flint-guns ;  repeating  my  observ- 
ation that,  with  detonatersy  the  young  sportsman  has 
only  to  make  ficUf  the  allowance  at  crossing  ob- 
jects, &c. 

Let  every  one,  who  begins  shooting,  take  warning 
from  the  many  serious  misfortunes  that  have,  alas ! 
too  often  occurred,  and  start  with  the  determination 
of  never  suffering  a  gun^  at  any  time^  to  be  held  for  a 
momenty  or  even  carried,  so  as  to  be  likely  to  come  in 
the  direction  of  either  man  or  beast.  One,  who  strictly 
abides  by  this  golden  nUey  would  be  less  liable  to 
accidents,  even  if  he  went  from  his  door  with  both 
barrels  cocked,  than  he  who  neglected  it  for  a  few 
fiivolous  maxims. 

Although  we  are  not  all  blessed  with  such  nerves 
as  to  aspire  to  being  first-rate  shots,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  but  almost  every  man  may  be  taught  to  shoot 
tolerably  well ;  and,  indeed,  the  art  has  of  late  been 
so  much  improved,  that  although  but  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  one  who  shot  flying  was  viewed 
with  wonder,  we  now  fi^quently  meet  with  school- 
boys, who  can  bring  down  their  game  with  the  greatest 
dexterity. 

Most  men,  who  can,  in  a  slow,  bungling  manner, 
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kill  more  birds  than  they  miss,  or  now  and  then  shoot 
hriUianily^  have  the  name  of  being  "  excellent  shots ;" 
and,  as  this  character  has  an  opening  for  scandal^ 
the  world  is  too  happy  to  indulge  them  with  a  circu^ 
lotion  of  it,  while  others,  who  have  real  skiU,  are 
laughing  in  their  sleeves^  and  have  real  sense  to  con- 
ceal it. 

But  (to  be  brief,  which  is  here  my  study)  allow  me 
to  suggest  an  humble  attempt  for  the  instruction  of 
the  complete  novice.  First,  let  him  take  a  gun  that  he 
can  manage,  and  be  shown  how  to  put  it  to  his 
shoulder,  with  the  breech  and  sight  on  a  levely  and 
make  himself  master  of  bringing  them  up  to  a  wafer.  . 

Then  [with  a  wooden  or  bone  driver,  instead  of  a 
flint ;  or  any  thing  to  protect  his  lock  from  the  con- 
cussion of  iron  versus  iron,  if  a  detonater],  let  him 
practise  at  this  mark;  and,  when  he  thinks  he  can 
doraw  his  trigger  without  flinching^  he  may  present  the 
gun  to  your  right  eye^  by  which  you  will  see^  at  once, 
M  he  is  master  of  his  first  lesson.  In  doing  this  he 
must  remember,  that  the  moment  the  gun  is  brought 
up  to  the  centre  of  the  object,  the  trigger  should  be 
pulled,  as  \he  first  sight  is  always  unquestionably  the 
best. 

Then  send  him  out  to  practise  at  a  card  with 
powder^  till  he  has  got  steady,  and  afterwards  load  his 
gun,  occasionally^  with  shot;  but  never  let  the  time  of 
your  making  this  addition  be  knoum  to  him,  and  the 
idea  of  ithemg,  perhaps,  impossible  to  strike  his  object, 
will  remove  all  anxiety,  and  he  will  soon  become  per- 
fectly collected. 

The  intermediate  lesson  of  a  feW  shots,  at  small 
birds,  may  be  given ;  but  this  plan  throughout  must  be 
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adopted  at  game^  and  continued,  in  \}i^  first  instance, 
till  the  pupil  has  quite  divested  himself  of  all  tremor 
at  the  springing  of  a  covey,  and  observed,  in  the 
last^  till  most  of  his  charges  of  shot  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  birds.  If  he  begins  with  both  eyes  opeUj 
he  will  save  himself  the  trouble  of  learning  to  shoot 
so  afterwards.  An  aim  thitSj  from  the  right  shoulder, 
comes  to  the  same  j>oint  as  one  taken  with  the  left 
eye  shut^  and  it  is  the  most  ready  method  of  shooting 
quick. 

Be  careful  to  remind  him  (as  a  beginner)  to  keep  his 
gun  mmnng^  as  follows :  —  before  an  object,  crossing ; 
full  high  for  a  bird  rising  up,  or  flying  away  very  low  ; 
and  between  the  ears  of  hares  and  rabbits,  running 
straight  away ;  all  this,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  velocity,  with  which  a 
bird  flies,  we  shall  rarely  err  by  firing,  when  at  forty 
yards,  at  least  five  or  six  inches  before  it.     (As  the 
barrels  of  double  guns  usually  shoot  a  little  inwards  at 
long  distances,  there  is  so  far  a  preference  in  favour  of 
the  right  barrel  for  an  object  crossing  to  the  left,  and 
vice  versd,  that  if  we  were  beating  along  the  side  of  a 
hedge,  it  would  be  best  to  keep  the  barrel  next  to  it 
in  a  state  of  preparation).    Till  the  pupil  is  aufait  in 
all  this,  he  will  find  great  assistance  from  the  sight, 
which  he  should  have  precisely  on  the  intended  point, 
when  he  fires.     He  wiU  thus,  by  degrees,  attain  the 
art  of  killing  his  game  in  good  style,  which  is  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  the  object,  and  fire  the  moment  he  has  brought  up 
the  gun.    He  may  then,  ultimately,  acquire  the  knad: 
of  killing  snap  shots,  and  bring  down  a  November 
bird  the  moment  it  tops  the  stubble,  or  a  rabbit  popping 
in  a  furze-brake,  with  more  certainty  than  he  was 
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once  used  to  shoot  a  young  grouse  in  August,  or  a 
partridge  in  September. 

Many  begin  with  very  quick  shooting,  and  kill 
admirably  well;  but  are  often  apt  not  to  let  their 
birds  fly  before  they  put  up  their  gunsj  and  therefore 
dreadfully  mangle  them,  and,  I  have  observed,  are  not 
such  every  clay  shots  as  those,  who  attain  their  rapid 
execution  on  a  slow  and  good  principle. 

Others  potter  on,  in  the  old  way^  all  their  lives,  and 
offer  to  shoot  with  any  man  in  England^  because  they 
can  cock  an  eye^  and  kill  twenty  slow  shots  running! 
Such  adagio  sportsmen  take  care  never  to  fire  random 
shotSj  as  they  caU  all  that  are  the  least  intercepted,  or 
confined  to  time;  but  usually  point,  and  then  take  down 
their  gims  —  a  practice  that  is  seldom  admissible. 
Such  is  my  opinion  of  a  slow  poking  shot,  that  I 
would  rather  see  a  man  miss  in  good,  than  kill  in  bad, 
style.  For  instance,  if  I  saw  one  man  spring  a  covey 
of  birds  dose  to  his  feet,  and  keep  aiming  at  one  till 
the  covey  had  flown  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  even 
bring  down  his  bird  dead,  and  another  man  miss  both 
barrels,  within  the  same  distance,  I  should  say  per- 
haps the  latter,  if  in  good  nerve,  may  be  a  good  shot, 
but  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  former  never  could  be 
one,  because  he  was  an  hundred  years  behindhand  in 
the  art  of  using  a  gun.  I  know  many  old  pokers 
who  would  feel  sore  at  this  assertion ;  but  this  I 
cannot  help :  —  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  and  therefore 
I  have  a  right  to  give  it. 

There  are  few  of  my  young  readers,  I  dare  say, 
that  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  met  with  a  man 
who,  wishing  to  show  off  his  shooting,  has  never  fired 
but  when  he  was  pretty  sure  of  killing,  and  whose 
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pride  was  to  be  able  to  boast  after  dinner  that  he  had 
bagged  so  many  birds  without  having  missed  a  shot 
the  whole  morning.  But  before  we  give  this  person 
credit  for  the  name  to  which  he  aspires,  let  us  ask 
him  whether,  in  so  doing,  he  brought  home  as  much 
game  as  he  ought  to  do  ?  or  whether,  in  order  to  bag 
a  dozen  head  of  game  without  missing,  he  has  not 
refused  at  least  twenty  shots,  in  covert,  &c.,  and, 
taking  all  chances,  about  eight  or  ten  of  which  ought 
to  have  been  killed?  It  is  generally  the  mistaken  idea 
of  those  who  are  no  judges  of  shooting,  that  if  a  man 
kills  a  certain  number  of  times  without  missing,  he  is 
to  be  put  down  as  a  first-rate  shot ;  and  that  another 
person,  because  he  has  been  seen  to  miss,  is  to  be 
considered  as  his  inferior. 

For  example,  the  one  man  goes  out  and  springs 
birds  enough  to  fire  fifty  times,  within  forty  yards, 
and  perhaps,  being  a  reputation  shooter,  only  twenty 
of  these  shots  happen  to  suit  his  fancy.  He  never 
fires  a  second  barrel  unless  the  birds  rise  one  at  a 
time,  or  a  covey  happens  to  spring  from  under  his 
feet ;  and,  in  short,  he  kUls  his  twenty  birds  in  twenty 
shots.  The  other  man  takes  the  whole  of  the  fifty* 
shots,  many  of  which  may  be  very  difficult  ones,  and 
under  extreme  disadvantages :  he  kills  thirty-five, 
and  misses  fifteen.  A  fair  sportsman  and  really  good 
judge,  I  conceive,  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
latter  has  claim  to  be  considered  the  better  shot  of 
the  two. 

We  will  then  bring  a  first-rate  shot  into  the  field, 
and  he  shall  kill  forty-five  out  of  the  fifty  (never  fail- 
ing of  course  to  work  both  his  barrels  on  every  fair 
occasion) :  he  will  then  have  missed  five  times ;  and 
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would  any  old  sportsman  judge  so  unfairly  as  to  place 
before  him  the  never  miss  gentleman  with  his  twenty 
trap  shots  running  ? 

For  my  part,  I  should  not,  even  if  he  missed  an 
open  shot  or  two  within  five  yards  of  his  nose ;  be- 
cause such  a  circumstance  might  arise  from  his  being 
nervous,  or  an  accident ;  when  the  other,  if  put  to  the 
difficulties  that  he  had  been  doing,  would  acquit  him- 
self no  better  than  an  old  woman. 

If  such  a  person,  therefore,  has  a  pride  about  him, 
and  wishes  to  be  thought  a  great  shot,  let  him  throw 
aside  his  double  barrel ;  and,  under  the  plea  of  having 
only  one  charge  to  depend  on,  he  may  come  off  with 
great  ^clat  among  the  average  of  shooters. 

With  regard  to  the  distance^  which  constitutes  a 
fair  sfwty  there  is  no  speaking  precisely ;  but,  as  far 
as  such  things  can  be  brought  to  paper^  and  guns  to 
an  average,  I  should  say,  that,  provided  a  gun  is  held 
straight,  a  bird  should  scarcely  ever  escape  at  forty 
yards;  and  that  that  is  the  outside  of  point-blank 
range,  although,  at  fifty  yards,  the  chances  are  three 
to  one  in  favour  of  killing,  with  a  good  aim ;  but  as 
a  gun  never  shoots  twice  alike,  a  bird,  at  this  distance, 
may  sometimes  be  struck  with  three  or  four  shot,  and, 
at  others,  may  escape  through  an  interval,  though  the 
piece  be  never  so  well  directed.  But,  if  a  pellet  should 
take  a  bird  in  a  vital  part,  or  the  wing,  at  seventy  or 
even  eighty  yards,  it  would  probably  come  down, 
though  the  odds  (at  such  distances)  are,  of  course, 
against  your  hitting  it  at  all.  Birds  flying  straight 
away,  or  coming  to  you,  require  a  much  harder  blow, 
than  those  crossing  or  flying  directly  over  your  head; 
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by  reason  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  partly 
shielded  by  the  rump^  and,  in  the  second^  the  feathers 
are  apt,  at  long  distances,  to  glance  the  shot. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  man  must  either  pick 
his  SHOTS  or  occasionally  miss,  though  his  gun  be  every 
time  held  straight.  I  may  venture  to  say,  there  is  no 
sportsman  living  who  has  not  been  known  to  miss  the 
fairest  shots ;  and  there  are  very  few  but  now  and  then 
in  a  season  will  shoot  badly  for  a  whole  day.  It  stands 
to  reason  when  the  most  skilful  may  become,  for  a 
time,  unnerved  for  shooting,  by  ill-healthy  oppression  of 
mind,  one  nighfs  debauch,  or  any  thing  that  will 
operate  on  the  temper  or  nerves. 

One,  who  vexes  himself  about  missing  a  fair  shot, 
is  the  less  likely  to  support  himself  at  all  times  as  a 
first-rate  performer,  because  that  vexation  alone  might 
be  the  very  means  of  his  missing  other  shots,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  be  so  much  depended  on  as 
another  man,  who  bore  the  disappointment  with  good- 
humour.  When  a  good  shot  misses,  from  being 
nervous,  it  generally  occurs  through  his  left  hand 
dropping  as  he  pulls  the  trigger;  and,  if  it  happens 
that  his  gun  should  miss  fire,  he  will  immediat>ely 
detect  this,  by  seeing  that  the  muzzle  has  fallen  below 
the  line  of  aim.  The  best  way  to  remedy  this  is  to 
make  a  firm  resolution  to  fire  full  high,  and  firmly 
grasp  the  stock  for  a  few  shots ;  and,  as  soon  as  a  few 
birds  have  fallen  handsomely,  he  will,  most  likely, 
recover  his  nerves  and  his  shooting.  I  have  luckily 
felt  just  enough  of  this  annoyance  to  enable  me  to 
prescribe  a  little  remedy  for  it ;  as  I  well  know  the 
unpleasant  feelings  of  a  shooting  sportsman  when 
deprived  of  his  usual  skill:  —  he  becomes,  like  one 
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with  gout,  love,  or  sea-sickness,  —  cruelly  tormented, 
and  laughed  at  into  the  bargain. 

When  two  persons  are  shooting  together,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  simple  way  of  avoiding  confusion 
than  for  each  man,  when  a  covey  rises,  to  select  the 
outer  birds  on  his  own  side.  Let  all  birds  that  cross 
belong  exclusively  to  that  shooter  for  whose  side  their 
heads  are  pointed ;  and  let  all  single  birds,  that  may 
rise  and  go  away  fair  for  either  person,  be  taken  alter- 
nately^ and  left  entirely  for  the  two  barrels  of  the  shooter 
to  whom  they  belong.  By  this  means  there  is  no 
"  wiping  of  noses  /  "  as  they  call  it ;  no  "  blazing  a 
volley  into  the  brown  of  ^em ! "  or,  in  other  words,  no 
jealousy;  no  unfair  work;  and  two  sportsmen  may 
thus  shoot  coolly  together  with  good  nerves  and  in 
good  friendship,  instead  of  with  jealousy  and  greedi- 
ness, which  not  only  destroys  all  pleasure,  but  soon 
lessens  their  good  shooting,  if  not  their  good  fellow- 
ship. I  adopted  these  regulations  for  three  seasons, 
with  one  of  the  best  shots  that  ever  went  into  a  field ; 
and  our  diversion,  by  this  means,  invariably  went  on 
so  pleasantly,  that  we  shot  with  additional  confidence 
when  in  each  other's  company.  The  gentleman 
aUuded  to  was  my  lamented  firiend,  the  late  John 
Ponton,  Esq.,  of  Uddens  House,  Dorset. 

Taking  the  average  of  shooting  companions,  how- 
ever (except  to  beat  a  double  hedge-row,  or  divide 
what  could  not  be  seen  on  both  sides),  I  should 
pardon  any  old  sportsman  for  saying  that  he  would 
rather  have  their  room  than  their  company. 

From  one,  who  professes  himself  an  adept  with  a 
dovble  guHj  it  is  expected,  that  he  will  kill  a  bird  with 
each  barrel,  almost  every  time  the  covey  rises  within 
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fair  distance ;  unless  impeded  by  the  smoke  of  Ms 
first  barrel  or  other  obstacles^  which  he  should  endea- 
vour to  avoid.  The  usual  method  is  to  take  down 
the  gun,  and  present  it  afresh,  after  the  first  shot ; 
but  as  I  have  seen  fourteen  successive  double  shots 
killed  the  other  way^  I  shall  venture  to  recommend  it, 
as  being  more  expeditious.  It  is,  never  to  take  the 
gun  from  the  shoulder^  till  both  barrels  are  fired;  by 
which  means  so  little  time  is  taken  between  the  two 
shots,  that  the^r^f,  a^  well  as  the  second  bird,  may  be 
sufifered  to  fly  to  a  proper  distance ;  and  let  those,  who 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  both  barrels  cocked,  get  the 
gravitating  stops^  or  use  a  single  gun. 

Since  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I 
have  seen,  on  the  plan  here  reconmiended,  fifteen 
double  shots  at  partridges  fairly  killed  in  succession, 
provided  I  may  be  allowed  to  include  one  of  the 
number  which  towered  and  fell  at  so  great  a  distance 
that  it  was  never  bagged.  It  is,  of  course,  not  meant 
to  include  among  these  doublets  such  birds  as  were 
sprung  by  the  report  of  one  barrel^  and  kiUed  vnih 
the  other.  Shots  of  this  kind  certainly  intervened,  as 
well  as  single  ones  at  different  sorts  of  game.  The 
number  altogether,  killed  by  the  same  person,  in 
about  five  days,  amounted  to  sixty  head,  without  one 
miss. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  quickness  with  which  two 
barrels  may  be  correctly  fired,  provided  the  gun  is 
kept  to  the  shoulder,  I  shall  mention  an  instance. — 
John  Ford,  gamekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
and  a  man  about  sia;  feet  sixl  laid  his  gun  on  the 
ground,  of  course  with  both  barrels  cocked ;  and, 
after  throwing  off  two  penny-pieces  himself  he  took 
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up  his  gun^  and  hit  them  both,  most  handsomely, 
before  either  fell  to  the  ground.  He  requested  me 
to  try,  with  his  gun,  if  I  could  do  the  same.  At  first 
I  failed,  for  want  of  being,  what  we  used  to  call  at 
Eton,  a  good  "^Ay;"  but,  after  Ford  had  given  me 
a  few  lessons  in  the  throwing  department,  I  did  it  the 
first  time,  (though,  perhaps,  more  by  luck  than  skill,) 
putting  five  shot  in  one,  and  six  in  the  other ;  which 
led  me  to  conclude  that,  by  practice^  this  might  be 
reduced  to  about  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  other 
quick  double  shots.  As  to  a  man  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand,  throwing  up,  and  hitting,  two  penny-pieces,  or 
halfpence,  it  is  no  more  than  what  many  good  shots 
can  do,  by  the  mere  knack  of  catching  the  first  just 
after  the  tum^  and  presenting  well  under  the  second: 
but  the  other  performance  is  reaUy  a  difficulty.  Let 
some  of  the  pigeon-shooters  try  this,  by  way  of  a 
"  spree,"  and  they  will  save  a  deal  of  innocent  blood, 
and  find  they  have  enough  to  do.  Most  people  wiU 
say,  "This  is  not  like  shooting  itVflfe." — True;  but 
I  say  this, — it  distinguishes,  to  speak  musically,  the 
prestissimo  from  the  allegro  in  handling  a  double  gun  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  points  by  which  we  may  judge 
as  to  the  brilliant  ot  first-rate  style  of  shooting.  But 
Ford  is  a  capital  game-shot  also ;  and,  as  for  his  talent 
as  a  dove-butcher,  a  pair  of  old  blues  have  no  chance 
with  him;  though  he  is  unknown  to  all  the  cele- 
brated artists  of  the  trap.  (His  gun  was  made  by 
WiUmot  of  Andover,  successor  to  Long,  and  dbve  of 
Parsons;  and  never,  since  the  days  of  Joe,  have  I 
seen  one  that  pleased  me  better  in  the  mounting. 
Since  the  sixth  edition,  WiUmot  has  gone  oflF,  on 
"  spec^  to  America,  where  I  hope  my  recommendation. 
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though  not  I,  may  follow  him.  And  since  the  eighth 
edition,  people  have  told  me  that  my  *'  book  has  been 
the  making  of  him  in  America."  ) 

Many  sportsmen  of  the  old  school  would  be  quite 
irritated  if  laughed  at  for  their  extreme  caution  in 
never  allowing  their  gun  to  be  cocked  till  after  ike 
bird  had  risen ;  but  if  they  will  show  me  one  among 
them  that  can  cock  a  gun,  and  bring  down  a  snap  shot 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  one  who  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  present  and  fire,  and  particularly  in  making 
double  shots,  I  will  resign  all  pretensions  to  argument 
on  the  subject.  This  system  may  have  done  very 
well  half  a  century  ago,  when  they  might  almost  have 
"  put  salt  on  the  birds'  tails,"  and  when  the  art  of 
neatly  using  the  second  barrel  was  wholly  unknown ; 
or  even  now,  among  the  tame  birds  in  the  preserved 
turnip-fields  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  they  may 
pick  both  their  shots,  or  keep  the  second  barrel  for 
the  chance  of  springing  another  bird.  But  those  who 
shoot  on  this  system,  in  a  wild  country,  would  stand 
a  poor  chance  in  competition  with  one  who  went  up 
to  his  game  with  both  barrels  cocked,  at  a  time  when 
the  birds  were  wary,  and  when  the  loss  of  an  instant 
made  the  difference  of  ten  yards  in  the  distance. 
Then  only  is  it  that  the  difference  is  to  be  seen  be- 
tween a  first  and  second-rate  shot ;  and,  consequently, 
that  those  who  pride  themselves  on  skill,  instead  of 
easy  slaughter,  have  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves.  The  argument,  therefore,  as  to  not  cock- 
ing a  gun,  can  only  be  heard  on  the  question  of  safety. 
And  here  again  I  must  confess  I  have  my  doubts  as 
to  their  correctness.  We  will  put  a  cool  and  steady 
old  sportsman  out  of  the  question:  but  suppose  an 
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eager  young  man,  who  is  unaccustomed  to  shooting, 
walks  up  to  his  dog  with  his  gun  half-cocked;  the 
moment  the  birds  rise  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  agitation, 
that  in  attempting  to  draw  back  the  cock  of  his  gun, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  he  lets  it  slip  before  the  scear 
has  caught  the  tumbler.  Off  goes  the  gun !  and  the 
best  fortune  that  can  be  expected  is  the  happy  escape 
of  a  favourite  dog,  or  the  life  of  his  fellow- shooter. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  goes  up  with  his  gun 
cocked,  and  his  companion  or  follower  sees  that  he  ad- 
vances  vnth  the  muzzle  in  a  safe  and  elevated  position, 
the  worst  that  can  happen  is,  that  he  may  fire  it  by 
accident,  in  a  direction  that  may  be  as  likely,  or  more 
so,  to  kill  a  bird  than  when  he  aimed  at  it,  or,  at  aU 
events,  in  one  that  could  endanger  neither  man  nor 
dog.  With  regard  to  presenting  a  gun,  the  hand 
when  near  the  guard  is  in  the  safest,  and  when  grasp- 
ing the  stock,  in  the  firmest  position.  Here  let  the 
shooter  please  himself. 

Avoid  squaring  your  elbows  when  you  present  a 
gun ;  it  gives  you  an  unsteady  position,  and  has  the 
same  outlandish  appearance  as  the  squared  elbows  of 
our  half-strangled  exquisites  who  drive  about  the 
streets.  Nothing  can  be  neatly  or  gracefully  done 
that  is  not  done  with  ease ;  and  a  man  may  as  well 
say  that  he  can  sit  with  the  same  comfort  in  the  stocks 
as  on  a  sofa,  as  that  he  can,  in  reality  or  appearance, 
be  as  easy  with  his  elbows  forced  outwards,  as  when 
in  their  natural  position. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment,  then,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, that  in  doing  most  things,  squared  elbows  have 
not  only  an  unskilful,  but  an  ungraceful  appearance. 

When  a  man  is  no  further  versed  in  shooting  than 
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just  to  have  become  quite  expert  at  bringing  down 
his  bird,  I  conceive  that  he  has  only  learnt  about  one- 
third  of  his  art  as  a  shooting  sportsman.  Kjiowing 
where  to  place  himself  for  shots,  —  how  to  spring  his 
game  to  advantage, — what  days  and  weather  to  choose 
for  the  different  kinds  of  sport,  —  constitute  at  least 
the  other  two-thirds ;  till  he  is  master  of  which,  he  may 
often  get  beat  in  filling  his  bag,  by  a  very  inferior 
marksman  to  himself.  Again;  admit  him  to  have 
learnt  every  thing  in  the  ordinary  way,  then  comes 
wildfowl  shooting;  the  requisites  for  understanding 
which  are  so  totally  different,  that  there  are  many  of 
the  greatest  field  sportsmen  in  the  kingdom  who 
know  no  more  about  it  than  children. 


FINISHING  LESSONS  IN  SHOOTING. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  little  hints,  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  service  to  many  of  my  readers  who  have 
had  some  practice  in  shooting ;  but  who,  I  trust,  will 
not  be  offended  at  my  offering  a  few  finishing  lessons, 
under  an  idea  that  something,  in  general,  may  be 
learnt  even  from  the  most  inferior  person,  and  because 
that,  after  I  had  shot  for  more  than  thirty  years,  not 
a  season,  no,  not  even  a  month  or  a  week  elapsed, 
without  my  discovering  that  I  had  been  previously 
ignorant  of  some  trifle  or  other.  If,  therefore,  a  per- 
son feels  himself  above  hearing  an  opinion  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  art,  he  decidedly  gives  the 
greatest  and  most  positive  proof  of  his  own  deficiency 
and  narrowness  of  conception.  Safely,  however, 
may  it  be  said,  that  in  field  sports,   as  weU  as  in 
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other  pursuits,  there  are  thousands  who  fancy  that 
no  one  can  show  them  any  thing,  when  they  have 
literally  not  learnt  above  a  twentieth  part  of  their 
art ;  and  such  people  are  always  best  left  alone ;  as, 
like  blighted  fruit,  they  have  a  bastard  colour  of 
maturity,  that  must  for  ever  debar  their  coining  to 
perfection. 

With  apologies  for  this  digression,  let  me  now 
endeavour  to  recollect  what  hints  I  can,  that  are  not 
universally  known. 

In  killing  snap  shots,  fix  your  eyes,  and  immediately 
pitch  your  gun  and  fire,  as  it  were,  along,  or  rather 
over,  the  hacks  of  the  birds.  Recollect  they  are  ge- 
nerally rising^  and  not  flying  forward,  when  you  take 
them  very  quick;  and  that  as  the  birds  required  to 
be  so  taken  are  usually  at  a  distance,  an  elevation,  at 
all  events,  can  do  no  harm.  If  you  cannot  acquire 
the  knack  of  doing  this,  your  snap-shot  birds,  being 
struck  in  the  breast,  wiU  go  ofl^,  and  tower  before 
they  drop. 

If  you  have  a  double  gun,  always  contrive  as  much 
as  possible  to  get  cross  shots,  (which  you  will  most 
likely  do  by  walking  across,  or  heading  your  dog, 
instead  of  going,  like  a  bungler,  directly  from  him  to 
the  game,)  or  otherwise  your  second-barrel  birds,  by 
flying  straight  away  up  wind,  down  wind,  or,  in  short, 
in  the  smoke,  may  sometimes  defy  the  best  shot  in 
Europe.  Recollect  further,  that,  as  birds  fly  across 
you,  they  not  only  become  clear  of  the  smoke,  but 
give  you  more  time,  and  present  to  your  charge  a 
more  vital  part.  Be  assured  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
generalship  J  (if  I  may  use  the  expression,)  as  well  as 
marksmanship^  in  showing  off^  a  brilliant  day's  shoot- 
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ing.  But  when  a  man,  over  his  bottle,  talks  to  his 
company  of  killing  to  a  certainty  double  shots  in 
whatever  situation  you  choose  to  spring  the  game, 
within  forty  yards,  "  hear  him,"  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
says,  "  with  patience,  and  at  least  seeming  attention;" 
although  you  might  feel  disposed  to  confer  on  him 
the  order  of  the  long  bow,  or  put  him  on  your  list  for 
a  knight's  companion  of  the  golden  hatchet.  Recol- 
lect, however,  it  is  but  liberal  to  allow  those  persons, 
who  have  most  frequently  the  mortification  to  do  but 
little,  the  comfort  of  astonishing  the  credulous  by 
talking  a  great  deal. 

In  firing  at  random  distances,  where  birds  are  cross- 
ing you  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  the 
average  of  good  shots  generally  present  not  more  than 
half  a  foot  before  them.  But  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  after  the  shot  has  been  driven  through  the  air  to 
the  point-blank  distance,  it  travels  so  much  slower^ 
that  the  allowance  must  be  greatly  increased ;  and 
that  although  a  few  inches  may  be  suflSicient  to  fire 
before  a  fair  cross  shot,  yet  at  sixty  or  seventy  yards 
I  should  fire  at  least  two  or  three  feet  before  the  bird, 
if  it  went  with  any  velocity.  Yes,  even  with  a  de- 
tonater  I  should  do  so,  at  this  distance!  Let  any 
one  of  my  young  readers,  who  shoots  fairly,  try  this 
against  one  that  adopts  the  ordinary  system,  and  see 
who  will  make  the  greatest  number  of  long  shots. 
WhUe  attending  to  this,  however,  he  must  take  care 
not  to  present  too  low,  but  pitch  his  gun  well  up,  or, 
if  any  thing,  full  high  for  the  mark. 

In  shooting  by  guess  at  rabbits,  or  any  thing  in 
covert,  fire  at  least  a  foot  or  two  before  the  object, 
because,  on  losing  sight  of  it^  your  hand  will  imper- 
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ceptihly  obey  the  eye  in  coming  to  a  sort  of  check, 
by  which  you  will 'invariably  shoot  a  long  way  be- 
hind it. 

In  walking  up  to  your  dogs,  in  turnips  or  high 
stubble,  when  birds  are  wild,  lift  your  legs  high ;  and 
by  thus  making  less  noise,  you  will  get  twice  as  near 
to  your  game.  In  an  open  country,  where  the  stubble 
is  thin,  advance  as  quick  as  possible,  tread  light,  and 
crouch  your  body  as  low  as  you  can.  Why  does  a 
pointer  sometimes  get  within  ten  yards,  when  the 
birds  fly  up  from  the  shooter  at  above  100  ?  Because 
a  dog  is  so  low  the  birds  cannot  see  him,  and  rapidly 
advances  on  them  without  making  a  noise.  The 
sceptic  may  fancy  this  an  "  old  woman's  story," — 
but,  for  all  that,  he'll  get  beat  by  the  man  who  attends 
to  it. 

If  a  dog  stands  at  a  high  hedge,  go  yourself  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  let  your  servant  be  sent  where  the 
dog  stands.  When  he  hears  you  arrive  opposite,  let 
him  call  to  you ;  and  when  you  are  ready  for  him  to 
beat  the  hedge,  give  a  whisde^  because  a  bird,  being 
less  alarmed  at  a  whistle  than  a  man's  voice,  will  most 
likely  come  out  on  your  side.  Some  people  heigh 
the  dogs  in.  This,  I  need  not  tell  a  sportsman^  is  the 
way  to  spoil  them,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
stanch  on  such  occasions.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  there  is  a  close  twisted  hedge  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  that  the  birds,  in  order  to  extricate  them- 
selves, must  face  the  dog ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  cun- 
ning to  do  this,  that  young  birds  are  so  often  caught 
in  hedges,  to  the  great  delight  of  ammunition-savers 
and  pot-hunters.     In  the  latter  case,  keep  with  your 
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dogs,  and  send  round  your  man  to  poke  the  hedge 
with  a  stick. 

If  your  object  is  to  get  a  great  deal  of  game  on  the 
same  beat,  provided  you  have  it  to  yourself^  do  not  go 
out  above  three  days  in  a  week.  By  so  doing  you 
will  kill  at  least  twice  as  much  as  by  following  the 
birds  without  intermission.  Many  people,  who  wish 
to  secure  all  the  partridges  they  can  during  the  month 
of  September,  make  a  point  of  shooting  every  day, 
and  are  quite  disconcerted  if  they  lose  even  half  a 
day's  sport.  All  this  is  natural  enough  in  keen  young 
sportsmen,  and  very  well,  provided  they  have  fresh 
dogs,  and  fresh  ground  to  beat;  but  under  other  cir- 
cumstances they  would  stand  no  chance  with  a  man 
who  went  out  three  times  a  week ;  because  his  birds, 
having  intervening  days  to  be  left  quiet,  would  lie  so 
much  better,  that  he,  towards  the  end  of  the  months 
would  continue  to  fill  his  bag,  while  another  would 
have  so  driven  and  harassed  his  coveys,  that  he 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  get  a  fair  single,  much  less 
a  double  shot.  (I  name  this,  and  indeed  all  I  have 
asserted,  not  as  a  mere  opinion,  but  as  the  result  of 
decided  proofs,  that  I  have  witnessed  no  small  num- 
ber of  times.) 

In  boisterous  weather,  contrive,  as  much  as  you 
can,  to  sport  on  the  windward  part  of  your  beat,  or 
you  will  drive  the  birds  away  from  your  own  property, 
to  where  they  may  fall  a  prey  to  other  shooters,  or  be 
driven  into  the  heart  of  another  manor  by  some 
knowing  gamekeeper.  Many  old  sportsmen  will  not 
beat  their  ground  at  all  in  windy  weather.  This 
I  hold  to  be  bad,  for  birds  run  a  great  deal  when  it 
blows  hard;  and,  by  such  means,  often  run  out   of 
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bounds.  When  birds  are  young  and  tame,  a  windy 
day  is  generally  the  ruin  of  good  sport ;  but  when 
they  are  strong  and  wild,  the  most  boisterous  weather 
is  frequently  the  best  for  one  who  shoots  quick  and 
well,  as  the  birds  cannot  hear  so  far,  and  will  often 
lie  the  closer,  for  the  sake  of  shelter. 

For  one  who  happens  to  be  deprived  of  his  only 
dog  at  the  critical  time  of  the  shooting,  or  when  there 
is  no  scent,  on  a  dry  sultry  day,  there  is  many  a 
worse  plan  for  killing  birds  than  to  get  two  boys  to 
drag  the  ground  with  a  rope,  from  ten  to  twenty  yards 
long,  kept  down  with  a  weight  or  stone  at  each  end. 
This  plan  first  struck  me  from  the  immense  number 
of  birds  that  have  been  sprung  by  the  land  measurers, 
after  harvest,  at  a  time  when  the  best  of  sportsmen 
have  left  behind  them  a  great  deal  of  game.  If  there 
is  one  shooter,  he  should  keep  in  the  middle,  a  little 
behind  the  rope,  and  the  boys  should  be  well  drilled 
to  drop  like  dogs  when  the  game  rises.  But  if  two 
shooters,  then  one  may  be  on  each  flank,  and  the  rope 
may  have  a  longer  sweep. 

For  a  person  who  has  regular  business  to  attend, 
and  therefore  can  only  go  out  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  I  should,  in  September^  always  recommend  him 
to  dine  at  one  o'clock,  and  shoot  in  the  afternoon  (the 
grand  time  for  filling  the  bag).  His  nerves  are  then 
sure  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  state  for  shooting,  and  his 
head  perhaps  would  then  be  less  disposed  for  applica- 
tion. When  he  retuma,  let  him  take  with  his  refresh- 
ment tea  or  coffee^  instead  of  other  beverage,  after 
which  he  will  feel  himseK  cool,  clear-headed,  and 
again  fit  for  business,  instead  of  being  disposed  to 
throw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  snore  away  the 
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evening  in  concert  with  his  dog.  Do  not  let  him 
think  that  by  thus  advising  I  wish  to  deprive  him  of 
his  nightcap  J  or  he  may  at  once  condemn  me  and  my 
book  for  ever !  No !  if  he  likes  grog,  or  other  liquor, 
he  may  finish  the  evening  with  a  bucketful^  only  let 
business  be  first  done,  and  put  out  of  the  way. 

For  gentlemen  who  require  a  delicate  hand  in  draw- 
ing, mechanism,  surgical  operations,  music,  &c.  &c., 
I  should  advise  them  always  to  shoot  in  gloves,  and 
the  moment  they  return  from  the  field  to  wash  their 
hands  in  very  warm  water,  using  with  it  a  more  than 
usual  quantity  of  soap ;  or  their  hands,  by  constant 
shooting,  wiU,  for  a  time,  become  so  coarse  and  hard 
as  to  spoil  and  unfit  them,  in  some  degree,  for  that 
nicety  which  may  be  required  in  their  more  valuable 
occupations.  Many  people  cannot,  or  rather  fancy 
that  they  cannot,  shoot  in  gloves,  and  consequently 
their  hands  become  as  coarse  as  those  of  a  game- 
keeper, which,  utterly  as  I  abhor  dandyism^  I  must 
yet  observe,  is  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  appearance 
of  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  shall,  therefore,  recommend 
to  them  dark  kid  gloves,  which  will  stand  a  month's 
shooting  much  better  than  might  be  supposed ;  and 
if  they  fit  nicely  to  the  fingers,  are  so  thin  as  not  to 
be  the  least  incumbrance  between  the  triggers.  Of 
these  and  other  gloves,  the  best  and  strongest  that  I 
could  any  where  procure  were  sold  by  Mr.  Painter, 
No.  27.  Fleet-street ;  and  his  late  partner,  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Chapman,  only  son  of  my  old  brother- 
dragoon,  the  late  Major  Chapman.  But  since  our  last 
edition,  Mr.  Painter  died,  and  Mr.  Chapman  retired. 
The  business,  however,  goes  on  as  well  as  ever,  with 
Messrs.  Fownes,  who  were  their  wholesale  dealers, 
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keeping  up  the  good  name  of  "Painter,"  who  had 
reigned  as  king  of  the  glovers  since  1786. 

If  a  person  is  extremely  nervous  from  hearing  the 
report  of  his  gun,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  rising  game, 
let  him  prime  his  ears  with  cotton,  and  his  inside  with 
tincture  of  bark  and  sal  volatile. 

It  sometimes  happens  thiat  a  covey  of  birds  is  always 
to  be  found,  but  never  to  be  got  at ;  and  are  always 
seen  going  over  one  hedge,  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at 
the  other.  In  this  case  let  the  shooter,  if  distressed 
for  a  brace  of  birds,  place  himself  behind  the  hedge 
they  fly  over,  and  send  a  person  rotmd  to  drive  the 
birds  to  him.  He  will  then  probably  get  a  double 
shot,  and  very  likely  disperse  the  covey. 

When  birds  are  so  wild  that  they  wiU  not  lie,  you 
often  see  them  running  across  a  barren  field ;  in  which 
case  keep  out  of  sight,  if  you  can,  and  make  a  little 
noise,  in  order  to  drive  them  to  the  opposite  hedge ; 
but  do  not  show  yourself,  or  they  will  perhaps  fly  up, 
and  be  afterwards  so  much  on  the  alert  as  not  to  be 
got  at  without  great  manceuvring. 

When  birds  run,  (but  are  not  visible  on  the  ground, 
and  the  dogs  keep  drawing  across  a  whole  field,)  as 
they  will  do,  most  particularly  in  a  dry  easterly  wind, 
they  are  almost  sure  to  get  up  at  a  long  distance. 
My  recipe  on  this  occasion  is,  to  have  a  man  on  horse- 
back, and  make  him  take  an  immense  circle,  and  after 
he  thinks  he  has  -  arrived  well  a-head  of  the  birds,  to 
gallop  up  and  down  in  a  transverse  direction;  by 
which  means,  between  the  two  enemies,  the  covey 
are  often  induced  to  squat  down  close  in  their  own 
defence;  or,  what  is  even  better,  to  disperse  before 
they  take  flight.    In  beating  a  narrow  strip  of  turnips, 
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with  two  shooters,  when  birds  are  wild  and  run,  let 
one  of  them  enter  the  croft  about  80  yards  in  front 
of  the  other,  and  walk  on  in  echellon^  as  the  man  in 
advance  will  then  have  the  wild  ones  coming  to  him, 
and  his  partner  the  tame  ones,  if  some  of  the  birds 
happen  to  lie  well. 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  turnips  very  near  a  small 
covert,  into  which  you  wish  birds  to  be  driven  for 
good  shooting,  at  a  time  when  they  have  become 
wild,  be  careful  what  you  are  about  in  windy  weather ; 
because  birds,  when  shot  at,  wiU  of  course  fly  much 
farther  than  if  quietly  sprung,  and  particularly  if  borne 
away  by  the  wind.  It  will  often  happen,  therefore, 
that  by  your  reftising  two  or  three  shots  on  such  an 
occasion,  you  will  get  twenty  or  thirty  shots  after  the 
birds  (which,  from  running  among  the  turnips,  fre- 
quently become  dispersed,)  are  dropped  all  over  the 
covert ;  whereas  if  this  covert  is  not  very  large, 
they  might  probably  have  flown  beyond  it,  had  you 
discharged  a  gun.  Many  eager  sportsmen,  however, 
would  be  loth  to  trust  to  such  a  lottery,  and  argue, 
that  "  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush ;"  but 
such  I  have  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  part  that  relates  to  shooting,  has  been 
pencilled  down  in  the  field,  with  a  query  as  to  its 
future  confirmation  ;  and  if  it  has  stood  repeated  tests, 
entered  in  MS.  for  this  work. 

If  birds  are  so  very  wild  that  all  fair  and  quiet 
shooting  fails,  they  are  siiUy  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred,  to  be  got,  if  absolutely  wanted,  to  win  a 
wager,  for  a  sick  person,  or  any  very  particular 
purpose.  But  the  process  for  this  is  any  thing  but 
steady  sporting,  and  can  only.be  well  followed  in  an 
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open  country.  It  is  simply  to  establish  a  picket  of 
mounted  markers,  with  directions  to  give  a  signal 
when  the  birds  drop ;  on  receiving  which  you  must 
gallop  to  the  one  who  has  watched  the  birds  down, 
and  instantly  gallop  with  hun  to  within  about  eighty 
yards  of  the  spot.  Then  spring  from  your  horse,  and 
walk  briskly  to  the  birds,  without  a  dog,  taking  care 
to  advance,  if  possible,  in  a  direction  that  may  drive 
them  to  the  best  of  your  other  markers.  Many  a 
brace  of  birds  have  I  seen  bagged  this  way,  before 
an  old  dog  could  canter  up  fast  enough,  even  to  be 
in  at  the  death,  much  less  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
your  shot  for  want  of  scent.  Another  recipe,  for 
wild  birds,  and  for  which  we  have  to  thank  a  gentle- 
man in  Norfolk,  where  it  is  least  wanted,  is  to  fly  a 
paper  kitej  regularly  painted  like  a  bird  of  prey,  at 
about  thirty  yards  above  the  ground,  and  with  a  very 
long  string,  so  as  for  the  man  who  flies,  and  walks  on 
with  it,  to  be  at  a  distance;  while  the  shooter  and 
his  dog  approach  behind  the  kite.  I  tried  this  one 
day,  and  it  answered ;  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
named  it. 

In  calm  weather,  after  September,  never  go  bellow- 
ing out  "  P_o— n— t— o,"  "  T— o— h— o,"  &c. 
(like  a  boy  hooting  at  birds  on  com).  Your  keeper 
will  do  this,  at  another  tim^,  if  the  dog  requires  it, 
and  be  pleased  with  his  own  noise.  But  rather  take 
your  chance  of  the  second  dog's  seeing  the  point  in 
time ;  or  you  may  probably  do  much  more  harm  than 
the  very  dog  that  you  are  rating.  If,  however,  the 
dog  is  going  down  wind,  the  case  alters ;  but  even 
then  I  should  rather  try  the  expedient  of  a  menacing 
attitude,  seconded  by  a  clod  of  dirt,  or  a  turnip,  to 
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using  my  voice  on  such  an  occasion.  (Of  course  I 
mean  if  I  wanted  birdsy  otherwise  a  good  sportsman 
ought  always  to  lose  a  shot,  rather  than  neglect  his 
dogs.) 

If  you  really  want  game^  when  the  scent  is  bad,  and 
see  precisely  where  a  covey  has  dropped,  let  your 
dogs  be  taken  up,  and  go  first  without  them ;  and  if 
the  birds  get  up  singly,  never  think  of  picking  them 
up,  but  make  the  best  of  your  time  in  loading  and 
firing.  Should  you,  however,  want  your  dogs,  have 
them  one  at  a  time,  by  making  a  signal,  or  whistling 
to  your  man  who  holds  them ;  but  do  not  speak,  lest, 
by  so  doing,  you  might  spring  the  covey. 

If  you  have  a  small  beat,  rather  give  leave  to  one 
of  the  best  shots  in  England,  who  is  content  to  shoot 
twice  a  week,  than  to  an  idle  bungler,  who  is  lounging 
out  with  a  gun  every  day ;  because  the  one,  although 
he  kills  game  himself,  does  not  prevent  you  from 
doing  the  same ;  while  the  other,  by  harassing  the 
birds,  day  after  day,  without  intermission,  wiU  make 
them  wild,  and  very  probably  drive  them  into  another 
country.  When  permission  is  asked  to  shoot  "  occa- 
sionally," recollect  this  means  as  often  as  a  person 
thinks  proper  to  go  over  your  ground ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  carte  blanche  amounting  to  no  more  or  le&s 
than  to  obtain  the  same  advantage  that  you  possess 
yourself.  Be  "wide  awake"  to  such  modest  appli- 
cations ! 

To  be  in  good  nerve  for  shooting,  have  all  your 
arrangements  made,  and  your  apparatus  prepared, 
over  night;  and  then  you  have  only  to  take  your 
breakfast,  and  go  off  in  the  morning,  in  time  to 
find    your  beat    undisturbed,    and  without   having 
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any  thing  to  flurry  you,  by  which  you  may  become 
irritated  and  unsteady  in  the  field.  This  is  often  the 
case  with  gentlemen  on  their  own  estates,  who  are 
sometimes  so  interrupted,  that  they  lose  half  the 
morning  before  they  can  get  away  from  home.  None 
but  weak  men,  therefore,  envy  the  proprietor,  who  has 
all  the  trouble  and  vexation  inseparable  from  landed 
property  and  manors.  The  happy  man  is  the  flying 
cadger,  who  adjourns  to  the  rail-way  from  his 
London  den,  with  his  gun-case  and  his  portmanteau, 
and  with  no  earthly  care  beyond  the  scent  for  his 
shooting,  the  wind  for  his  fishing,  and  the  resources 
and  amusements  afforded  by  his  country  friend.  In 
short,  he  luxuriates  in  the  cream  of  the  sport ;  while 
the  Squire  has  aU  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  pre- 
serving it,  and  can  perhaps  only  enjoy  an  uninter- 
rupted day's  pleasure  when  he  leaves  his  own  place 
with  all  his  cares  behind  him,  and  sports  in  some  other, 
where  he  has  nothing  to  ruffle  his  temper  or  divide 
his  attention. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  hints  that  I  had  hitherto 
kept  to  myself;  but  as  now  (thanks  neither  to  age 
nor  imprudence,  but  to  accidental  circumstances,)  I 
have  no  longer  eyes  or  nerves  for  pretensions  to  the 
name  of  a  shot,  the  greatest  pleasure  that  can  possibly 
remain  for  me  is  to  resign  the  little  I  have  learnt  for 
the  benefit  of  young  sportsmen.  The  rising  genera- 
tion of  shooters  might  otherwise  be  left,  as  I  was  for 
many  years,  to  find  out  all  these  little  matters,  which 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  (admitting  that  he  knows 
them)  likes  to  impart  to  another ;  and  yet  which  are 
so  necessary  to  be  known,  before  even  the  best  shots 
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among  them  would  be  able  to  cope  with  a  crafty  old 
sportsman. 
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Most  young  sportsmen,  and  many  old  ones,  fancy 
that  nothing  great  can  be  done  on  the  first  day,  with- 
out they  go  out  as  soon  as  they  can  see  to  distinguish 
a  bird  from  a  dog.  This  may  possibly  be  necessary 
for  those  who  start  from  a  town^  where  two  or  three 
unfortunate  coveys  are  to  be  contended  for  by  half 
the  lawyers,  doctors,  schoolmasters,  sporting  parsons, 
and  tradesmen  in  the  place  ;  but  under  other  circum- 
stances, this  is  the  very  worst  method  that  can  be 
adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  birds  being  at  this  time  on 
the  feed,  will  very  seldom  lie  well.  By  your  spring- 
ing them  from  the  run^  the  covey  are  pretty  sure  to 
take  wing  altogether  ;  and  being  once  disturbed  in  this 
statej  it  becomes,  afterwards,  much  more  dijffwidt  to 
disperse  them^  than  if  they  had  been  left  quiet  till  the 
dew  had  dried  on  the  stubble.  Secondly,  you  throw 
off  with  long  shots,  instead  of  fair  ones  ;  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  not  a  favourable  beginning,  either  for 
yourself  or  dogs.  Thirdly,  for  one  who  may  have  no 
relay  of  pointers  or  setters,  it  should  be  recollected 
how  much  better  bestowed  would  be  the  work  which 
he  takes  out  of  them  while  slaving  to  little  purpose  in 
the  dew  of  the  morning^  if  he  reserved  it  for  the 
afternoon.  This,  from  about  three  till  six,  is  the 
time  of  day  (in  the  early  part  of  the  season)  that  all 
the  best  shots  are  to  be  got.      The  birds  are  then  scat- 
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teredj  and  driven  to  the  low  grounds  and  meadows ; 
where,  with  steady  dogs,  they  may  be  found  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  and  kicked  up  as  fast  as  you  can  load 
and  fire. 

The  most  partridges  that  I  had  seen  bagged  in  a 
day  by  one  person,  {when  this  work  was  first  printed^) 
in  a  country  not  preserved,  were  twenty-three  brace, 
in  killing  which  I  remember,  that  although  he  began 
in  the  very  best  quarter,  and  everything /av(?wr^rf,  as 
well  as  it  possibly  could  do,  his  starting  at  daylight^ 
yet  he  only  got  three  shots  before  nine  d' clock. 

Although  he  had  four  relays  of  dogSj  he  felt  con- 
fident that  he  should  have  killed  at  least  seven  brace 
morej  if  he  had  left  the  coveys  undisturbed  till  about 
half-past  seven  or  eight. 

The  person  who  performed  this,  and  the  double 
shooting  before  alluded  to,  went  out  in  a  subsequent 
year  at  nine  o'clock,  surrounded  by  other  shooting 
parties,  who  had  been  hard  at  work  since  the  break 
of  day.  He  had  this  season  a  far  inferior  breed  of 
birds,  and  he  had  only  one,  and  that  a  very  old,  dog. 
He  took  refreshment,  and  rested  from  twelve  till 
two ;  shot  again  till  six,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner, 
having  killed  fifty  partridges  and  a  hare,  with  only 
missing  two  very  long  shots,  though  he  invariably 
used  both  his  barrels  whenever  the  coveys  rose  within 
gunshot.  To  this  one  dog  he  bagged  in  all,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  a  wild  country,  3163  head  of  game. 
In  1827,  when  the  breed  of  birds  was  good,  the  same 
person  shot  with  only  one  dog^  (except  a  short  trial  of 
a  young  one,  that  did  more  harm  than  good,  but  with 
several  markers,)  and,  in  eight  hours,  he  bagged  fifty- 
one  brace  of  partridges  (besides  three  brace  lost)  and 
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a  hare ;  and  then  he  did  not  "  throw  off "  till  nine 
o'clock.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  day  on  record,  for 
a  wild  country  and  one  dog. 

Much  game  as  I  have  seen  killed  in  a  September 
day,  I  do  not  recollect  one  solitary  instance  of  any 
thing  extraordinary  being  done  very  early  in  the 
morning.  Many  people  tell  me  about  killing  ten  and 
even  twenty  brace  before  breakfast ;  but  I  never  yet 
had  the  fortune  to  see  the  chance  for  such  a  per- 
formance ;  because  the  dew  is  seldom  off  before  eight 
or  nine  o'clock.  It  would  be  bad  manners  to  doubt 
their  word ;  so  I  will  conclude  that  they  mean  before 
some  dejeunS  a  la  fourchette^  at  12 ;  or  perhaps  before 
their  breakfast  on  the  following  day.  With  regard  to 
where  and  how  we  are  to  beat  for  game,  &c.,  &c.,  it 
would  now  be  unnecessary  to  inform  even  a  school- 
boy; and,  indeed,  others  having  mentioned  all  par- 
ticulars, is  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  not  imposing 
on  the  reader's  patience  with  what  he  will  have  seen 
before,  and  what,  to  describe,  would  lead  me  into  the 
very  subject  of  other  sporting-authors.  Suffice  it 
therefore  to  say,  that  the  great  object  is,  first  to  have 
good  markers*  judiciously  placed^  and  then  to  dis- 
perse the  birds ;  the  best  way  to  do  which,  is  to  head 
your  dogs,  by  taking  an  extensive  circle.  The  second 
is,  to  make  no  more  noise  than  what  cannot  absolutely 
be  avoided,  by  doing  as  much  by  signal  and  whistling, 

*  Always  be  sure  to  tell  a  young  marker  that  he  must  carry  his 
eye  well  forward  when  a  covey  of  birds  begin  to  skim  in  their  flight, 
and  consider,  that  as  they  may  continue  doing  so  for  a  field  or  two, 
he  cannot  safely  say  that  he  ha^  marked  them  down,  till  he  has  seen 
them  stop  and  Jlap  their  wings,  which  all  game  must  do,  before 
they  can  alight  on  the  ground. 
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and  as  little  by  hallooing  as  possible.  Thirdly,  go 
first  on  hills  to  find^  and  drive  down  from  them,  the 
birds,  and  then  in  vales  to  hill  them.  Fourthly,  when 
distressed  for  partridges,  in  a  scarce  country ;  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  take  a  horse,  and  gaUop  from  one 
tamip'jield  to  another,  instead  of  regularly  slaving 
after  inaccessible  coveys.  After  a  storm,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry^  or  the  next  day^  birds  will  lie  in 
a  calm;  and,  after  a  calm,  they  will  lie  in  windy 
weather.  Birds  are  frequently  as  much  on  the  listen 
as  on  the  watch ;  and  this  is  why,  towards  the  end 
of  the  season,  we  sometimes  do  best  in  boisterous 
weather. 

Many  an  excellent  shot  has  come  home  with  an 
empty  bag,  under  the  following  circumstances.  He 
has  gone  out  in  a  cold  raw  day,  and  found  that  the 
birds  were  scarce  and  wild,  and  that  even  in  turnips 
they  would  not  lie.  But  had  he  then  tried  one  kind 
of  land,  to  which  almost  every  man,  as  well  as  his 
dog,  has  a  dislike  —  the  fallows^  he  might  possibly 
have  got  some  good  double  shots  ;  because  the  birds, 
finding  it  a  misery  to  run  here,  particularly  if  he  walked 
across  the  fallows,  will  sometimes  lie  till  they  are 
sprung  the  fairest  possible  shots. 

Let  me  conclude,  under  this  head,  with  a  few  ob- 
servations as  to  taking  horses  into  the  field.  If  birds 
are  wild,  a  sportsman,  who  goes  out  with  his  man,  and 
has  no  other  attendant,  will  bring  in  more  game  if  he 
contrives  to  mount  that  man,  or  rather  a  light  hoy^ 
behind  him  ;  because,  the  moment  the  dog  stands, 
he  can  then  dismount,  (by  throwing  his  right  leg  over 
the  horse's  neck,)  and  leave  the  man  in  fuU  possession 
of  the  Rosinante,  instead  of  being  encumbered  with  a 
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led  horse,  which  frequently  precludes  the  possibility 
of  his  galloping  on  to  mark  a  covey,  or  follow  up  a 
towering  bird.  Moreover,  it  requires  no  conjurer  to 
discover  that  two  horses  make  more  noise  than  one  ; 
and  all  noise^  after  the  first  few  weeks^  is  the  ruin  of 
sport.  The  gentleman  with  his  stud  would  say,  — 
Why  ,not  have  three  horses  ?  This,  I  admit,  is  a 
more  dignified  way  of  taking  the  field,  than  the  sub- 
altern turn-out  of  the  Johnny  Trot  behind ;  but  then 
we  have  the  clatter  of  three  horses,  with  the  chatter 
of  two  servants'  tongues,  an  increase  of  noise  that 
would  set  the  birds  on  the  run ;  and  it  would  be  as 
vain  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  one  as  the 
other.  In  short,  I  would  back  the  double-moimted 
gent,  against  the  great  squire  and  his  stud.  Two  on 
a  horse,  and  the  "  cad "  to  be  helmsman^  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  giving  the  shooter  the  liberty  of  his 
hands,  the  moment  a  covey  springs  unexpectedly. 
Recollect  too,  in  wood  about  five  feet  high,  a  mounted 
man  can  shoot,  where  one  on  his  legs  cannot  see ;  and 
again,  if  a  hare  runs  straight  away,  she  may  be  killed 
ten  yards  further,  if  you  are  well  above  her,  and  catch 
her  head  and  pole  clear  of  her  high  rump.  All  these 
little  et  ceteras  are  what  we  may  call  the  finish :  as  to 
ordinary  sporting,  in  the  present  day,  we  may  as  well 
tell  a  man  how  to  eat  his  dinner.  Double-mounted 
markers  are  always  ready  to  act  in  any  country.  I 
took  the  hint  from  the  French  cavalry,  who  had  fre- 
quently riflemen  mounted  up  behind:  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  what,  as  a  foxhunter,  I  should  call  "  draw- 
ing the  covers."  Mounted  markers  have  a  droll  ap- 
pearance ;  so  I  chose  a  respectable  group  of  them  for 
our  old  frontispiece,  but  they  shall  now  be  shown  oflF 
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in  their  proper  place ;  as  I  have,  in  this  edition, 
selected,  for  a  frontispiece,  a  still  more  original  sub- 
ject. Going  out  with  banditti  of  this  kind  appears 
like  any  thing  but  fair  sporting.  It  is  therefore 
proper  that  I  should  explain  why  it  was  done.  The 
country  which  it  became  necessary  to  scour,  in  one^s 
oum  defence^  was  in  an  absolute  state  of  siege  with 
contending  shooters ;  insomuch  that,  unless  you  kiUed 
the  birds  down,  within  the  first  ten  days,  you  could 
scarcely  make  up  a  basket  for  a  friend.  Directly  the 
birds  got  wild,  and  began  to  run,  they  were  cleared 
off  by  wholesale,  with  a  new  mode  of  snaring,  in 
places  too  far  from  home  to  be  conveniently  defended 
from  poachers.  Now,  however,  this  country  is  in 
peace ;  and,  therefore,  (after  exhibiting  a  few  of  the 
characters,  taken  by  Mr.  Childe  on  the  spot,  and 
among  them  our  old  rat-catcher*,  who  is  up  to  every 
thing,  from  a  foxhunt  down  to  the  killing  of  all  kinds 
of  "  warmunt^^  and  even  the  taking  of  a  "  wapses^y^ 
nest,)  we  wiU  disband  the  army;  and,  for  the  future, 
conduct  the  partridge  shooting  on  the  peace-establish- 
ment. 

P.S.,  1844. — ^When  this  group  was  drawn,  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  bring  home  from 
fifty  to  sixty  brace  of  partridges  in  a  day.  But,  within 
these  few  years,  the  shooting  has  so  fallen  off,  that  we 
can  rarely  get  our  ten  brace  even  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. Many  people  say,  "  How  do  you  account  for 
this?"'  Why,  the  reason  is  obvious,  from  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  all  against  the  sportsman ; 

*  To  find  him,  look  on  the  donkey, 
t  Wasps'. 
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viz,  the  "march  of  intellect"  in  poaching — a  sale-of- 
game  act  without  a  summary  proceeding  against  tres- 
passers who  are  without  guns — the  increased  demand 
for  partridges'  eggs — the  facility  of  railway — the 
farmers  cutting  up  the  grass-banks  for  fuel,  and  there- 
by driving  the  birds  to  breed  in  open  fields,  at  the 
mercy  of  hawks,  wet  weather,  and  scythes — putting 
among  their  seed-wheat  vitriol  (to  prevent  smut), 
which  poisons  many  birds,  that  would  otherwise  be 
left  to  breed — and  mowing  their  wheat,  by  which 
means  they  destroy  all  fine  stubbles  for  shooting !  — ^ 
In  short,  the  only  wonder  is  that"  we  have  any  birds 
at  all ;  and  the  scarcity  will,  no  doubt,  increase  every 
year,  unless  some  alteration  be  made  in  the  game- 
laws,  and  the  landlords  adopt  certain  restrictions  in 
their  leases,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
amends  to  the  farmer  for  any  new  clauses  they  may 
choose  to  introduce ;  or  he  will  either  destroy  the 
game  himself,  or  encourage  his  labourers  to  do  so. 
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The  foregoing  observations  relative  to  partridges 
may  be  nearly  as  weU  applied  to  grouse  shooting, 
when  we  recollect  that  Lord  Strathmore's  keeper,  in 
killing  forty-three  brace  of  muir-game  before  two  o^ clock 
in  the  afternoon^  had  only  bagged  three  birds  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  [This,  however,  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  the  recent  performances  of  the  late  Lord 
Kennedy,  Captain  Ross,  and  many  others  of  our  first- 
rate  shots.] 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  guarded  against  in  this 
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delightful  sport,  is  the  manoeuvre  of  the  old  cock,  who 
runs  cackling  forward,  in  order  to  lead  you  away  from 
the  brood.  Old  sportsmen  and  old  dogs,  however, 
should  be  too  well  aware  of  this  stale  trick  to  pay  any 
farther  attention  to  him,  than  to  destroy  him,  if 
possible,  on  his  first  appearance.  A  dog,  who  has 
been  used  to  this  sport,  will  sometimes  head  him^  and 
be  too  cunning  for  him ;  or  at  all  events  will  not  suifer 
him  to  prevent  the  sportsman  from  getting  a  good 
shot  at  the  rest  of  the  pack. 

To  find  muir-game  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
take  as  many  pointers  or  setters  as  you  can  get  to 
hunt  steadily  together.  To  UU  them,  when  found 
and  marked  down^  take  up  all  but  one  stanch  dog. 

For  shooting  grouse,  select  a  fine  sunshiny  day, 
from  about  eight  tiU  five  in  August  or  September^  and 
from  about  deven  tiU  three  at  the  later  periods  of  the 
season,  as  they  are  then  extremely  wild,  and  will  only 
lie  tolerably  during  the  few  hours  which  are  favoured 
by  a  warm  sun.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  fine,  you 
will  see  them  running  and  getting  up  five  hundred 
yards  before  you.  In  this  case,  let  one  person  take 
an  immense  circle,  so  as  to  head  them,  while  the 
other  remains  behind,  to  press  them  forward  when  he 
is  ready ;  and  above  all  things  you  should,  for  killing 
them  at  this  time  of  the  year,  use  either  No.  1.  2.  or 
3.  shot,  in  the  largest  single  gun  that  you  can  possibly 
manage  ;  or,  what  is  better,  a  good  stout  double  gun, 
loaded  with  Eley's  cartridges.  Grouse  take  a  harder 
blow  than  partridges,  and  do  not  fly  quite  so  regular 
and  steady. 

Scotland  is  the  best  place  for  this  sport,  as  the 
heather  there  being  much  higher^  they  will  lie  closer 
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than  in  Yorkshire  and  the  other  moors  of  England : 
add  to  which,  the  sport  there  has,  in  many  parts,  the 
pleasing  addition  blackcock  and  ptarmigan  shooting. 
Such,  however,  is  the  misery  of  the  Highland  pubKc 
houses,  and  particularly  to  our  perfumed  young  men 
of  fashion,  that  I  have  generally  observed  nine  out  of 
ten  of  them,  however  good  may  have  been  their  sport, 
come  home  cursing  and  swearing  most  bitterly  about 
their  wooden  berths^  peat  JireSj  and  oatmeal  cakes. 

I  have  had  very  good  grouse  shooting  close  to  the 
inn  at  Arden  Caple,  in  Dumbartonshire,  although  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  interspersed  with  wood- 
cocks and  wildfowl.  But  these  birds  then  lose  their 
fine  flavour,  and  become  somewhat  similar  in  taste  to 
a  dry  red-legged  partridge.  The  Highland  shepherds 
poach  them  in  the  snow,  by  means  of  decoying  them 
to  an  ambush  with  an  imitation  of  their  call,  and  then 
raking  them  with  a  large  gun. 

To  send  grouse  any  distance,  put  some  pepper  to 
the  parts  where  they  have  been  shot,  as  well  as  into 
their  mouths,  and  then  pack  them,  carefully  separated 
from  each  other,  and  kept  as  air-tight  as  possible,  in 
boxes  of  hops.  For  all  other  information  on  grouse 
shooting,  I  refer  my  readers  to  an  admirable  little 
book  called  the  "  Moor  and  the  Loch,"  by  John 
Colquhoun,  Esq.,  after  whose  long  experience  in  the 
Highlands,  I  can  have  no  farther  pretensions  to  write 
on  the  subject. 
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SHOOTING  PHEASANTS, 


WITH  A  FEW  DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  INEXPERIENCED  FOR 
RECOVERING  THEIR  OWN  GAME,  IF  UNHANDSOMELY 
DRIVEN  FROM  THEM,  SHOOTJNG  IN  COVERT,  &c.  &c. 

For  shooting  pheasants  it  often  becomes  necessary 
to  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  they  are  apt  to 
lie,  during  the  day,  in  high  covert,  where  it  is  ahnost 
impossible  to  shoot  them  till  the  leaf  has  fallen  from 
the  trees.  We  can  never  be  at  a  loss  in  knowing 
where  to  go  for  pheasants,  as  we  have  only  to  send 
some  one  the  previous  evening,  for  the  last  hour 
before  sunset,  to  watch  the  different  barky  or  oat 
stubbles  of  a  woodland  country,  and  on  these  will  be 
regularly  displayed  the  whole  contents  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coverts.  It  then  remains  to  be  chosen  which 
woods  are  the  best  calculated  to  shoot  in ;  and,  when 
we  begin  beating  them,  it  must  be  remembered  to 
draw  the  springs,  so  as  to  intercept  the  birds  from  the 
old  wood.  If  the  coverts  are  wet,  the  hedge-rows 
will  be  an  excellent  beginning,  provided  we  here  also 
attend  well  to  getting  between  the  birds  and  their  places 
of  security.  If  pheasants,  when  feeding,  are  approached 
by  a  Twan,  they  generally  run  into  covert ;  but  if  they 
see  a  dog^  they  are  apt  toj^y  up. 

If  a  person  holds  land,  over  which  keepers  have  a 
reservation,  and  therefore  drive  it  in  the  morning  to 
spoil  his  sport,  he  should  sprinkle  it  well  with  buck- 
wheat)  barley,  and  white  pease,  for  which  the  pheasants 
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would  most  likely  come  back  again  in  the  evening, 
and  he  has  then  only  to  begin  heating  with  his  back  to 
the  extreme  point  of  his  liberty^  and  the  birds,  being  cut 
off  in  their  retreat,  will  either  fly  to  him  or  lie  very 
close.  If  the  wind  should  blow  strong /rom  the  pre- 
serves, or  if  the  foxhounds  should  happen  to  run 
through  them,  he  would  then,  by  this  means,  be  still 
more  sure  of  having  retaliation  on  those  who  had  been 
taking  pains  to  defeat  him  in  the  fair  and  lawful 
amusement  of  sporting  on  his  own  ground. 

This  plan,  however,  would  be  followed  with  little 
success,  if  the  person  adopting  it  should  take  out  a 
cry  of  noisy  spaniels^  or  a  set  of  wild  pointers.  He 
should  recollect,  that  in  order  to  intercept  the  birds, 
he  may  be  obliged  to  work  down  the  wind ;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  that  he  should  have  only 
one  steady  old  pointer^  or  setter^  who  will  keep  within 
gunshot,  and  quarter  his  ground  with  cunning  and 
caution,  so  as  to  work  round  every  stem  of  underwood, 
instead  of  hastily  ranging  forward ;  and,  above  all,  be 
well  broke,  either  to  fall  to  the  gun^  or  lie  down  when 
he  has  brought  a  bird. 

There  are  very  few  old  sportsmen  but  what  are 
aware  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  sure  method  of 
killing  pheasants,  or  any  other  game,  where  they  are 
tolerably  plentiful,  in  covert ;  and  although  to  explore 
and  beat  several  hundred  acres  of  coppice,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  a  party  with  spaniels^  yet,  on  such 
expeditions,  we  rarely  hear  of  any  one  getting  much 
game  to  his  own  share,  except  some  sly  old  fellow, 
who  has  shirked  from  his  companions  to  the  end  of 
the  wood,  where  the  pheasants,  and  particularly  the 
coci  birds,  on  hearing  the  approach  of  a  rabble,  are  all 
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running^  like  a  retreating  army,  and  perhaps  flying  in 
his  face  faster  than  he  can  load  and  fire. 

For  one  alone  to  get  shots  in  a  thick  underwood,  a 
brace  or  two  of  very  well-broke  spaniels  would,  of 
course,  be  the  best.  But  were  I  obliged  to  stake  a 
considerable  bet,  {taking  one  heat  with  another^  where 
game  was  plentiful^)  I  should  back,  against  the  sports- 
man using  them,  one  who  took  out  a  very  high- 
couraged  old  pointer,  that  would  keep  near  him,  and 
would,  on  being  told,  break  his  point  to  dash  in,  and 
put  the  pheasants  to  flight  before  they  could  run  out 
of  shot  This  office  may  be  also  performed  by  a 
Newfoundland  dog;  but,  as  first  getting  a  point 
would  direct  the  shooter  where  to  place  himself  for  a 
fair  shotj  the  Newfoundland  dog  would  always  do 
best  kept  close  to  his  heels,  and  only  made  use  of  to 
assist  in  this;  and  particularly  for  bringing  the  game; 
as  we  rarely  see  a  pointer,  however  expert  in  fetching 
his  birds,  that  ynll  follow  up  the  scent  of,  and  find  the 
wounded  ones  half  so  well  as  the  real  St.  John's  New- 
founcUand  dog. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  recollected,  that  the  pointer 
kept  for  this  purpose  should  never  be  taken  with 
regular-broke  dogs.  He  will,  however,  before  the 
season  for  pheasant  shooting,  be  as  well  worth  his  keep 
as  spaniels,  by  the  service  he  will  render  his  master 
(single-handed)  among  potatoes  and  bean-fields ;  the 
beating  in  which  (and  particularly  if  there  are  land- 
rails, or  red-legged  partridges,)  is  by  no  means  a  good 
practice  for  thorough-broke  pointers  or  setters. 

It  often  happens  that  the  boundary  of  a  liberty 
ends  with  a  broad  hedgerow,  which  may  be  too  high 
to  shoot  in,  and  may  have  land  on  the  other  side  be- 
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longing  to  some  one  who  is  not  on  terms  mth  the  owner, 
and  for  whose  property  all  his  game  fly  out  on  the 
wrong  side  of  this  little  covert.  He  has  then  only  to 
sow  buck'wheatj  sunflower-seeds^  and  plant  Jerusalem 
artichokes  for  the  pheasants;  and  Swedish  turnips^ 
Dutch  clover^  or  parsley^  for  the  hareSy  on  his  own 
side,  and  cut  down  a  space  broad  enough  to  shoot^  on 
the  enemifs  side,  in  the  hedgerow,  which  will  soon 
induce  him  to  compromise  on  equitable  tenns:  be- 
cause, should  his  competitor  even  do  the  same,  he  will 
most  probably  still  have  his  share ;  and,  if  not,  he  will 
get  away  a  great  part  of  his  game. 

If  the  hedgerow  is  hollow  at  the  bottom,  he  should 
send  some  one  to  the  end  of  it,  as  many  of  the  old 
hares  would  probably  run  forward  rather  than  cross 
him^  or  take- away  from  home. 

If  a  rival  shooter  (some  stranger)  races  to  get  be- 
fore you,  push  him  hard  for  a  long  time,  always  letting 
him  have  rather  the  advantage,  and  then  give  him  the 
double  without  his  seeing  you.  Having  done  this,  go 
quietly  round  (supposing  you  have  been  beating  up 
wind) ;  and,  on  reaching  the  place  where  you  began, 
work  closely  and  steadily  the  whole  of  the  ground  or 
covert  that  you  have  both  been  racing  over,  and  you 
will  he  sure  to  kill  more  game  than  he,  who  is  beat- 
ing and  shooting  in  haste,  through  fear  of  your  getting 
up  to  him;  and  (if  the  wind  should  rise)  driving  the 
dispersed^  and,  consequently,  closest-lying  hiTii^  to  your 
beat,  as  fast  as  he  finds  them. 

When  staying  in  a  toum^  take  care  not  to  let  every 
one  know  where  you  shoot,  by  pompously  riding 
through  it  with  a  display  of  guns  and  dogs ;  but  either 
send  on  the  latter  in  the  dark,  or  take  them  closely 
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shut  up  in  your  dog-cart.  If  driving,  cover  your 
shooting-dress  with  a  macintosh  or  a  box- coat:  if  on 
horseback,  ride  out  of  the  town  on  some  road  diame- 
trically opposite  to  where  your  sport  lies,  and  then 
double  back  again  on  other  roads,  or  by  crossing  the 
country.  If  you  return  by  daylight,  enter  the  town 
again  by  this  means,  or  at  all  events  in  the  most  quiet 
and  private  manner,  otherwise  you  will  soon  have 
your  beat  (if  on  a  neutral  place)  worked  by  every 
townsman  who  can  muster  a  dog  and  gun. 

If  there  is  one  month  worse  than  another  for-  the 
amusement  of  shooting,  I  should  be  apt  to  consider 
that  it  is  November.  The  warmer  weather  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  is  then  gone  by,  and  tlie  birds 
become  wild  and  cunning.  The  fall  of  the  leaf,  with 
the  sports  of  rabbit,  woodcock,  and  wildfowl  shooting, 
are  not  in  general  to  be  fully  enjoyed  till  December 
and  January ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  sportsman 
finding  it  necessary  to  leave  the  country  during  the 
shooting-season,  on  any  business,  the  precise  time  for 
which  might  be  at  his  own  option,  I  should  advise 
him  to  choose  this,  the  middle  month,  for  laying  aside 
his  gun. 


COCK  SHOOTING. 

The  pursuit  of  woodcocks,  with  good  spaniels,  may 
be  termed  \)^q  fox-hunting  of  shooting  I 

A  real  good  sportsman  feels  more  gratified  by  kill- 
ing a  woodcock,  or  even  a  few  snipes,  than  hags  fitU 
of  game^  that  have  been  reared  on  his  own  or  neigh- 
bour's estate;   and  one  who  does  not,  may  be  con- 
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sidered  a  pot-hunter.  In  a  country  where  cocks  are 
scarce^  be  sure  to  put  a  marker  in  a  tree,  before  you 
attempt  to  flush  one  a  second  time ;  and  when  you 
have  marked  down  a  cock,  remember  how  very  apt 
he  is  to  run^  instead  of  rising  from  the  spot  in  which 
you  may  have  seen  him  drop.  If  a  cock  flies  away, 
and  continues  to  rise  wild,  go  safely  beyond  where 
he  may  have  last  dropped,  and  then  back  again  to 
beat  for  him,  (leaving  some  one  to  make  a  noise  on 
the  side  where  you  had  before  advanced  on  him,)  and 
he  will  then  most  likely  either  lie  close,  or  fly  towards 
you.  If  this  will  not  do,  take  your  station  quietly  to 
windward,  (as  cocks  generally  fly  against  the  wind,) 
give  a  whistle  when  you  are  ready,  and  let  the  other 
person  then  draw  on,  and  flush  him.  His  cry  of 
"  Mark ! "  will  assist  in  frightening  and  driving  the 
cock  forward,  and  be  a  signal  for  your  preparation. 

No  more  on  cock  shooting,  as  directions  enough 
about  it  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 


SNIPE  SHOOTING. 

The  pursuit  of  snipes  is  declined  by  many,  who 
plead  their  inability  to  kill  them ;  than  which  nothing 
may  be  easier  acquired,  by  a  pretty  good  shot.  Snipe 
shooting  is  like  fly  fishing :  you  should  not  fix  a  day 
for  it,  but  when  you  have  warm  windy  weather,  saddle 
your  horse  and  gallop  to  the  stream  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Should  there  have  been  much  rain,  allow 
the  wind  to  dry  the  rushes  a  little  before  you  begin 
to  beat  the  best  ground,  or  the  snipes  may  not  lie 
well.     Although  these  birds  frequent  wet  places,  yet 
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the  very  spot  on  which  they  sit  requires  to  be  dry  to 
their  breasts^  in  order  to  make  them  sit  close;  or,  in 
other  words,  lie  well. 

K  they  spring  from  nearly  under  your  feet,  remain 
perfecdy  unconcerned^  till  they  have  done  twisting^ 
and  then  bring  up  your  gun  and  jire;  but,  if  you 
present  it  in  haste^  they  so  tease  and  flurry,  that  you 
become  nervous,  and,  from  a  sort  of  panicj  cannot 
bring  the  gun  up  to  a  proper  aim.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  rise  at  a  moderate  distance,  doum  mth  them 
before  they  begin  their  evolutions.  When  they  cross, 
be  sure  to  fire  well  forward^  and  (if  you  possibly  can) 
sdectf  as  I  have  before  said,  a  windy  day  for  this 
amusement ;  as  snipes  then  usually  lie  better^  and,  on 
being  sprung,  hang  against  the  wind,  and  become  a 
good  mark. 

In  springing  snipes,  always  contrive  to  get  to  wind- 
ward of  them,  by  which  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
prevent  their  moving,  and  seldom  fail  to  get  a  cross 
shot;  in  taking  which  a  young  sportsman  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  confused  by  their  twisting. 

To  kill  snipes,  first  go  silently  dovm  mnd  to  walk 
up  the  wilder  ones ;  afterwards  let  go  an  old  pointer 
up  wind  to  find  those  which  may  have  lain  so  close 
as  to  allow  you  to  pass :  and  before  you  spring  them, 
take  care  to  make  a  circle,  and  head  your  dog.  Look 
always  for  snipes  in  places  which  are  not  frozen.  I 
have  always  found,  that  the  worst  time  to  shoot  snipes 
is  in  a  white  frosty  as  these  birds  then  generally  take 
to  the  uplands,  or  get  into  some  rivulet,  in  small 
whisps,  or  flocks,  and  spring  up  all  together,  instead 
of  bemg  well  dispersed,   and   thereby  affording  a 
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number  of  shots,  as  they  do  in  boisterous  weather. 
But,  after  a  frost  has  brought  the  snipes  into  the 
country,  you  are  pretty  sure  of  good  sport  on  the 
first  open  windy  day  that  follows  it.  Stick  to  these 
birds  when  once  you  find  them,  as  they  may  all  dis- 
appear in  one  night.  In  the  New  Forest,  however, 
Old  Primmer,  the  celebrated  keeper,  told  me  that 
snipes  will  generally  remain  in,  or  near,  the  same 
quarter,  when  not  disturbed ;  so  that,  by  leaving  them 
quiet  awhile,  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  they  will  call 
down  all  the  passing  flights,  and,  if  you  have  patience 
to  wait,  you  may  get  a  brilliant  day's  sport. 

There,  sometimes,  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  snipe- 
shooting,  which  every  old  sportsman  must  acknow- 
ledge, (though  I  have  never  yet  heard  it  remarked  !  ) 
and  that  is,  the  inconvenience  of  the  place  from  which 
you  have  frequently  to  stop  and  fire:  —  sometimes 
up  to  your  knees  in  a  rapid  stream,  —  at  others,  tot- 
tering on  a  quagmire,  or  having  to  pull  your  leg  out 
of  a  stiff  bog,  at  every  step  ;  and  then  being  obliged 
to  "  look  all  ways  at  once,"  lest  you  may  slip  in  over 
your  boots ;  and  all  this  while  the  snipes  keep  flying 
up  so  fast  as  to  require  the  quickest  shooting.  This 
is  the  reason  that  these  birds  are  never  so  sure  a  mark 
as  other  game  ;  and  hence  the  cry-out  about  extreme 
difficulty.  But  even  in  this  there  is  a  little  tact  re- 
quired :  for  instance,  a  sportsman  should  go  as  quiet 
as  possible  till  he  is  firm  on  his  legs ;  and  he  should 
at  all  times  walk  slow  in  treading  a  bog;  because  if  he 
steps  too  fast,  he  is  neither  so  steady  nor  so  ready  to 
stop  and  fire ;  and,  of  course,  more  liable  to  stumble 
on  the  springing  of  a  snipe.      (These  are  a  few  little 
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finishing  hints,  that  I  forgot  to  give  in  my  previous 
editions.) 

Before  I  conclude  under  the  head  of  "  snipe  shoot- 
ing," I  am  induced  to  insert  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Martin,  wherein  I  had  occasion  to  introduce  this 
subject.  I  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  me  for  copy- 
ing the  letter  at  full  length ;  as,  although  in  other 
parts  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  present  subject,  yet  it 
all,  more  or  less,  may  concern  young  sportsmen. 
They  may,  however,  say,  and  with  reason,  what  can 
snipe  shooting  have  to  do  with  fly  flaking  ?  With 
their  indulgence,  then,  I  will  tell  them:  —  most 
young  sportsmen,  probably  some  old  ones,  are  not 
aware,  that  no  two  sports  may  be  better  combined 
than  snipe  shooting  and  trout  fishing !  The  snipes 
are  never  better  than  in  February  and  March,  and 
at  this  time  the  trout  are  often  pretty  good,  and  of 
course  much  easier  caught  by  a  young  angrier  than 
-when  in  high  season,  as  they  have  then  scarcely  tasted 
a  gnat,  and  will  rise  at  any  thing.  A  dark  and  mild 
dry  day,  with  a  good  breeze  from  the  south  and  west, 
is  the  most  favourable  time  for  both  of  these  sports, 
which  may  also  be  combined  at  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  the  trout,  and  particularly  the  large  ones,  often 
remain  in  high  season. 

Mr.  Martin,  it  appears,  has  published  my  letter  in 
his  second  edition,  from  which  I  copy  it  verbatim, 
and  wherein  he  does  me  the  honour  to  say — 

"  Major  P.  Hawker,  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to 
me,  further  than  as  the  well-known  author  of  that 
much-admired  work,  entitled  '  Instructions  to  Young 
Sportsmen,'  has  done  me  the  favour  to  transmit  the 
following  letter: — 
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**  Longpmrish  House,  October  11th,  1818. 

"Sib, 

"  On  my  return  to  this  place,  I  was  fayoured  with  a 
copy  of  the  *  Sportsman's  Calendar,'*  which  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  send  ;  and  which,  no  less  for^its  utility  than  for  the 
remembrance  of  your  attention,  shall  have  a  place  in  my  library. 

"  I  can,  without  flattery,  assure  you,  that  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  work,  because  you  have  comprised,  in  a  small  compass,  all  the 
necessary  information ;  and,  instead  of  prosing  on  the  various  sub- 
jects, and  taking  up  the  trade  of  book-making,  by  the  detail  of  use- 
less anecdotes,  that  are  perhaps  nothing  more  extraordinary  than 
have  occurred  to  every  old  sportsman,  or  have  been  handed,  for 
ages,  from  one  book  to  another,  you  have  judiciously  inserted  that 
which  is  most  useful  on  other  points.  In  short,  you  have  given,  in 
the  way  of  directions,  recipes,  &c.,  all  that  can  be  required  for  a 
good  sportsman ;  and  then,  very  properly,  devoted  the  remainder 
of  your  little  volume  to  the  purpose  of  becoming  an  universal, 
though  portable,  calendar. 

"  As  I  see  you  have  thought  a  few  of  my  instructions  worthy  of 
notice,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  there  are  two  points  on  which  I 
dissent  from  you  in  opinion :  — 

"  1st  About  cocking  the  gun  after  the  bird  rises :  — I  have  so 
many  times  nearly  had  one  of  my  dogs  killed  by  young  shooters 
letting  the  cock  escape  from  the  thumb  before  the  scear  had  caught 
the  tumbler  (through  eagerness  to  fire),  that  I  have,  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  found  less  danger  in  allowing  them  to  cock 
their  gun  when  the  dog  stands,  making  it  my  first  object  to  see 
that  their  guns  are  always  carried  in  a  safe  direction.  No  man  can 
kill  doable  shots  brillianily  in  December,  if  he  takes  down  his  gun 
to  cock  the  second  barrel :  and  as  for  danger,  Mr.  Joseph  Manton's 
gravitating  stops,  which  may  be  put  to  any  gim,  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  an  accident,  even  admitting  that  you  are  so  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  a  double  gun  as  to  load  one  barrel  without  uncock- 
ing the  other. 

"  2dly.  "With  regard  to  Snipes :  It  is  only  when  they  lie  well 
that  you  can  allow  them  to  finish  their  twisting  ;  the  greater  part 


*  Now  out  of  print. 
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of  them  require  to  be  taken  extremely  quick,  and  the  knack  of 
doing  this  constitutes  the  crack  snipe-shot,  who  will  kill  a  dozen  of 
those  birds  where  a  slow  poking  marksman  of  the  old  school  can 
onlj  fire  his  gun  a  few  times. 

"  Having  been  thus  far  so  rude  as  to  criticise  your  work  on  the 
subject  oishootingy  allow  me  to  make  the  amende  honorable  by  giving 
yon  a  useful  hint  on  trout  ^«Atii^;  viz.  For  small  rivers  the  yellow 
dun,  as  made  by  Chevalier,  is,  in  the  long  run,  worth  all  the  other 
flies  put  t<^ether ;  and  I  can  safely  assert,  that  my  sport  has  never 
been  so  good  as  when  fishing  through  the  whole  season  with  this 
fly  at  the  end,  and  a  small  red  palmer  for  a  bob»*  A  great  deal, 
however,  depends  on  throwing  welly  so  that  the  gut  should  drop  on 
the  water  before  any  part  of  the  line,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
when  our  soi-disant  anglers  fish  with  their  whole  bodies  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  throwing  gracefully  from  the  wrist,  which  ought  to  be 
done  equally  weU  with  either  the  left  or  the  right  hand,  they  labour 
like  a  person  threshing,  and  keep  bowing  like  a  candidate  to  his 
ooDBtituents  at  an  election.  What  is  the  consequence  of  thus 
flogging  the  water  ?  they  frighten  away  the  large  fish,  and  catch 
only  the  small  ones. 

"  With  many  apologies  for  the  scarcely  legible  manner  in  which 
the  greatest  haste  and  an  accumulation  of  unanswered  letters  oblige 
me  to  write, 

^'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"P.  HAWKER. 

^'P.  S.  One  who  can  throw  a  fij  well  cujross  the  wind  has  a 
great  advantage  in  catching  the  large  fish,  as  in  this,  case  the  line, 
before  it  falls,  becomes  for  a  moment  suspended  over  the  water, 
and  therefore  drops  lighter  than  when  thrown  directly  with  the 
wind.** 


♦  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  down  this  as  a  rule  for  every 
county.  I  only  speak  of  the  small  rivers  that  I  happen  to  have 
fished  for  many  years,  in  Hampshire  and  part  of  Dorsetshire,  con- 
cerning which  I  can  therefore  speak  from  experience. 
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TROUT  FISHING,  &c 

As  this  letter  has  led  us  into  trout  fishing,  it  may 
really  be  worth  while  (before  I  proceed  to  the  alpha- 
bet of  birds)  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  favourite 
pursuit,  for  the  information  of  the  young  sportsman  ; 
because,  although  much  has  been,  yet  a  little  more 
may  be  said  on  the  subject,  as  every  art  must  daily 
improve  in  a  new  school. 

A  few  hints,  however,  are  quite  enough  on  that 
which  is  foreign  to  our  title.  Almost  every  one  is 
now-a-days  a  ^^piscatorJ^  The  FanaticOj  about 
Easter,  goes  oflf  as  busy  as  the  cockney  on  his  nunter, 
when  bound  to  Epping.  He  generally  takes  a  great 
many  things,  and  kills  a  few  fish.  The  old  angler 
takes  a  few  things,  and  kills  a  great  many  fish.  Some 
dark,  warm,  windy,  drizzly  days,  early  or  late  in  the 
season,  and  particularly  when  a  fine  breeze  blows 
from  off  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  no  one  has  begun 
fishing,  the  trout  are  so  easily  taken,  that  a  basket  fuU 
is  but  little  proof  of  skill.  One  might  then  almost 
train  a  monkey  to  catch  a  trout.*     In  the  month  of 

*  It  is  not  generally  known,  that  at  the  very  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  before  the  trout  are  worth  dressing,  they  will  sometimes 
rise  in  almost  any  wind  {except  just  be/ore  rain),  and  even  with  a 
bright  sun.  A  friend  and  I  caught  twenty  brace  in  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  on  the  24th  of  March,  in  a  severely  cold  wind,  and 
on  a  sunshiny  day.  But,  after  the  season  had  advanced^  we  might 
as  well  have  thrown  our  flies  on  the  grass,  as  attempted  flogging 
the  water  at  such  an  unfavourable  time. 
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March  and  beginning  of  April,  therefore,  I  should 
advise  every  one  who  has  a  trout-fishery  to  be  cau- 
tious in  complying  with  the  applications  of  travelling 
gentlemen ;  because  there  are  hundreds  who  make 
a  point  of  going  off  in  search  of  leave  to  angle,  under 
divers  pretences,  before  the  trout  are  any  thing  like 
in  season ;  and  for  why? — because  they  have  scarcely 
tasted  a  fly  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  are  so  greedy 
that  a  third-rate  trout-killer  (I'll  not  say  angler)  may 
destroy  his  50  or  60  brace  in  a  day;  and  despatch 
his  baskets — containing  all  sizes,  down  to  that  of  an 
anchovy — to  those  who  scarcely  know  the  proper 
taste  of  a  trout ;  and  then  return  home  to  be  com- 
plimented on  his  wonderful  performance.  The  best 
way  to  choak  off  such  frying-pan-fishermen  is, 
either  to  refuse  them  leave  till  later  in  the  season ; 
or  make  them  "  cash  up"  a  little  fee  to  the  keeper, 
according  to  the  number  of  fish  they  land ;  and  I  '11 
warrant  you  '11  soon  shorten  the  number  of  their  ap- 
plications. 

When  fish  are  well  fed,  or  at  least  in  fair  season, 
is  the  time  to  see  who  is,  and  who  is  not,  an  angler. 
About  ninety  in  a  hundred  fancy  themselves  anglers. 
About  one  in  a  hundred  is  an  angler.  About  ten  in 
a  hundred  thro«v  the  hatchet  better  than  a  fly.  Here 
we  take  the  average.  Now  for  a  few  very  common 
faults.  One  who  lets  his  fly  lie  too  long  in  the  water, 
after  dropping  it,  is  a  better  killer  of  time  than  of  fish. 
He  who  tries  to  land  a  large  fish  against  weeds  and 
stream,  when  he  can  take  him  down,  or  allows  a  fish 
80  much  line  as  to  be  able  to  rub  his  nose  against  the 
bottom,  may  be  considered  as  one  in  need  of  a  fishing- 
master.     Enough,  however,  of  defects.     I  will  now, 
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a  very  weedy  river,  within  a  little  more  than  a  yard 
of  the  other ;  lest,  while  playing  a  fish  with  the  bob, 
your  tail  fly  may  get  caught  in  a  weed.  More  gut 
than  is  here  prescribed  will  be  found  an  incumbrance 
when  you  want  to  get  a  fish  up  tight :  insomuch, 
that,  of  the  two,  I  would  rather  have  a  little  less  than 
more  of  it. 

A  small  fly-book  may,  of  course,  be  taken ;  and  I 
should  recommend  it  on  my  plan,  which  is  of  Russia- 
leather,  in  order  to  repel  the  moth.  This  no  one  will 
do  better  for  you  than  Bowness.  A  common  heaver 
hat  is  the  best  thing  to  hook^  and  keep  flies  on ;  and, 
if  you  have  not  two  rods  by  the  river  side,  always 
keep  a  gut-length  and  flies  ready  to  put  on,  round 
your  hat,  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time  and 
torment  which  you  would  have,  if  you  had  much 
entangled  your  line.  An  apron  with  pockets,  or  a 
French  round  frock,  is  convenient  to  protect  your 
clothes,  and  wipe  your  hands  on,  if  you  have  no 
attendant  to  handle  your  fish,  and  particularly  in 
trolling,  which  is  dirty  work  compared  to  fly-fishing. 

The  beauty  of  fishing  is  to  do  the  business  quick 
(though  not  in  a  hurry),  because  this  sport  is  every 
moment  dependent  on  the  weather.  Walton  says, 
"  before  using,  soak  what  lengths  you  have  in  water 
for  half  an  hour.^^  In  the  new  school,  I  should  rather 
say,  draw  what  lengths  you  want  through  Indian 
rubber  for  half  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  Let  a  gut 
length  or  two  (ready  fitted  up  with  flies),  and  also  a 
few  spare  tail  flies,  be  thus  prepared  to  go  on  in  an 
instant,  and  put  round  your  hat.  For  flies  (as  Barker 
observes  for  his  night  angling),  take  white  for  dark- 
ness;  red  in  medio;  and  black  for  lightness.     The 
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yellow  dun  and  red  palmer,  which  has  a  black  head, 
partake  a  little  of  all ;  and  therefore,  with  the  addition 
of  a  white  moth  for  dark  nights^  the  angler  may,  in 
what  few  rivers  I  have  ever  fished,  do  vastly  well. 
No  doubt,  however,  that  an  occasional  variety  of  flies 
might  answer  a  little  better,  and  particularly  if  these 
had  been  too  much  hacknied  by  other  people.  But, 
in  the  long  run,  I  have  never  found  sufficient  advan- 
tage from  variety  to  be  troubled  with  taking  more 
than  two  or  three  kinds  of  flies.  As  to  carrying,  as 
many  do,  a  huge  book  of  flies,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
family  Bible,  for  common  trout  streams  —  it  is  like  a 
beginner  in  drawing,  who  uses  twenty  cakes  of  colour 
or  more,  where  a  quarter  the  number,  if  properly 
managed,  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
"j9wator,"  however,  has  a  right  to  take  what  he 
pleases.  He  may  go  to  the  river  side  with  a  book  of 
this  sort,  or  even  twelve  pounds  of  lead  in  his  pocket ; 
they  will  both,  perhaps,  be  equally  necessary.  But 
who  has  a  right  to  find  fault  ?  If  he  is  determined  to 
go  well  laden  to  the  river — why  let  him.^  With  re- 
gard to  hooks^  I  have  always  found  the  Irish  ones  far 
superior  to  ours.  The  best,  I  believe,  are  bought  in 
Limerick. 

Now  I  have  given  the  outline  as  to  tackle,  I  will 
proceed  as  to  throwing ;  not  in  my  chair ^  with  a  pen 
and  ink ;  but  with  a  pencil  and  a  book,  on  the  banks 

of  the  river, 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thbowing  a  Fly. — I  am  just  returned  from  the 
river  (and,  by  the  way,  not  badly  repaid  for  my  trou- 
ble), and,  as  near  as  I  could  there  bring  the  matter  to 
paper,  shall  now  say  as  follows :  — 

o 
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In  throwing  a  fly,  raise  the  arm  well  up,  without 
labouring  with  your  body.  Send  the  fly  both  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  a  sudden  spring  of  the  wrist 
Do  not  draw  the  fly  too  near,  or  you  lose  your  pur- 
chase for  sending  it  back,  and,  therefore,  require  an 
extra  sweep  in  the  air,  before  you  can  get  it  into  play 
again.  If,  after  sending  it  back,  you  make  the  coun- 
terspring  a  moment  too  soon^  you  will  whip  off  yomr 
tail  fly ^  and  if  a  moment  too  late,  your  line  tmllfaU  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  The  knack  of  catching  this  time  is, 
therefore,  the  whole  art  of  throwing  well.  The  motion 
should  be  just  sufficiently  circular  to  avoid  this ;  but 
if  too  circular,  the  spring  receives  too  much  check, 
and  the  gut  will  then  most  probably  not  drop  before 
the  silk  line.  In  a  word,  allow  the  line  no  more  than 
just  time  to  unfold,  before  you  repeat  the  spring  of 
the  wrist.  This  must  be  done,  or  you  wiU  hear  a 
cracky  and  find  that  you  have  whipped  off  your  tail  fly. 
For  this  reason,  I  should  recommend  beginners  to 
learn,  at  first,  with  only  a  bob ;  or  they  will  soon 
empty  their  own,  or  their  friend's  fishing-book ;  and, 
at  all  events,  to  begin  learning  with  a  moderate  length 
of  line. 

I  have  observed,  that  those  young  men  who  have 
supple  wrists,  and  the  power  to  whip  off  flies,  ulti- 
mately make  better  anglers  than  those  who  do  not, 
because,  in  this  action,  like  most  things,  there  is 
really  but  one  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridi- 
culous :  and  the  poor  fellow,  who  makes  no  attempt 
with  energy,  will  most  probably  in  this,  as  in  other 
pursuits,  remain  all  his  life  in  the  back-ground. 
Walton,  in  speaking  of  throwing  a  fly,  says  we  should 
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fish  ^^jine  and  far  (>jf ;"  but  we  must  except  very  windy 
weather,  or  the  result  of  a  very  long  line  may,  with  a* 
very  good  angler,  be  crack  and  whip  off.  If,  therefore, 
you  have  got  into  a  particular  current  of  wind,  where 
this  is  the  case,  wind  up  your  line  a  few  turns,  or  you 
may  soon  lose  another  fly.  Sometimes  the  wind  blows 
very  strong,  directly  across  you,  from  the  rights  inso- 
much that  it  becomes  an  exertion  to  raise  the  rod 
enough  to  prevent  the  line  from  being  blown  back. 
Throwing  with  the  left  hand  is  then  a  convenience ; 
but  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  this,  I  can  sug- 
gest no  better  makeshift  than  to  raise  the  rod  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  throw  the  line  by  a  motion  similar 
to  that  used  with  a  whip  when  lightly  hitting  a  leader 
on  the  near  side.  (Any  one  who  has  driven  in  double 
reins  will  know  what  I  mean.)  I  made  a  point  of 
killing  some  fish  this  way,  in  order  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  which  is,  of  course,  a  mere  substitute  for  the 
best  method  of  throwing.  So  much  for  throwing. 
Now  for  what  few  finishing  touches  I  can  think  of: — 
Avoid,  if  you  can,  going  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Throw,  if  you  are  au  fait  enough  to  do  it 
well,  rather  for  the  fly  to  become  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended across  the  wind,  than  directly  down  the  wind; 
as  it  then  falls  stUl  lighter,  and,  from  this  circum- 
stance, is,  of  course,  more  likely  to  deceive  a  large 
fish.  Prefer  dropping  the  fly  just  under  a  bush  or 
hedge,  or  in  an  eddy,  to  the  open  river,  because  your 
line  is  then  more  obscured  from  the  light,  and  the 
largest  fish  generally  monopolise  the  possession  of  such 
places,  in  order  to  find,  and  devour,  the  more  flies  and 
insects :  and,  also,  to  be  near  their  places  of  security. 

o  2 
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If  the  spot  is  quite  calm,  watch  the  first  good  fish  that 
*  rises ;  avail  yourself  immediately  of  the  ripple  that 
has  been  made  by  the  fish  himself;  and  drop  in  your 
fly  a  little  above  where  he  last  rose.  Never  let  your 
line  lie  too  long,  as  by  so  doing  you  either  expose 
your  tackle  to  the  fish  by  leaving  it  stationary,  or 
draw  the  line  in  so  close,  that  you  lose  both  the  power 
of  striking  your  fish,  if  he  rises,  and  that  of  getting  a 
good  sweep  for  your  next  throw.  The  Jirst  fall  of  the 
Jlt/j  in  fishing  J  is  like  the  first  sight  of  a  bird  in  present- 
ing a  gun  —  always  the  best. 

Killing  your  Fish. — A  small  fish  is,  of  course, 
not  even  worth  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  reel.  But,  if 
you  happen  to  hook  a  good  one,  wind  up  immediately; 
and  the  moment  you  have  got  him  under  command  of 
a  short  line,  hold  your  rod  well  on  the  bend,  with  just 
purchase  enough  to  keep  him  from  going  under  a  weed, 
or  rubbing  out  your  hook  by  boring  his  nose  into  the 
gravel.  (Observe  a  fish,  and  you  will  always  perceive, 
that,  after  he  finds  he  is  your  prisoner,  he  does  all  he 
can  to  get  down^  as  the  best  means  of  escape.)  After 
getting  your  fish  under  the  command  of  a  short  line 
and  well-bent  rod,  let  him  run,  and  walk  by  the  side  of 
him,  keeping  a  delicate  hold  of  him,  with  just  purchase 
enough,  as  I  before  observed,  to  prevent  his  going 
down.  When  he  strikes,  ea^e  him  at  the  same  instant; 
and  when  he  becomes  faint,  pull  him  gently  down 
stream :  and,  as  soon  as  you  have  overpowered  him, 
get  his  nose  up  to  the  top  of  the  water ;  and,  when 
he  is  nearly  drowned,  begin  to  tow  him  gently  towards 
the  shore.  Never  attempt  to  lift  him  out  of  the 
water  by  the  line,  but  hawl  him  on  to  some  sloping 
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place ;  then  stick  the  spike  of  your  rod  in  the  ground ; 
with  the  rod  a  little  on  the  bend ;  crawl  slily  up  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  put  your  hands  under  him, 
and  not  too  forward,  as  a  trout  thus  situated  is  apt  to 
slip  back ;  so  that  handling  him  in  this  way  must  be 
rather  a  different  touch  from  that  of  weed-groping. 
If  you  use  a  landing  net  (which  for  saving  time,  and 
particularly  where  the  banks  are  steep,  is  sometimes  a 
necessary  appendage),  let  it  be  as  light  as  possible ; 
very  long  in  the  handle ;  and  three  times  as  large  as 
what  people  generally  carry.  Take  care  that  neither 
that,  nor  the  man  who  may  assist  you  with  it,  goes 
even  in  sight  of  the  water  till  the  fish  is  brought  well 
to  the  surface,  and  fairly  within  reach  ;  and  then  you 
have  only  to  put  the  net  under  him,  or  keep  his  eyes 
above  water,  and  tow  him  into  it.  Mind  this;  or  the 
landing  net  and  your  man  will  prove  enemies,  instead 
of  assistants  to  your  sport.  Nothing  will  so  soon,  or 
suddenly,  rouse  a  sick  fish  as  the  sight  of  a  man  or  a 
landing  net.  With  regard  to  the  time  and  weather  for 
fishing,  it  is  now  well  known  to  almost  every  school- 
boy. But  it  may  be  proper  just  to  observe,  that  how- 
ever favourable  the  time  may  be  to  all  appearance,  yet 
trout  will  seldom  rise  well  just  before  rain^  or  when 
they  have  been  filled  by  a  glut  of  flies.  Moreover,  trout 
will  frequently  cease  to  rise  well,  even  at  the  best  of 
times,  from  being  every  day  whipped  aty  by  anglers^ 
from  the  same  bank.  My  plan,  in  this  case,  is  to  go  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  throw  against  (or  rather  under) 
the  wind.  A  friend  and  I  by  this  means  once  caught 
two  and  twenty  brace,  and  all  very  large  trout,  while  a  ' 
tribe  of  professed  anglers,  who  were  fishing  from  the 
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windward  side,  caught  (as  we  afterwards  heard)  but 
three  fish  among  their  whole  party. 

Tbolling,    or    spinning    a   minnow,  is  the  other 
most  general  mode  of  trout  fishing ;  or,  I  may  almost 
say,  trout  poaching.    It  is,  however,  very  rarely  done 
in  a  proper  manner  ;  though  every  man,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upholds  his  own  system.     I,  like  all  the  rest, 
did  the  same,  till  after  fancying,  for  years,  that  I 
could  challenge  any  one,  was  beat  and  laughed  at  by 
a  trout-kiUing  divine.     At  last,  however,  I  not  only 
got  master  of  his  plan,  against  which  all  others  that  I 
had  ever  seen,  read  of,  or  heard  of,  had  no  chance 
whatever ;  but  remedied  a  few  trifling  defects  that  it 
had,  and  put  the  late  Chevalier  in  possession  of  the  im- 
provement.    Now  I  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Bowness, 
his  successor.     The  great  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it 
takes  the  trout   when   they  run   and   bite  short  by 
means  of  fly-hooks,  that  play  round  the  other,  on  a 
separate  branch  of  line;  so  that  I  have  often  killed 
three  or  four  brace  of  trout,  without  the  minnow  being 
in  the  least  injured,  or  even  touched  by  the  fish.     To 
describe  the  tackle  properly^  without  giving  a  plate  of 
it,  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  After  all,  how- 
ever, knowing  how  to  bait  the  hook  is  the  chief  art ; 
and  even  after  being  shown,  requires  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  fisherman  who  adopts  it..    Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  some  angler  might  have  confidence  enough 
in  what  I  have  said  to  get  a  set  of  this  tackle  from 
Bowness  —  or    from   Burnett    of    Southampton,    to 
whom  I  have   also  given  and  explained  it  —  I  will 
endeavour  (having  now  a  minnow  in  my  hand)  to 
direct  him  as  to  baiting  it.     After  choosing  a  white- 
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beUied  minnow,  of  rather  smaU  size^  and  hardening  it 
in  bran  for  an  hour  or  two,  first  draw  back  the  plummet, 
and  put  the  large  hook  into  the  minnow's  mouth,  and 
out  through  the  right  gill,  taking  care  not  to  tear  the 
mouth  or  any  part  of  the  bait :  draw  the  line  three 
or  four  inches  to  you,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  the  hook 
back  again  into  its  mouth.  Take  the  minnow  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  large 
hook  in  the  right  hand,  and  run  the  hook  all  dovon  its 
back^  close  to  the  bone^  to  the  very  end  of  the  fish,  and 
let  it  come  out  about  the  centre  of  the  tail  fin.  Then 
with  your  right  hand  pull  the  minnow  out  as  straight 
as  it  will  lie,  and  press  it  into  natural  form  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Afterwards  nip  off  the  upper  half 
of  the  tailfin^  in  order  to  prevent  a  counteraction  to 
the  spinning  of  the  minnow. 

Having  done  this,  draw  down  your  plummet  again, 
and  see  that  your  branch-line  falls  smoothly  by  the  side 
of  your  bait-line ;  and  if  not,  rub  it  with  Indian  rubber 
till  it  does.  Your  hook  is  then  ready  for  action  —  and 
action  indeed  it  may  be  called  if  properly  done.  I 
should  observe,  that  a  new  gut  seldom  spins  the 
minnow  so  well  as  one  that  is  half  worn  out  (by 
reason  of  the  stifihess  which  encircles  the  minnow's 
gill).  Therefore  ten  minutes  soaking  in  water,  and 
sometimes  a  little  hard  Mction  of  the  gut,  just  above 
the  large  hook,  may  at  first  be  required ;  besides  the 
working  it  with  India  rubber.  So  much  for  this 
plan ;  there  may  be  many  better ;  but  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  one  fit  to  be  named 
with  it. 
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1844. — "  By  particular  desire,"  as  the  players  say, 
I  now  present  my  brother  anglers  with  a  wood-cut 
of  this  tackle,  every  part  of  which  Varley  measured 
as  he  drew  it.  The  1st  figure  shows  the  tackle 
complete,  after  being  measured  to  the  real  size  (ex- 
cept three  feet  more  gut-line,  about  the  middle  of 
which  comes  a  second  swivel;  but  which  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  page). 

The  2d,  or  middle  figure,  explains  how  the  line 
becomes  shortened — by  first  putting  the  large  hook 
into  the  minnow's  mouth,  and  out  at  the  gill ;  and 
then  again  in  at  the  mouth,  and  down  by  the  back- 
bone till  it  comes  out  at  the  tail-fin,  the  lower  half  of 
which,-  as  before  observed,  must  be  nipped  off  by  the 
thumb  nail,  in  order  to  prevent  counteraction  to  the 
rapid  spinning  of  the  minnow. 

The  3d  figure  shows  the  tackle  baited  and  ready 
for  use ;  and  by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  when  trout 
run  shy,  or  bite  short,  they  are  taken  by  the  fly- 
hooks. 

The  rod  for  trolling  should  be  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  made  as  light  as  possible,  though 
neither  too  pliable  nor  top-heavy :  except  just  the  top 
and  bottom,  a  minnow  rod  is  best  when  made  of  cane. 
This  rod  of  course  requires  two  hands:  no  matter 
therefore  where  the  reel  is  placed.  If  the  top  is  too 
stiff  J  you  strain  a  jisKs  mouth  so  much  as  to  run  the 
risk  of  breaking  out  his  hold,  which  is  nine  times  in 
ten  on  one  of  the  three  small  fly-hooks.  But,  if  the 
top  is  too  pliant^  the  fish  will  frequently  make  his 
escape  on  first  being  pricked.  Here,  therefore,  as  in 
all  things,  the  medium  is  best.  A  minnow  must  of 
course  be  thrown  underhanded^  and  the  line  got  well 
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on  the  swing  before  it  is  sent  out.  You  should  throw 
it  till  it  comes  to  its  end,  and  then,  by  drawing  in  the 
hand,  give  it  a  little  check,  so  that  it  should  be  laid 
delicately  in  the  water,  and  not  thrown  in  with  a 
splash.  The  very  histant  your  minnow  is  in  the  water, 
begin  drawing  it  at  one  unvaried  pace,  down  stream, 
and  then  towards  you,  till  near  enough  to  require  a 
fresh  throw ;  and  in  this^  as  well  as  fly  fishing^  never 
keep  trying  too  long  in  the  same  place.  If  a  fish  comes 
after  your  minnow,  never  stop  ity  or  in  any  way  alter 
the  pace,  or  he  will  most  likely  be  off  again  directly ; 
though,  if  you  can  tow  your  minnow  into  a  rougher 
place,  without  giving  it  any  sudden  motion,  the  fish 
will  most  likely  follow  it  there,  and  be  stiU  more  easily 
deceived  than  in  the  smoother  water.  To  get  your 
bait,  use  a  silk  casting  net ;  and  remember,  that  the 
chief  art  in  throwing  it  is  to  hurl  the  right  hand  well 
round  horizontally^  instead  of  inclining  it  upwards. 
Keep  your  bait,  with  bran,  in  any  thing  but  tin  or 
metal,  which  is  liable  to  heat  in  warm  weather.  This, 
I  believe,  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  best  mode  of 
trolling. 

I  have  sent  for,  and  read,  the  whole  of  this  article, 
on  the  subject,  to  his  piscatorial  reverence,  who,  after 
the  most  rigid  criticism  that  he  could  make,  approved 
of  it  in  the  extreme,  as  well  as  of  the  improvement  in 
the  tackle,  with  which,  ^before  he  would  pronounce 
his  judgment,  he  fished  for  a  whole  morning.  The 
previous  one,  on  fly  fishing,  I  have  submitted  to  the 
very  best  fly  fisher  I  ever  saw ;  but  as  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  repeat  his  remarks,  I  must  leave  the 
correctness  of  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

There  are  generally  known  three  other  modes  of 
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trolling.  The  first  is  the  diving  minnow^  which  is 
precisely  on  the  same  plan  as  the  gorge-hook  for  pike. 
This  answers  well  in  very  deep  holes,  where  you  may 
frequently  kill  trout  when  the  sun  is  too  bright  for  the 
more  common  mode  of  trolling.  On  this  plan,  you 
must,  of  course,  loosen  the  line,  and  allow  the  trout 
some  time  to  pouch  his  bait.  The  second  is  the 
ardfidal  minnow^  which  is  the  worst  of  all :  because 
it  does  not,  in  general,  spin  so  well ;  and,  particularly, 
because  it  is  too  frequently  made  of  hard  materials,  on 
which  a  fish,  unless  very  hungry,  will  seldom  close  his 
mouth  enough  to  get  hooked.  The  third  is  called  the 
kill-devil;  and  although,  in  appearance,  not  near  so 
like  a  real  fish  as  the  other,  yet  it  spins  so  well,  and 
is  so  much  softer  in  the  mouth,  that  it  answers,  I 
think,  the  best  of  all  plans,  when  you  cannot  procure 
the  natural  bait.  Any  good  fishing-tackle  shop  will 
furnish  these  articles,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  of  paper  to  give  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

1844. — Mr.  Bowness,  a  year  or  two  ago,  gave  me 
two  of  what  he  called  "  Lord  Saltoim's  kill-devils ;" 
and,  although  made  of  yellow  metal,  and  like  any 
thing  but  minnows,  they  were  the  only  artificial  ones 
that  I  ever  found  to  answer  in  the  Longparish  river. 

Worm  FISHING. — Though  fishing  with  a  lob-worm 
cannot  be  called  trolling,  yet  it  may  be  right,  en  pas- 
sant^ merely  to  state,  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  kill 
fish  in  a  miU-hole^  when  the  sun  is  too  bright  for  the 
yZy,  or  the  minnow ;  and  also  a  very  destructive  plan 
for  night  work.  But  I  name  such  a  diversion  only  as 
a  pastime  for  the  juvenile  performer,  though  not  with 
the  contempt  as  does  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says,  "  Fly 
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fishing  may  be  a  very  pleasant  amusement ;  but 
angling  or  float  fishing,  I  can  only  compare  to  a  stick 
and  a  string,  with  a  worm  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at 
the  other." 

If,  however,  the  poor  angler  should  feel  sore  at  the 
wit,  he  might,  in  his  turn  (if  scavenger  enough  to 
descend  to  verbal  criticism),  have  a  little  pleasantry 
with  the  philologer,  by  brandishing  his  rod  and  ex- 
claiming, 

"  almost  as  bad,  good  "  doctor, 


as  —  a  wag  and  a  worm -fisher,  with  a  comparison  at 
one  end  and  nothing  to  compare  with  at  the  other! 
And  when  he  has  put  away  the  stick  and  the  string 
(and  washed  his  hands)  he  may  substantiate  the  pro- 
priety of  his  retort  by  looking  out  the  words  "  com- 
pare to^^  in  the  doctor's  own  dictionary;  which  we 
should  be  as  unkind  to  the  doctor,  as  he  has  been  to 
the  angler,  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  as  the  best 
authority  in  existence. 

The  foregoing  subject  has  led  to  a  wide  digression, 
or,  to  have  -recourse  to  a  musical  comparison,  has 
thrown  us  into  an  extraordinary  modulation,  which, 
as  the  great  Albrechts  Berger  observes,  "  may  astonish^^^ 
but  "  not  pleased  By  this  rule,  therefore,  I  should  not 
have  presumed  to  speak  on  what  is  foreign  to  my  sub- 
ject, by  introducing  that  of  fishing,  if  I  had  not  some 
example  of  exception  as  authority  to  do  so.  Isaac 
Walton  appears  to  please  every  one ;  and  this  gives 
me  a  sort  of  licence  to  consider  that  I  may  now  even 
go  further  on  the  subject.  Before  dismissing  it, 
therefore,  I  may  as  well  tell  a  gentleman's  cook  how 
to  dress  a  trout  in  my  shooting  book,  as  he  introduce 
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a  milkmaid's  song  in  his  fishing  book,  particularly  as 
eating  is  a  more  general  concern  than  singing ;  and, 
above  all,  as  there  is  not  more  than  one  cook  in  a 
thousand  that  does  not  spoil  every  trout  in  the 
dressing. 

If  a  trout  is  out  of  season,  or  in  poor  condition,  it 
would  be  needless  to  attempt  dressing  it  in  the  ne  plus 
tdtra  way ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  simple  recipe  might 
be  to  split  it,  and  broil  it,  with  an  occasional  touch  of 
cold  butter.  But  when  fresh  caught,  and  in  high 
season,  the  way  to  dress  it  is  thus :  — 

Directly  you  have  caught  the  trout,  crimp  it,  with 
about  four  cuts  on  each  side,  taking  care  to  let  the 
blade  of  the  knife  be  in  a  sloping  direction^  so  as  to 
make  every  incision  rather  circular  and  parallel  to  the 
gills,  instead  of  having  the  blade  of  the  knife  perpen- 
dicular, by  which  you  would  cut  too  much  across  the 
fleaks,  and  the  fish  would  not  be  near  so  firm.  Then, 
if  you  have  a  pump  at  hand,  let  the  trout  be  pumped 
upon  as  hard  as  possible,  for  about  ten  minutes ;  and 
if  not,  the  laying  it  in  cold  spring  water  will  do  nearly 
as  well.  Having  done  this,  put  the  fish  away,  not  in 
water  J  but  on  stones ;  or,  in  short,  in  the  coldest  place 
that  can  be  found. 

When  dinner  is  nearly  ready,  clean  the  trout, 
leaving  the  scales  on,  and  pump  on  it  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes more.  Then  have  a  kettle  of  water,  with  a 
large  handful  of  salt,  and  when  the  water  properly  boils 
(but  not  before)y  put  the  fish  in ;  and  an  average- 
sized  trout  (say  one  of  a  pound  weight)  will  be  done 
in  about  ten  minutes,  and  should  then  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  table. 

A  trout,  if  possible,  should. always  be  dressed  the 
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day  it  is  caught ;  and  never  put  to  soak  and  softeu 
over  the  fire,  in  cold  water,  as  is  the  general  custom. 

Remember,  also,  that  if  trout  are  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  water  after  being  sufficiently  boiled,  they  will 
directly  become  soft,  and  lose  all  the  firmness  which  is 
given  by  this  mode  of  dressing  them.  The  same  fish, 
if  a  large  one,  may  be  brought  to  table  a  second  time, 
even  for  days  or  weeks  after  it  has  been  first  served 
up,  by  being  put  away  in  pickle  enough  to  cover  it, 
consisting  of  three-fourths  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled 
in  and  one  fourth  of  vinegar.  These  should  be  boiled 
up  together,  and  poured  over  the  fish,  which  must 
have  with  it  some  spice,  bay-leaves,  and  either  oil  or 
fresh  butter.  The  fish  may  then  be  taken  from  the 
pickle,  when  wanted ;  put,  over  the  fire^  into  boiling 
water ^  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  served  up.  This  is 
a  convenient  recipe  where  a  man  has  dressed  some 
extraordinary  fish,  and  then  been  disappointed  of  his 
dinner-party. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many  other  people,  as  well 
as  myself,  that,  of  all  fish  in  existence,  there  is  not  one 
that  you  can  partake  of  so  many  days  in  succession, 
without  ceasing  to  enjoy  it,  as  a  trout,  provided  it  be 
fresh  caught,  and  well  in  season.  Almost  every  sports- 
man, and  every  fishmonger,  has  his  own  way  of  fancy- 
ing that  he  can  tell  when  a  trout  is  in  season.  As  to 
the  red  spots  on  the  skin  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
it,  the  very  idea  is  absurd  and  fallacious.  But  the  more 
general  criterions  are  a  small  head  and  high  crest,  a  full 
tail,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
the  flesh  under  the  tongue  being  rather  of  a  pink 
colour.  Another  excellent  criterion  is  the  smaUness 
and  tightness  of  the  vent;  for  the  better  the  trout  is 
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in  season,  the  smaller  will  be  that  venthole  which  is 
fonned  just  before  the  under,  or  belly,  fin.  After  all, 
I  prefer  this,  and  one  other,  way  of  deciding ;  which 
is  by  the  bright  and  silver-like  appearance  of  the  scales. 
Take  twenty  trout,  and,  I  think,  if  you  dress  them  all, 
and  previously  mark  that  one  on  which  the  scales 
shone  the  brightest,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  best  fish. 
This  may  be  frequently  ascertained,  even  before  you 
land  a  trout,  as  a  bright  one,  on  being  first  hooked, 
generally  gives  two  or  three  leaps  out  of  the  water. 

Before  you  send  trout  on  a  journey,  have  them 
gutted  and  washed,  but  leave  the  scales  on^  and  let 
them  be  laid  on  their  backs,  and  closely  packed  in 
tffillow  (not  flag)  baskets,  and  with  either  flags  or  dry 
wheat  straw.  Packing  in  damp  grass  or  rushes  is  apt 
to  ferment,  and  therefore  liable  to  spoil  your  fish. 
Moreover,  you  should  have  the  baskets  made  long  and 
shallowj  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  laying 
the  trout  on  each  other.  For  the  last  hint  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  old  factotum,  Mr.  Grove,  in  Bond  Street, 
whom,  not  only  for  his  fish,  but  for  his  honour  and 
honesty,  I  consider  as  No.  1.  among  the  fishmongers. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  sending  trout  to, 
as  weU  as  receiving  them  in,  London,  I  may  venture 
to  prescribe  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
the  same.  Trout  should  be  sent,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  arrival,  to  be  laid  on  (not  in)  ice.  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  the  efficacy  of  this.  The  trout  which 
I  received,  the  day  after  being  caught,  were  soft  and 
watery,  in  consequence  of  the  journey ;  though  they 
had  travelled  only  by  night.  But  those  from  the  ice 
on  the  next  day,  were  almost  as  good  as  if  taken  fresh 
from  the  river ;  for,  by  this  process,  the  curd  becomes 
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set,  and  the  fish  recover  their  firmness.  Trout  will 
retain  their  flavour  pretty  well  for  two  or  three  days, 
by  being  laid  on  ice,  and  turned,  about  once  in  twelve 
hours ;  but,  if  merely  put  on  stones,  they  will  be  scarcely 
eatable,  and  frequently  quite  spoiled  on  the  third  day 
after  being  caught.  This  plan,  by  the  way,  holds 
good  for  other  fish ;  insomuch  that  the  ice  will  pre- 
serve them  for  many  weeks  after  the  flavour  is  quite 
gone.  Thus  it  is  that  people  are  so  frequently  taken 
in  with  a  fine-looking  piece  of  salmon ;  which,  although 
apparently  fresh,  and  perfectly  sweet,  has  been  so  long 
in  a  state  of  petrifaction  as  to  have  no  more  flavour 
than  a  bit  of  old  leather. 

*«*  I  have  been  solicited  by  sportsmen  on  the  Continent,  as  well 
as  of  mj  own  country,  to  enlarge  on  angling  in  general.  But,  as 
my  experience  has  been  chiefly  limited  to  trout  fishing,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  impose  on  that  confidence  with  which  they  have  honoured 
me,  by  attempting  to  write  on  other  branches  of  the  art  where  I 
have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  :  and  I  would  scorn  to  become  a 
book-maker,  by  stealing  from  other  authors. 
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A  LIST  OF  BIRDS, 

&c.  &c. 

WHICH    ARE   MOST  COMMONLY   FOLLOWED  BY 
SHOOTING  SPORTSMEN, 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED, 


THEIR  PROPER  NAMES.  AS  SELECTED  BY  BEWICK ;  THE 
LATIN  AND  FRENCH  FOR  THEM,  AS  GIVEN  BY  LIN- 
NiEUS  AND  BUFFON;  AND  OCCASIONAL  DIRECTIONS 
RELATIVE  TO  SHOOTING  THEM. 

In  selecting  this  list,  it  becomes  a  question  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  those  which  are  and  those 
which  are  not  considered  sporting  birds ;  but  as  many 
shooters  would  be  eager  to  kill  what  others  would 
scarcely  deign  to  fire  at,  it  is  presumed  that  the  better 
way  will  be,  not  only  to  insert  those  which  are  followed 
by  the  keen  sportsman,  but  all  that  are  shot  at  for 
diversion  or  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  names  of  land  birds,  there 
is  little  diflSculty  in  selecting  them  ;  but  for  those  of 
water  birds,  and  particularly  wildfowl^  there  are  so 
many  provincial  terms,  that  it  would  be  a  duU  and 
endless  task  to  construe  the  appellations  given  them 
by  the  decoymen,  poulterers,  and  gunners^  into  their 
proper  names  in  natural  history.  For  example :  the 
dunbirds  are  called  redheads  on  the  South  and  West 
coasts,  and  Parkers  or  half-birds  in  the  fens.     This  is 
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also  a  general  term  here  for  all  birds  under  the  size 
of  the  common  wild  duck.  The  rnoriUoris*  are  called 
douckers  in  Scotland,  and  gingling  curves  in  the  West. 
The  tufted  ducks  are  blu£'billed  curves  on  the  Western, 
and  dowers  on  the  Eastern  coast,  in  many  parts 
round  which  the  vngeon  are  only  known  by  the  name 
of  winder.  The  golden-eye  is  commonly  called  jpied 
curre ;  and  the  scaup-duch  is  known  by  the  name  of 
gray-bach  curre  in  the  South  and  West,  and  that  of 
teal-drake  in  the  North.  For  these,  and  all  the 
various  tribes  of  smaller  wildfowl,  the  decoymen  and 
poulterers  have  a  sort  of  sweepstakes  appellation,  by 
putting  them  down  as  dunbirds  and  divers.  Again, 
there  are  many  absurd  names  for  other  birds,  such  as 
Tommy  Loos  for  the  divers^  Isle  of  Wight  parsons  for 
the  cormorants^  and  so  on. 

On  the  French  coast,  the  same.  We  here  find  the 
dunbirds^  and  others  of  their  kind,  provincially  called 
vignons;  the  ungeon,  sarceUes ;  and  coots^  marcareuXy 
&c.  &c.  In  short,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  ex- 
plain the  nonsensical  terms  by  which  only  birds  are 
known  in  many  places  ;  and  more  particularly  as  the 
naturalist  or  sportsman  should  be  provided  with  "  Be- 
wick," which  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  being 
portable  as  a  pocket  companion,  but  will  answer  his 
purpose  far  better  than  any  other  work,  during  his 
pursuit  in  sport,  or  search  of  natural  history. 

1844.  —We  have  now  also  the  splendid  modern  work 
of  Mr.  Yarrell,  which  contains  many  things  not 
known  in  the  days  of  our  immortal  wood-engraver, 
Bewick. 

The  birds  marked  thus  (♦)  are  those  of  the  Anas 

*  Or  young  Golden-eyes,  according  to  Leadbeater. 
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kind  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  which  are  usually  considered 
as  wUdfowL  For  the  general  pursuit  of  these,  specific 
directions  shall  be  given  in  another  part  of  the  work, 
as  my  young  readers  will  be  able  to  understand  them 
better,  after  they  have  received  a  few  lessons  in  shoot- 
ing from  a  punt.  The  following  alphabet  therefore  is 
chiefly  intended  as  a  directory  for  the  more  common 
mode  of  shooting. 

In  getting  at  all  mid  birds^  approach  them  circui- 
tovsly^  instead  of  going  direcUy  up  to  them;  and 
avoid  looking  fvU  at  them  until  you  have  got  within 
shot^  or  till  they  shall,  if  flying j  have  come  sufficiency 
close  for  you  to  fire.  If  you  see  a  vnld  bird,  when  un- 
prepared for  him,  either  continue  your  course  vntlwut 
looking  at  him,  or  instantly  retreat,  and  he  may  then 
probably  sit  quietly  till  you  can  advance  with  caution 
on  him  a  second  time. 

If  a  valuable  bird  lies  wounded,  always  go  up  to  him 
prepared  to  shoot,  lest  he  should  rise  again,  and  make 
his  escape. 

BITTERNS. 

To  know  if  there  are  any  in  the  fens,  send  out  in  the 
evening,  when  they  may  be  seen  on  the  wing,  and  heard 
making  a  hollow  booming  noise.  The  following  day 
you  may  beat  for  them  with  dogs,  that  wiU  either  point 
them,  or  hunt  near  enough  to  spring  them  in  shot ;  as 
they  will  lie  so  close  among  the  rushes,  as  to  be  some- 
times nearly  trod  on  before  they  will  rise.  If  you  wing 
a  bittern,  be  careful  that  he  does  not  strike  you  with 
his  beak. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  bittern;  the  Common  one,  otherwise 
called  Bogbumper,  Bitterbum,  or  Miredum  (Ardea  stellaris  —  le 
butor) ;  and  the  Little  Bittern  (Ardea  minuta  —  le  hUmgios). 
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BUSTARDS. 

From  the  open  plains,  which  they  frequent,  yon 
have  fewer  opportunities  of  approaching  bustards  than 
most  other  wild  birds.  They  will,  however,  some- 
times suffer  carts  and  carriages  to  pass  very  near 
them,  from  which  they  have  been  frequently  shot ; 
and  they  are  also  killed  in  places  where  they  have 
been  used  to  see  shepherds,  by  means  of  the  shooter 
carrying  a  hurdle  to  conceal  his  gun. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Bustard;  the  Great,  or  Common  {Otis 
tarda  —  Foutarde)  :  and  the  Little  Bustaiu>(0/m  Tetrax — la 
petite  outarde). 

COOTS, 

When  found  in  rivers,  are  scarcely  thought  worth 
firing  at ;  yet  they  are  in  great  requisition  when  they 
arrive  for  the  winter  on  the  coastj  from  the  immense 
numbers  that  may  be  killed  at  a  shot,  as  they  roost  on 
the  mud-banks.  They  are  generally  sold  for  eighteen- 
pence  a  couple,  previously  to  which  they  are  what  is 
called  cleaned,*  The  recipe  for  this  is,  after  picking 
them,  to  take  off  all  the  black  down,  by  means  of 
powdered  white  rosin  and  boiling  water,  and  then  to 
let  them  soak  all  night  in  cold  spring  water ;  by  which 
they  are  made  to  look  as  delicate  as  a  chicken,  and  to 
eat  tolerably  well;  but  without  this  process,  the  skin, 
in  roasting,  produces  a  sort  of  oil,  with  a  fishy  taste 
and  smell ;  and,  if  taken  off,  the  bird  becomes  dry, 

*  A  coot  shot  in  the  morning,  just  aflter  roosting,  is  worth  tliree 
killed  in  the  day  when  fall  of  grass,  because  he  will  then  be  whiter, 
and  milder  in  flavour.  A  Poole  man  is  very  particular  about  this, 
as  the  sale  of  his  coots  much  depends  on  it. 
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and  good  for  nothing.  After  all,  however,  these  birds 
are  in  no  way  delicate,  except  when  skinned,  and, 
after  being  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  cold  spring 
Tv-ater  repeatedly  changed,  made  into  a  pudding,  by 
Tvhich,  as  with  all  such  birds,  when  in  puddings,  pies, 
or  soup,  you  can  get  rid  of  their  strong  skins  without 
losing  the  juice  of  their  flesh ;  and  their  fishy  taste  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  drawn  off  by  steam.  {Moorhens 
may  be  cleaned  in  like  manner ;  and  if  in  good  con- 
dition, they  wiU  then  be  nearly  equal  to  any  wUdfowL) 
Coots,  when  on  a  large  pond,  generally  swim  or  flutter 
out  of  reach,  on  being  approached  by  a  shooter ;  and 
as  they  are  not  worth  bestowing  much  trouble  on,  the 
best  way  to  kill  them  is  to  place  yourself  somewhat 
concealed  under  the  leeward  bank,  while  another 
person  goes  round,  and  fires  a  gun  to  windward  before 
they  can  swim  into  any  rushes.  They  will  then  fly  up 
in  great  confusion,  and  most  likely,  for  some  minutes 
afford  employment  for  a  dozen  guns.  Shoot  well  for- 
ward^ as  one  shot  before  and  under  the  wings  of  a 
coot  will  stop  him  sooner  than  ten  in  the  hinder  parts. 
TTiis^  by  the  way,  should  be  observed  with  most  other 
birds. 

Coots,  when  on  the  coast,  usually  travel  to  wind- 
ward^ so  that  a  west  wind  brings  them  to  the  west, 
and  an  easterly  wind  to  the  east,  instead  of  vice  versA, 
as  with  other  fowl.  These  birds  take  such  a  hard 
blow,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  you  may  often 
stop  ten  or  twenty  at  a  shot,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  got  on  your  mud-boards,  or  made  your  dog 
go  after  them,  not  above  three  or  four  may  be  left  on 
the  spot,  and  the  others,  if  they  have  a  spark  of  life, 
will  swim,  or  what  the  gunners  call  "  skitter  "  away. 
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The  plan  that  I  have  found  best  for  slaughtering  the 
coots  by  wholesale,  is  either  to  listen  for  them  before 
daylight,  and  rake  them  down,  at  the  gray  of  a  white 
frosty  morning,  or  watch  them  at  some  distance  in 
the  afternoon,  and  set  into  them  as  late  in  the  evening 
as  you  can  see  to  level  your  gun,  taking  care,  if  pos- 
sible, to  keep  them  under  the  western  light. 

If  you  think  your  wounded  coots  worth  collecting, 
you  will  find  nothing  like  a  double  gun  to  give  them 
the  coup'de-grace^  as  they  are  sometimes  most  tor- 
menting birds  to  catch  with  a  dog,  or  kill  with  a  pole. 
Coots^  instead  of  drawing  together  before  they  fly 
(like  geese  and  many  other  fowl),  always  disperse  on 
being  alarmed ;  and  as  they  generally  fly  to  windward, 
the  gentlemen^ 8  system  of  wildfowl  shooting  answers 
well,  which  is  to  embark  with  a  party  ;  sail  down  on 
them ;  and,  as  they  cross,  luflP  up  and  fire  aU  your 
barrels.  When  an  infant  at  wild  sport,  I  used  to  be 
mightily  pleased  with  this  diversion.  When  on  the 
coast,  you  may  easily  distinguish  coots  from  wildfowl, 
by  the  scattered  extent  of  their  line ;  their  high 
rumps ;  their  rapid  smmming ;  and  their  heads  being 
poked  more  forward.  Beware  of  a  winged  coot,  or 
he  will  scratch  you  like  a  cat. 

N.B.  If  a  gentleman  wishes  to  have  plenty  of  wild- 
fowl on  his  pond,  let  him  preserve  the  coots,  and  keep 
no  tame  swans.  The  reason  that  all  wildfowl  seek 
the  company  of  coots,  is  because  these  birds  are  such 
good  sentries,  to  give  the  alarm  by  day,  when  the 
fowl  generally  sleep.  But  the  wwte-swans  will  attack 
every  fresh  bird  that  dares  to  appear  within  reach  of 
them  —  not  so  mth  the  hoopers  —  they  are  "  the 
peaceful  monarchs  of  the  lake." 
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Naturalists  have  so  far  agreed,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  coots 
(the  Greateb,  and  this,  the  Common  Bald  Coot),  that  for  the 
one,  Linnaeus  gives  us  the  name  of  Ftdica  atra^  and  Bufibn  that  of 
ia  /bulque,  or  morrelle ;  and  for  the  other  we  find,  in  the  Latin, 
^ulica  aterrimOy  and  in  French,  la  grande /oulque^  or  la  macroule. 
But,  after  all,  some  consider  the  one  bird  a  mere  variety  of  the 
other. 

CORMORANTS 

Have  generally  some  regular  evening  course  to  the 
cliflFs  where  they  roost ;  and  as  they  fly  low  towards 
sunset^  they  repeatedly  balk  the  young  shooter,  who 
fancies  them  Brent  geese.  But  as  they  seldom  ap- 
pear so  very  late  as  not  to  be  distinguished,  he  may 
perceive  the  difference  by  the  extra  length  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  head  and  tail;  and  their  occasionally 
ceasing  to  flap  their  wings  as  they  fly.  These  birds 
may  be  easUy  killed  in  the  breeding-season,  if  a 
shooter  chooses  to  run  the  hazard  of  concealing  him- 
self about  the  middle  of  the  cliffs.  This  many  people 
do  by  being  let  down,  for  which  some  use  a  kind  of 
saddle,  and  others  a  strong  basket,  or  finding  places 
where  they  can  climb  up  for  some  distance.  But  as 
such  dangerous  schemes  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
commended, I  should  prefer  the  use  of  a  rifle^  or  con- 
tent myself  with  the  few  chance  shots,  that  could  be 
fired  from  a  place  of  safety. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  Cormorants.  The  Common  Great 
Bi<ACK  one,  alias  Corvorant,  or  Colegoose  {Pelecanus  Carbo — le 
cortnoran);  the  Green,  Shag,  Scarfe,  or  Skart  {Belecanus  Graculus 
—  le  petit  cormoran,  or  le  nigaud) ;  the  third  is  the  Crested  Cor- 
VORANT,  but  for  this  we  have  neither  the  names  of  Linnaeus  nor 
Buffon,  as  it  was  not  ascertained  to  be  a  distinct  species  till  a 
dissection  of  one  took  place,  subsequent  to  the  works  of  these  great 
authors. 
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CURLEW.     Scohpax  arquata — Le  courlis. 

To  get  at  a  flock  of  curlews  on  the  sea-shore,  go 
in  a  small  punt  or  canoe,  when  it  happens  to  be  high 
water  just  after  duskj  or  before  daybreak  in  a  white 
frost.  They  will  then  be  assembled  by  hundreds  on 
the  small  headlands  of  the  beach^  where  they  are  at 
first  so  cautious  in  alighting,  that  the  various  plans 
of  burying  casks,  &c.,  to  wait  in,  do  not  always  an- 
swer. In  approaching  these  birds,  be  careful  to 
keep  close  alongside^  and  under  the  shade  of  the 
land. 

In  autumn,  the  curlews,  from  all  parts  round  the 
neighbouring  coast,  will  congregate  in  one  enor- 
mous cloud,  when  they  have  generally  two  or  three 
favourite  roosting-places.  To  drive  them  to  any  one 
in  particular,  send  a  person  towards  the  others  with  a 
lantern;  on  seeing  which,  they  will  immediately 
take  wing,  and  may  be  heard  repairing  to  their  next 
evening  haunt,  with  cries,  which  echo  through  the 
air  for  miles. 

For  curlews  always  contrive  to  have  a  second  gun 
in  reserve,  because,  if  you  happen  to  wing  a  curlevr, 
he  will  generally  cry  out,  and  thus  entice  the  flock 
to  hover  round,  and  sometimes  to  pitch  down  again. 
You  will  then  most  probably  get  much  nearer  than 
you  might  have  been  able  to  do  previously  to  your 
first  shot.  The  curlews,  when  fat,  and  in  frosty 
weather,  are  tolerably  good :  but,  in  open  weather, 
when  they  go  inland  to  feed,  they  are  so  strong  as  to 
be  scarcely  eatable. 
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THE  LITTLE  CURLEW,  or  Whimbrel.     Scolopax  Phcsopus 
—  Le  petit  courUs. 

Whimbrels  appear  on  the  shores,  in  small  flocks, 
about  April  and  May,  and  are  much  easier  of  access 
than  the  other  curlews.  These  birds  are  called 
"  Titterels,"  in,  and  about,  Langston  Harbour ;  and 
"  Chickerels,"  in  the  district  of  Poole.  They  are  very 
common  in  Romney  Marsh,  where  they  are  called 
"  Curlew  Jacks,"  and  may  be  kiUed  in  great  numbers, 
without  much  trouble  or  difficulty.  When  in  con- 
dition, they  are  excellent  eating. 

THE  STONE  CURLEW.     Charadrius  CEdicnemus—Le  grand 
pluvier. 

This,  being  altogether  a  land  birdj  is  classed  among 
the  plovers^  and  called  the  great  or  Norfolk  plover, 
and  ihick'hneed  bustard. 

This  bird,  though  not  amiss  in  flavour,  is  in  ge- 
neral so  dry  and  tough  as  to  be  scarcely  eatable, 
except  when  young.  There  are  few  sportsmen  who 
have  not  sprung  these  birds  while  crossing  fallow  fields 
in  September,  when  the  young  ones  are  often  found 
by  the  dogs,  in  beating  for  game. 

DEER. 

The  art  of  killing  deer  with  a  rifle  is  so  well  known 
to  every  park-keeper,  that  it  would  be  needless  to 
mention  more  than  the  most  approved  methods  of 
shooting  them.  For  a  deer  standing  sideways,  take 
the  forelegs,  the  neck,  or  the  head ;  but,  in  firing  at 
the  latter,  be  careful  not  to  shoot  too  forward  or  too 
low,  as  you  would  then  only  break  his  jaw.  A  deer 
facing  you  affords  the  worst  chance  of  all ;  but,  if  he 
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is  standing  from  you^  it  is  the  best^  as  you  may  then 
take  him  in  the  poU,  or  the  back  of  the  head;  and,  if 
struck  anjrvrhere  in  these  parts,  he  will  come  down. 
For  a  bad  marksman,  or  a  long  shot,  the  surest  way 
to  hit  him  (so  as  to  have  any  effect)  is  to  &i^ejust  be- 
hind the  foreleg^  and  pretty  low  down:  this  is  the 
best  and  easiest  target  that  he  can  present,  and  here 
you  will  have  a  chance  of  taking  the  heart.  He  inll, 
however,  unless  shot  through  the  neck^  brains^  spine^ 
or  forelegs^  generally  bound  away,  and  apparently 
unhurt,  till  he  has  gone  a  considerable  distance:  he 
will  then  begin  to  stagger,  and  falL 

If  you  have  an  oudying  deer,  and  are  without 
bloodhounds  to  hunt  him  back  to  the  park^  or  wish  to 
save  your  com  by  shooting  him,  go  out  in  a  summer 
morning  just  after  sunrise,  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
grass,  or  unripe  com,  and  look  with  caution  into 
every  inclosure,  and  particularly  among  joung  peas. 
You  must  be  very  sHentj  because,  if  a  buck  hears  you^ 
he  will  probably  lie  down  so  close  as  to  escape  your 
notice ;  but,  if  you  go  carefully  and  silently,  you  will 
see  him  feeding^  and  most  likely  at  no  great  distance 
from  a  hedgerow. 

If  he  happens  to  be  near  some  hidden  place,  that 
you  can  approach  without  being  smelt  *  (by  going  to 
windward),  seen,  or  heard  among  the  boughs,  you  will 
probably  get  a  good  shot ;  but,  if  not,  your  best  chance 
is  to  send  some  one  round  to  the  field  beyond,  and 
there  to  walk,  or  ride  along  the  other  side  of  the 
hedgerow,  nearest  which  the  deer  is  feeding.  On 
hearing  this  person,  he  will,  in  aU  probability,  either 

*  There  is  a  remedy  to  obviate  this,  which  frequently  answers, 
and  that  is,  to  carry  before  you  an  armful  of  very  sweet  hay. 
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lie  down  so  close  as  to  let  you  walk  up  to  him^  or  come 
direcdy  away  from  the  hedgerow^  opposite  to  which 
you  should  he  concealed.  If  he  is  pretty  wild,  and  sees 
the  man  behind  him,  he  will  come  bounding  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  most  expert  rifleman  may  miss 
him.  In  this  case,  a  pretty  stout  gun,  loaded  with  a 
mixture  of  mould  and  A  or  B  shot,  would  be  your 
best  chance.  K  with  this,  however,  you  even  mortally 
wound  him,  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one,  that  he 
continues  his  course  with  unabated  speed;  so  that, 
instead  of  beginning  to  despair,  you  must  follow  him 
up  as  fast  as  possible,  by  doing  which,  you  will  most 
likely  find  him  dying  in  some  hedgerow,  a  few  fields 
distant.  For  this  purpose  a  Newfoundland  dog  is 
very  useful,  as  the  moment  the  dog  has  run  up  to 
him  in  the  covert,  he  wiU  begin  bellowing  so  loud  as 
to  be  easily  discovered. 

To  approach  a  buck  in  an  open  field,  crawl  as  low 
as  possible  on  the  ground,  and  hold  before  you  a  green 
baugh^  which,  if  there  is  a  hedge  or  wood  behind,  will 
appear  so  confused  vnth  it^  that  he  will  often  sufifer  you 
to  come  within  rifle  shot. 

The  outlying  deer  usually  browse  all  day  among  the 
thickets,  where,  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  summer 
leaf  and  herbage,  they  are  very  difficult  to  be  seen. 
They  are  particularly  fond  of  apples,  and  the  poachers 
in  the  cider  counties,  well  aware  of  this,  make  frequent 
use  of  the  apple  pummice. 

The  three  sorts  of  deer  common  in  Great  Britain  are  the  Fallow 
ah-eadj  mentioned  (C<enJiwX>ama  —  le  daim);  the  Red,  or  Stag 
(  Cervus  Elephas — le  cerf)  \  and  the  Roebuck  (  Cervus  Capreolus — 
le  chevrefiil). 
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The  two  last  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  latter  of  them,  being  very 
small,  is  generally  killed  with  common  large  shot 
The  sportsmen  place  themselves  at  the  leeward  end 
of  a  long  wood,  or  planting^  which  the  keepers  go 
round  for  a  great  distance,  in  order  to  draw  regularly 
down  the  whole  range  of  coverts.  By  this  means  the 
hares  and  roes  are  at  last  driven  out  before  the  guns. 

With  regard  to  red  deer,  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  have 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  shooting  them;  and 
therefore  I  should  be  a  quack  to  pretend  giving  in- 
structions on  the  subject.  I  do  not,  however,  abuse 
this  pursuit  because  I  am  ignorant  of  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  should  conceive  it  to  be  most  noble  sport. 

DIVERS. 

To  shoot  a  diver,  when  he  is  fishing  up  a  creek  at 
low  water,  contrive  to  get  your  boat  below  him ;  as 
although  he  will  perhaps  rather  dive  close  by  you 
than  suflfer  himself  to^be  hunted  up  to  a  shallow  place, 
yet  he  will,  at  last,  be  so  much  in  need  of  breath,  that, 
hy  firing  the  instant  he  comes  up^  you  may  be  able  to 
kill  him.  The  large  divers  are  most  savage  birds,  and 
will,  if  wounded  and  driven  to  extremity,  attack  either 
man,  dog,  or  boat.  To  kill  divers  along  shore,  peep 
over  the  banks  in  windy  weather,  when  they  are  not 
so  apt  to  duck  the  flash.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  of 
those  birds,  which  are  literally  and  properly  called 
divers^  there  are  seven  kinds  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  six  others^  which  are  separately 
classed  as  the  Genus  Mergus. 
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Including  all  the  various  kinds  of  mid  fowl,  which 
are  common  in,  and  occasionally  migrate  to  this  coun- 
try, there  are  said  to  be  sixteen^  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  ducks.  But  as  the  young  golden- 
eye  and  moriUon  are  now  discovered  to  be  the  same 
bird,  we  should  be  more  correct  in  saying  fifteen.  For, 
since  the  earlier  editions,  I  have  pretty  well  proved 
that  Leadbeater  is  right,  and  BuflFon,  &c.  all  wrong. 
I  have  now  no  doubt  that  the  "  morillon"  is  a  golden- 
eye  under  two  years  old. 

*  BTMACULATED,  or  Clucking  Duck.  Anas  glodtans— 
French  not  given. 

BLACK  DUCK,  Scoter,  or  Blackdiver.  Anas  nigra  —  La 
macreuse.  I  fell  in  with  several  of  these  birds  during  the  hard 
winter  of  1829  ;  and  in  my  life  I  never  saw  such  creatures  to 
swim,  dive,  and  carry  off  shot.  They  take  as  hard  a  blow  as  a 
swan ;  and  will  even  swim  for  a  short  time  after  being  shot  in 
the  head. 

BURROUGH  DUCK,  or  Sheldrake.    Anas  Tadoma—La  ta- 
darne. 

The  young  sheldrakes,  directly  after  being  hatched 
in  the  rabbit  burrows^  are  taken  by  the  parent  birds 
to  the  sea,  where  they  may^be  seen  in  what  the  boat- 
men call  troops  of  from  thirty  to  forty ;  but,  as  the 
female  seldom  hatches  more  than  fourteen  eggs,  it  is 
clear,  that  each  flock  is  formed  by  two  or  three  broods. 
On  their  being  approached,  the  old  ones  fly  away, 
and  leave  the  young  to  shift  for  themselves  by  diving. 
They  may  be  easily  shot  when  they  come  up ;  but 
you  can  seldom  kill  more  than  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
as  they  always  disperse  before  you  can  get  very  near 
them. 
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Read,  who  was  bom,  bred,  and  long  the  champion- 
canoe-gunner,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  says  that  all  the 
Burrough  ducks  there,  so  soon  as  they  have  hatched 
their  young  in  the  rabbit-holes,  take  them  to  the 
water ;  and  there  leave  them  in  charge  of  only  two  or 
three  old  birds,  which,  like  schoolmasters,  have  some- 
times the  care  of  about  100  young  ones.  Thus  they 
remain  till  all  the  troop  are  able  to  fly  away  with 
them ;  and  then  you  see  no  more  of  these  birds  till 
they  return,  with  other  wildfowl,  to  take  up  their 
winter-quarters. 

Burrough  ducks  show  but  tame  sport  with  a  gun, 
and,  to  my  taste,  are  good  for  nothing  when  killed ; 
though  some  people  consider  the  young  ones  good  for 
the  table.  But,  in  winter  nights,  they  often  give  you 
a  fine  shot  on  the  mud,  though  they  are  so  white  that 
you  can  seldom  perceive  them,  even  afloat,  without  a 
good  moon.  Be  prepared  to  fire  directly  you  rise ; 
as  they,  being  very  quicksighted  birds,  will  give  you 
but  little  time  to  present  your  gun.  We  had  a  great 
many  Burrough  ducks  on  our  coast  during  the  hard 
winter  of  1838.  They  were  the  wildest  of  birds  till 
half-starved  by  the  freezing  of  the  shellfish ;  and  then 
they  became  the  tamest  of  all  wildfowl. 

You  may  keep  young  Burrough  ducks  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  provided  you  give  them  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  ordy  a  little  water  three  times  a  day.  But  if  you 
let  them  get  into  the  water ^  or  even  drink  too  muchy 
before  they  are  fuU  grown^  and  fit  to  be  turned  out  on 
your  pond,  you  are  almost  sure  to  kill  them.  This 
appears  quite  a  paradox  with  birds  that,  in  their 
wUd  state  J  are  always  in  the  water!  But,  such  is 
the  case. 
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•COMMON  WILD  DUCK.  Anas Boschas^Le canard sauvage. 

The  maJe  bird  of  which  is  called  mallard^  and  the 
young  ones  flappers.  To  find  a  brood  of  these,  go, 
about  July,  and  hunt  the  rushes  in  the  deepest  and 
most  retired  parts  of  some  brook  or  trout-stream; 
where,  if  you  spring  the  old  duckj  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  brood  is  not  far  off.  When  once  found, 
flappers  are  easily  killed,  as  they  attain  their  fidl 
growth  before  their  toings  are  fledged;  and  for  this 
reason  the  sport  is  often  more  like  hunting  water  rats 
than  shooting  birds. 

If  you  leave  the  brood,  after  having  disturbed  them, 
the  old  bird  will  remove  them  to  another  place  long 
before  the  following  day. 

When  the  flappers  take  wing,  they  assume  the 
name  of  wild  ducks.  About  the  month  of  August 
they  repair  to  the  corn-fields,  till  disturbed  by  the 
harvest  people.  They  then  frequent  the  rivers  pretty 
early  in  the  evening,  and  show  excellent  sport  to  any 
one  who  has  patience  to  wait  for  them.  Our  sporting 
writers  in  general  have  given  no  further  directions 
for  duck-shooting,  than  to  walk  quietly  up  a  brook, 
and  shoot  them  as  they  rise.  In  doing  this,  if  you 
have  only  a  single  grnij  and  should  spring  a  bird 
at  an  uncertain  distance,  halloo  out  before  you  shoot, 
as  there  may  be  others  under  a  bank,  and  much 
closer  to  you,  that  would  spring  on  the  discharge  of 
your  gun. 

You  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  a  toild  duck. 
The  daws  in  the  vrUd  species  are  black. 

Some  sportsmen  recommend  common  land  spaniels 
for  duck-shooting ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  see,  in  a  picture,  a  smart-looking  tyro  attacking  a 
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flock  of  wildfowl  with  two  open-mouthed  dogs  of  this 
description.  This  is  an  art  we  have  yet  to  learn ; 
and,  I  conceive,  the  best  recipe  to  acquire  it,  would 
be,  first  to  tie  the  ducks  by  their  legs,  taking  care  not 
to  do  as  the  Italian  once  did  with  a  hare,  that  he 
bought  and  tied  up,  in  order  to  win  his  wager  of 
shooting  one, — blow  off  the  string,  and  set  the  game 
at  liberty.  I  must,  therefore,  to  be  on  the  safer  side, 
recommend  my  young  pupils  to  use  either  a  New- 
foundland dog,  a  mute  water  spaniel,  or  an  old  pointer, 
that  will  keep  close,  and  fetch  dead  bjrds. 

EIDER,  St.  Cuthbert's  or  Great  Black-aitd-white  Duck. 
Ancts  moUissima — V eider.  The  onlj  three  I  ever  heard  of 
on  the  Hampshire  coast,  appeared  in  the  severe  winter  of  1838. 
I  stopped  them  aQ ;  though  got  but  one,  as  the  other  two  beat 
me  in  a  sea. 

•  FERRUGINOUS  DUCK.     Anoi  rutOa.  —  No  French  to  be 

found  for  this. 

•  GOLDEN-EYE  DUCK     Ana$  Clangula  —  Le  garrot 

♦  GRAY  DUCK,  or  Gadwall.     Ancu  strepera  —  Le  chipeau. 

LONGTAILED  DUCK,  or  Swallowtailed  Sheldrake.    Anas 
gladaUs — Canard  de  miclon. 

♦  MORELLON.     Anas  glattcion  —  Le  morillan. 

Leadbeater,  whose  authority  I  consider  as  emanating 
from  the  fountain-head,  says,  that  we  have  been  all  in 
the  dark  about  the  moriUon.  He  positively  affirms 
that  the  bird  so  called  by  Buflfon  and  other  great  men, 
is  merely  the  female  or  young  male  of  the  Golden-eye^ 
and  that,  as  most  of  the  males  never  come  to  their 
full  size  or  plumage  till  just  before  the  breeding 
season,  it  is  no  wonder  our  ornithologists  should  be 
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thus  deceived  about  a  bird  that  only  migrates  to  us 
for  the  winter. 

♦  PINTAILED   DUCK,   Winter  Duck,    Sea   Pheasant,    or 

Cracker.  Anas  acuta  —  Le  canard  ct  Umgue  qtieue.  Pintails 
are  delicious  eating ;  and  most  expert  birds  in  running  or 
diving  when  winged.  I  remember,  a  few  winters  ago,  stopping 
about  a  dozen  at  a  shot,  on  the  mud ;  and  I  could  only  get 
six  of  them,  after  a  chase  of  three  hours,  in  a  pour  of  rain. 
The  Pintails  frequently  mix  with  the  wigeon  both  hj  day  and 
night.     I've  often  killed  both  at  the  same  shot 

♦  SCAUP   DUCK.     Anas  Marila— For  this  we  have  not  the 

name  by  Buffon ;  though  I  am  pretty  sure  I  have  seen  scaup 
ducks  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  where,  with  the  dunbirds, 
they  are  collectively  called  les  vignons.  I  have  generally  found 
these  birds  so  easy  of  access,  that  when  I  see  2^  few  of  them,  I 
take  up  my  small  gun,  instead  of  lying  down  to  my  swivel- 
gun. 

♦  SHOVELLER,  Kertlutock,  or  Broadbilled  Duck.    Anas 

elypeata — Le  souchet. 

Birds  of  this  kind  are  more  connnon  in  the  fens  of 
Norfolk  than  in  those  other  marshy  parts  of  England 
which  lie  farther  from  Holland.  The  Shovellers  breed 
in  Norfolk,  where  they  are  called  "jB^cfe,"  and,  in 
some  places,  ^^  Scopper-biUs"  The  flappers  of  this 
species  are  easier  found,  and  show  more  sport,  than 
those  of  the  common  wild-duck.  Their  flesh,  too,  I 
think,  is  of  a  superior  flavour. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  kind,  called  the  red- 
breasted  Shoveller^  for  which,  as  well  as  all  other 
varieties  of  wildfowl,  I  have  found  the  coast  of  Nor- 
folk to  be  the  best.  This,  no  doubt,  is  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  nearest  to  Holland;  from  whence 
there   are   driven   across   the  channel,  by  a  strong 
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easterly  wind,  many  birds  that  will  seldom  travel 
farther  to  the  westward. 

♦  TUFTED  DUCK.     Anas  Fulifftda-^Le  petit  marUhn. 

Why  this  is  called  by  Brisson  "  the  litde  morillon" 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  as  the  other  morillon  is  in 
every  respect  the  smaller  bird  of  the  two.  This  is 
well  known  to  all  wildfowl  shooters ;  and  Mr.  Bewick 
corroborates  it  in  his  quoted  statement  of  weight  and 
dimensions. 

VELVET  DUCK,  Gbeat  Bijlok  Duck,  or  Doublb  Scoter. 
Anasfusca — La  grande  maereuse. 

These  black  ducks  are  seen  more  in  summer  than 
in  winter.  I  have  kiUed  them  on  the  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire, about  the  month  of  August. 

♦DXJNBIRD,  Pochard,   or  Greathbaded  Wigeon. 
Anas  ferina  —  Penelope^  le  miUouin, 

FIELDFAKE.     Turdus  pilaris  —  La  tourdelle. 

As  long  as  the  berries  remain  on  the  hedges,  field- 
fares continue  in  the  uplands,  and  are  very  fiat  ;  but 
afterwards  they  betake  themselves  to  the  water  mea- 
dows, and  feed  on  worms.  These  birds  are  then  the 
"  head  game "  for  schoolboys,  and  people  who  go 
hedge-popping  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  They 
are,  however,  scarcely  tame  enough  for  this  diversion 
till  they  have  somewhat  lost  their  condition  by  hard 
weather.  As  fieldfares  are  so  dispersed  when  feed- 
ing, the  only  way  to  get  five  or  six  at  a  shot  is  to 
hide  under  some  place  near  the  trees,  which  they  fly 
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to,  on  being  disturbed,  and  on  which  they  will  collect 
if  some  one  goes  round  to  drive  them  from  the  water 
meadows. 

GANNET,  Gan,  or  Solan  Goose.     Pdecanus  Bos- 
sanus  —  Le  fou  de  Bassan. 

Gannets  are  occasionally  seen  on  almost  every  coast, 
at  times  when  the  shoals  of  herrings  are  most  abun- 
dant ;  and,  in  stormy  weather,  they  come  pretty  near 
to  land,  where,  like  large  seagulls,  they  may  be  seen 
hovering  over  the  foaming  surge.  These  birds  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  gulls  by  the  addi- 
tional length  of  their  necks,  and  the  sharp  black  ends 
of  their  wings,  the  motion  of  which  is,  at  times,  more 
like  that  of  the  heron. 

The  sailors  sometimes  catch  these  birds  by  fastening 
a  fresh  herring  on  a  floating  plank,  against  which  the 
gannet's  neck  is  broken^  when  furiously  pouncing  on 
his  prey. 

With  regard  to  the  swarms  of  solan  geese^  which 
breed  on  the  islands  near  North  Britain,  and  the 
manner  by  which  the  fowler  may  distinguish  their 
alarm,  I  find  that  precisely  what  I  should  have  ob- 
served is  already  so  much  more  ably  described,  that  I 
consider  it  better  to  quote  the  accounts  from  Dr. 
Harvey  (as  translated  in  Pennant),  Bewick,  and 
Martin,  than  attempt  any  one  of  my  own,  which 
would  be  a  mere  corroboration  of  what  these  authors 
have  asserted. 

"  There  is  a  small  island,  called  by  the  Scotch  Bass 
Island,"  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  "  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference :  the  surface  is  almost  wholly  covered, 
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during  the  montlis  of  May  and  June,  with  nests,  eggs, 
and  young  birds,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk 
without  treading  on  them ;  and  the  flocks  of  birds  in 
flight  are  so  prodigious  as  to  darken  the  air  like  clouds; 
and  their  noise  is  such,  that  you  cannot,  without  diffi- 
culty, hear  your  next  neighbour's  voice.  If  you  look 
down  upon  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you 
will  see  it  on  every  side  covered  with  infinite  numbers 
of  birds  of  different  kinds,  swimming  and  hunting  for 
their  prey ;  if,  in  sailing  round  the  island,  you  survey 
the  hanging  cliflFs,  you  may  see,  in  every  crag  or  fissure 
of  the  broken  rocks,  innumerable  birds,  of  various  sorts 
and  sizes,  more  than  the  stars  of  heaven  when  viewed 
in  a  serene  night.  If  from  afar  you  see  the  distant 
flocks,  either  flying  to  or  from  the  island,  you  would 
imagine  them  to  be  a  vast  swarm  of  bees." 

This  island  is  "  farmed  out  at  a  considerable  rent  for 
the  eggs  of  the  various  lands  of  waterfowl,  with  which 
it  swarms ;  and  the  produce  of  the  solan  geese  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  rent ;  for  great  numbers  of  their 
young  ones  are  taken  every  season,  and  sold  in  Edin- 
burgh for  twenty-pence  each,  where  they  are  esteemed 
a  favourite  dish,  being  generally  roasted  and  eat  be- 
fore dinner." 

"  The  solan  geese  have  always  some  of  their  number 
that  keep  watch  in  the  night-time ;  and  if  the  sentinel 
be  surprised,  as  it  often  happens,  all  that  flock  are  taken 
one  after  another ;  but  if  the  sentinel  be  awake  at  the 
approach  of  the  creeping  fowlers,  and  hear  a  noise,  he 
cries,  softly,  grog^  grog^  at  which  the  flock  do  not 
move  ;  but  if  this  sentinel  see  or  hear  the  fowler  ap- 
proaching, he  cries  softly,  bir^  bir^  which  would  seem  to 
import  danger,  since,  immediately  after,  all  the  tribe 
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take  wing,  leaving  the  disappointed  fowlers  without 
any  prospect  of  success  for  that  night." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  young  gannets  may  be 
considered  a  delicacy,  the  old  ones  are  so  fishy  as  to 
be,  in  general,  scarcely  eatable. 

•  GARGANE Y.     Ancis  Querquedula  —  La  sarcelle. 

Birds  of  this  description  are  frequently  killed  in  the 
fens  of  Norfolk,  where  they  sometimes  breed,  and  are 
called  summer  teal. 

GEESE. 

There  are  six  wild  sorts  which  visit  Great  Britain. 
BEAN  GOOSE. 

A  variety  of  the  common  one. 

♦  BERNACLE,  Treegoosb,  or  Clakis.     Atuu  erythropus — La 

bemacle. 

Most  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  very 
good  for  the  table. 

•  BRENT  GOOSE.     Anas  BemicUi'-Le  cravant 

To  kill  Brent  geese  by  day,  get  out  of  sight  in  a  small 
punt  at  low  water,  and  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  You  will  then  hear  them  coming,  like 
a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  they  will  repeatedly 
pass  within  fair  shot,  provided  you  are  well  concealed, 
and  the  weather  is  windy  to  make  them  fly  low.  Before 
you  fire  at  them,  spring  suddenly  up^  and  these  awk- 
ward birds  will  be  in  such  a  fright  as  to  hover  together, 
and  present  a  mark  like  a  bam  door.  The  brent  geese, 
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when  fet,  are  excellent  eating  birds.  Our  late  good 
King,  William  IV.,  preferred  them  to  aU  the  other 
wildfowl  that  I  had  ^e  honour  to  send  him. 

COMMON   WILD    GOOSE,  Grbtlag.     Atuu    Anser  —  Ume 
sauvage. 

This,  for  the  market  or  table,  is  a  far  inferior  bird  to 
the  Bemacley  or  even  the  Brent  goose^  and  has  but 
little  to  recommend  it  further  than  the  pleasure  of  kill- 
ing it.  The  common  gray  wild  geese  may  be  always 
distinguished  by  their  flying  in  a  figure.  These  birds, 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  coast,  like  other  geese,  pre- 
fer keeping  inland,  where  they  feed  on  the  green  wheat 
by  day,  and  in  the  flooded  water  meadows  at  night. 
Wild  geese,  when  feeding  by  day,  take  ,,care  to 
choose  an  open  plain.  You  have  therefore  no  means 
of  getting  near  them,  unless  they  are  very  tired,  from 
having  just  arrived  after  a  long  flight.  I  have  once  or 
twice,  however,  got  shots  at  them  by  taking  one  of  the 
horses  from  a  plough-team,  and  walking  under  cover 
of  him,  with  a  large  gun.  Some  use  a  stalking-horse, 
the  skin  of  a  cow,  and  various  other  contrivances; 
which,  after  all,  seldom  answer  for  geese,  although 
they  may  for  golden  plover,  and  other  less  artful  birds. 
The  surest  way,  therefore,  to  kill  them,  is  to  let  any 
one  who  works  in  the  water  meadows  ascertain  what 
parts  they  have  used,  (which  he  will  see  by  their  dung 
and  feathers,)  and  then  wait  for  them  at  dusk,  in  some 
ambush  that  commands  the  fresh  places  adjoining. 
Contrive,  if  possible,  to  get  the  line  of  a  dyke  or  drain^ 
so  as  to  take  their  company  on  the  flank. 

Let  the  man  who  goes  after  geese,  or  any  v^d  birds 
in  the  snow^  dress  as  white  as  he  can,  and  take  a  white 
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when  fat,  are  excellent  eating  birds.  Our  late  good 
King,  William  IV.,  preferred  them  to  aU  the  other 
wildfowl  that  I  had  the  honour  to  send  him. 

COMMON   WILD   GOOSi;  Gbbtlao.     Anas   Anser  —  L'oie 

sauvage. 

This,  for  the  market  or  table,  is  a  far  inferior  bird  to 
the  Bemacle^  or  even  the  Brent  goose,  and  has  but 
little  to  recommend  it  further  than  the  pleasure  of  kill- 
ing it.  The  common  gray  wild  geese  may  be  always 
distinguished  by  their  flying  in  a  figure.  These  birds, 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  coast,  like  other  geese,  pre- 
fer keeping  inland,  where  they  feed  on  the  green  wheat 
by  day,  and  in  the  flooded  water  meadows  at  night. 
Wild  geese,  when  feeding  by  day,  take  ^care  to 
choose  an  open  plain.  You  have  therefore  no  means 
of  getting  near  them,  imless  they  are  very  tired,  from 
having  just  arrived  after  a  long  flight.  I  have  once  or 
twice,  however,  got  shots  at  them  by  taking  one  of  the 
horses  from  a  plough-team,  and  walking  under  cover 
of  him,  with  a  large  gun.  Some  use  a  stalking-horse, 
the  skin  of  a  cow,  and  various  other  contrivances; 
which,  after  all,  seldom  answer  for  geese,  although 
they  may  for  golden  plover,  and  other  less  artful  birds. 
The  surest  way,  therefore,  to  kill  them,  is  to  let  any 
one  who  works  in  the  water  meadows  ascertain  what 
parts  they  have  used,  (which  he  will  see  by  their  dung 
and  feathers,)  and  then  wait  for  them  at  dusk,  in  some 
ambush  that  commands  the  fresh  places  adjoining. 
Contrive,  if  possible,  to  get  the  line  of  a  dyke  or  drain, 
so  as  to  take  their  company  on  the  flank. 

Let  the  man  who  goes  after  geese,  or  any  wild  birds 
in  the  snowj  dress  as  white  as  he  can,  and  take  a  white 
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ootton  nightcap  ready  to  put  on  before  he  begins  crawl- 
ing after  them ;  or  to  a  certainty  they  will  catch  sight 
of  his  head,  and  be  off. 

[EGYPTIAN  GOOSE,  Ganser,  or  Gambo  goose.    Anas  JEgyp- 
tiaca  —  L'ate  tTEgt/pte. 

Two  of  these  birds  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Nor- 
folk, one  of  which  was  kiUed  by  the  late  John  Ponton, 
Esq.,  and  the  other  by  his  keeper.  Three  Egyptian 
geese  were,  for  some  days,  in  the  winter  of  1823,  in 
the  fields  of  Longparish,  and  after  being  fired  at  about 
ten  times,  the  old  gander  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
labourers.  I  was  informed  that  they  were  at  first  so 
easy  of  access,  that  I  then  concluded  they  must  have 
taken  flight  from  some  gentleman's  pond.  The  next 
year  again,  during  the  tremendous  gales  from  the 
west^  a  flock  of  about  eighty  I  appeared  near  the  same 
place ;  and  two  more  were  killed,  and  sent  me,  by  the 
same  man.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  their  im- 
portation, instead  of  migration,  to  this  country. — I 
suppose  these  birds  were,  tiU  of  late  years,  very 
scarce,  as  Mr.  Bewick  could  procure  no  specimen  for 
his  admirable  work.] 

*  REDBBEASTED,  Siberian  Goose.    Anser  ruficoUis. 

A  rare  and  very  delicate  species. 

*  WHITEFRONTED,  or  LAUGmNG  Goose.     Anas  albi/rons  — 

L^oie  rieuse. 

These  geese  were  quite  unknown  to  the  gunners 
on  the  Hampshire  coast,  till  the  frost  in  1830  ;  and  I 
have  seen  none  there  since  that  year,  when  they  were 
more   or  less  dispersed  over  other  parts  of  Great 
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when  fat,  are  excellent  eating  birds.  Our  late  good 
King,  William  IV.,  preferred  them  to  all  the  other 
wildfowl  that  I  had  the  honour  to  send  him. 

COMMON   WILD   GOOSi;  Grbtlag.     Anas    Anser  —  rme 
sauvage. 

This,  for  the  market  or  table,  is  a  far  inferior  bird  to 
the  Bemacle^  or  even  the  Brent  goose^  and  has  but 
little  to  recommend  it  further  than  the  pleasure  of  kill- 
ing it.  The  common  gray  wild  geese  may  be  always 
distinguished  by  their  flying  in  2i,  figure.  These  birds, 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  coast,  like  other  geese,  pre- 
fer keeping  inland,  where  they  feed  on  the  green  wheat 
by  day,  and  in  the  flooded  water  meadows  at  night. 
Wild  geese,  when  feeding  by  day,  take  ,care  to 
choose  an  open  plain.  You  have  therefore  no  means 
of  getting  near  them,  unless  they  are  very  tired,  from 
having  just  arrived  after  a  long  flight.  I  have  once  or 
twice,  however,  got  shots  at  them  by  taking  one  of  the 
horses  from  a  plough-team,  and  walking  under  cover 
of  him,  with  a  large  gun.  Some  use  a  stalking-horse, 
the  skin  of  a  cow,  and  various  other  contrivances; 
which,  after  all,  seldom  answer  for  geese,  although 
they  may  for  golden  plover,  and  other  less  artful  birds. 
The  surest  way,  therefore,  to  kiU  them,  is  to  let  any 
one  who  works  in  the  water  meadows  ascertain  what 
parts  they  have  used,  (which  he  will  see  by  their  dung 
and  feathers,)  and  then  wait  for  them  at  dusk,  in  some 
ambush  that  commands  the  fresh  places  adjoining. 
Contrive,  if  possible,  to  get  the  line  of  a  dyke  or  drain, 
so  as  to  take  their  company  on  the  flank. 

Let  the  man  who  goes  after  geese,  or  any  wild  birds 
in  the  snow,  dress  as  white  as  he  can,  and  take  a  white 
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cotton  nightcap  ready  to  put  on  before  he  begins  crawl- 
ing after  them ;  or  to  a  certainty  they  will  catch  sight 
of  his  head,  and  be  off. 

[EGYPTIAN  GOOSE,  Ganser,  or  Gambo  goose.    Anas  JEgyp- 
tiaca  —  Vote  ^Egypte, 

Two  of  these  birds  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Nor- 
folk, one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  late  John  Ponton, 
Esq.,  and  the  other  by  his  keeper.  Three  Egyptian 
geese  were,  for  some  days,  in  the  winter  of  1823,  in 
the  fields  of  Longparish,  and  after  being  fired  at  about 
ten  times,  the  old  gander  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
labourers.  I  was  informed  that  they  were  at  first  so 
easy  of  access,  that  I  then  concluded  they  must  have 
taken  flight  from  some  gentleman's  pond.  The  next 
year  again,  during  the  tremendous  gales  from  the 
west^  a  flock  of  about  eighty  I  appeared  near  the  same 
place ;  and  two  more  were  killed,  and  sent  me,  by  the 
same  man.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  their  im- 
portation, instead  of  migration,  to  this  country. — I 
suppose  these  birds  were,  tiU  of  late  years,  very 
scarce,  as  Mr.  Bewick  could  procure  no  specimen  for 
his  admirable  work.] 


• 


BEDBREASTED,  SiBSRiAir  Goose.     Anser  ruficoUis. 
A  rare  and  very  delicate  species. 

•  VTHITEFRONTED,  or  LAuemNG  Goose.     Atios  albi/rons  — 
L^oie  rieuse. 

These  geese  were  quite  unknown  to  the  gunners 
on  the  Hampshire  coast,  till  the  frost  in  1830  ;  and  I 
have  seen  none  there  since  that  year,  when  they  were 
more   or  less  dispersed  over  other  parts  of  Great 
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when  fat,  are  excellent  eating  birds.  Our  late  good 
King,  William  IV.,  preferred  them  to  all  the  other 
wildfowl  that  I  had  the  honour  to  send  him. 

COMMON   WILD    GOOSE,  Gbetlag.     Anas    Anser  —  L'aie 
sauvage. 

This,  for  the  market  or  table,  is  a  far  inferior  bird  to 
the  Bemade,  or  even  the  Brent  goose^  and  has  but 
little  to  reconunend  it  further  than  the  pleasure  of  kill- 
ing it.  The  common  gray  wild  geese  may  be  always 
distinguished  by  their  flying  in  s,  figure.  These  birds, 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  coast,  like  other  geese,  pre- 
fer keeping  inland,  where  they  feed  on  the  green  wheat 
by  day,  and  in  the  flooded  water  meadows  at  night. 
Wild  geese,  when  feeding  by  day,  take  .care  to 
choose  an  open  plain.  You  have  therefore  no  means 
of  getting  near  them,  unless  they  are  very  tired,  from 
having  just  arrived  after  a  long  flight.  I  have  once  or 
twice,  however,  got  shots  at  them  by  taking  one  of  the 
horses  from  a  plough-team,  and  walking  under  cover 
of  him,  with  a  large  gun.  Some  use  a  stalkirig-horse, 
the  skin  of  a  cow,  and  various  other  contrivances; 
which,  after  all,  seldom  answer  for  geese,  although 
they  may  for  golden  plover,  and  other  less  artful  birds. 
The  surest  way,  therefore,  to  kill  them,  is  to  let  any 
one  who  works  in  the  water  meadows  ascertain  what 
parts  they  have  used,  (which  he  wiU  see  by  their  dung 
and  feathers,)  and  then  wait  for  them  at  dusk,  in  some 
ambush  that  commands  the  fresh  places  adjoining. 
Contrive,  if  possible,  to  get  the  line  of  a  dyke  or  drain, 
so  as  to  take  their  company  on  the  flank. 

Let  the  man  who  goes  after  geese,  or  any  wild  birds 
in  the  anow^  dress  as  white  as  he  can,  and  take  a  white 
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cotton  nightcap  ready  to  put  on  before  he  begins  crawl- 
ing after  them ;  or  to  a  certainty  they  will  catch  sight 
of  his  head,  and  be  oflF. 

[EGYPTIAN  GOOSE,  Ganser,  or  Gambo  goose.    Anas  .^S^- 
ti€ica  —  Uaie  dEgypte, 

Two  of  these  birds  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Nor- 
folk, one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  late  John  Ponton, 
Esq.,  and  the  other  by  his  keeper.  Three  Egyptian 
geese  were,  for  some  days,  in  the  winter  of  1823,  in 
the  fields  of  Longparish,  and  after  being  fired  at  about 
ten  times,  the  old  gander  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
labourers.  I  was  informed  that  they  were  at  first  so 
easy  of  access,  that  I  then  concluded  they  must  have 
taken  flight  from  some  gentleman's  pond.  The  next 
year  again,  during  the  tremendous  gales  from  the 
west^  a  flock  of  about  eighty  I  appeared  near  the  same 
place ;  and  two  more  were  killed,  and  sent  me,  by  the 
same  man.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  their  im- 
portation, instead  of  migration,  to  this  country. — I 
suppose  these  birds  were,  till  of  late  years,  very 
scarce,  as  Mr.  Bewick  could  procure  no  specimen  for 
his  admirable  work.] 

♦  EEDBREASTED,  Sibebian  Goosb.     Anser  ruJicoUis. 
A  rare  and  very  delicate  species. 


« 


VrmXEFRONTED,  or  Laughing  Goose.     Anas  albifrons  — 
Voie  rieuse. 


These  geese  were  quite  unknown  to  the  gunners 
on  the  Hampshire  coast,  till  the  frost  in  1830  ;  and  I 
have  seen  none  there  since  that  year,  when  they  were 
more  or  less  dispersed  over  other  parts  of  Great 
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and  in  good  nerve,  easy  birds  to  shoot:-*- more  so 
than  a  grouse  or  partridge. 


BLACK-GAME  SHOOTING   ON  THE   BOBDEBS   OF  HANTS 
AND   DOBSET. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  season,  the  black- 
game  here  lie  tolerably  well,  and  particularly  if  the 
weather  is  so  hot  as  to  drive  them  down  to  the  bogs. 
The  gray-hen  generally  remains  with  the  pack,  which 
seldom  consists  of  more  than  five  or  six  birds.  Nine 
or  ten  is  considered  a  very  large  pack,  except  in  winter, 
when  the  cock  birds  all  congregate  together  in  one 
flock ;  and,  in  general,  defy  every  kind  of  fair  shoot- 
ing, as  well  as  the  few  bungling  artifices  that  game- 
keepers are  master  of,  with  regard  to  wild  birds.  The 
keepers'  only  chance,  therefore,  is  to  wait  concealed 
for  their  flight ;  as  a  black-cock,  although  one  of  the 
wildest  birds  in  existence,  will,  when  once  on  the  toing^ 
seldom  break  his  course  or  raise  his  flight,  let  what 
will  intercept  him.  The  old  cock  birds,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  are  very  difficult  of  access ; 
as,  on  being  approached,  they  keep  running  forward 
instead  of  remaining  with  the  pack. 

The  best,  or,  at  aU  evente,  one  of  the  best  day's 
black-game  shooting  that  was  ever  known,  I  believe, 
in  these  parts,  I  had  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Ponton 
at  Uddens,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1825.*    We  founds 


*  Black-game  shooting,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  game  laws  here- 
after inserted,  does  not  begin  in  the  New  Forest^  nor  in  Devonshire 
nor  Somersetshire,  till  the  Ist  of  September.    But  every  where  else 
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cfli  this  gentleman's  manor,  eleven  brace  in  one  daj/j 
which  was  considered,  by  the  keepers,  extraordinary 
success ;  and  we  killed  eight  brace  without  missing  a 
shot.  But  notwithstanding  all  our  birds  were  as 
strong,  and  as  large,  as  the  old  ones,  we  never  even 
saw  an  old  cock  the  whole  day. 

The  black-game  here  are  briefly  called  ^'povluy 
The  fagging  for  them  is  the  hardest  labour  of  any 
sport  I  know,  because  you  have  to  work,  in  the 
hottest  weather,  through  stiff  heath,  which  is  so  much 
intercepted  by  fir  plantations  and  bogs,  as,  for  the 
most  part,  to  prevent  your  riding;  and,  from  the  very 
few  shots  that  you  are  likely  to  get  in  the  day,  you 
have  not  the  same  encouragement,  as  in  the  abundant 
sport  of  grouse  shooting.  But  notwithstanding  all,  I 
was  never  so  much  pleased  with  any  day's  sport  as 
with  my  first  day's  black-game  shooting  in  England. 

BED  GROUSE,   GtORCOCk,   or  Moorcock  (the  common  muir 
game).     Tetrcu>  Scoticus  —  L^attagas. 

WHITE  GROUSE,  or  Ptarmigan.     Tetrao  Lagopus—Le  la- 
gopede. 

These  birds,  instead  of  becoming  wild  in  the  winter, 
like  the  two  others,  may,  at  any  time,  be  easily  shot, 
if  we  can  but  reach  the  almost  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  northern  mountains  which  they  frequent. 

They  may  here  be  seen  on  the  ground,  standing 


the  first  daj  is  the  20th  of  August.  Not  being  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Neur  Forest^  therefore,  we  began  eyen  five  days  after  the  time; 
consequently  were  not  transgressing  the  law,  as  it  might  appear, 
without  this  explanation. 
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with  the  greatest  composure,  and  looking  like  white 
pigeons ;  and  are  not  unfrequently  killed  with  sticks 
or  stones. 

GUINEAFOWL,  Pintado,  or  Pearled-hbn.      Nu- 
mida  Meleagris — La  pintade. 

Although  guineafowls,  as  well  as  turkeys,  and  even 
peacocks,  are  sometimes  turned  out  in  gentlemen's 
preserves,  yet  they  can  only  be  considered  as  povltry; 
and  my  sole  reason,  therefore,  for  making  mention  of 
them  is  to  observe  what  excellent  birds  they  are  to 
give  the  alarm,  in  the  event  of  poachers  entering  a 
covert,  or  thieves  lurking  about  your  premises  by 
night. 

GULLS. 

There  are  thirteen  sorts  of  gulls ;  and  as  these  are 
birds  which  no  one  would  ever  think  of  dressing,  it  is 
not  generally  known,  that,  although  scarcely  eatable 
in  any  other  way,  they  make  an  excellent  substitute 
for  gibUt  soup :  for  this  purpose  their  skins  must  be 
taken  off. 

If  you  shoot  a  gull,  let  him  lie,  and  the  others  will 
keep  flying  about  the  place.  You  will  always  observe 
that  gulls,  terns  ^  or  sea  swallows*,  &c.  contrive  to  face 
you  in  hovering  round ;  knowing  that  they  are  almost 
impenetrable  when  in  this  direction;  prefer  therefore 

*  These  birds  breed  hj  thousands  on  the  large  tract  of  shingle, 
by  Dungeness  and  Ljdd,  where  they  are  called  kipps.  Their  eggs 
are  sold  in  great  numbers  among  those  of  the  greenplover  or 
peewit. 
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shooting  at  them  in  any  other,  as  you  will  then  have 
more  chance  of  bringing  them  down,  although  at  three 
times  the  distance. 

HARES. 

Always  endeavour  to  shoot  a  hare  crossing,  and 
consider  the  head  as  your  object.  Withhold  shooting 
at  her  when  coming  to  you^  until  she  is  very  close,  or 
her  skull  will  act  as  a  shield  against  your  charge. 

If  a  hare  canters  past,  and  you  are  behind  a  hedge 
at  feeding  time,  she  will  often  stop,  and  sit  up  if  you 
whistle.  This  I  name  to  facilitate  a  shot  for  a  school- 
boy. 

Of  these  there  are  two  sorts ;  the  Common  {LepiLs 
timidas  —  Le  .  lihyre)  ;  and  the  Alpine  or  White 
Hare,  which  frequents  the  Highland  mountains,  and 
goes  to  earth  (or  rather  into  the  clefts  of  rock)  like  a 
fox. 

HEEON,  or  Heronshaw.     Ardea  major — Le  heron 
hupL 

Although  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  to  approach 
by  land,  yet  the  heron  is  not  quite  so  shy  of  a  boat  as 
might  be  expected.  The  best  time  to  kill  herons  is 
to  wait  for  them,  at  dusk  or  by  moonlight,  either  near 
the  brooks,  rivers,  or  water  meadows,  or  under  the 
trees  adjoining,  on  which  they  often  assemble  before 
they  begin  their  havoc  among  the  fisheries.  The 
shooter  may  either  remain  in  a  dark  dress  against  a 
biLsh  or  hedgej  or  in  a  light-coloured  punt  and  light 
dress  on  the  water ;  where  he  should  keep  by  the  side, 
or  under  the  shade  of  the  bank.  The  herons  will,  in 
either  of  these  situations,  come  close  to  him  before 
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they  can  see  him ;  and  from  the  latter  one  he  may 
float  down  stream  (keeping  dose  to  the  leeward  bank) 
and  kill  them  from  his  boat.  He  may  bring  them 
down  farther  than  most  other  birds,  as  they  are  a  large 
mark,  and  yet  require  but  very  little  shot. 

The  best  way  to  shoot  herons  by  day  is  either  with 
a  rijlej  or  by  the  following  contrivance. — These  birds, 
when  they  have  done  fishing,  generally  seek  the  safety 
of  an  open  plain,  where,  with  their  long  necks,  they  can 
see  an  approaching  (enemy  so  well,  that  you  can  seldom 
get  nearer  (particularly  if  on  foot)  than  about  two  hun- 
dred yards.  Gro,  therefore,  when  it  blows  a  strong  gale 
of  wind^  on  a  fast  galloping  horse^  and  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  them  on  the  leeward  side.  The  moment 
the  herons  begin  to  rise,  charge  for  them  at  ftOl  speed ; 
and,  before  they  can  possibly  make  head  against  the 
wind,  you  will  either  get  under  them^  or  they  will  fly 
over  you,  and  very  seldom  out  of  gun  shot.  The  only 
obstacle  is  the  chance  of  missing  them,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  the  horse  sufficiently  steady  to  shoot 
from  his  back,  immediately  after  being  pulled  up  from 
a  gallop.  To  prove  that  this  may  be  done,  I  should 
mention  that,  many  years  ago,  when  quartered  with 
the  old  14th,  at  Hounslow-barracks,  I  killed  two  herons 
in  this  way  from  the  back  of  my  charger. 

KNOT,   Knute,  or  Knout.     Tringa  Canutus  —  Le 
canut 

A  bird  which,  like  the  ruffs  and  reeves,  is  more 
easily  caught  by  nets  than  shot;  as  the  knot,  like  the 
others,  keeps  running  under  the  high  reeds,  where  it 
cannot  be  well  followed  up,  and  then  is  apt  to  spring 
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out  of  gun-shot.  The  knots,  when  the  fens  are  frozen, 
repair  to  the  coast,  where  they  are  much  easier  of  access 
than  either  the  curlews  or  gray  plovers ;  and,  at  the 
fall  of  the  year,  show  capital  sport  for  a  punt-gun. 
They  will  sit  at  the  edge  of  the  mud  so  thick,  and  let 
you  get  so  close,  that  you  may  sometimes  kill  their 
whole  company  at  a  shot.  These  birds  are  delicious 
eating ;  and  derived  their  name  from  Knute  or  Knout, 
the  abbreviated  name  of  King  Canute,  who  enjoyed 
them  as  his  favourite  dish.  In  some  places,  they 
are  called  marl-plovers. 

At  high  water,  when  washed  off  the  mud  by  the 
tides,  these  birds,  like  godwits,  gray  plover,  and  ox- 
birds,  go  into  the  salt-pans  in  Lymington  marshes. 
Here,  one  dark  night,  a  man  named  Brand  kiUed, 
with  3  ounces  of  No.  4.  shot,  after  snapping  three 
times  and  then  crawling  closer,  37  knots,  and  6  god- 
wits,  at  one  shot  During  the  night,  he  had  three 
shots,  and  brought  home  109  birds  ! 


LANDRAIL,   Corncrake,    or  Dakerhen.      RaUus 
Crex — Le  rede  de  genet 

To  find  a  landrail,  always  make  choice  of  a  clover 
field;  and  if  that  does  not  offer,  try  beans^  potatoes^ 
or  beds  of  young  withy.  Landrails  are  now  most 
plentiful  in  Ireland. 

To  call  them  in  the  evening,  go  behind  a  hedge 
near  the  swaths  of  com,  with  two  bones;  one  of 
which  must  be  notched  like  a  saw,  the  other  plain ; 
and  by  drawing  the  one  down  the  serrated  part  of  the 
other,  you  will  produce  a  noise,  which  so  far  imitates 
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their  call,  as  often  to  draw  them  close  to  your  place 
of  concealment. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  raUs^  which  may  be  named 
after  speaking  of  the  landrail ;  but,  from  their  being 
water  birds,  or  rather  waders^  which  inhabit  only  the 
sedge  and  places  near  rivers,  they  are  very  widely  dis- 
tinguished in  natural  history.     The  one  is  the 

COMMON  WATER-RAIL,  and  the  other  the 

SPOTTED  WATER-RAIL,  Spotted  Gallinule,  or  Water 
Crake. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  are  seldom  regarded  by 
sportsmen,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  delicacy  than 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

In  shooting  all  kinds  of  rails  press  them  very  hard, 
or  you  will  have  difficidty  to  get  them  on  wing.  If 
they  are  in  a  hedge,  go  a-head  of  your  dogs,  and  shake 
it  before  them.  Saving  once  driven  them  up,  you 
should  fire,  if  there  is  any  chance,  as  the  difficulty  of 
springing  them  a  second  time  is  tenfold. 

LARK.     Alauda  arvensis  —  L^alouette. 

To  shoot  larks  (or  any  other  small  birds)  in  hard 
weather,  sweep  away  the  snow,  and  sprinkle  a  long  train 
of  scearl*j  com,  or  chafi^,  within  shot  of  some  hedge  or 
place  that  you  can  walk  to  unseen,  and  occasionally 
give  them  a  sweeping. 

*  A  provincial  term  for  those  light  seeds  that  fall  through  the 
rudder,  when  cleaning  the  wheat,  and  of  which  the  small  birds  are 
particularly  fond. 
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OXBIRD,    PuRRE,    or    Stint.      Iringa    Cinclus  — 
Valouette  de  mer. 

To  get  a  shot  among  the  clouds  of  oxbirds,  which 
frequent  the  shores,  go  in  your  punt,  and  either  take 
them  on  the  mud  from  a  creek  at  low  watery  or  on  a 
gravelly  point  at  high  water.  A  frost,  if  only  .a  white 
one,  is  the  best  time  for  this.  They  are  then  most 
commonly  interspersed  with  gray  plover ;  and  come, 
from  the  distant  oozes,  down  to  the  sides  of  the  creeks 
where  the  mud  is  not  frozen. 

Oxbirds  are  sometimes  so  tame  in  windy  weather^ 
about  the  month  of  Augitstj  that,  at  high  water,  you 
may  walk  along  the  beach,  and  shoot  them  openly  with 
a  little  double  gun.  Perhaps,  after  killing  a  dozen  with 
your  first  barrel,  the  remainder  of  the  flock  will  pitch 
among  them,  and  present  a  shot  equally  good  for  your 
second.  But  these  are  no  doubt  mostly  young  birds, 
that  have  just  flown,  as  the  oxbirds,  unless  pinched  by 
cold  weather,  are  diflicult  of  access ;  and  (like  most 
other  birds)  the  larger  their  flock^  the  more  dijfficidt  it 
is  to  be  approached. 

This  is  capital  sport  for  a  schoolboy.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  tide  leaves  the  mud  —  then  is  the  time  to 
get  a  punt  and  catch  the  oxbirds  on  the  edge.  A 
second  barrel  is  the  grand  recipe  for  the  slaughter  of 
oxbirds ;  because  if  you  happen  to  stop  two  or  three, 
the  rest  are  almost  sure  to  pitch  down  with,  or  near, 
them :  and  in  this  case  as  thick  as  they  can  possibly 
"  stow  "  together.  But  if  you  have  only  a  single  gun, 
the  moment  you  raise  the  barrel,  to  put  the  powder 
in,  —  away  they  all  go ! 

The  oxbird  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  sand  pipers.     Of 
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these,  including  the  ruff  (the  female  of  which  is  called 
reeve)^  there  are  ffieen  sorts :  but,  as  they  scarcely 
aflfbrd  any  particular  sport,  it  will  be  wasting  time  to 
enter  into  any  detail  on  them,  or  even  to  give  a  trans- 
lation of  their  different  names. 

PARTRIDGES.  Tetrao  Perdix  —  La  perdrix  grise. 
RED-LEGGED.     Tetrao  rufiu  —  La  perdrix  rouge. 

The  latter  has  been  of  late  years  brought  from  the 
continent,  and  is  now  (as  I  before  observed)  plentiful 
on  the  estates  of  lords  Hertford  and  Rendlesham  in 
Suffolk. 

The  red-legged  partridges  are  fond  of  warm  dry  soil; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  they  are,  in  flavour,  rather 
inferior  to  the  common  ones.  Although  called  ^^  French 
partridges,"  these  birds  are  scarcely  known  in  many 
parts  of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  where  the  common 
partridge  {like  ours)  is  the  only  one  commonly  to  be 
met  with.  In  France  they  prefer  the  vine  countries, 
for  the  sake  of  a  warm  sandy  soil ;  but  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  uni- 
versally diffused. 

I  remember,  at  the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  getting  some  excellent  shooting  at  these  birds 
on  the  march  between  Castello  Branco  and  Placentia  ; 
where,  had  there  been  time  to  follow  a  day's  sport, 
the  quantity  killed  might  have  been  immense. 

Red-legged  partridges  will  congregate  in  packs^ 
perch  on  hedges,  and,  if  wounded,  often  go  to  earth. 

To  kill  them,  you  must  press  them  hard  to  take 
wing,  or  they  will  run  out  of  shot  before  they  rise ; 
and  for  this  reason,  they  are  apt  to  spoil  your  dogs. 
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Red-legged  partridges  being  constantly  on  the  run, 
are  difficult  to  disperse;  but  by  means  of  heading 
them,  with  men  on  horseback,  their  coveys,  or  packs, 
may  be  divided,  and  this  being  once  done,  they  will 
lie  like  stones. 


PHEASANTS.     Phaaianus  cokhicua.  ^Le  faisan. 

Besides  the  conmxon  pheasant,  there  are  now  in 
preserved  coverts^  as  well  as  aviaries,  other  beautiful 
kinds,  which  have  been  mostly  brought  from  China ; 
viz.  the  golden  pheasant ;  silver  or  pied  pheasant^  &c. ; 
and  also  two  varieties  of  the  common  one,  the  one  of 
which  is  precisely  like  it,  except  having  a  white  ring 
round  the  neck,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  ring  pheasant;  and  the  other  of  pure  white^ 
which  I  had  (it  appears  erroneously)  supposed  to  be 
a  mule  bird  between  the  common  pheasant  and  the 
bam  door  fowl ;  partaking  of  the  shape  and  habits  of 
the  former,  with  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  latter. 
What  led  me  to  think  so  was,  that  these  birds  appeared 
without  any  one  having  originally  imported  the  breed, 
or  even  any  variety,  but  where  the  common  pheasants 
were  often  seen  among  the  white  bam  door  fowls. 
In  a  small  covert  of  my  own  I  had  one  nide  of  twelve, 
in  which  were  hatched  nine  common  and  three  white 
pheasants.  But,  since  the  foregoing  surmise  ap- 
peared in  a  former  edition,  I  was  favoured  with  ob- 
servations from  a  superior  ornithologist,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  far  more  worthy  the  attention  of  na- 
turalists than  any  thing  I  can  insert  of  my  own.  I 
shall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  his 
communication : — 
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"  In  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  * 
bj  M^or  Hawker,  the  author,  in  speaking  of  different  kinds  of 
pheasants,  says  —  " 

Here  he  quotes  from  my  second  edition  at  con- 
siderable length.     He  then  continues  — 

"  The  *  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen '  are  evidently  the  work 
of  a  sportsman,  who  is  a  master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes, 
and  under  a  very  moderate  title  contain  a  great  deal  of  original  and 
interesting  information ;  information  new,  not  only  to  the  young 
sportsman,  but  capable  of  instructing  the  old.  It  is  with  great  de- 
ference, therefore,  that  the  writer  of  the  following  observations  ven- 
tures to  give  a  different  opinion  on  the  cause  of  white  pheasants,  or 
at  least,  to  submit  that  there  should  be  assigned  another  cause  for 
their  production  than  that  of  their  being  mule  birds,  between  the 
fowl  and  hen  pheasant.  He  will  speak  of  these  two  subjects  in 
their  order :  and, 

^^  First,  on  the  probable  cause  of  white  pheasants. 

"  On  reading  the  *  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,'  the  writer 
of  the  following  remarks  was  struck  with  the  observation,  that  '  the 
common  pheasants  were  often  seen  among  the  white  bam  door 
fowls  ;^  and  recollecting  the  story  of  Jacob's  contract  with  Laban 
in  the  SOth  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  began  to  think  white  pheasants 
were  produced  by  the  impression  made  on  the  hen  pheasant,  from 
having  white  fowls  before  her  during  the  period  of  gestation. 
In  the  above  account  in  Genesis  it  appears,  that  Jacob's  stratagem 
fully  succeeded,  for  we  are  told  in  the  last  verse,  that  *  the  man 
increased  exceedingly,  and  had  much  cattle.'  These  ring-streaked 
and  speckled  cattie  of  Jacob,  and  the  brown  sheep,  were  evidently 
caused  by  impression,  or  the  operation  of  an  outward  appearance 
upon,  and  influencing,  the  senses,  as  will  appear  by  reading,  atten- 
tively, the  story  from  the  25th  to  the  43d  verse  :  and  besides  the 
peeled  rods  obtruded  before  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  during  the  time 
of  conception,  he  set  *  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward  the  ring-streaked 
and  all  the  brown  in  the  flock  of  Laban.' 

"  If,  then,  beasts  may  be  affected  by  impression,  or  the  operation 
of  an  outward  appearance  on  the  senses,  is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  birds  may  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  ?  and  if,  by 
having  peeled  rods  placed  before  them,  and  their  *  faces  set  toward 
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the  ring-streaked,'  an  impression  was  made  on  these  cattle,  causing 
them  to  produce  their  young  of  that  colour,  may  not  the  same 
cause  have  the  same  effect  on  pheasants  ?  and  the  hen  pheasant, 
bj  being  among  white  fowls,  and  having  them  before  her  ejes,  be 
the  mother  of  joung,  of  a  pied  or  white  colour  ? 

"  But  it  will  be  said,  *  Here  are  fowls  of  several  colours  besides 
white,  with  which  pheasants  are  likelj  to  mix  in  the  fields,  and  this 
will  destroy  the  probability  of  pheasants  becoming  white  by  im- 
pression made  on  the  hen  pheasant,  since,  as  there  are  black  and 
brown  fowls,  why  should  not  pheasants  become  black  or  brown 
from  the  same  cause  ? 

**  It  is  submitted,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  a  white  fowl 
is  of  a  more  glaring  and  obtrusive  colour  than  any  other,  and  con- 
sequently more  likely  to  catch  the  eye,  and  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression on  the  hen  pheasant,  from  its  striking  peculiarity,  and,  as 
it  respects  the  pheasant,  deformity. 

**  But  further,  though  we  often  hear  of  a  variety  of  any  particular 
species  of  bird,  yet  that  variety  is  almost  always  either  white,  or  a 
mixture  of  white  with  the  natural  colour.  If,  among  birds,  there  be 
a  lusus  naturae,  she,  in  her  freak,  seldom  deviates  from  this  colour. 
And,  notwithstanding  these  white  varieties  may  be  fairly  termed 
rarse  aves,  and  although  there  are  several  species  naturally  black, 
yet  a  black  variety  always  has  been  considered  a  peculiar  prodigy y 
as  we  may  remember  in  that  well-known  line  in  the  mouth  of  every 
schoolboy.  And  among  fowls  there  are  none  of  a  stronger  colour 
than  white  fowls  and  black,  and  white  is  stronger  than  black. 
Other  fowls  approach  more  to  the  colour  of  the  pheasant  (the 
brown  fowl  particularly  to  that  of  the  hen  pheasant),  at  least  than 
these  two  colours  of  white  and  black.  Fowls  of  another  colour 
than  white  will  be  introduced  again  soon  after,  as  a  concurrent 
proof  that  white  pheasants  are  not  a  mule  breed  between  the 
barn  door  cock  and  the  hen  pheasant. 

"  In  proof  of  the  eflTect  of  the  influence  of  impression  on  the 
senses  from  outward  appearances,  we  might  here  allude  to  the 
human  species,  and  the  impression  which  is  often  unfortunately 
made  on  mothers,  from  objects  of  deformity. 

"  In  the  above  remarks,  the  writer  has  ventured  an  opinion  on 
the  probable  cause  of  white  pheasants.  He  leaves  it  to  others  to 
judge  how  far  he  is  right  or  wrong.     But  however  this  may  be,  he 
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will  now  endearonr  to  show,  that  whateyer  may  be  the  cauae  of 
this  lusut  natursB  in  the  pheasant,  jet  that  there  are  the  strongeat 
grounds  for  presuming,  that  the  white  pheasant  is  not  a  mole  bird, 
between  the  bam  door  cock  and  the  hen  pheasant    And, 

''First,  it  is  conceived,  that  the  white  pheasant  is  not  a  mole 
bird,  between  the  bam  door  cock  and  the  hen  pheasant,  from  the 
dreumstance,  that  it  is  one  of  the  lawi  of  nature,  that  the  young 
of  all  animals  should  be  formed  more  after  the  male  than  the 
female  parent,  with  more  of  the  shape,  nature,  and  properties,  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter.  This  is  well-known  to  the  breedera 
of  cattle.  If  a  homed  ram  be  put  to  an  ewe  without  horns,  the 
offspring  will  haTe  horns.  On  the  contrary,  let  the  ewe  be  homed 
and  the  ram  without  horns,  and  the  lamb  will  be  without  horns ; 
in  both  cases  taking  after  the  ram.  A  mule  was  once  pointed  out 
to  the  writer  of  these  remarks  as  something  extraordinary,  firom  ita 
being  the  foal  of  an  ass  covered  by  a  Portuguese  horse,  which 
happened  to  be  brought  over  to  this  country  by  an  officer.  It  was 
thought  an  eitraordinary  production,  since  the  stallion  refuses  the 
she  ass,  and  consequently  all  our  mules  are  produced  from  the  ass 
imd  the  mare,  and  not  from  the  horse  and  the  she  ass.  But  this 
mule,  having  a  horwfar  Us  Hre^  was  much  more  Uke  a  horse  than 
our  common  mules,  which  spring  from  a  more  humble  sire,  and 
partake  morsofthe  nature  of  the  ass  than  the  mule  here  alluded  to  ; 
and  from  this  greater  resemblance  to  the  horse,  it  was  pointed  out 
rather  as  a  curiosity.  From  hence  the  writer  infers,  that  the  white 
pheasants,  if  they  were  mule  birds,  between  the  bam  door  cock 
and  the  hen  pheasant,  would,  according  to  this  law  of  nature,  take 
more  of  the  shape,  nature,  and  properties  of  the  male  than  of  the 
female  parent.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case :  white  pheasants  are 
perfect  phecuants,  in  every  respect  but  eoUmr^  and  whether  male  or 
female  birds,  have  neither  the  comb,  the  gills,  nor  the  tail  of  the 
fowl;  have  no  appearance  of  the  fowl  except  in  their  white 
colour.  Now  the  tail  of  the  pheasant  is  so  remarkable  in  its  shape, 
as  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  British  birds ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  rule  of  nature,  that  all  animals  should  preserve  m<Mre 
of  the  shape  and  properties  of  the  male  than  of  the  female  parent, 
yet  the  white  pheasant,  descended  from  the  male  fowl  and  female 
pheasant,  retains  the  tail  of  the  latter  perfect  and  unaltered,  and 
without  any  resemblance  to  that  of  the  former. 

"  From  this  identity  of  shape  in  the  white  pheasant  and  common 
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pheasant  it  is  mibmitted,  that  the  former  cannot  be  a  mule  bird  be^ 
tween  the  bam  door  cock  and  the  hen  pheaaant 

**  And  with  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  white  pheasant,  it  will 
be  presently  nrged,  from  the  instances  of  white  varieties  in  other 
birds,  that  this  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  reason  for  its  being  a  mule 
bird,  or  half  a  fowl. 

**  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  *  Instructions  to 
Young  Sportsmen,'  the  tasU  of  the  white  pheasant  is  mentioned  as 
like  that  of  the  fowL  To  this  the  writer  of  these  observations  can 
say  nothing,  but  that  it  may  depend  on  the  imagination.  Because 
it  is  known  to  be  a  white  pheasant,  and  supposed  to  be  half  a  fowl, 
the  flavour  of  the  bird  may  be  judged  rather  from  what  is  fancied, 
than  from  what  is  tasted.  The  skin  of  the  white  pheasant,  when 
picked,  is  probably  different  (the  writer  says,  probahly^  since  he 
cannot  speak  to  the  fact,  for  he  has  never  seen  a  white  pheasant 
after  it  was  picked)  from  that  of  other  pheasants,  and  white,  like 
that  of  the  fowl,  which  may  also  change  the  appearance  of  the  flesh. 
The  whiteness  of  the  skin  will  be  owing  to  the  colour  of  the 
feathers,  which  will  probably  have  that  edBTect  on  the  skin.  We 
see  this  in  a  pig ;  when  scalded,  and  the  hair  taken  ofl;  the  skin  is 
either  white,  or  stained  with  black,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
hair. 

^  Secondly.  It  is  well-known,  that  other  birds,  besides  pheasants, 
are  white,  notwithstanding  the  colour  of  their  kind  is  quite  diflerent, 
and  yet  that  these  can  be  no  mule  birds  is  obvious.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  white  varieties  of  one  species  or  other  of  British  birds ; 
and  in  Mr.  Bullock's  Museum,  in  Piccadilly,  there  is  a  white  jay,  a 
white  cuckoo,  a  white  blackbird,  thrush,  and  lark.  But  neither 
the  male  nor  female  parent  of  these  birds  could  have  been  white, 
since  among  British  small  birds  there  is  not  one  class  or  kind  of 
that  colour.  And  mule  birds  partake  of  the  colour  of  both  parents, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  young  of  the  goldfinch  and  canary.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear,  that  the  white  varieties,  just  mentioned,  cannot  be 
mule  birds  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  if  they  may  be  produced  white 
without  being  mule  birds,  why  may  not  pheasants  ? 

"  Thirdly,  if  white  pheasants  were  mule  birds  between  the  fowl 
and  the  pheasant,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  mule  breed  between 
these  birds  is  always  white  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ?  The  writer 
of  these  remarks  has  seen  two  in  a  nide,  and  has  heard  of  many 
other  white  pheasants.    But  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  other 
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variety  of  the  common*  pheasant  than  the  pied,  or  white  pheasaiTt. 
And  yet  there  are  fowls  of  several  colours  besides  white,  with 
which  pheasants  are  likely  to  mix  in  the  fields ;  and  the  mule  pro- 
duction between  these  fowls  and  the  hen  pheasant  ought  not  to  be 
white,  but,  according  to  the  established  law  of  nature,  they  should 
have  a  share  of  the  colour  of  each  parent.  And  thus  the  mule 
production,  from  a  bam  door  cock  of  any  one  of  several  colours 
besides  white,  would  be  easily  distinguished,  but  particularly  if  the 
cock  were  black. 

**  Fourthly.  Again,  if  white  pheasants  be  a  mule  breed  between 
the  bam  door  cock  and  the  hen  pheasant,  how  is  it,  that  though 
we  often  hear  of  these  white  pheasants,  yet  we  never  hear  of  a 
mule  breed  between  the  cock  pheasant  and  the  hen  fowl  ?  The 
writer  has  already  spoken  of  having  seen  white  pheasants,  and  of 
having  heard  of  many  more,  but  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  mule 
bred  between  the  cock  pheasant  and  the  hen  fowl.  And  yet  he 
has  seen  pheasants  come  into  a  lonely  barn-yard,  where  there  was 
no  house,  and  where  no  labourers  were  at  work,  but  where  there 
were  fowls.  And  he  has  known  a  cock  pheasant  to  come  early 
every  morning  in  the  breeding  season  to  this  bam-yard,  and  crow, 
often  sitting  on  one  of  the  hovels.  And  it  is  said  a  cock  pheasant 
would  beat  a  game  cock,  if  unarmed  with  those  barbarous  weapons, 
steel  spurs.  If  this  be  true,  he  would,  of  course,  be  more  than  a 
match  for  a  dunghill  cock.  And  as  this  superior  prowess  would 
enable  him  to  defend  his  own  seraglio  from  the  violations  of  chan- 
ticleer, if  attempted  in  his  presence,  so  it  would  enable  him  more 
easily  to  invade  that  of  his  neighbour. 

"Note. — White  pheasants  are  seldom  perfectly  white,  but  are 
usually  mottled,  or  variegated,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  pied. 
When  they  are  entirely  white,  the  impression  on  the  hen  pheasant 
must  be  of  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  kind.     But  when  they 


♦  Under  the  description  of  common  pheasant,  the  writer  here 
includes,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  the  ring-necked  pheasant, 
though  properly  a  variety  of  the  common  class,  but  he  excludes,  of 
course,  all  foreign  pheasants.  Neither  is  he  here  speaking  of  the 
mule  pheasant,  so  called,  which  has  the  plumage  of  both  cock  and 
hen  pheasant,  and  the  cause  of  which  phenomenon  sportsmen 
cannot  very  well  determine. 
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are  pied,  it  is  snggested,  rather  that  the  impression  was  not  so 
strong  and  perfect,  than  that  the  impression  was  made  by  mottled 
or  variegated  fowls. 

"  With  respect  to  the  brown  sheep  mentioned  in  the  contract 
between  Jacob  and  Laban,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  white  is  the 
natural  colour  of  that  animal,  so  the  brown  sheep  may  be  to  the 
white  one  what  the  white  fowl  is  to  the  brown  pheasant,  the  hen 
pheasant,  at  least,  being  of  that  colour. 

^'  Here  it  may  be  added,  that  the  fowl  being  about  the  size  of 
the  pheasant,  and  in  its  general  form  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  it,  so  this  general  resemblance,  in  any  other  respect,  will  render 
its  peculiarity,  in  point  of  odour,  so  much  the  greater  deformity. 
Fowls,  too,  when  they  stray  from  the  farm-yard  into  the  fields  to 
feed,  and  pheasants,  when  they  leave  the  coppices  and  hedgerows 
for  the  same  purpose,  prowl  and  feed,  both  of  them  in  the.  same 
manner.  AndVhile  other  birds  are  continually  on  the  wing  from 
place  to  place,  and  seldom  remain  long  on  a  spot,  the  pheasant 
rarely  rises  unless  disturbed,  and  is  much  more  still  and  stationary. 
The  pheasant,  if  undisturbed,  continues  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
particularly  in  the  breeding  season.  Fowls,  when  they  stray,  since 
they  cannot  go  far,  must  frequent  the  same  fields  ;  and,  as  the 
pheasant,  from  its  habits,  is  likely  to  meet  them,  and  to  remain  with 
them,  it  is  liable  not  only  to  a  more  durable  impression,  but  subject 
to  a  greater  exposure  to  that  impression.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  from 
these  causes  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  white  pheasants 
than  white  varieties  of  any  other  single  species  of  birds,  for  we 
much  oftener  hear  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  But  what  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  lusus  naturae  in  other  birds,  the  author  of  these 
remarks  leaves  to  be  explained,  or  attempted,  by  some  more  close 
observer  of  her  feathered  family." 

1844,  —  White  pheasants  have  now  become  so 
plentiful  that  we  see  them  in  aU  the  poulterers'  shops. 

PIGEONS. 

The  shooting  of  tame  pigeons  I  have  always  had 
want  of  taste  enough  to  consider  as  an  amusement  to 
be  classed  with  badger-baiting.  But,  as  it  becomes  a 
glorious  opportunity  for  assembling  parties  to  gamble 
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and  get  drunk,  I  must  not  be  so  unfashionable  as  to 
moralise  about  cruelty  ;  particularly  as  the  professors 
of  this  accomplishment  might  ask  me,  "  Why  is  it 
worse  than  hunting  a  bag  fox  ?  "  or  "  May  not  every 
sport  be  more  or  less  condemned  for  cruelty  ?  " 

As  pigeons  are  commonly  turned  out  at  twenty-one 
yards,  it  may  be  easily  observed,  that  the  knack  of 
killing  them  consists  in  firing  the  instant  they  are  up^ 
and  being  careful  not  to  shoot  under  them^  as  they 
take  so  hard  a  blow,  particularly  on  the  rttmp,  that, 
if  suffered  to  fly  to  any  distance,  they  are  apt  to  get 
out  of  bounds  before  they  fall.  The  larger  the  gun 
and  the  charge,  the  wider  the  circle  of  shot ;  and, 
therefore,  the  better  to  assist  that  shaking  hand,  which, 
among  the  most  expert  marksmen,  may  be  occasioned 
by  anxiety.  Plenty  of  powder,  and  a  light  charge 
(in  proportion)  of  No.  6.  shot  will  do  better  for  a  man 
while  nervous  than  very  dose  shooting;  or,  at  all 
events,  till  he  has  become  cool  and  confident,  which 
he  generally  will  find  himself  after  he  has  killed  a  few 
birds  in  succession. 

So  little  is  the  art  of  pigeon  shooting  the  criterion 
of  a  good  shot,  that  many  of  the  very  best  performers 
at  this  are  scarcely  third-rate  shots  at  other  birds,  and 
some  of  them  perfect  cockneys  in  every  other  kind  of 
shooting.  In  short,  pigeon  shooting  is  simply  this, 
—  if  you  miss,  you  are  disgraced  —  and  if  you  kill, 
you  get  no  credit.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  shooting  pigeons  at  a 
regvlar  match  than  many  bystanders  are  aware  of. 
The  man  who  has  to  exhibit  before  himdreds  of  people, 
and  is,  perhaps,  betting  hundreds  of  pounds,  feels  in 
general  a  very  different  sensation  from  the  one  who 
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stands  merdy  as  a  spectator,  perfectly  composed  ; 
and  while  in  this  state,  is  confident  of  being  able  to 
beat  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  match,  although 
they  may  be  shooting  infinitely  better  than  he  per- 
haps  could  do,  if  placed  in  their  situation.  In  this, 
as  in  every  thing  else,  therefore,  it  is  far,  very  far, 
easier  to  be  a  fault-finder  than  a  performer ;  because 
most  things  fall  so  decidedly  short  of  perfection,  that 
any  simpleton  may  set  up  for  the  one,  whUe,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  must  have  acquired  some  little  know- 
ledge, however  superficial,  before  he  can  attempt  the 
other. 

Of  vyUd  pigeons,  or  (more  properly  speaking)  doves^ 
there  are  three  kinds  :  the  — 

STOCK,  or  Wild  Pigeon.     Columha  (Enas—Le  btset. 

BING,  Cushat,  or  Queest.     Columba  Palumhus  —  Le  pigeon 
ramier, 

TURTLE.     Columba  Turtur—La  tourtereUe. 

The  second  of  these,  the  most  common,  is  almost 
universally  known  by  the  name  of  woodpigeon ;  and, 
if  not  too  much  fed  on  turnips^  and  kept  till  tender, 
is  deservedly  esteemed  an  excellent  bird.  The  turtte- 
dove^  however,  is  the  best  of  the  three ;  but  being 
only  a  summer  visiter,  it  generally  escapes  the  notice 
of  the  shooter ;  except  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
when  birds  of  this  description  are  often  sprung  from 
the  pea  Jields. 

For  shooting  woodpigeons  there  are  various  con- 
trivances, which,  like  those  for  all  other  wUd  birds, 
consist  chiefly  in  waiting  for  them^  as  this  always 
answers  so  rmich  better  than  attempting  to  follow 
them.     Some  hide  themselves  among  the  trees,  where 
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they  come  to  roost  about  sunset :  others  take  them 
at  perch,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  by  moon-light  *  (the 
way  poachers  shoot  pheasants)  ;  and  many  are  killed 
by  boys  in  the  summer,  who  conceal  themselves  in 
a  harbour  near  the  ponds  where  these  birds  and  the 
doves  go  to  drink.  But,  after  all,  the  most  effectual 
way  is  to  shoot  them  when  they  come  to  the  tumvps 
in  snowy  weather.  If  the  frost  is  so  hard  that  you 
cannot  approach  them,  under  cover  of  a  fence,  with- 
out making  a  noise  on  the  white  ice,  you  must,  after 
moving  them,  wait,  to  leeward,  for  their  return.  If 
you  can  make  a  place  in  a  hedge,  it  is  preferable  to 
the  common  plan  of  putting  up  hurdles  covered  with 
straw,  as  the  woodpigeons  are  apt  to  notice  and  feed 
out  of  reach  of  them.  These  birds  are  fond  of  fre- 
quenting beech  trees,  and  feeding  on  the  nuts  that 
fall  from  them. 

To  get  shots  at  woodpigeons  round  a  fir  clump,  or 
plantation,  send  your  man  on  the  opposite  side  to 
drive  them  out  before  you ;  or  they  wiU,  ten  to  one, 
go  off  under  cover  of  the  tree  from  which  they  fly. 
By  waiting  concealed  in  the  covert,  you  may  often 
stand  in  one  place,  where  fresh  birds  will  continue 
dropping  into  the  boughs,  till  you  have  half  filled 
your  bag  with  them.  Observe  one  thing,  however, 
or  you  may  not  kill  a  bird  in  a  week !  —  Recollect 
that  a  woodpigeon,  directly  he   perches,   begins  to 

*  This  the  woodpigeons  will  not  allow  you  to  do,  unless  the  trees 
are  clear  of  underwood  ;  as  the  least  rustling  of  bushes  would  put 
them  to  flight.  For  this  reason  (as  Mr.  Daniel  very  justly  remarks) 
they  are  an  excellent  night  signal  to  keepers,  when  poachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  boisterous  weather  to  attack  a  preserved 
covert 
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reconnoitre  his  safety  in  every  direction  ;  and  if  you 
move  but  a  finger  when  he  first  alights^  he  will  in- 
stantly take  wing.  But  if  you  will  only  wait  perfectly 
still  for  half  a  minute,  you  may  then  present  and  fire 
at  him  as  easily  as  at  an  owl. 

Although  the  ringdove  or  woodpigeon  seldom 
builds  anywhere  but  in  dark  evergreen  trees,  such  as 
yew  trees,  firs,  &c.,  yet,  in  1824,  one  of  these  birds 
entered  a  dove-house  of  mine;  made  her  nest  in 
company  with  the  tame  pigeons;  and  hatched  her 
eggs  there,  notwithstanding  a  man  was  repeatedly 
going  in  to  clean  out  the  place,  and  take  young  pi- 
geons. Here  she  brought  up  her  two  young  ones, 
and  then  took  them  off  with  her.  This  is  almost  as 
singular  as  the  circumstance  of  a  partridge,  in  1778, 
having  reared  sixteen  young  ones  up  in  a  pollard 
tree,  through  which  went  the  bars  of  the  stile  in 
a  public  footpath.  This  happened  in  Essex,  on  a 
manor  of  my  late  father,  of  whom  Mr.  Daniel  had 
the  deputation,  and  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  circum- 
stance. The  particulars  of  this  he  very  correctly  stated 
in  his  "  Rural  Sports." 

PLOVER. 

Of  the  plover  tribe  there  are  six  sorts :  —  vis:. 

GREAT  PLOVER  (already  named  among  the  Curlews). 

BASTARD  PLOVER,  Lapwing,  or  Peewit.    FringUla  VaneUus 
— Le  vanneau. 

The  one  famous  for  its  eggs. 

Old  peewits,  as  we  all  know,  fly  round  a  dog,  in 
order  to  mislead  him  from  the  nest ;  and  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  young  ones,  about  July  or  August, 
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frequently  do  the  same :  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
parent  bird.  With  a  dog,  therefore,  one  who  agrees 
with  the  French  proverb  *  as  to  their  being  such  a 
delicacy,  may  be  able  to  kill  several  of  these  birds  in 
the  marshes  where  they  frequent.  The  afternoon  is 
the  best  time,  as  peewits  prefer  the  uplands  during 
the  morning. 

GOLDEN  PLOVER.     Charadrius  plumalis—Le  pluvier  dori. 

GRAY  PLOVER.     Tringa  Squatarola — Le  vanneau  pluvier. 

DOTTEREL.     Charadrius  Morinellus — Lt  guignard. 

RING  DOTTEREL.     Ring  Ploveb,  or  Sea  Lakk.     Charadrius 
Hiaticula — Le  petit  pluvier  it  collier. 

The  gray  plover  and  ring  dotterel,  are  coast  birds : 
the  others  chiefly  frequent  the  marshes  and  fallows 
inland^  where  they  feed  on  worms. 

The  golden  plovers,  gray-plovers,  and  large  dot- 
terels are  worth  more  than  all  the  others,  either 
to  shoot,  or  for  the  table.  The  former,  when  in 
large  flocks,  are  wild,  and  must,  therefore,  be  fol- 
lowed with  caution;  the  latter  are  easier  of  access, 
though  not  so  plentiful.  Golden  plover  were  formerly 
killed  in  great  plenty  by  means  of  a  stalking  horse. 
If  you  fire  at  these  birds  as  they  fly  over  you,  they 
will  dart  down  for  the  moment,  and  spread  in  every 
direction ;  so  that,  by  taking  a  random  shot  with  your 
first  barrel,  you  may  often  bring  down  the  birds  to  a 
fair  one  for  your  second.  If  a  flock  of  golden  plovers 
should  alight  within  shot  of  you,  jire  directly ;  or  in 
a  few  minutes,  they  wiU  be  dispersed  all  over  the 
field. 

*  **  Qui  n'a  pas  inang^  de  vanneau,  ne  sait  pas  ce  que  gibier 
vaut." 
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If  admissible  to  bring  together  land  and  water  birds, 
we  may  add  to  this  list,  the 

LONG-LEGGED  PLOVER,  or  Longshanks.     Charadrius  Hi- 
mantopus  -^  Vechasse. 

This  plover,  and  the  sanderling^  Bewick  places  by 
themselves,  as  a  separate  Genus^  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  second  volume. 

PREY,  BIRDS  OF. 

To  shoot  the  various  birds  of  prey,  which  belong  to 
the  falcon  tribe,  such  as  buzzards,  kites,  hawks,  falcons, 
&c.  &c.,  the  easiest  and  most  destructive  method  is  to 
watch  the  coppices  in  the  breeding  season^  or  induee 
the  boys,  by  a  trifling  reward,  to  find  out  their  nests. 
You  should  wait  till  the  female  sits  hard  on  her  eggs  ; 
and  then  go,  late  in  the  evening,  with  some  large  shot 
in  a  duck  gun ;  by  which  means  you  may  either  take 
her  as  she  flies  out  of  the  tree,  or  blow  up  the  whole 
concern  by  firing  through  the  nest. 

This  is  a  more  certain,  and  much  less  cruel  way  to 
destroy  mischievous  birds  than  by  indiscriminately 
shooting  or  catching  them  at  a  distance  from  their 
nests ;  where,  perhaps,  their  young  ones,  having  been 
hatched,  are  left  to  be  starved  with  hunger. 

Ravens,  carrion-crows,  magpies,  &c.,  may  be  kiUed 
in  the  same  manner,  or  poisoned  previously  to  the 
breediQg  season,  by  your  putting  in  some  of  their 
favourite  trees  a  few  joints  of  horseflesh,  well  seasoned 
with  arsenic  and  ntue  vomica.  Another  good  way  to 
kill  these,  particularly  magpies^  is  to  drive  along  the 
road  with  a  horse  that  wiU  stand  fire,  and  shoot  them 
from  a  cdrtj  gig^  or  other  carriage.  I  have  known 
eight  or  nine  magpies  killed  in  a  day  by  this  means, 

s  2 
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(about  the  pairing  season,)  when  the  keepers  were 
constantly  following  them  without  being  able  to  get  a 
shot. 

QUAIL.     Tetrao  Cotumix  —  Le  caile. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  country  where  we  can  go 
regularly  out  for  a  day's  qtiail  shooting,  as  in  France, 
(where  these  birds  abound  in  the  month  of  August,) 
or  the  more  southern  parts  up  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  sometimes  cover  the  country  for  miles. 
The  quails  are  so  far  plentifiil  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  that  many  of  the  officers,  indifferent  shots, 
while  in  winter-quarters  at  VaUada,  thought  nothing 
of  going  over,  and  returning  to  their  dinner  with  ten 
or  twelve  couple,  although  with  every  disadvantage 
in  point  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

These  birds  are  so  scarce  in  Great  Britain,  that 
to  find  a  good  bevy  of  them,  and  kill  three  or  four 
brace,  is  considered  as  something  extraordinary  :  and 
although  there  is  scarcely  a  sportsman  who  has  not 
occasionally  met  with  a  few  while  shooting  partridges 
in  September,  yet  I  have  never  known  any  one,  who 
has  had  much  sport  with  quails  in  this  country. 

RABBIT.     Lepus  Cuniculus  —  Lelapin. 

To  shoot  rabbits  in  the  evening,  sit  in  a  tree  ;  and^ 
by  your  being  above  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  smell 
you,  and  will  therefore  play  about  close  under  the  tree. 
Let  your  dead  ones  lie  till  you  have  done  shooting, 
instead  of  putting  an  end  to  your  sport  by  descending 
to  pick  them  up.  For  this  work  you  must  take  no 
dog.* 

•  As  a  specimen  of  criticism  bj  the  wild  man  of  the  West  — 
what  think  you  of  his  here  pronouncing  ''  tnconceivable  the  use  <^ 
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To  kill  rabbits  feeding  in  an  open  warren,  keep  a 
few  hurdles  pitched,  and  approach  or  wait  for  the  rab- 
bits under  cover  of  them ;  taking  care  not  to  go 
directly  to  windward.  For  a  regular  attack,  however, 
the  better  diversion  is  to  ferret  the  holes,  and  stand 
about  twenty  yards  off,  very  quiet,  with  your  gun. 
This  is  more  amusement  for  a  man  who  is  fond  of 
shooting,  than  netting  the  rabbits ;  and  the  shots  are 
not  so  difficult  in  this  way,  because  a  rabbit,  when 
bolted  by  a  ferret,  does  not,  in  general,  go  off  so  fast 
as  when  started  by  a  dog.  All  other  rabbit  shooting 
is  so  well  known,  that  my  fancying  I  could  give  in- 
structions on  the  subject,  would  be  like  the  Lisbon 
barber  informing  Baretti  that  grapes  grew  in  Portugal. 
Though  one  word  more  (by  the  by)  : — In  shooting  a 
rabbit,  always  consider  the  foremost  half  of  him  as 
your  target^  or  he  will  probably  be  shot  in  a  slovenly 
manner ;  and  if  there  is  an  earth  near,  most  likely 
scramble  to  it,  and  make  his  escape. 

a  dog  among  the  branches  f  !  ^  conceiving,  I  suppose,  that  I  should 
have  dosed  the  public  with  a  whole  chapter  to  inform  them  that, 
when  a  boy  climbed  a  tree,  his  dog  would  have  to  wait  below ;  and 
that  a  rabbit  would  not  exactly  like  to  come  and  feed  under  the 
mouth  of  a  dog.  By  the  powers,  now,  it  seems  strange  that  our 
elegant  Emerald  should  have  lost  his  lustre  in  such  an  o«/(i-maid- 
ish  critique ;  because  he  does  really  appear  to  be  a  volatile  flash- 
parson,  slap-dash,  steeple-chase  sort  of  writer.     But 

^*  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit ! " 
(The  never-failing  coUege  excuse  after  committing  to  living  sewers 
the  contents  of  a  twelve-dozen  hamper.) 

Here,  you  see,  we  have  proof  of  the  many  instances  where  (to 
give  him  beef,  or,  in  other  words,  a  bit  of  a  huUy)  rigid  logic  has 
been  pumped  in  at  one  end  till  common  sense  is  driven  out  at  the 
other. 

s  3 
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REDWING,  SwiNBPiPB  or  Wind  Thrush .♦     Turdus 
iliacus  —  Le  mauvis. 

The  redwing  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  fieldfare,  and 
not  so  wild ;  but  its  habits  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  that  bird. 

When  redwings  appear  on  the  eastern  coast,  they 
as  commonly  announce  the  approach  of  the  woodcock 
as  does  the  arrival  of  the  wryneck  that  of  the  cuckoo 
in  the  south. 

ROCKBIRDS. 

Those  which  are  commonly  called  rockbirdsj  are 
the  various  tribes  of  the  GuiUemot  and  Aitk  or  Pen- 
guin Genus,  which,  previously  to  the  month  of  May, 
assemble  by  myriads,  to  breed  among  the  cliffs  that 
surround  the  British  Isles.  For  brevity's  sake,  they 
are  here  placed  collectively  under  the  above  name ; 
and  suffice  it  to  say,  that  those  most  commonly  shot, 
and  the  eggs  of  which  are  most  in  requisition,  are  the 
razor-bill  and  pujffin  of  the  Auk  kind,  and  the  common 
wiUock  of  the  Guillemot  kind.  The  puffins  are  most 
plentiful  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  St. 
Alban's ;  the  others  on  the  cliffs  near  Eastbourne  and 
Dover :  but,  for  a  farther  variety,  we  must  go  more 
towards  the  North  of  Great  Britain. 

Although  birds  of  this  description  can  only  be  used 
for  the  sake  of  the  feathers,  or  to  barrel  for  dogs^  meat, 
yet  many  of  the  best  sportsmen  are  tempted  to  amuse 
themselves  with  the  diversion  of  "  Rockbird  shooting," 
from  the  number  of  shots  that  may  be  got  in  a  day, 

*  The  last  of  these  three  is  in  many  places  the  provincial  name 
given  to  the  missel  birdy  or  storm  thrush. 
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and  the  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  practice  and 
trials  of  skill.  For  this  purpose,  large  parties  of  plea- 
sure are  made  about  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
when,  instead  of  taking  only  a  fiill  powderhom  and 
shotbelt,  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  be  pre- 
pared with  a  cleaning  rod,  and  an  extra  supply  of  am- 
munition. 

1844.  —  The  rock-  or  "  cliff-bird  "  shooting  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight  has  sadly  fallen  off  within  these  few 
years.  What  I  have  said,  however,  may  hold  good  for 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  time  selected  for  killing  these  birds  should  be 
either  before  they  hatch,  or  after  they  have  brought 
down  their  yoimg  to  the  water,  where  they  are  able 
to  shift  for  themselves :  otherwise  those  who  destroy 
the  old  birds  have  to  reproach  themselves  with  the 
cruelty  of  leaving  the  young  ones  to  starve  upon  the 
rocks. 

On  approaching  the  stupendous  cliff  in  which  these 
birds  each  deposit  their  one  large  ^gg^  you  see  them 
for  miles  and  miles  blackening  the  air,  like  swarms  of 
bees  :  and  what  with  the  screaming  of  the  gulls,  the 
hollow  croaking  of  the  cormorants,  and  the  various 
noises  of  the  penguin  tribe,  you  hear  the  cavemed 
rocks  in  constant  echo  with  discordant  sounds. 

On  getting  nearer,  you  will  see  the  main  body  of 
the  willocks  and  puffins  standing,  like  ranks  of  soldiers, 
along  the  chalky  chasms  ;  but  at  such  a  height  as  not 
only  to  be  out  of  shot,  but  indifferent  to  the  sound  of  a 
gun.  Your  plan,  therefore,  should  be  to  let  some  one 
start,  so  as  to  be  on  the  heights  by  the  time  you  have 
arrived  below.  Having  anchored  your  boat  at  a  dis- 
tance, where  the  birds  sufficiently  lower  their  flight, 
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make  a  signal  to  the  person  above,  who,  by  letting 
down  about  a  hundred  yards  of  line,  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  a  stone,  or  a  bell  at  the  end  of  it,  will  imme- 
diately put  their  armies  to  the  rout,  and  keep  them 
constantly  pouring  down  upon  the  sea.  To  kill  these 
birds,  you  must  rather  pick  your  shots,  and  fire  well 
before  them,  as  they  fly  with  great  rapidity,  take  a  very 
hard  blow,  and  your  eye  is  apt  to  be  deceived  in  dis- 
tance, after  gazing  on  a  back-ground  of  chalk,  which 
is  above  two  hundred  yards  in  height.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  rockbirds  will  not  always  come  near  enough 
for  you  to  make  any  extraordinary  number  of  shots 
without  missing,  unless  you  descend  in  a  basket,  &c., 
(as  I  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  cormorants,)  in  Ae 
manner  by  which  the  men  collect  their  eggSy  and  gather 
samphire. 

I  remember,  when  a  party  went  to  shoot  willocks 
near  Dover,  that  those  who  were  under  the  cliffs  could 
scarcely  get  a  bird  to  fly  low  enough ;  while  one  persoD, 
who  stood  above  J  and  fired  doion^  very  soon  exhausted 
all  his  ammunition,  without  missing  a  single  shot. 

To  take  aU  chances  at  rock-birds  and  sea-fowl^  with 
a  small  gun,  use  shot  No.  3.,  (or  No.  4.,  in  Eley's 
cartridges,)  instead  of  No.  7. 

If  your  object  is  to  bring  home  a  large  quantity  of 
willocks,  &c.,  merely  for  the  fun  of  "  taking  the  shine 
out  of"  some  rival  rock-bird  shooter,  choose  a  day 
when  there  is  a  good  stiff  breeze  that  has  not  been  on 
long  enough  to  make  the  water  very  rough ;  so  that, 
by  having  a  smooth  sea,  and  therefore  being  able  to 
carry  plenty  of  canvass,  you  can  run  in  upon  them 
under  sail,  before  they  begin  to  disperse  and  either  fly 
or  dive.     Thus  you  are  enabled  to  cut  them  up,  from 
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three  or  four  to  perhaps  a  dozen  at  a  shot,  with  a  good 
shotdder-duck-gun,  and  then  have  a  right  and  left  at 
them  with  your  popgun,  as  they  come  up  after  diving, 
and  fly  away,  singly,  within  pistol  shot  of  your  boat. 
My  skipper,  Read,  and  I,  adopted  this  plan  in  1831, 
and  had  some  good  pastime  at  it  in  the  summer  of 
1837.  But,  since  the  last  edition,  we  found  that 
when  the  breeze  came  from  off  the  land,  it  was  not  so 
well,  as  the  cliffs  took  the  wind  out  of  our  sails ;  and, 
if  we  went  far  enough  off  to  avoid  this,  it  was  too 
"  puffy  "  to  be  comfortable.  By  this  mode  of  shooting, 
you  may  sail  in  any  sized  craft  you  please, — indeed  the 
larger  the  better,  if  manageable, — and  take  out  all 
kinds  of  refreshments,  your  party  of  ladies,  and,  in  short, 
whatever  you  like,  to  make  the  thing  agreeable.  (For 
a  net,  on  my  plan,  to  catch  up  the  dead  birds  without 
the  risk  of  having  to  "  put  about "  for  them,  I  shall 
give  you  a  little  chapter  under  the  head  of  "  Cripple- 
net.")  Read  has  since  had  many  customers  in  this 
way  for  his  large  boat,  which  he  now  keeps,  in  my 
absence,  to  "  commodate  the  quality,"  who,  if  not 
shooters,  generally  land  at  Alum  Bay,  where,  after 
making  their  collections  of  the  beautiful  variety  of 
chalks,  for  which  a  rock  there  is  well  known,  they 
generally  proceed  to  a  place  called  the  "  eating-house  " 
— Grove's  Hotel,  one  of  the  best  and  most  delight- 
fully retired  inns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  very  place, 
by  the  way,  for  one  who  has  to  draw,  or  to  write  a 
book ;  or  for  a  couple  who  have  to  pass  a  honeymoon. 
Before  I  take  leave  of  Alum  Bay,  my  readers  may 
like  to  hear  about  Young  Coleraine,  the  keeper  of 
the  lighthouse,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  dexterity  in 
descending  the  cliffs,  for  samphire,  eggs,  and  young 
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rock-  or  cliff-birds.  The  way  he  does  it  is  this :  he 
has  two  ropes,  each  about  a  100  yards  long,  and  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  the  one  he  fastens  to  an  iron  bar, 
which  is  driven  into  the  ground,  a  few  yards  from  the 
awfiil  precipice,  and  the  other  he  ties  round  his  body. 
He  then  descends,  clinging  with  his  hands  and  feet  to 
that  rope  which  is  made  fast  round  the  bar,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  weight  on  the  other  rope,  that  is  lashed 
round  his  middle,  and  held  by  one  of  his  partners, 
Larkin  or  Porter,  with  a  lad,  called  Jack,  in  reserve, 
in  case  of  wanting  further  assistance.  When  he  has 
taken  any  thing,  he  stows  it  between  his  shirt  and  his 
breast,  and  then  gives  a  jerk  to  the  rope  that  is  held 
by  the  men  above,  as  a  signal  to  be  hauled  up  again. 
As  he  was  doubly  secured,  I  could  see  no  great  danger 
in  his  undertaking,  except  the  risk  of  stones,  and  pieces 
of  chalk  falling  on  him,  before  the  usual  cry  of  "  look 
out"  could  be  heard,  through  the  roar  of  the  sea  below, 
and  the  noise  of  the  parent  birds.  Here  I  suggested 
to  him  a  sort  of  cap  that  would  protect  him  from  this 
danger.  Coleraine  brought  me  up  several  pairs  of 
young  gulls,  which,  before  they  are  fledged,  are  spotted 
like  a  leopard,  and  are  so  voracious  that  they  will  tear 
the  food  out  of  each  other's  mouths.  These  birds  do 
not  assume  their  plumage  till  at  least  a  year  after  they 
are  taken,  when  they  become  a  great  ornament  to  a 
garden,  and  are  useful  for  killing  slugs,  &c.  In  order 
to  see  Coleraine  fairly,  you  should  not  only  go 
above,  to  inspect  his  tackle;  but  also  take  a  boat, 
and  your  spy-glass,  to  view  him  from  the  water; 
because  you  can  see  nothing  of  him  from  above, 
unless  you  advance  to  where  there  would  be  imminent 
danger.     The  descending  for  birds  and  eggs,  I  know 
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is  nothing  new;  but  although  many  authors  have 
spoken  of  it,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  yet 
attended,  as  I  did  (in  1837),  for  the  purpose  of  pen- 
cilling down,  and  publishing,  a  specific  explanation  of 
the  maimer  in  which  it  is  done  by  those  who  make  it 
a  part  of  their  livelihood. 

1844. — Coleraine  was  removed  to  another  station 
since  the  last  edition.  But  he  is  now  come  back  again 
to  the  Needles'  Lighthouse;  and  complains  of  a 
lamentable  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  willocks,  as 
^well  as  in  his  own  agility  and  passion  for  the  sport. 

ROOK.     Corvus  frugil^gus — Le  freux. 

Let  those  who  find  amusement  in  shooting  perchers 
(or  young  rooks)  be  careful  how  they  fire  among  rick- 
yards  and  buildings,  and  always  avoid  loading  their 
guns  with  either  paper  or  tow.    For  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing, therefore,  the  safest  and  best  kind  of  wadding  is 
leather.     But  as  this  pastime  is  most  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  never  use  a  punch,  or  perhaps  do 
not  even  know  what  the  word  "  wadding  "  means,  let 
me  only  advise  that  they  be  requested  to  put  green 
moss,  or  leaves,  on  their  powder  and  shot,  instead  of 
using  paper,  which  is  so  very  liable  to  set  fire  to  the 
buildings.     Young  rooks,  by  being  first  skinned,  and 
then  soaked  all  night  in  cold  spring  water,  make  pies, 
which  are  worthy  the  notice  of  the  most   scientific 
gourmand.     When  fellows  are  likely  to   rob  your 
rookery,  by  climbing  the  trees  in  the  night,  put  your 
tenter-hooks  on  the  projecting  branches — not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree ;  because  there  the  rogues  may  defy 
you,  by  means  of  either  a  small  ladder  or  climbing-irons. 
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RUFF.     Tringa  pugnax — Le  combattant 

Ruffs  are  birds  of  which  the  males  are  seldom  found 
two  alike  in  plumage,  and  of  which  the  females  are 
called  REEVES. 

As  I  before  observed,  when  classing  them  with  the 
knots,  they  are  easier  caught  than  shot  in  any  great 
quantity.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  these  birds  dancing 
round  the  hillocks  in  the  spring,  and  particularly  when 
they  dance  into  the  springes  that  are  set  for  them. 

SNIPES. 

Of  these  there  are  the  three  following  sorts :  — 

THE  GREAT,  or  Solitary  Snipe.  Scolopax  media — La  grande 
becassine,  (As  Buffon  does  not  notice  the  bird,  we  are  to  pre* 
sutne  that  this  must  be  the  French  translation.) 

THE  COMMON  SNIPE,  Sntte,  or  Heather-bleater.  Sco- 
lopax GaUinago — La  becassine, 

THE  JACK  SNIPE,  Jddcock,  Jetcock,  or  Gii>.  Scolopax  Gal- 
linula — La  petite  becassine. 

To  kiliyaci-snipes,  a  pointer  that  will  stand  them  is 
the  greatest  possible  acquisition,  as  they  always  lie  so 
very  close  that  you  are  liable  to  walk  past  them. 
These  little  snipes  are  easiest  killed  in  a  light  breeze, 
or  even  calm  weather,  as  in  a  gale  of  wind  they  fly 
more  like  butterflies  than  birds.  Nothing  teases  a 
poking  shot  worse  than  jack-snipes ;  but  to  one  who 
has  the  knack  of  pitching  and  firing  his  gun  in  one 
motion,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  not  much  worse 
to  shoot  than  other  small  birds,  except  in  boisterous 
weather. 

The  jack-snipes  are  the  best  eating  of  all  the  tribe. 

The  "  old  hand "  therefore  keeps  the  jack  for  his 
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own  eating,  and  sends  the  fine-looking  fiill  snipe  to 
his  friend.  As  with  pheasants,  the  hen  is  the  best 
on  the  table ;  the  cock  the  prettiest  bird  for  a  present. 

STARLING,  or  Stabe.     Stumus  vulgaris — Letour- 
neau. 

The  time  to  shoot  starlings  by  wholesale  is  just  be- 
fore the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  they  come  down 
to  roost  among  the  reeds.  Here  they  assemble  in 
swarms,  that  darken  the  air;  and,  for  some  time, 
keep  up  a  chatter,  which  even  surpasses  that  of 
Frenchmen  in  their  warmest  political  debates. 

Having  swept  down  some  dozens  with  your  duck- 
gun,  let  their  heads  be  immediately  puUed  off;  as 
this  will,  in  a  great  degree,  prevent  their  having  a 
bitter  taste. 

Starlings  are  very  good  when  stewed  with  rice,  or 
made  into  a  curry. 

Before  I  conclude  under  the  head  of  Starlings,.  I 
must  ask  leave  to  become  my  own  trumpeter,  in  order 
to  name  a  shot  that  I  made  at  these  birds,  which  will 
give  some  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  swarm 
together:  —  Happening,  in  November,  1825,  to  have 
my  punt  afloat  on  the  late  Lord  Rodney's  pond,  at 
Alresford,  I  loaded  my  new  double-swivel  gun  with  a 
pound  of  small  shot  in  each  barrel*;  and,  a  little 
before  daylight,  paddled  across  to  a  retired  part  of 
the  pond,  where  the  reeds  were  literally  swarming 
with  these  birds.  Having  placed  the  punt  "  stem  on," 
so  as  to  command  the  eastern  light,  and  shoot  well 

*  A  pound  and  a  quarter  of  shot,  with  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
powder  for  each  barrel,  is  the  coast-shooting  charge  for  this  gun. 
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clear  of  the  reeds,  I  gave  a  little  signal,  as  previously 
agreed  on,  to  Mr.  Macilwain  (who,  with  Major 
Popham  Hill,  was  in  another  punt  behind,)  to  dis- 
charge both  barrels  of  my  little  double  gun.  On 
hearing  this  report,  up  sprang  the  whole  army,  con- 
sisting, I  should  say,  of  every  starling  in  Hampshire, 
and  making  the  valley  echo  like  a  peal  of  thunder. 
No  sooner  had  they  cleared  the  reeds,  than  I  opened 
my  battery,  and  cut  such  a  lane  through  them  as  was 
thought  scarcely  possible ;  and  the  quantity  of  feathers 
which  came  flying  back  to  leeward,  I  could  compare 
to  nothing  but  a  fall  of  black  snow.  What  number 
were  kUled  and  wounded  we  could  never  ascertain, 
from  the  extreme  diflSiculty  of  getting  the  birds  that 
fell  among  the  reeds  and  quagmires,  but  we  fairly 
bagged  two  hundred  and  forty-three^  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  picked  up ;  and  the  workmen,  when  the 
reeds  were  cut  down,  declared  that  they  found 
between  two  and  three  hundred  more.  For  this,  how- 
ever, I  have  only  their  word,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  as  we  all  felt  confident  that,  at 
lea^ty  five  hundred  fell  to  this  one  volley !  In  short, 
the  great  gun  bored  a  hole,  like  a  well,  through  them. 
It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  army  of 
starlings  took  care  not  to  quarter  at  Alresford  the 
next  night. 

%•  Many  people  "can't  swallow  the  Starling  story.** — No! 
nor  could  they  an  orange,  unless  dissected ; — so  now  let  us  dissect 
the  "  Starling  story.** — Those  who  doubt  that  starlings  will  scHne- 
times  assemble  "  ten  thousand  strong " — let  them  ask  any  fen- 
man :  —  that  a  huge  swivel-gun  will  shoot  with  three  times  the 
force  of  a  little  game-gun  —  refer  to  the  schedules  of  trial :  —  that 
there  are  19,200  grains  in  2  lbs.  of  No.  8.  shot — count  an  ounce  of 
it  and  see : — that  less  than  five  grains  would  kill  one  starling  with 
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a  common  gun  —  ask  anj  sportsman  :  —  that  the  gun  which  killed 
these  birds  wdghs  but  little  under  200  lbs.  — ask  Tom  Fullard,  who 
forged  the  barrels. — Then  where  is  the  miracle  ?  Why  the  miracle 
is  this  —  that  people,  for  want  of  one  minute's  calculation,  should 
consider  what  is  a  matter  of  course  as  an  impossibility !  and  that 
gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  performance  should  be  laughed  at 
when  relating  the  circumstance  !  —  In  justice  to  them^  I  feel  it 
right  to  explain  it.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  should  not  have  wasted 
ink  on  the  subject;  because  any  good  judge  would  know  what 
large  guns  are  capable  of  doing  ;  and  therefore  a  writer  who  gave 
false  information  would  not  only  have  his  book  soon  found  out,  and 
crushed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  himself  exposed  and  hooted  at  for 
a  quack.  The  thing  speaks  for  itself.  But  I  find  it  more  difficult 
to  comply  with  my  friends'  request  to  be  serious  on  the  subject, 
than  I  should  do  to  go  and  kill  another  such  a  basket  of  starlings. 
— While  on  the  strain  of  scepticism,  I  should  observe,  that  the 
account  of  Buckle  killing  thirty-five  geese  at  a  shot  was  ridiculed, 
though  he  teUs  me  he  did  it  ^y  night  and  on  the  mud.  This  may, 
or  may  not,  be  true ;  but  I  saw  Captain  Ward,  with  one  pound  of 
shot,  pick  up  twenty  geese,  and  lose  nearly  as  many  more,  b^  day 
and  in  the  water  ;  which  for  difficulty  is  treble  the  performance,  in 
comparison  with  the  other,  as  any  old  gunner  will  tell  you.  But 
as  to  these  matters,  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  (who  perhaps  never  saw  a  stanchion-gun 
fired)  to  pronounce  a  fair  judgment  on  the  performance  of  a  coast- 
gunner,  as  to  expect  that  a  coast-gunner  (who  perhaps  can  scarcely 
write  his  own  name)  would  compose  a  leading  article  for  a  news- 
paper. If  some  of  our  journalists  were  informed  of  sixty  and  seventy 
wildfowl  having  been  killed  at  a  shot,  they  would  scarcely  find  ink 
enough  for  their  notes  of  admiration ! — And  yet  I  can  assure  them, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  stich  things  have  been  done,  though  I 
admit  but  very  rarely  ;  and  they  are  every  day  less  likely  to  occur, 
from  the  increased  number  of  shooters. 


SWAN,   WILD,    or    Hooper.     Anas  Cygnus — Le 
cygne  sauvage. 

If  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  hoopers  (besides  the 
two  newly  discovered  species  of  wild  swan),  there  is, 
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at  all  events,  a  singular  variety  in  the  one,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  observations :  In  1822  I  killed 
three  at  a  shot  —  one  an  adult  male,  and  two  young 
birds;  the  latter  not  having  attained  their  white 
plumage;  and  in  all  of  these  the  space  above  the 
biU  was  hright  yellow.  In  1829  I  killed,  at  a  shot, 
three  more  (besides  wounding  a  fourth  that  escaped 
wing-broken),  and  these,  above  the  bills,  were  aM  of 
B,  pale  flesh  colour^  though  one  of  the  three,  brought 
home,  was  an  old  white  bird.  Shortly  after,  I  killed 
two  more,  an  adult  female  with  bright  yellow,  and  a 
young  one  with  the  pale  colour.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  whether  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  some 
have  the  yellow  and  some  the  pale  colour.  Putting 
all  together,  in  1828,  1829,  and  the  following  year,  I 
kiUed  about  twenty  more,  and  have  occasionally  ob- 
served this  variety.  Again,  Mr.  Leadbeater  teUs  me, 
that  the  Linnaean  Society  have  discovered  another 
distinct  species,  it  being  considerably  smaller,  and 
internally  different  from  the  common  hooper;  and 
that  there  are  not  above  four  stuflfed  specimens  of  it 
in  Europe ;  one  of  which  he  congratulates  me  on 
having.  On  the  strength  of  this  event,  they  have 
enlisted  a  W  into  the  Latin  language,  and  christened 
the  bird  Cygnus  Bewickii,  Mr.  Leadbeater  being 
sponsor  for  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have 
been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  an  admirable  trea- 
tise, published  by  the  'very  gentleman  who  made  the 
discovery — William  Yarrell,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Here  all 
the  internal  dissections  are  developed  in  the  most 
scientific  manner,  and  elucidated  by  lithographic 
drawings.     But,  as  natural  history  is  not  our  subject, 
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I  will  give  only  a  superficial  extract  from  the  work 
alluded  to.  —  "  Several  examples  of  this  new  species 
are  now  ascertained  to  be  in  British  collections.  The 
museum  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  con- 
tains one.  There  is  one  in  the  possession  of  Edward 
Lombe,  Esq.,  of  Great  Melton,  who  has  an  excellent 
collection  of  British  birds.  A  third  was  shot  in  the 
wmter  of  1827-28,  by  Colonel  Hawker.  These  three 
were  preserved  by  Mr.  Leadbeater.  A  specimen  was 
also  killed  in  February,  1829,  near  Haydon  Bridge; 
upon  which  bird  some  remarks  have  been  lately  made 
before  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Wingate,  of  that  town."  [These,  I  sup- 
pose, are  the  four  specimens  to  which  Mr.  Leadbeater 
alluded.]  Mr.  Yarrell  then  adds,  "  I  have  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  three  specimens,  which 
fiimished  part  of  the  materials  for  this  paper,  to  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Linnsean 
and  Zoological  Societies." 

"  It  is  my  intention,  and  on  this  occasion  I  anti- 
cipate the  accordance  of  every  British  naturalist,  to 
devote  this  species,  which  I  trust  I  have  proved  to 
be  distinct,  and  unnamed  before,  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  unrivalled  engraver  on  wood,  the  justly  cele- 
brated Bewick." 

Our  naturalists  are  no  less  indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrell, 
for  his  anatomical  discoveries,  and  the  good  taste  he 
has  evinced  by  rendering  so  just  a  tribute  to  our  im- 
mortal Bewick,  than  to  Bewick  himself,  for  his  un- 
rivalled engravings  in  ornithology.  Within  these  few 
years,  there  have  been  more  discoveries  in  Wild 
Swans.  Two  more  Bewick  Swans  have  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Leadbeater ;  and  these  are  much   smaller  than 
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the  one  in  my  collection,  although  one  of  them  is 
an  old  bird.  We  have  now  also  the  Polish  Swan, 
which  shall  be  separately  described,  after  I  have  done 
with  the  others. 

The  hoopers,  before  they  have  been  shot  at,  are 
easier  of  access  than  many  other  wild  birds ;  and  if, 
when  flying,  they  are  fired  at  direcdy  under  the  hoUow 
of  the  wing,  or,  when  swimming,  through  the  head, 
they  may  be  stopped,  at  a  reasonable  distance,  with 
a  common  double  gun  and  small  shot ;  perhaps  even 
farther  than  other  wildfowl,  as,  when  struck  in  the 
body,  they  become  helpless  from  their  weight,  and 
their  heads  are  less  likely  to  escape  between  the  shot 
than  those  of  smaller  fowl.  But  if,  through  eager- 
ness, you  happen  to  fire  carelessly  at  their  ujpper  co- 
verts, you  may  as  well  try  to  penetrate  a  woolpack, 
unless  you  have  very  heavy  shot,  or  a  ball.  But  more 
about  hooper-shooting  when  we  get  afloat.  I  once 
tasted  a  hooper  that  had  been  kept  three  weeks,  then 
hung  up,  with  some  onions  in  him,  and  buried  for 
several  hours.  It  was  one  that  I  gave  my  skipper, 
Read ;  and  he,  not  being  able  to  find  a  customer  for 
it,  reserved  this  bird  for  what  he  called  his  "  Sunday's 
blow-out."  He  sent  me  a  piece  to  try,  and  really  it 
was  very  good.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  chef  with 
half  the  genius  of  Mr.  Ude  would  make  a  hooper  go 
down  as  well  as  a  haunch  of  venison. 

As  for  the  tame  swans — they,  when  young,  are 
becoming  a  fashionable  dish ;  and  there  is  now  a  man 
in  Norwich  who  serves  the  gentry  round  by  fitting 
them,  at  a  guinea  apiece.  No  birds  vary  more  in 
weight  than  hoopers.  In  the  winter  of  1838  I 
killed  them  from  13  lbs.  to  21  lbs.     On  one  occasion, 
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I  knocked  down  eight  at  a  shot, — seven  old  ones, 
and  one  brown  one,  —  and  they  averaged  above 
19  lbs.  each !  The  old  gander  was  only  winged ;  and, 
when  he  found  himself  overtaken  by  Read,  he  turned 
round  and  made  a  regular  charge  at  him.  But  Read 
gave  him  a  "  settler  "  across  the  neck  with  his  pole : 
otherwise  he  might  have  had  the  worst  of  the  fight, 
he  being  on  mud-boards,  among  soft  mud  and  ice. 
We  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and  compared  the  engage- 
ment to  that  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  The 
only  note  I  ever  heard  from  the  wild  swan  in  winter 
is  his  well-known  hoop.  But,  one  summeT^s  evening, 
I  was  amused  with  watching  and  listening  to  a  do- 
mesticated one,  as  he  swam  up  and  down  the  water 
in  the  Regent's  Park.  He  tuned  up  a  sort  of  me- 
lody, made  with  two  notes,  C  and  the  minor  third 
(E  flat),  and  kept  working  his  head  as  if  delighted 
with  his  own  performance. 

Now  for  his  melody  (taken  down,  for  me,  on  the  spot, 
by  a  first-rate  professor — Auguste  Bertini);  and, 
as  auttors  must  be  very  particular  in  what  they 
publish,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  I  should 
^ve  even  the  date,  and  the  very  movement  of  his 
ditty:  so  "  here  goes  "—27th  of  April,  1834— eight 
o'clock   p.  M.  —  Movement, 

Allegro,  or  bj  Maelzel's  metronome,  =  =  126. 
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Thus  it  is  proved  that  a  hooper  has  more  rapid 
execution  with  his  pipe  than  his  wings. 
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POLISH   SWAN.     Cygnus  immutabilisj  Yarrell. 

Three  Polish  swans  were  killed  in  the  severe 
weather  of  1838 ;  and  Mr.  Leadbeater  junior  (who 
now  ably  succeeds  his  talented  father  in  the  Brewer 
Street  business)  tells  me  they  are  the  first  that  he 
has  ever  heard  of  being  shot  in  this  country.  As 
this  bird  is  so  great  a  novelty,  I  shall  give  a  sketch 
of  its  head,  and,  afterwards,  that  of  the  Bewick  Swan. 
The  Polish  Swan,  from  which  my  drawing  was  taken, 
at  Leadbeater's,  belongs  to  the  Rev.  L.  B,  Larking,  of 
Byarsh  vicarage,  near  Maidstone.  It  was  shot  on 
the  Medway,  where  one  flock  of  thirty,  and  several 
smaller  flocks,  were  seen.  The  colour,  above  the  beak, 
of  this  swan  is  orange,  though  not  so  bright  as  that 
in  the  tame  swan,  (instead  of  being  yellow,  like  the 
hooper,)  and  the  black  comes  nearly  in  the  same  part, 
though  the  protuberance  there  is  much  smaller,  and 
the  bird,  altogether,  is  not  larger  than  the  hooper. 
Mr.  Leadbeater  says  one  of  its  principal  character- 
istics is  having  more  feathers  in  the  tail.  For  further 
particulars  I  went  to  the  Zoological  Museum,  where 
Mr.  Waterhouse  kindly  had  copied  for  me  a  memo- 
randum from  what  was  read  by  Wm.  Yarrell,  Esq., 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  scien- 
tific business :  — "  The  legs,  toes,  and  interdigital 
membranes,  of  a  pale  ash  colour.  In  several  instances 
these  swans  had  produced  young  ones  in  this  country ; 
and  the  cygnets,  when  hatched,  were  pure  white, 
like  the  parent  birds,  and  did  not  assume,  at  any 
age,  the  brown  colour  borne  for  the  first  two  years 
by  the  young  of  all  the  other  known  species  of  the 
Wild  Swans." 

In   this  wild  species  it  will  be  observed,  in  the 
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drawing,  that  the  black  comes  near  the  eye^  like  that 
of  the  tame  swan. 


But  in  the  Bewick  Swan  the  beak  is  black,  and  the 
space  up  to  the  eye  is  bright  yellow^  precisely  like 
that  of  the  common  hooper.  —  Vide  second  sketch. 
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*  TEAL.     Anas  Crecca — La  petite  sarcelle. 

As  a  brood  of  teal,  including  the  old  ones,  usually 
amounts  to  no  more  than  six  or  seven,  they  are  most 
commonly  seen  in  very  small  numbers ;  unless  they 
have  collected  on  decoy  ponds,  and  are  driven  from 
them  by  hard  frosts,  when  they  will  appear  on  the 
adjoining  rivers,  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  to- 
gether. 

Of  all  the  prizes  that  a  wildfowl  shooter  could  wish 
to  meet  with,  a  Jlock  of  teal  is  the  very  first.  Inde- 
pendently of  their  being  by  far  the  best  birds  of  the 
whole  Anas  tribe,  they  are  so  much  easier  of  access^ 
and  require  such  a  slight  blow,  that  no  matter  whe- 
ther you  are  prepared  for  wildfowl,  partridges,  or 
snipes,  you  may,  at  most  times,  with  very  little 
trouble,  contrive  to  get  near  them;  and  this  being 
once  done,  you  have  only  to  shoot  straight  to  be 
pretty  sure  of  killing. 

I  have  seen  teal  "  duck  the  flash,"  though  never 
but  once,  and  then  I  had  rather  a  slow  shooting  gun. 

If  you  spring  a  teal,  he  will  not  soar  up,  and  leave 
the  country,  like  a  wild  duck,  but  most  probably  keep 
along  the  brook,  like  a  sharp  flying  woodcock,  and 
then  drop  suddenly  down :  but  you  must  keep  your 
eye  on  the  place,  as  he  is  very  apt  to  get  up  again, 
and  fly  to  another  before  he  will  quietly  settle.  He 
will  frequently,  too,  swim  down  stream  the  mo- 
ment after  he  drops ;  so  that  if  you  do  not  cast  your 
eye  quickly  that  way,  instead  of  continuing  to  look 
for  him  in  one  spot,  he  will  probably  catch  sight  of 
you  and  fly  up,  while  your  attention  is  directed  to 
the  wrong  place.      If  the  brook  in  which  you  find 
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him  is  obscured  by  many  trees,  you  bad  better  direct 
your  follower  to  make  a  large  cirdie,  and  get  ahead 
of,  and  watch  him,  in  case  he  should  slily  skim  away 
down  the  brook,  and,  by  this  means,  escape  jfrom  you 
altogether.  You  should  avoid  firing  at  random,  as  this 
may  drive  him  quite  away  from  your  beat. 

*  WIGEON,  Wheweb,  Whim,  or  Pandled  Whew. 
Anas  Pendope — Le  canard  siffleur. 

Wigeon*  either  choose  their  mates,  or  detach 
themselves  into  small  trips  preparative  to  so  doing,  by 

*  Strictly  speaking,  we  should  say  "  wigeon^ "  in  the  plural 
number,  as  well  as  ''  pigeons."  But  so  generally  is  it  the  custoniy 
among  those  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  wildfowl,  to  leave  out 
the  s  here,  that  the  introduction  of  it  feels  to  me  like  hearing  a 
^^ flock  of  partridges,"  or  a  "  fox's  toi/.**  Let  me  therefore  see  if  I 
can  scrape  up  any  authority  for  having  thus  deviated  from  the 
rules  of  our  language.  Yes !  by  the  way ;  the  plural  of  substantives 
ending  in  out  should  have  an  «;  and  yet,  by  habit,  all  modem  sports- 
men say,  for  the  plural,  "  trout,"  and  not  "  trouts."  Well  then, 
let  the  shooter,  as  well  as  the  fisherman,  appeal  for  a  licence  to  kill 
languages. 

Now  therefore  to  the  comparison  :  —  It  may  be  argued,  that  al- 
though, in  old  works,  we  read  of  ^' fishes,"  yet  in  modem  language, 
or  rather  by  habit,  which  gives  a  sort  of  licence,  the  word  JUh^ 
speaking  collectively,  is  generally  used  without  a  plural.  Most 
people,  for  instance,  would  say,  '^  a  basket  oiJUh^  or  '*  the  river  is 
full  ofjishy^  notwithstanding  the  plural  of  other  nouns  ending  in  sh 
should  have  the  addition  of  es  to  distinguish  it  irom  the  singular 
number.  For  instance,  "dishes,"  "wishes,"  and  so  on.  Again, 
speaking  of  them  separately,  some  fish  have,  and  some  have  not, 
an  8  for  their  plural ;  as,  for  instance,  "  herring*,"  "  pilchards," 
"  sprat* ;"  on  the  other  hand,  "  carp,"  "tench,"  "mackerel." 

In  comparison,  too,  I  observe,  that  the  word  "toildfowl^  is  used 
without  a  plural,  (and  yet  translated  in  Latin,  volucr^B  palustmSy) 
notwithstanding  we  put  a  plural  when  the  first  syllable,  or  rather 
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about  Yalentine^s  day ;  and  therefore  Idlling  many 
at  a  shot,  after  thk  time,  is  generally  only  to  be  done 
when  they  are  fighting  together,  or  in  the  event  of 
cold  weather.  I  should  observe,  too,  what  is  known  to 
most  old  gunners,   though  perhaps  not  to  omitho- 

the  adjective,  is  not  used.  For  example,  in  speaking  of  poultryy 
we  should  saj  ''a  couple  of  fowls."  We  have,  it  is  presumed^ 
therefore  an  equal  right  to  say  "tr^eon,"  "  tea/,"  "pforcr,"  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  should  say  "  wild-du(i«,"  **  dun-bird*," 
"  curlew*." 

Our  lexicographers,  it  appears,  still  spell  Wivgeon  with  a  (f ;  I 
suppose,  because  birds  of  this  kind  are  not  so  much  in  the  fashion- 
able world  as  pigeons,  and  therefore  the  word  has  escaped  the 
modern  polish,  or  been  neglected,  which  is  the  case  with  most  things 
that  belong  to  absentees.  Mr.  Bewick  spells  ^wigeon"  without 
the  d.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  following  his  example, 
under  the  idea  that  lexicographers  are  not  gods,  but  men;  and 
therefore  as  liable  to  leave  room  for  future  improvement  as  are  all 
other  students  and  authors. 

As  the  word  pigeon  was  taken  from  the  French,  the  d  here 
should,  I  presume,  never  have  been  introduced,  though  we  see  it 
in  the  English  translation  of  Anton  Ernst  Klausing's  German 
dictionary,  taken,  as  he  states,  from  Nathan  Bailey's  English 
dictionary ;  but,  perhaps,  from  some  very  old  edition.  I  have, 
however,  seen  it  spelt  with  a  c?  in  subsequent  works.  The  other 
bird  was  formerly  spelt  Widgen,  as  somewhat  nearer  to  the  Saxon, 
from  which  it  was  probably  derived  [see  Scott's  Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary, in  1756, which  says,  "prob.  of  pijjenb"  (wiggend),  "Sax. 
Fighting  "]  ;  and  then,  I  believe,  changed  to  widgeon.  We  may, 
therefore,  it  is  presumed,  follow  up  the  improvement,  and  erase 
that  consonant  which  is  superfluous  to  the  pronunciation  ;  since  it 
has  of  late  become  the  custom  to  do  so  with  other  words. 

A  thousand  apologies  for  (if  I  may  use  a  vulgarism)  such  a  long^ 
vnnded  note  on  one  word,  as  this  is  quite  unnecessary  when  a  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  reviewer,  or  any  other  liberal  reader.  But  I 
have  inserted  it  m^ely  for  the  amusement  of  the  word'Catcher ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  little  gentleman  who  looks  more  at  the  leaves 
on  the  tree  than  the  design  of  the  landscape. 
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logists,  or  to  gentlemen-sportsmen: — the  females 
generally  arrive  on  our  coast  before  the  males,  at  the 
fall  of  the  year ;  and,  when  the  winter  is  nearly  over, 
they  take  the  lead  again,  and  leave  the  cocks  behind. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  I  should  mention  that  Read  and  his 
brother,  some  years  ago,  in  Poole  Harbour,  bagged,  in 
one  night,  about  the  be^nning  of  March,  forty-four 
wigeon ;  and,  among  the  whole  number,  there  were  but 
two  hens  t  The  wigeon,  for  coast  night  shooting,  is 
like  the  fox  for  hunting  —  it  shows  the  finest  sport  of 
any  thing  in  Great  Britain.  We  shall^  therefore, 
hereafter  make  the  pursuit  of  this  fowl  one  of  our 
leading  subjects. 

WOODCOCK.     Scolopaa  rusticoh  —  La  becasse. 

Although  many  sportsmen  consider  that  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  woodcocks,  and  Latham  describes 
thresy  yet  they  are  more  to  be  considered  as  mere  va- 
rieties of  this  bird,  than  any  species  that  can  be  separ- 
ately distinguished  fix)m  it. 

The  feather  of  the  woodcock  which  is  so  acceptable 
to  miniature  painters,  is  that  very  small  one  under  the 
outside  qvM  of  each  wing :  to  be  sure  of  finding  which, 
draw  out  the  extreme  £eather  of  the  wing,  and  this 
little  one  wHl  then  appear  conspicuous  from  its  sJuirp 
white  point. 

To  prove  that  woodcocks,  on  having  migrated  into  this  country, 
will  repair  to  the  same  haunts  for  a  succession  of  winters,  I  shall 
mentioii  a  circumstance,  not  as  haying  pilfered  it  from  Mr.  Bewick 
or  Mr.  Daniel,  hut  hecause  it  was  related  to  me  by  the  late  Mr,, 
FleydeU  himself y  when  I  was  at  Whatcomhe  House,  where  the 
bird  is  now  preserved.  In  Clenston  Wood  (a  covert  belonging 
to  the  above  place,  in  Dorsetshire,)  a  woodcock  was  taken  alive 
in  one  of  the  rabbit  nets,  in  the  month  of  February,   1798. 
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Kr.  FleydeU,  after  haying  a  piece  of  brass  markecl,  and  put  round 
its  left  leg,  allowed  the  bird  to  be  set  at  liberty;  and,  in  the 
month  of  December  following,  he  shot  this  woodcock^  in  the  very 
same  coppice  where  it  had  been  first  caught  bj  his  gamekeeper. 

Since  the  cold  easterly  winds  have  of  late  years  prevailed  in 
spring,  it  is  now  quite  common  for  woodcocks  to  breed  in  England. 
One  woodcock's  nest,  with  four  eggs,  I  saw  last  summer  myself  at 
Amewood,  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  my  friend  F.  West,  Esq.  And, 
last  year,  there  were  many  young  woodcocks  of  English  birth. 

Although  it  is  here  wished  to  abstain  from  all  anecdotes  that 
may  not  be  considered  of  some  little  use  in  the  way  of  informatUm^ 
yet,  while  on  the  subject  of  woodcocks,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  one  circumstance,  that  occurred  to  myself,  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1810.  It  was,  soon  after,  very  correctly  stated  in 
a  newspaper ;  but,  no  wonder,  considered  by  many  aa  an  absurd 
and  improbable  assertion  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  shall,  in  quoting 
the  paragraph  here,  add,  that  the  circumstance  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Nourse  and  two  other  gentlemen.  '^  A 
few  days  ago,  a  woodcock  flew  up  the  lawn,  and  dropped  doae 
before  Longparish  House,  in  Hampshire ;  and  was  shot  from  the 
I  windaWy  by  Captain  Hawker,  who,  having  been  wounded  in  Spain, 
was  there  confined  to  his  room.  What  makes  the  circumstance 
more  remarkable  is,  that  it  happened  in  a  country  where  it  is  veiy 
rare  to  see  three  of  these  birds  in  a  season  ;  and  that  a  friend  of 
his  had  laid  a  bet  he  would  be  well  enough  to  shoot  a  cock  before 
the  winter  was  over." 

TO  PRESERVE  AND  CHOOSE  BIRDS, 

To  distinguish  specifically  the  foregoing  birds,  I 
refer  my  readers  to  Bewick ;  presuming,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly hinted,  that  no  one  who  has  the  least  interest 
in  shooting,  either  as  a  sportsman  or  a  naturalist,  could 
willingly  be  without  such  a  portable,  cheap,  and  yet 
such  a  very  superior  work.* 

**  Since  the  last  edition,  Mr.  Yarrell  has  completed  his  splendid 
work  on  ornithology  ;  and,  of  course,  added  many  things  that  were 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Bewick. 
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If  you  shoot  a  curious  bird,  and  have  not  the  means 
of  getting  it  stuffed  while  fresh,  you  may  preserve  the 
skin  of  it  for  many  months  by  putting  therein  dry  tow 
and  powdered  ginger.  May  and  June  are  the  worst 
months  for  the  moth  ;  and,  just  then,  camphor  is  a  good 
addition.  But  for  moth  in  evert  state,  the  never- 
failing^  though  poisonous  remedy  is,  corrosive  sub- 
limate dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  To  skin  a  bird, 
open  him,  either  on  one  side  or  down  the  back. 

I  have,  as  proposed  at  the  beginning,  marked  only 
those  of  the  broad-billed  birds  which  are  jit  for  the 
table ;  and  this  has  been  done  as  a  caution  against  the 
imposition  of  market-men  and  poulterers,  who,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  little  hesitation  in  serving  you  with 
a  couple  oigrey  geese  or  hurrough  ducks,  by  way  of 
a  "  delicate  bottom  dish  for  your  second  course." 

Although  it  is  not  meant  to  dwell  here  on  a  subject 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  a  cookery  book,  yet  it 
would  be  very  hard  not  to  have  some  consideration  for 
many,  who  would  rather  see  one  bird  roasted  and  well 
frothed  up  on  a  table,  than  ten  thousand  springing 
from  a  stubble,  or  feeding  under  the  moon.  Let  it 
therefore  be  observed,  that  in  choosing  birds  you 
camiot  be  guided  better  than  by  selecting  those  which, 
of  their  kind,  are  the  heaviest  in  weight  and  the  least 
beautiful  in  plumage. 

Young  birds  may  be  distinguished  by  the  softness 
of  their  quills^  which  in  older  ones  will  be  hard  and 
white.  The  females  are,  in  general,  preferable  to  the 
males :  they  are  more  juicy,  and  seldom  so  tough.  For 
example,  a  hen  pheasant*  or  a  duck  is  to  be  preferred 

*  P^yided  it  is  not  a  verj  ifarA-coloured  one,  which  would  de- 
i^ote  its  being  an  old  barren  hen.     Snch  birds^  bj  the  waj,  should 
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to  a  cock  pheasant  or  a  mallard*  The  eld  pheasants 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  l&ngth  and  sharpness  of 
their  spurs^  which,  in  the  younger  ones,  are  short  and 
blunt  Old  partridges  are  always  to  be  known,  during^ 
the  early  part  of  the  season^  by  their  legs  being  of  & 
pale  Uue^  instead  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  so  that,  when 
a  Londoner  receives  his  brace  of  blue-legged  birds  in 
September,  he  should  immediately  snap  their  legs^  and 
draw  out  the  sinews^  by  means  of  pulling  off  the  feetj 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  torment  him,  like  so  many 
strings,  when  he  would  be  wishing  to  enjoy  his  repast. 
This  remedy  of  making  the  leg  tender  removes  the  ob- 
jection to  old  birds,  provided  the  weather  will  admit  of 
their  being  sufficiently  kept ;  and  indeed  they  are  then 
often  preferable,  from  having  a  higher  flavour. 

If  birds  are  overkeptj  their  legs  will  be  dry,  theb 
eyes  much  sunk^  and  the  vent  will  become  soft  and 
somewhat  discoloured.  The  first  pUice  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  beginning  to  be  high^  is  the  inside  of 
their  biUsj  where  it  is  not  amiss  to  put  some  heather, 
straw,  or  spice,  if  you  want  them  to  keep  for  any  length 
of  time.  Birds  that  have  fcMen  in  the  water^  or  have 
not  had  time  to  get  cold^  should  never  be  packed  like 
others,  but  sent  openly  and  dressed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Partridges  are  often  spoiled  in  September  by  being  put 
to  ferment  in  a  large  bag  or  pannier,  which  is  carried 
by  men  on  horseback. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  by  some  one,  on  seeing  the 
engraving  of  mounted  markers,  (for  which,  by  the 
way,  it  has  long  proved  difficult  to  select  any  thing 


always  be  destroyed  as  vermin^  because  they  take  to  tudtmg  the 
eggs  of  the  others. 
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briginal  in  common  field-shootings)  why  are  the  par* 
tridges  carried  on  a  pcle  ?  The  reason  is  this :  —  if 
you  put  many  birds  together  in  a  bag,  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  and  fag  about  with  them,  partictdarly 
an  horsdxjxk^  the  wfider  ones,  at  all  events,  are  only  fit 
for  entrSes,  or  cats'  meat.  If  you  hang  them  up  in 
any  thing — stiU  they  are  liable  to  be  shaken,  as  well 
as  to  have  their  heads  pulled  off.  But  a  pole,  from 
requiring  two  people,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  stea- 
dily carried;  and  thus  your  birds  are  kept  cleaner 
than  by  other  means.  Here  we  have  a  hint  for  both 
the  chasseur  and  the  gourmand. 

Sportsmen  are  often  heartily  abused  by  their  ac- 
quaintance (I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to  hackney  the 
word  friends  quite  so  fluently  as  I*  ought  to  do)  for 
sending  them  "  tough  and  good-for-nothing  game," 
while  all  the  blame  should  in  many  instances  rest 
with  themselves,  or  their  pudding-headed  cook,  who, 
may  be,  dresses  an  old  pheasant  or  hare  the  very 
day  after  it  was  killed,  or  perhaps,  while  engrossed  in 
a  story  or  argument,  leaves  it  to  roast  away,  till  there 
remains  neither  juice  nor  flavour. 

All  game,  &c.  should  be  kept  till  properly  tender ; 
or,  if  uHznted  in  a  hurry,  it  may  be  picked,  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloth,  and  thus  buried  in  the  earth  for  a  few 
hours  before  it  is  dressed.  This  is  the  custom  abroad, 
where  I  have  supped  on  wildfowl,  perfectly  tender,  that 
were  killed  since  an  early  dinner  on  the  same  day. 

Birds  that  are  dressed  so  soon  after  being  killed  as 
scarcely  to  have  become  cold,  are  more  tender  than 
if  put  by  for  a  night  and  afterwards  not  kept  long 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  them  kept 
a  very  long  time,  for  any  particular  purpose,  powdered 
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charcoal  (for  game,  venison,  or  any  thing,)  is  the  best 
recipe  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to  procure. 

P.  S.  When  I  wrote  this,  I  had  quite  forgotten  to 
mention  also  chloride  of  lime.  But  if  you  have  an 
ice-house^  put  your  game  there,  and  you  want  no 
further  prescriptions. 

Keep  your  game  in  a  safe^  or  a  well  secured  larder, 
to  avoid  flies :  and  to  get  rid  of  rats^  you  have  only  to 
leave  out,  for  their  supper,  a  red  herririg^  which  you 
must  first  split  open,  and  then  occasionally  heat  before 
the  fire :  while  you  put  over  and  into  it  about  as  much 
corrosive  svblimate  of  mercury  as  would  lie  on  a  half- 
crown.     The  rats,  when  they  have  eaten  of  this,  will 
shortly  afterwards  adjourn  to  the  water ;  and,  instead 
of  returning,  there  drink  themselves  to  death.  This  is 
a  far  more  certain  recipe  to  destroy  rats  than  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  which  was  before  named  in  this  work. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  also,  en  passant^  that 
the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  is  a  never  failing 
remedy  to  destroy  hugs^  if  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine, 
and  well  worked,  with  a  paint  brush,  into  the  joints 
and  crevices  of  furniture.     But  you  can  never  depend 
on  completely  annihilating  the  breed  of  them,  till  you 
do  away  with  papering  the  walls  of  town  bed-rooms. 

N.  B.  Be  very  carefvl  how  you  handle^  or  where  you 
leave^  this  preparation^  it  being  poison. 

Q.  What  has  this  last  recipe  to  do  with  sporting? 

A.  The  citizens  have  been  enlightening  us  country 
shooters  with  a  new  system  of  instructions  for  killing 
our  game,  and  therefore  the  least  that  I  can  do  in  re- 
turn is  to  give  them  a  short  recipe  for  killing  theirs. 

With  regard  to  dressing  birds,  there  are  so  many 
various  methods,  for  which  every  cook  or  epicure  has 
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his  fitvourite  receipt,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  enter 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  so  many  fail  in  adapting  their 
sauces  to  toUdfowlj  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
one  that  has  been  preferred  to  about  fifty  others ;  and 
was,  at  one  time,  not  to  be  got  without  the  fee  of  a 
guinea. 

RECIPE  FOR  SAUCE  TO  WILDFOWL. 

Port  wine,  or  claret  -  -  -  -     1  glass. 

Sauce  ^  la  Russe*  (the  older  it  is  the  better)      1  table  spoonful. 
Catsup  -  -  -  -  -     1  ditto. 

Lemon  juice  -  -  -  -  -     1  ditto. 

Lemon  peel  -  -  -  -  -     1  slice. 

Shalot  (large)  -  -  -  -     1,  cut  in  slices. 

Cayenne  pepper  (the  darkest,  not  that  like 

brickdust)  -  -  -  -4  grains. 

Mace  -  ->  -  •  -lor2  blades. 

To  be  scalded,  strained,  and  added  to  the  mere  gravy,  which  comes 

from  the  bird  in  roasting. 
To  complete  this,  the  fowl  should  be  cut  up  in  a  silver  dish,  that 

has  a  lamp  under,  while  the  sauce  is  simmering  with  it. 
Let  a  goose,  or  any  strong  or  fat  wildfowl,  be  roasted  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  onion,  and  a  pared  lemon,  in  the  inside ;  as 
this  will  draw  out  the  strong  fat,  and  give  the  bird  a  milder 
taste. 

Water-birds,  in  order  to  be  less  susceptible  of  cold, 
are,  by  nature,  of  a  warmer  temperament  than  land- 
birds.  This  may  be  proved  by  cookery:  —  for  in- 
stance, a  common  fowl  to  be  roasted,  or  boiled,  wiU 
require  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  whereas  a  tame 
duck,  of  equal  size,  will  be  done  in  half  an  hour.f 

*  Introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Aveling,  in  Albemarle  Street,  and 
now  sold  there  by  his  successors. 

f  Vide  an  admirable  little  book  on  plain  cookery,  with  valuable 
receipts  and  good  advice  on  other  things,  written  by  Mrs.  Childe, 
in  America,  and  called  the  ''  Frugal  Housewife,**  and  which  every 
campaigner,  or  sportsman,  should  have  in  his  possession. 
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This  is  an  observation  worthy  of  notice  for  the  natu-> 
ralisty  the  sportsman,  and  the  cook* 

While  on  the  subject  of  poultry,  I  have  the  kind 
permission  of  C.  H.  Massiah,  Esq.,  whose  fowls  and 
ducks  surpass  all  that  I  ever  tasted,  to  publish  his 
discovery,  by  which  they  become  far  more  delicate  in 
flavour,  and  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  It  is  merely  to  deprive  them  of  all  food,  and 
allow  them  an  abundant  supply  of  clean  water,  for 
the  last  48  hours  before  they  are  killed. 

Hares  and  rabbits,  when  oldj  have  blunt  claws ;  are 
broad  across  the  back ;  their  ears  are  very  tough ;  and 
when  cut,  their  Jlesh  curls  up^  and  remains  dry.  The 
first  joint  of  their  foreleg  is  larger  and  stiffer  than  in 
young  ones,  and  their  jawbones  are  very  hard.  In 
young  hares  and  rabbits  all  is  the  reverse  to  this :  tiieir 
ears  are  easily  torn,  and  their  jawbones  may  be  cracked 
with  the  forefinger  and  thumb. 
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Have  been  such  a  universal  subject  for  every  sporting 
writer,  that  scarcely  a  word  can  be  said  about  them, 
but  that  of  which  we  may  find  the  counterpart  in 
some  publication  or  other.  Every  one  has  his  own 
caprice,  or  fancy,  about  pointers,  setters,  and  spaniels ; 
and  we  meet,  almost  every  day,  with  some  fresh  man, 
who  has  got  the  best  dog  in  England. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that,  with  all  the  per- 
fection to  which  we  have  brought  both  the  breeding 
and  breaking  of  these  animals,  we  are  not  always  suf- 
ficiently particular.  In  the  one,  we  are  apt  to  let  them 
degenerate  for  want  of  a  proper  cross ;  and,  in  the 
other,  we  are  too  well  contented  (provided  they  have 
"  plenty  of  hunt  in  them")  with  their  merely  being 
broken  well  to  back  and  stand,  without  regarding  the 
importance  of  their  lying  doicn  to  charge^  and  being 
stanch  from  chasing  hares  or  rabbits.  Putting  the 
credit  of  our  dogs  entirely  out  of  the  question,  we  for- 
get the  number  of  shots  they  spring  by  committing 
such  faults. 

If  you  want  game,  take  old  dogs.  Young  ones, 
however  fleet  and  well  broken,  know  little  more  than 
the  A  B  c  of  their  business,  while  old  ones  are  up  to 
every  kind  of  trick. 

I  shall  now  give  engravings,  of  a  check  collar,  and 
an  iron  puzzle,  that  will,  at  once,  do  more  towards 
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dog-breaking  than  a  whole  treatise,  which  would  be 
redundant  to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  sportsmen, 
and  set  all  the  others  asleep. 

CHECK  COLLAR  FOR  BREAKING  POINTERS^  Ac. 


EXFI.AHATION. 


A.  Pin  which  screws  out,  to  let  the  dog's  head  in.  The  rope, 
on  being  suddenly  pulled,  draws  the  rings  into  a  comer  of  the 
triangle ;  and  almost  chokes  the  dog,  bj  the  pressure  of  B.  B. 


IRON 
PUZZLE 


for  ditto ; 


to  be  put  on  with  two  leather  straps :  the  hind  one  to  be  buckled 
over  the  dog's  head  ;  and  the  fore  one  round  his  lower  jaw  ;  so  as 
for  the  cross  to  project  under  the  front  of  it. 
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I  shall,  however,  make  one  observation,  which  is, 
that  a  dog  is  far  more  likely  to  become  a  first-rate 
one,  by  being  made  a  companion  of,  and  corrected 
by  rating  and  shaming  him,  than  by  being  kept 
entirely  away  from  the  breaker,  except  to  be  taken 
to  the  field,  and  there  flogged  for  every  favlt  he  com- 
mits. I  had  a  friend  in  Dorsetshire,  who  was  not 
only  one  of  the  best  shots  that  ever  lived,  but  who 
had,  perhaps,  the  very  best  dogs  in  Europe,  and  I 
know  this  was  his  plan. 

[In  the  fourth  edition,  I  observed  that  any  one  who 
had  been  much  in  the  west  of  England  would  know 
who  I  meant ;  but  I  now  sincerely  regret  to  add  that 
this  gentleman  died  in  1825.  While  he  lived,  the 
public  mention  of  his  name  might  have  been  thought 
a  liberty ;  but  now  that  he  is  no  more,  I  feel  it  a  duty 
— a  tribute  due  to  his  memory.  The  sportsman  alluded 
to  was  Bayles  Wardell,  Esq.,  who,  take  him  for  every 
thing,  was  one  of  the  very  best  shooting  sportsmen  that 
ever  went  into  a  field !  To  say  of  any  man  that  he 
was  the  best  shot  in  England,  would  be  as  bold  an  as- 
sertion as  to  say  that  there  was  any  man  in  England 
who  could  shoot  better  than  Mr.  Wardell !] 

With  regard  to  spaniels,  they  are,  nine  times  in  ten, 
so  badly  broken  in,  as,  in  general,  to  be  only  fit  to 
drive  a  large  wood ;  but,  if  taught  to  keep  always 
vnthin  half  a  gunshot^  they  are  the  best  dogs  in  exist- 
ence for  working  among  hassocks  and  briars.  They 
should  be  trained  very  young,  or  they  require  an  un- 
merciful deal  of  flogging ;  and  it  is  sometimes  advi- 
sable, at  first,  to  hunt  them  with  a  forefoot  tied  up 
in  the  collar. 
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If  you  have  occasion  to  punish  a  dog,  which  I  should 
recommend  having  recourse  to  as  little  as  possible, 
never  kick  him,  for  by  such  means  you  may  do  him  an 
injury.  I  know  a  sportsman  in  Hampshire  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  dog  by  giving  him  one  un- 
lucky kick  !  Always,  therefore,  flog  your  dog  with  a 
whip  or  switch.  To  do  this,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  the  risk  of  his  getting  loose,  or  biting  you,  hold 
his  head  between  your  knees,  by  which  means  you 
properly  secure  him,  and  have  a  fiill  command  of  his 
i>ack,  without  being  liable  to  strike  him  in  a  tender 
•part. 

K  an  obstinate  dog  will  not  come  out  of  cover  when 
repeatedly  called  —  be  silent:  —  he  wiU  then  begin  to 
listen  for  you  —  and,  through  fear  of  being  left  behind, 
will  most  likely  come  sneaking  out,  so  as  to  be  caught 
for  a  timely  flagellation. 
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I  must  have  been  asleep  up  to  1844,  not  to  hav6 
thought  of  this  till  now,  Varley's  drawing  of  it  is  so 
good  as  to  require  no  explanation,  further  than  to 
observe,  that  a  few  pennyworth  of  light  cord  answers 
better  than  any  thing  for  this;  because  it  does  not 
absorb  the  damp  in  rain,  or  when  dogs  have  to  work 
in  wet  places ;  and  this  has  always  been  the  great 
objection  to  leather.  The  collar  is  a  fixture  for  the 
day ;  and,  by  letting  one  of  the  loops  slip  off  the  end 
of  the  stick,  the  dog  is  released  as  quick  as  the  dis- 
charge of  a  detonator.  If  a  keeper  has  to  hold  his 
dog  and  shoot  too,  he  only  wants  a  swivel  to  his  belt 
instead  of  the  two  bits  of  stick,  to  hold  this  two-penny 
apparatus. 

All  competition  in  the  present  day  is  for  the  lowest 
price,  and  not,  as  formerly,  for  the  best  article.  But 
this  dog-slip  happens  to  answer  for  both ;  it  having 
proved  to  be,  as  the  blacking-puffers  advertise,  —  the 
"  cheapest  and  best." 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOGS. 

Here  we  are  a  little  in  the  dark.  Every  canine 
brute,  that  is  nearly  as  big  as  a  jackass,  and  as  hairy  as 
a  bear,  is  denominated  9,  fine  Newfoundland  dog.  Very 
different,  however,  are  both  the  proper  Labrador  and 
St.  John's  breed  of  these  animals ;  at  least,  many  cha- 
racteristic points  are  required,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them. 

The  one  is  very  large ;  strong  in  the  limbs ;  rough 
haired ;  small  in  the  head ;  and  carries  his  tail  very 
high.  He  is  kept  in  that  country  for  drawing  sledges 
fuU  of  wood,  from  inland  to  the  sea  shore,  where  he 
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is  also  veiy  useful,  by  his  immense  strength  and  sa- 
gacity, among  wrecks,  and  other  disasters  in  boisterous 
weather. 

The  other,  hy  far  the  beat  for  every  kind  of  shooting^ 
is  ofitener  black  than  of  another  colour,  and  scarcely 
bigger  than  a  pointer.  He  is  made  rather  long  in  the 
head  and  nose ;  pretty  deep  in  the  chest ;  very  fine  in 
the  legs ;  has  short  or  smooth  hair ;  does  not  carry  his 
tail  so  much  curled  as  the  other  ;  and  is  extremely 
quick  and  active  in  running,  swimming,  or  fighting. 

Newfoundland  dogs  are  so  expert  and  savage,  when 
fighting,  that  they  generally  contrive  to  seize  some 
vital  part,  and  often  do  a  serious  injury  to  their  an- 
tagonist. I  should,  therefore,  mention,  that  the  ordy 
way  to  get  them  immediately  off  is  to  put  a  rope,  or 
handkerchief  round  their  necks,  and  keep  tightening 
it,  by  which  means  their  breath  will  be  gone,  and  they 
will  instantly  be  choked  from  their  hold. 

The  St.  John's  breed  of  these  dogs  is  chiefly  used 
on  their  native  coast  by  fishermen.  Their  sense  of 
smelling  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Their  discrimina- 
tion of  scent,  in  following  a  wounded  pheasant  through 
a  whole  covert  full  of  game,  or  a  pinioned  wild  fowl 
through  a  furze  brake,  or  warren  of  rabbits,  appears 
almost  impossible.  (It  may,  perhaps,  be  unneces- 
sary to  observe,  that  rabbits  are  generally  very  plen- 
tifiil,  and  thrive  exceedingly  near  the  sea  shore.  It, 
therefore,  often  happens,  that  wigeon,  as  they  fly,  and 
are  shot  by  night,  fall  among  furze  brakes,  which  are 
fiill  of  rabbits.) 

The  real  Newfoundland  dog  may  be  broken  in  to  any 
kind  of  shooting;  and,  without  additional  instruction, 
is  generally  under  such  command,  that  he  may  be 
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safely  kept  in,  if  required  to  be  taken  out  with  pointers* 
For  finding  wounded  game,  of  every  description,  there 
is  not  his  equal  in  the  canine  race ;  and  he  is  a  sine 
qvA  non  in  the  general  pursuit  of  wildfowl. 

Poole  was,  till  of  late  years,  the  best  place  to  buy 
Newfoundland  dogs ;  either  just  imported,  or  broken 
in ;  but  now  they  are  become  much  more  scarce,  owing 

(the  sailors  observe)  to  the  strictness  of"  those 

the  tax-gatherers."  I  should  always  recommend  buying 
these  dogs  ready  broken ;  as,  by  the  cruel  process  of 
half  starving  them,  the  fowlers  teach  them  almost  every 
thing ;  and,  by  the  time  they  are  well  trained,  the 
chances  are,  that  they  have  got  over  the  distemper, 
with  which  this  species,  in  particular,  is  sometimes 
carried  beyond  recovery. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  Newfoundland  dog  do  what 
you  wish,  you  must  encourage  him,  and  use  gentle 
means,  or  he  will  turn  sulky ;  but  to  deter  hhnfrom 
any /at^ft,  you  may  rate  or  beat  him. 

I  have  tried  poodles,  but  always  found  them  inferior 
in  strength,  scent,  and  courage.  They  are  "also  very 
apt  to  be  sea-sick.  The  PorUand  dogs  are  superior 
to  thern. 

A  water-dog  should  not  be  allowed  to  jump  out 
of  a  boat,  unless  ordered  so  to  do,  as  it  is  not  always 
required ;  and,  therefore,  needless  that  he  should  wet 
himself,  and  every  thing  about  him,  without  necessity. 

For  a  punt,  or  canoe,  always  make  choice  of  the 
smallest  Newfoundland  dog  that  you  can  procure ;  as 
the  smaller  he  is,  the  less  water  he  brings  into  your 
boat  after  being  sent  out ;  the  less  cumbersome  he 
is  when  afloat ;  and  the  quicker  he  can  pursue 
crippled  birds  upon  the  mud.     A  bitch  is  always  to  be 
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preferred  to  a  dog  in  frosty  weather,  from  being,  by 
nature,  less  obstructed  in  landing  on  the  ice. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  want  a  Newfoundland 
dog  only  as  a  retriever  for  covert  shooting,  then  the 
case  becomes  diflferent ;  as  here  you  require  a  strong 
animal,  that  will  easily  trot  through  the  young  wood 
and  high  grass  with  a  large  hare  or  pheasant  in  his 
mouth. 
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Are  so  universally  prescribed  for,  and  in  so  many- 
different  ways,  that  it  will  be  needless  to  treat  on  any 
tiling  farther  than  the  most  common  evils  that  happen 
to  them ;  the  Distemper,  the  Mange,  Sore  Feet,  get- 
ting lamed  by  Thorns,  &c.  &c.,  with  the  prescription, 
which  I  h^Yt  found  to  answer  best  for  each. 

DISTEMPER. 

To  enumerate  the  various  recipes  for  this  sometimes 
incurable  disease  would  require  a  volume  ;  but,  of  all 
that  I  have  yet  tried,  none  has  answered  better  than 
the  one  I  shall  here  give  ;  and,  as  the  remedy  is  so 
innocent,  it  may  be  safely  administered,  where  there 
exists  even  a  doubt  as  to  a  dog  having  the  distemper. 

The  following  prescriptions  are  each  about  a  dose  for  a  fiill  grown 
pointer.  Thej  must,  of  course,  be  increased  or  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  dog. 

RECIPE. 

Opium  -  -  -  -  -     3  grains. 

Emetic  tartar  (an  invaluable  medicine)  -     5  grains. 

To  be  given  at  night. 

Repeat  the  dose,  every  third  night,  till  the  dog  is 
recovered ;  taking  care  to  keep  him  in  a  warm  place, 
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and  always  fed  with  a  warm  liquid  diet,  such  as  broth, 
gruel,  &c. 

J£  the  Bostrils  should  discharge,  have  them  washed, 
or  syringed,  twice  a  day,  with  a  lotion  of  alum,  or 
sugar  of  lead ;  putting  about  half  an  ounce  of  either 
to  a  pint  of  water. 

The  following  is  a  recipe,  which  no  bribe  could 
tempt  the  vendor  to  part  with;  but,  by  means  of 
some  very  clever  chymists,  I  have  ascertained  it  to  be 
simply  as  follows :  —  (after  some  trouble  in  discovering 
the  proportions,  and  discarding  the  ingredients  by 
means  of  which  it  was  disguised  in  a  pill.) 

RECIPR 

For  a  Half-Grown  Pointeb:  — 

Jalap  powder  -  -  -  -    25  grains. 

Calomel      -  -  -  -  -      5  grains. 

Made  into  a  pill  with  a  little  gum  water. 

Fob  a  Full-Grown  Pointee  :  — 

Jalap  powder  •  -  -  -     30  grains. 

Calomel      -  -  -  -  -      8  grains. 

Mixed  as  above. 

One  of  these  doses,  mixed  with  butter,  or  in  a 
small  piece  of  meat,  should  be  given  to  the  dog  every 
other  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  food 
should  be  light  and  easy  to  digest ;  and  the  lotion,  if 
required  for  the  nostrils,  should  be  observed  here,  as 
before  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  the  trouble  we  had  to  discover 
this  simple  recipe,  I  should  prefer  the  one  first  given^ 
because  there  is  less  chance  of  a  dog  taking  cold  with 
that,  than  with  any  kind  of  mercurial  preparation. 
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Since  my  earlier  publications,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  the  following  recipe  from  Dr.  Taylor,  of  East 
Yarmouth ;  and  from  its  great  repute,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it,  I  am 
induced  (though  I  have  not  yet  tried  it)  to  give  this 
recipe  insertion. 

RECIPE. 

Gum  gambouge       -  -  -  -     20  grains. 

White  hellebore  powder       -  -  -     30  grains. 

To  be  made  in  six  balb. 

One  to  be  given  to  a  full  grown  dog,  six  following  mornings  (or 

half  the  quantity  to  a  puppy). 

The  dog  to  be  kept  warm,  and  fed  on  milk  and  grueL 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  letter  of  an  old 
sportsman  to  a  friend  of  mine  — 

"3d  February,  1832. 
"  The  recipe,  No.  3.,  for  distemper,  I  can  assure  the  Colonel,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  old  keeper  (Brooks),  is 
invaluable.     Dr.  Taylor,  it  appears,  first  communicated  it  to  your 
friend. 

"  For  the  Yellows  —  a  disease  little  less  destructive,  the  same 
experienced  sportsman  gives,  with  invariable  success, 
3  grains  of  calomel, 
6  ditto  of  rhubarb, 
12  ditto  of  jalap, 
made  up  in  three  balls,  one  to  be  taken  each  morning  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

"I  may  remark  that,  in  alluding  to  the  first-mentioned  recipe  for 
the  distemper,  the  quantity 

30  grains  of  white  hellebore, 
20  ditto  of  gambouge, 
should  be  made  up  in  nine 'balls  instead  of  six,  as  the  *  Instructions' 
say  (page  253.). 

"  With  every  deference  to  so  perfect  a  sportsman  as  Colonel  H. 
is,  I  venture  to  offer  these  hints  for  the  next  edition  of  a  work  that 
has  become  the  standard  in  Field  Sports." 
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By  an  anonjnnous  letter,  (for  which  I  beg  leave  to 
thank  the  author  of  it,  whoever  he  may  be,)  I  was 
induced,  with  the  able  assistance  of  a  medical  sports- 
man, to  try,  as  a  preventive  to  the  distemper,  the  vac^ 
cine  hiocvlation.  We  made  the  experiment  on  several 
dogs,  and  we  could  not  afterwards  hear  that  any  one 
of  them  had  taken  the  disease.  But  whether  this 
was  the  effect  of  chance,  or  whether  the  remedy  can 
always  be  depended  on,  I  must  leave  to  the  decision 
of  those  persons  who  are  better  versed  in  dogs  than 
myself.  At  all  events,  the  remedy  is  so  innocent  that 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  it ;  and  I  shall  con- 
clude under  this  head,  with  the  insertion  of  the  letter, 
which,  after  what  I  have  said,  it  would  be  negligent 
to  omit. 


'^  As  a  stranger  I  know  not  what  business  I  have  to 
trouble  70U,  but,  from  the  subject  of  my  letter,  you  will,  as  a  sports- 
man, probably  pardon  the  intrusion.  I  should  tell  you  I  have  lately 
purchased  your  *  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,'  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  flatter,  when  I  say,  it  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  shooting 
I  ever  read.  And  since,  from  its  originality  and  excellence,  I  haye 
no  doubt  it  will  go  through  another  edition,  I  am  induced  to  hope 
you  will,  in  a  future  edition,  say  something  on-  a  preventive  of  dis- 
temper in  dogs,  which  has  been  la^tely  tried,  if  after  a  trial  you 
should  find  it  to  answer.  About  two  years  ago,  when  in  Sussex,  I 
had  frequently  heard  at  table,  that  inoculating  a  dog  with  the  cow- 
pox  virus  would  prevent  it  from  having  the  distemper.  About  half 
a  year  afterwards,  having  a  pointer  puppy,  a  few  months  old,  I  in- 
oculated it.  The  dog  has  never  had  the  distemper  yet;  but  since 
dogs  sometimes  escape  this  cruel  disease  till  old  age,  and  sometimes 
entirely,  this  can  be  no  proof.  However,  you  may  possibly  deem 
the  supposed  preventive  worth  a  trial ;  and,  as  no  one  is  a  greater 
friend  of  the  dog  than  I  am,  it  would  afford  me  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure if  you  should  find  it  succeed,  and  make  it  known.     After 
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reading  jour  publication,  Sir,  no  one  can  doubt  of  your  being  a 
sportsman,  and  as  such,  jou  must  feel  an  affection  for  your  faithful 
companions  in  the  field  ;  and  since  this  will  plead  for  me,  and  I 
shall  ask  your  bookseller  whether  he  cannot  make  this  reach  you 
without  putting  you  to  the  unnecessary  expense  of  postage,  I  shall 
make  no  further  apology.  But  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Most  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
"London,  October,  1816.  "CANTS  AMICUS." 

"P.S. — I  should  observe,  the  part  where  I  inoculated  my  dog 
was  on  the  Inside  of  the  foreleg,  under  the  shoulder.  It  was  done 
by  cutting  a  very  small  place  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  rubbing 
the  bone,  or  quiU,  charged  with  the  virus,  into  the  wound.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  wound,  a  few  days  after,  I  was  afraid  the 
virus  had  not  taken  effect,  but  I  have  been  told  that  this  slight  ap- 
pearance is  usuaL 

"  P.  Hawker,  Esq.** 

1838.  I  have  ever  since  adopted  the  plan  of  vacci- 
nation ;  and  so  little,  if  any,  has  been  the  effect  of 
distemper  after  it,  that  I  have  not  lost  a  dog  since  the 
year  1816.  Many  thanks  to  my  anonymous  friend  for 
the  hint. 

MANGE,  COMMON  OR  RED. 

RECIPE. 

Sulphur  vivum     -  -  -  .  4  ounces. 

Hellebore  powder  -  -  -  2  ditto. 

Bay-berry  powder  -  -  -  2  ditto. 

Spirits  of  turpentine         -  -  -  1  ditto. 

Hogslard  (to  form  it  into  an  ointment)  -  ^  pound. 

The  dog  to  be  first  washed  with  lime-water ;  and, 
when  dry,  to  be  well  rubbed  with  some  of  the  oint- 
ment on  the  parts  affected.  The  washing  and  dress- 
ing to  be  repeated  every  two  days. 
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Give  the  dog  half  a  drachm  of  nitre  and  a  drachm 
of  sulphur  daily,  for  ten  days. 

It  will  be  best  to  keep  the  dog  free  from  getting 
very  cold  or  wet  during  this  process,  which,  by  the 
by,  very  rarely  fails  to  cure  in  two  or  three  appli- 
cations. 

In  1837  I  had  given  to  me  another  recipe,  which 
I  found  even  superior  to  the  foregoing  one,  and  with 
which  the  same  care  must  be  taken  with  the  dog. 

4  ounces  of  flour  of  sulphur. 
4  ditto  of  sulphur  vivum. 
1  ditto  of  white  precipitate. 
1  ditto  of  strong  mercurial  ointment. 
1  ditto  of  Cape  aloes,  in  powder. 
1  pint  and  a  half  of  neat's  foot  oil. 
This  liniment  to  be  applied  every  Sd  or  4th  day. 

The  following  is  another  remedy,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  which  dogs  may  be  worked,  or  even  go  in  the 
water.  The  simple  article  required  for  this  can  only 
be  procured  on  the  sea  coast. 

Rub  the  parts  affected  every  other  day  with  the  strongest  bitters, 
which  are  extracted  from  the  salt,  and  are  to  be  had  at  the  salt- 
urns,  by  the  name  of  glauber.  This  kind  of  embrocation  may 
be  kept,  for  some  time,  in  bottles,  if  wanted  to  send  inland. 

I  now  decidedly  prefer  this  to  all  other  remedies. 


SORE  FEET. 

To  keep  a  dog's  feet  hard  and  sound,  the  best  way 
is  to  wash  them  with  brine  or  pot-liquor,  every  day 
after  coming  in ;  because,  if  once  suffered  to  get  raw, 
they  are  so  apt  to  smart  (and  particularly  if  any  thing 
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is  applied),  that  the  dog  makes  them  worse,  by  gnaw- 
ing and  biting  at  them  to  allay  the  itching. 

If  any  further  remedy  was  required,  I  should  prefer 
the  following 

RECIPE. 

OU  of  vitriol  -  -  -  .         5  drops. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  -  -  -        1  ounce. 

A  little  of  which  should  be  applied,  vrith  a  feather, 
after  first  washing  the  feet. 


THORNS. 

"  For  thorns,"  says  Mr.  Daniel,  "  a  plaster  of  black 
pitch  is  the  best  cure  for  man,  horse,  or  dog ;  and  has 
succeeded  after  all  other  things  have  failed."  I  must, 
however  (to  speak  as  I  have  found  it),  observe,  that  a 
poultice  of  Unseed  meal  surpasses  every  remedy  I  have 
yet  tried,  provided  the  thorn  cannot  be  extracted,  or 
cut  out.  But  if  the  thorn  can  be  got  rid  of,  I  should 
let  the  dog  complete  the  cure  with  the  most  healing  of 
all  applications  —  his  own  tongue ;  by  which  there  is 
no  risk  of  softening  or  irritating  his  feet. 


PHYSIC 

Should  be  given  to  dogs  before  they  begin  their  hard 
work.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  mixture  of  one  ounce 
of  jalap  and  a  pint  of  syrup  of  bwkthom.  With  a 
large  table  spoonful  of  this  mixture  every  dog  should 
be  drenched  twice  in  each  of  the  two  weeks  preceding 
the  sporting  season.     The  dogs  should  also,  in  hot 
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weather,  have  some  pieces  of  brimstone  in  their  water- 
troughs.  If  people  would  only  take  this  trouble,  we 
should  not  so  often  hear  of  dogs  going  mad,  or  drop- 
ping down  dead  in  the  field. 


STEAINS  OR  BRUISES. 

I  have  always  found,  that  an  immediate  and  long 
continued  application  of  water,  as  hot  as  it  can  possibly 
he  bdrne^  is,  in  these  cases,  the  best  fomentation  that 
can  be  applied  to  man  or  beast. 

After  this,  you  may  use,  with  wet  rags,  the  follow- 
ing saturnine  lotion :  — 

RECIPE. 
Acetated  lead       ....        2  ounces. 
Yin^ary  and  water,  of  each  -  -        ^  pint. 

Mixed  together.* 

When  the  inflammation  is  completely  removed,  rub 
the  parts  with  the  following  embrocation :  — 

*  I  think  it  proper  to  express  my  thanks  for  an  amendment  to 
this  recipe  in  the  '*  Sporting  Magazine,"  which,  I  am  proud  to  see, 
speaks  so  handsomely  of  this  work ;  though,  by  the  way,  I  regret 
that  I  should  have  led  the  editor  to  suppose  I  was  attached  to  the 
old  game-laws.  On  the  contrary,  though  I  wished  them  at  all 
events  to  have  been  made  clear,  yet  I  always  disapproved  of  them. 

*^  The  medical  advice  in  the  diseases  of  dogs  is  rational,  but  we 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  depend  on  the  Turpeth  mineral,  as  a 
cure  for  madness."  [This  is  ^Ir.  Beckford's  remedy,  and  merely 
quoted  by  me.]  *'  In  the  embrocation  for  strains,  the  water  should 
be  omitted,  and  the  quantity  of  vinegar  doubled.  Distilled  vinegar, 
decomposing  the  lead  entirely,  makes  the  neatest,  if  not  the  most 
efficacious  medicine." 
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EECIPE. 

Soft  soap        -  -  •  -  -  1  oonoe. 

Spirit  of  wine  -  -  -  -  1  ditto. 

Oil  of  turpentine         -  -  -  -  I  ditto. 

Green  elder  ointment  ...  .  i  ditto. 

ANOTHER  BECIPE, 

Lately  given  me  for  man^  as  well  as  dog,  is  — 

Equal  parts  of  ox-gall,  quite  freshy  and  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine* 

POISON. 

Give,  aa  soon  as  possible^ 

Emetic  tartar,  dissolred  in  warm  water,  15  grains  : 
and  after  this  has  taken  effect. 

Castor  oil  -  -  -  -    2  ounces ; 

keeping  the  dog  warm  during  its  operation. 

BITES  OP  VIPERS,  &c. 

Apply  the  following  mixture :  — 

Green  elder  ointment,  and  sarin  ointment,  equal  quantities. 

Let  the  dog  be  kept  on  a  low  and  cool  diet. 

I  have  been  told,  by  a  friend  in  Norfolk,  that  the 
fat  of  vipers^  taken  out,  boiled  down,  and  kept  (like 
goosegrease)  is  a  never-failing  remedy  for  this,  and 
almost  every  other,  poison ;  but  that  it  gives  pain  on 
the  first  application.  From  the  confidence  I  have  in 
every  thing  which  this  gentleman  states,  I  am  induced 
to  insert  the  recipe ;  but,  not  having  tried  it,  I  cannot 
answer  for  its  efficacy. 
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BITE  OF  A  MAD  DOG. 

If  a  dog  is  bitten,  or  "Suspected  to  have  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  let  him  immediately  be  conveyed,  with 
the  greatest  caution,  to  some  very  detached  place; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  if  no  remedy  is  used,  a  short 
time  wiU  determine  whether  he  has  been  bitten  or  not. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  preferred,  by  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  than  which,  it  is  generally  considered,  nothing 
can  be  more  effectual.  (That  is  to  say,  if  any  medi- 
cine in  existence  can  be  depended  on  for  this  horrid 
disorder.)     It  is  simply 

Turpeth's  mineral*,  Ist  morning     -  -      8  grains. 

y  2d  morning     -  -     16  graine. 

,  3d  morning     -  -     32  grains. 

The  dog  should  be  bled  the  day  previously  to  taking  the  first 
dose ;  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  should  be  given  on  an  empty 
stomach.  He  may  have  warm  broth  or  pot  liquor  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  nothing  else  daring  the  three  successive  days  of  his  taking  the 
medicine.  Let  the  Turpeth*s  mineral  be  given  in  a  piece  of  butter, 
and  care  taken  that  the  dog  does  not  throw  it  up  again. 

Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Hunting," 
says,  "  The  whole  pack,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
my  neighbourhood,  was  bitten ;  and  he  assures  me, 
he  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  dog,  who  went  mad, 
that  had  taken  this  medicine." 

I  am  now  induced  to  add  something  further  on  this 
subject;  though,  as  yet,  unable  to  vouch  for  its 
efficacy. 

*  Strong  doses  of  this  medicine  —  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains, 
for  two  or  three  days  successively  —  have  been  recommended  in 
violent  cases  of  the  distemper^  and  performed  great  cures. 
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Hearing  of  a  recipe  to  cure  hydrophobia,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Potter,  I  made  a  point  of  having  an 
interview  with  him,  who  has  since  favoured  me  with, 
and  also  given  me  leave  ta  publish,  the  following 

letter: — 

'<  11,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho^ 
June  4th,  1830. 
"Sir, 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  b^  leave  to 
submit  the  following.  —  The  remedj  of  Mr.  Coster,  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  against  hydrophobia  is  —  Take  two  table  spoons- 
ful of  freah  chloruret  of  lime,  and  half  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  them 
well  together ;  and,  with  this  wash,  bathe  constantly  the  wound, 
taking  care  that  the  wash  is  frequently  renewed.     Continue  this 
treatment  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  iiyury.     In  this  process,  the  chlorine  gas  seems  to  be 
the  active  agent,  decomposing,  by  an  energy  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
almost  omnific  virus,  the  cause  of  hydrophobia. 
''  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
«  Sir, 
"  Your  very  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  "WILLIAM  HORATIO  POTTER, 

" Operative  Chemist* 
«  To  Col.  Hawker,  &c.  kc** 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  MAD  DOGS. 

With  regard  to  mad  dogs  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  the 
general  opinion,  and  particularly  of  foreigners,  who 
visit  our  country,  that  this  evil  chiefly  arises  from  a 
want  of  the  dogs  being  properly  supplied  with  water. 
For  instance — in  Paris,  what  with  the  fountains,  and 

*  Cutting  out,  or  burning,  the  part,  has  I  believe  been  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of  this  frightful  disorder;  and 
therefore  I  dare  not  presume  to  recommend  any  substitute;  though 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  publicity  to  the  foregoing  letter,  firont 
the  reported  excellence  of  the  prescription. 
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the  dirty  water,  forming  kennels  in  the  middle  of  the 
Streets,  there  is  always  a  plentiful  supply  for  dogs. 
In  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  there  is  not  that  ad- 
vantage, the  inhabitants  make  a  point  of  having  little 
holes  to  receive  water  for  the  dogs,  as  a  preventive  of 
hydrophobia.  Again,  in  Lisbon,  where  there  are 
droves  of  large  dogs,  without  owners,  that  literally  run 
wild  about  the  streets,  and  are  tolerated,  because  they 
act  as  scavengers,  to  rid  them  of  the  filth,  there  is 
always  a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber and  understand  the  language  right,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  told  me  that  they  were  obliged,  under 
penalty,  to  put  out  a  supply  of  water  for  the  dogs. 
Now  in  all  these  hot  countries  hydrophobia  is  very 
rare;  and  yet  in  London^  no  sooner  does  even  the 
warm  weather  commence,  than  we  are  in  alarm  with 
mad  dogs.  It  could  therefore,  at  all  events,  do  no 
harm  to  try  the  experiment,  now  that  we  have  a 
regular  police,  who  could  attend  to  it.  But  if  this 
should  prove  ineffectual,  and  our  climate  be  still 
destined  to  this  annoyance,  we  should  have  recourse 
to  more  severe  measures;  and  declare  war  against 
all  the  useless  mongrels  that  infest  the  metropolis. 
Among  the  many  lamentable  cases  of  persons  and 
animals  getting  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  we  may  safely 
say  that  nineteen  in  twenty  of  them  originate  from 
people  keeping  useless  curs,  which  they  turn  loose  to 
forage  on  the  town,  and  for  which  there  is  paid  no 
tax.  (I  always  invoke  the  tax-gatherers,  when  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  a  nuisance ;  but.  Lord  knows,  for  no . 
other  purpose!)  Let  me  suggest,  therefore,  that 
every  one  should  have  on  his  dog  a  collar,  with  the 
name  and  address,  by  which  the  owners  of  dogs  may 
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be  found,  and  made  to  answer  for  any  depredations 
committed  by,  or  default  in  payment  of  duty  for, 
them.  A  muzzle  may  be  added ;  or  a  penalty  for 
not  having  one.  Let  all  dogs  that  are  found  loose 
without  collars  be  taken  by  the  police^  and  advertised 
in  their  district;  and  if,  within  a  certain  time,  no  one 
comes  forward  to  take  charge  of  a  dog  and  pay  the 
tax  (which,  if  an  animal  of  any  apparent  value,  plenty 
of  people  would  be  glad  to  do,  on  speculation,  or  for 
the  chance  of  reward  from  the  owner),  let  the  magis- 
trate have  the  full  power  of  passing  sentence  of  death. 
This  naay  appear  cruel;  but  the  riddance  of  useless 
curs  is  a  minor  evil  when  compared  to  the  distressing 
events  that  have  so  often  occurred  in  the  metropolis. 
It  may  be  asked,  how  are  the  dogs  to  be  caught  f 
But  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  publish  the  many  ways 
which  there  are  of  doing  this^  at  the  risk  of  giving 
finishing  lessons  to  dog-stealers. 

June  24th,  1830. — In  consequence  of  more  distressing  cases  that 
have  just  occurred,  I  have  been  induced  to  hastily  pen  down  the 
foregoing  ^suggestions,  with  which  there  is  barely  time  to  save  in- 
sertion, under  the  head  of  ^'dogs,"  for  the  sheet  on  which  the 
printer  is  now  waiting ;  and  on  which,  therefore,  I  have  no  time  for 
i-eflection.  But  if  these  observations  should  lead  to  any  better 
measures,  I  shall  then  have  fully  gained  the  desired  object ;  and 
therefore  shall  not  care  how  ridiculous  they  may  be  thought,  or  in 
what  a  slovenly  manner  they  may  be  sent  to  the  press.  While 
writing  this  ^^  article  "  (as  an  editor  would  say)^  a  little  before  mid- 
night, *^  our  ^  ears  have  been,  the  whole  time,  assailed,  by  a  grand 
philharmonic  of  Marylebone  dogs,  producing  such  a  serenade  of 
complicated  canine  counterpoint,  as  ''we"  defy  even  a  modem 
•  composer,  or  the  monosyllable-gentleman  himself,  to  have  dove- 
tailed into  a  symphony. 
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Annexed  is  the  rough  sketch  of  a  mad  dog,  pre- 
sented me,  for  this  work,  by  (the  late)  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle. 


TO  PHYSIC  MODERATELY,  AND  GIVE  A  FINE 
COAT  TO,  DOGS. 

Take  a  small  handful  of  the  leaves  of  the  wood- 
laurel  :  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  reduced  to  a 
pint,  and  mix  it  with  sufficient  liquid  food  to  serve 
five  or  six  dogs.  This  given,  about  once  a  month,  in 
hot  weather,  I  have  found  to  answer  better  than  any 
thing ;  but,  as  the  wood-laurel  in  any  great  quantity 
is  poisouy  it  must  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

If  a  sportsman  had  his  pointers  rubbed  down  and 
brushed  every  day,  immediately  after  they  came  home, 
and  particularly  if  wet  or  cold,  they  would  not  only 
have  fine  coats,  but  be  serviceable  to  him  at  least  half 
as  long  again.     This  I  have  proved  beyond  all  doubt. 

I  here  conclude  all  that  I  shall  say  relating  to  "  dogs," 
as  the  subject  has  already  been  done  ample  justice 
to  by  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  many 
other  authors,  in  their  voluminous  compilations  on 
field  sports  of  every  description:  and,  though  the 
last  named,  yet  not  the  least,  by  William  Augustus 
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Osbaldiston,  Esq.,  in  his  admirable  work,  which  is 
called  the  "  British  Sportsman."  On  the  merits  of 
this  gentleman's  work  (putting  aside  some  of  the 
plates)  I  cannot  forbear  making  a  few  remarks, 
although  he  is  (perhaps  I  should  say  was)  an  utter 
stranger  to  me.  I  bought  his  book  when  I  was  a  lad, 
many  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  since 
met  with  any  thing  more  purely  original.  Mr. 
Osbaldiston's  *^  British  Sportsman,"  it  is  evident,  is 
faithfully  drawn  from  nature,  by  a  thorough-bred 
sportsman  in  the  field,  instead  of  being  imperfectly 
copied  from  other  works,  by  a  hackney  quill-driver 
in  the  metropolis.  This  work,  in  short,  as  weU  as 
Bewick's,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  old 
standards,  from  which  many  a  book-pirate  has  torn 
the  colours  that  he  sails  under ;  or,  as  the  peacock, 
in  whose  feathers  have  strutted  half  the  jackdaws  in 
the  book-making  world. 

Since  our  8th  edition,  there  has  at  hist  appeared, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  another  original 
and  admirably  well  written  work,  from  a  thorough 
bred  sportsman,  Captain  R.  Lacy,  who,  as  a  novice  in 
wild-fowl  gunning,  and  an  utter  stranger,  applied  to 
me  in  a  letter  of  seventeen  pages,  for  the  "  very  great 
favour  "  of  some  private  instructions  in  this  art  which 
I  gave  him  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  He  afterwards 
hired  "  Admiral "  Buckle,  who  "  spun  out  his  yam," 
whUe  the  captain  took  down  his  depositions.  But 
here  Captain  Lacy  had  not  altogether  the  advantage 
of  his  own  experience ;  and  as  the  "  Admiral "  had 
picked-  up  nothing  new  since  he  was  with  me  in  the 
year  1824,  many  threads  of  his  yam  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  other  parts  of  this  work,  which  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  the  "  Modem  Shooter." 
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PRESEKVATION  OF  GAME. 

Having  said  enough  on  the  destruction^  let  me  now 
proceed  to  the  preservation  of  game. 

A  man,  who,  as  a  friend,  had  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained, or,  as  a  stranger,  accommodated  with  a  day's 
shooting,  would  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man, if  he  afterwards,  clandestinely,  set  his  foot  on 
the  ground  of  one,  to  whom  he  was  thus  far  indebted ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  illiberal  to  infer,  that  a 
good  shot  cannot  sport  like  a  gentleman;  or  that, 
when  invited  to  shoot,  he  would  destroy  an  unfair 
quantity  of  game ;  so  far  from  it,  a  first-rate  sports- 
man takes  a  pride  in  showing  mercy  to  what  is  in  his 
power,  and  piques  himself  upon  strictly  conforming 
to  what  he  thinks  would  please  his  host,  and  being 
called  a  ^^  nice  gentleman  "  by  an  honest  gamekeeper. 
Not  only  this,  but  from  being  cool  and  steady,  he  has 
better  nerves  to  withstand  all  temptation,  than  a  raw 
shot,  who  has  scarcely  any  command  of  hhnself  on 
springing  a  forbidden  bird.  There  are  many  'squires, 
however,  so  hoggishly  tenacious  of  their  game,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  reason,  they  continue  their  prejudice 
against  a  cracked  shot  so  far  as  studiously  to  avoid 
his  acquaintance;  because  there  are  some  greedy 
destroyers,  who  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  own 
skill  and  their  host's  indulgence ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,   correct  men,  who  have  been  known  to  kill 
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an  immense  bag  of  game,  at  his  particular  request, 
for  the  supply  of  an  election  dinner,  or  some  other 
reasonable  purpose. 

Thus  many  lords  of  manors,  who  wQuld  rather  lose 
an  ounce  of  their  own  blood  than  a  brace  of  their 
pheasants,  have  been  striving  to  preserve  every  head 
of  game  by  day,  while  the  poachers,  unmolested,  were 
clearing  it  by  wholesale  during  the  night.  Sometimes, 
too,  notwithstanding  all  their  caution,  their  manors 
are  invaded  even  by  day,  with  old  stagers  from  a  gar- 
rison, who  select  market  days,  when  the  tenants  are 
absent,  and  windy  weather,  when  they  can  manoeuvre 
to  leeward  and  outflank  the  keepers. 

Others  again  manage  to  create  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  their  trespass,  by  having  the  keepers  drawn 
to  opposite  points,  with  the  discharge  of  double  guns 
and  pistols ;  or,  getting  some  bad  shots,  on  promising 
them  a  share  of  the  booty,  to  throw  themselves  in 
the  way  of  the  lookers  out,  and  occupy  their  whole 
attention ;  first  by  running  away  to  give  them  a  chase 
that  will  prolong  their  distance  from  the  real  point  of 
attack;  and  then,  by  warmly  arguing  in  a  wrong 
cause  so  as  to  engross  their  attention  with  a  tri- 
umphant explanation  of  their  own  knowledge,  and 
their  prisoner's  ignorance  in  the  game  laws. 

Many  genUemen-poachers  have,  by  running  away, 
through  pretended  fear,  drawn  a  gamekeeper  off  his 
boundary,  who,  being  possibly  there  followed  by  his 
dogs,  and  having  only  a  gamekeeper's  licence^  be- 
comes so  far  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  safety  against 
information,  that  he  is  too  happy  to  compound  for 
the  day's  sport  being  finished  in  peace,  by  those  be- 
fore whom  he  may  have  committed  himself. 
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Some,  with  a  polite  bow  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
have  pretended  to  be  foreigners,  who  do'  not  under- 
stand a  syllable  of  English,  and  by  this  means  deterred 
keepers  from  asking  those  questions,  which,  if  once 
putf  the  usual  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  would  hind 
them  to  answer. 

Others,  regardless  of  either  word  or  credit,  most 
faithAiUy  assure  the  keepers,  that  they  have  got  leave 
from  their  master,  inquire  after  his  health,  pretend 
to  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him  and  his 
acquaintance,  and  (probably,  knowing  him  to  be  from 
home)  have  even  had  the  eflRpontery  to  call  at  his 
house,  in  order  to  give  still  more  plausibility  to  their 
word.  A  keeper  should,  therefore,  always  serve  the 
notices  on  every  one,  who  is  not  perfectly  well  known 
to  him.  This  may  be  done  with  a  degree  of  respect 
and  civility,  that  could  offend  no  gentleman,  and 
would  often  be  the  means  of  outwitting  many,  who 
are  regardless  of  all  pretensions  to  that  name. 

Some  attempt  to  carry  their  point  by  sheer  bullying; 
threatening  to  box  with,  or  shoot  the  keepers,  and 
(under  a  hope  that  their  masters  would  not  offer 
themselves  as  a  target  to  every  puppy  who  came  to 
poach  on  them)  talk  of  "  satisfaction — ^^  "  pistols — " 
"  fighting  in  a  sawpit — "  and  hold  forth  vaunting 
proposals,  in  which,  if  they  were  once  taken  at  their 
wordy  they  would,  in  all  probability,  like  most  ImUies 
or  soi'disant  heroes,  who  pratde  too  much  about 
"  fighting,"  be  the  very  first  to  sport  the  white 
feather  I  They  are  not  all  men  of  war  who  strut 
about  with  colossal  brass  spurs,  and  ten  shillings' 
worth  of  hair,  like  a  magpie's  nest,  pasted  round 
their  jowls. 
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Though  last  not  least,  among  the  successful  plans 
of  the  day  poacher,  is  that  of  taking  a  double  gun, 
and  an  old  steady  pointer,  when  travelling,  and  cut- 
ting out  the  game  from  the  farther  end  of  the  pre- 
served fields,  which  flank  the  turnpikes  (as  a  cruiser 
would  a  flotilla  from  under  a  battery):  or,  if  the 
fields  are  so  large  that  he  might  be  coursed  and 
caught^  simply  to  draw  them  within  a  short  run  of 
his  carriage.  A  keeper,  in  this  case,  would  do  well 
to  gallop  quietly  round  to  some  likely  field  in  ad- 
vance,  for  which  our  friend  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
turn  out  again;  and  here  the  keeper,  by  hiding 
himsd/y  might  pop  on  him,  with  all  the  necessary 
articles  to  put  an  end  to  his  progress.  For  stopping 
one,  who  carries  a  gun  to  shoot  birds  feeding  as  he 
Pavels  along  the  roadj  the  better  way  would  be  to  tie 
down  the  innkeepers,  by  a  threat  of  withdrawing 
your  custom,  not  to  allow  their  postboys  or  coach- 
men to  stop  for  such  purposes ;  and,  through  a  fear  of 
getting  in  a  scrape,  these  men  would  most  likely 
contrive  to  pass  by  or  frighten  up  the  game.  Now 
however  the  power  of  seizure  and  the  21.  penalty^ 
WITHOUT  notice!  olters  the  case:  though  unfortu- 
natelj/y  this  summary  penalty  is  calculated  to  annoy 
only  the  open^  and  perhaps  fair^  sportsman^  instead 
of  the  run-away  shooter,  or  secret  poacher. 

If  you  owe  a  greedy  shooter  a  grudge,  give  his 
dog,  in  hot  weather,  a  carte  blanche  at  a  large  tub  of 
buttermilk,  just  before  he  takes  the  field.  He  will 
then  have  many  points ; — but  few  birds. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  in- 
sert every  ntse  de  guerre  that  is  successfully  practised, 
for  a  tolerable  shot  to  come  home  with  a  full  biag. 
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All  keepers  and  lookers  out,  therefore,  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  made  strictly  acquainted 
with  the  game  laws,  at  least  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
themselves;  but  although  this  may  be  learnt  by  a 
little  conversation  with  almost  any  attorney's  clerk, 
or  a  few  written  instructions,  yet  not  one  in  ten 
knows  how  to  serve  a  notice  correctly,  or  even  the 
most  common  points  of  what  so  materially  concerns 
the  duties  of  his  situation. 

Keepers  should  be  as  widely  distributed  as  pos- 
sible, by  which  means  a  marauder  would  have  some 
difficulty  to  steer  clear  of  them  all;  but  these  men 
(like  markers)  are  too  apt  to  get  idling  and  chattering 
together,  instead  of  minding  their  business.  Each 
gamekeeper  would  do  well  to  have  with  him  a  mt- 
nessj  for  which  any  common  labourer  would  be 
sufficient;  and,  above  all,  a  spy  glass^  by  which  he 
would  most  likely  be  able  to  distinguish  any  man, 
who  might  beat  him  by  being  longer  in  the  legs  than 
himself,  or  having  a  horse  which  was  a  better /?nc^ 
than  his  own;  and  who  he  may,  by  this  means,  be 
able  to  recognise  hereafter,  so  as  to  find  him  out, 
and  proceed  against  him.  A  few  words  more,  with 
regard  to  gamekeepers : 

Be  careful  how  you  trust  any  of  them  with  guns, 
under  the  pretence  of  their  killing  vermin ;  for  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  many  of  those,  who  are  con- 
sidered very  honest  men  by  their  employers,  are 
yet  so  much  the  contrary,  that  they  will  take  every 
opportunity  to  destroy  game,  when  not  under  the 
immediate  observation  of  their  master.  For  instance 
—  a  gamekeeper  is  in  a  covert :  he  fires  his  gun,  and 
pockets  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge,  or  kiUs  a  hare  and 
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conceals  it:  his  master,  who  is  perhaps  not  out   of 
hearing  of  the  gun^  comes  up  and  says — "  John,  what 

did  you  shoot  at?"      A  d d  hawk,  sir,"  replies 

the  trusty  guardian  of  the  preserves.  "  Did  you  kill 
it,  John?"  "Oh,  no,  sir,  he  was  too  far  off;  but 
Tm  sure  I  properly  peppered  him."  "  Where  is  he 
now?"  "Lord  bless  you,  sir,  he's  been  out  of  sight 
these  five  minutes ! " 

Be  very  cautious  whom  you  trust  with  fowling- 
pieces;  they  are  not  so  often  required  as  keepers 
would  wish  to  persuade  you  they  are;  and  do  not 
be  led  away  with  the  mistaken  notion^  that  it  will  be 
a  protection  to  your  game  to  have  a  dozen  fellows 
running  about  with  guns  in  their  hands.  It  may  be 
asked.  How  then  are  the  various  kinds  of  vermin  to 
be  destroyed  ?  To  which  I  would  answer,  that  if  a 
keeper  cannot  effect  this  by  means  of  traps*,  gins, 
poison,  and  the  various  other  artifices,  he  is  by  no 
means  qualified  for  his  place.  And,  with  regard  to 
hawks  and  other  mischievous  birds,  these  underlings 
have  only  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  in  the  breeding 
season,  to  find  their  nests,  and  then  take  the  head 
keeper,  or  some  one  proper  to  be  trusted  with  a  gun, 
to  shoot  them. 

In  case  it  should  be  considered  unsafe  for  keepers 
to  go  their  nightly  rounds  without  fire-arms,  I  should 
rather  recommend  the  use  of  pistols  than  guns, 
though  I  have  little  doubt  but  a  fierce  dog^  and  a 
sahre  or  a  bludgeon^  would  effectually  answer  the 
purpose  of  defence  against  poachers.     K  you  have 


*  The  best  trap  1  ever  met  with  shall  come  hereafter.     It  was  a 
new  subject  for  the  last  edition. 
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reason  to  expect  a  gang  of  poachers,  that  may  be  too 
strong  for  your  keepers,  let  some  one  go  through 
your  covers,  and  thrash  away  at  all  the  trees  till  he  has 
driven  the  pheasants  from  their  roost.  Having  then 
spoiled  the  night's  sport,  you  may  go  home  and  sleep 
in  peace.  This  was  the  plan  of  my  friend,  the  late 
John  Ponton,  Esq.,  who,  with  only  one  regular  keeper, 
had  plenty  of  pheasants,  in  the  midst  of  poachers. 

The  poachers,  when  not  in  bed,  or  at  their  work, 
generally  frequent  what  were  formerly  called  "  bough- 
houses  "  —  unlicensed  places  where  beer  was  sold,  but 
now  regularly  licensed^   as   "  beerhouses ; "  much  in- 
creased in  number ;  and  therefore  a  ten  times  greater 
nuisance  than  ever !  —  The  very  ruin  of  the  lower 
classes  and  their  families.    [If  beer  must  be  sold,  it 
should  be  taken  home  by  the  poor  man  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  not  guzzled  by  himself,  in  half  a  day's 
idleness,  among,  and  perhaps  under  the  tuition  of,  a 
den  of  thieves.     We  sadly  want  some  amendment  to 
regulate  this  abominable  bill !]    In  haunts  like  these, 
it  may  be  contrived  to   discover   a  whole  gang   of 
poachers,  by  having  them  closely  watched,  or  buying 
over,  for  a  spy  or  keeper,  some  well  known  "  old 
hand."     In  short,  if  these  fellows  are  never  lost  sight 
ofy  they  must  be  taken  sooner  or  later  ;  but,  if  only 
watched  for  in  the  fields  and  woods,  they  may  escape 
their  pursuers  till  they  have  stripped  a  manor. 
.   The  most  scientific  poacher,  and  the  least  likely  to 
be  detected,  is  the  one  who  snares  partridges  in  the 
open  country,  or  catches  hares  and  pheasants,  in  co- 
vert, in  the  middle  of  the  day.     Take  a  covert,  for 
instance  —  the  poacher  with  snares  and  silk  nets  goes 
through  it,  and  quietly  sets  them.    When  this  is  done. 
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throughout  the  whole  extent  of  covert,  where  there 
are  paths  or  runs,  the  coppice  is  then  disturbed  by  a 
mute  and  unsuspected  cur,  and  the  destruction  im- 
mense, if  well  supplied  with  game.  The  grand  time 
for  this  is  on  a  Sunday  ;  or  on  a  wet  day,  when  no 
sportsmen  are  likely  to  be  out.  The  feUow,  if  caught, 
has  of  course  some  prepared  excuse,  such  as  that  of 
nutting  —  of  cutting  a  stick — having  lost  his  way,  &c. 
You  find  no  game  upon  him,  and  therefore  can  do  no- 
thing with  him!  While  possibly  his  fifty  brace  are 
hid  away  in  sacks  to  be  brought  off  at  midnight  to 
the  receiver  —  perhaps  the  ci-devant  man-cook  of  a 
country  inn,  or  some  such  "  deep  old  file,"  who  gene- 
rally contrives  to  keep  out  of  all  scrapes,  and  pass 
himself  off  as  a  respectable  man. 

Before  concluding  on  the  subject  of  poaching,  let 
me  give  a  hint  about  taking  the  eggs  of  game : — Some 
time  ago  the  poachers,  in  the  Andover  district,  made 
a  practice  of  going  out  on  Sundays,  either  in  the 
morning,  or  during  divine  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  eggs  of  game.  It  was  not  unconunon  to  see 
them  walking  five  or  six  abreast  (similar  to  coursers 
looking  for  a  hare)  in  order  to  spring  the  par- 
tridges from  their  nests,  and  thereby  discover  the 
eggs.  This  practice  has  been  considerably  increased 
by  gentlemen,  who  were  no  doubt  little  aware  of  the 
consequence,  having  had  remittances  of  eggs  to  stock 
their  preserves.  These  gentlemen  will  perhaps  be  the 
very  first  to  suffer  from,  though  they  should  be  the 
last  to  complain  of,  this  wholesale  and  unseasonable 
mode  of  destruction. 

The  real  way  to  keep  up  a  good  stock  of  game,  we 
may  rest  assured,  is,  Jirstj  to  be  well  guarded  against 
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all  such  incursions  as  those  previously  alluded  to.  Se- 
concUy^  to  get  the  poachers  watched  at  their  own 
houses^  by  concealing  people  during  the  night,  near 
both  their  front  and  hack  doors ;  also  to  have,  up  the 
roady  an  eye  on  the  stage-coaches;  and,  above  all, 
some  spies  over  the  wagonerSj  who  are  often  their  very 
employers^  and  who  are  enabled  to  smitggle  to  London 
both  your  game  and  potdtry,  not  only  better  concealed, 
than  if  sent  by  the  coach,  but  in  much  greater  quan- 
tities. Thirdly^  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
farmers^  who,  it  should  be  remembered,  have  a  right 
to  tread  on  their  own  ground^  though  the  nest  of  a 
partridge  or  pheasant  be  under  their  feet! 

In  a  few  words,  a  gentleman,  who,  living  on  his  es- 
tate, is  liberal  and  popular  with  his  neighbours,  his 
tenants,  and  the  poor,  will  seldom  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  his  rights  of  every  kind.  Few 
will  be  disposed  to  infringe  on  them,  while  every  one 
is  ready  to  offer  assistance  for  their  protection.  But, 
on  the*  other  hand,  the  tyrant,  hated  and  despised  by 
all,  when  shot  over  by  day,  poached  on  by  night,  or 
even  robbed  of  his  property,  becomes  only  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  his  villagers,  who  would  perhaps  rather 
succour  than  inform  against  the  offenders ! 

Nothing  will  keep  pheasants  at  home  better  than 
stacks  of  buck  wheats  oatSj  white  peas^  or  barley ;  pro- 
vided you  dispose  of  them  m  coverts,  where  there  is 
access  to  water.  It  is  equally  as  well  known,  that 
high  turnips  will  be  a  shelter  for  your  partridges,  as 
thai  Swedes  will  attract  hares,  and  strong  furze  be  the 
means  of  preserving  game  of  every  description. 

I  may  add,  that  woodcocks  have  been  often  collected 
together  by  decayed  apples.    This  discovery  was  first 
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made  in  consequence  of  their  having  firequented  the 
orchards  in  some  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  where  they 
have  appeared  in  numbers,  and  are  called  "  ditch- 
owls." 

In  the  four  last  editions,  I  observed,  that  there 
remained  much  to  be  done  for  the  effectual  preserva- 
tion of  game,  to  which  the  legislature  would  no  doubt 
attend,  when  matters  of  more  serious  consideration 
were  happily  adjusted ;  and  the  game  laws  would,  in 
all  probability,  undergo  the  improvement,  for  which 
there  was  ample  scope. 

Since  our  earlier  editions^  we  have  the  New  Game 
Act,  which  I  have  the  best  authority  for  believing 
will,  sooner  or  later,  undergo  further  and  necessary 
improvements.  I  shall  therefore,  in  this  edition, 
again  reserve  it  as  the  last  article,  in  order  that  it  may 
remain  open  for  future  alterations. 


HUTCH-TRAP  FOR  VERMIN. 

I  here  present  my  readers  with  a  trap  that  has 
been  used  by  our  old  vermin-killer,  for  these  thirty 
years,  and  with  which  he  has  caught  more  weasels, 
stoats,  wild  cats,  rats,  and  polecats,  than  any  man  in 
the  county :  and,  as  he  is  not  quite  so  active  as  when 
drawn  on  the  donkey,  among  the  mounted  markers 
(having  now  seen  the  1st  of  September  eighty-one 
times),  he  gives  me,  as  a  legacy  for  aU  his  brother- 
sportsmen,  what  he  "  counts  to  be  the  best  thing  as  is  for 
tackling  all  them  there  plaguy  warmunts."  This  trap, 
I  am  aware,  is  nothing  new ;  and  yet  it  is  but  little 
known.     It  has  the  advantage  of  taking  every  thing 
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alive  and  uninjured ;  so  that,  if  your  game  get  into 
it,  no  harm  is  done ;  and  it  tnay  therefore  be  set  in 
the  middle  of  a  path ;  whereas,  with  all  kinds  of  ginSy 
you  must  either  set  them  at  the  side  of  the  path 
(with  a  bait  suspended  to  a  stick,  to  windward,  for 
the  vermin  to  smell,  and  jump  at),  or  be  liable  to 
destroy  your  hares,  pheasants,  and  other  game,  by 
putting  what  would  mutilate  them  directly  in  their 
track.  But,  in  order  not  to  dwell  on  so  stupid  a 
theme  as  a  weasel-trap,  let  me  hasten  to  conclude  with 
the  necessary  directions. 


Length,  3  feet  6  inches ;  height,  tnside,  9  inches ;  breadth, 
ditto,  9  inches.  A  A  show  how  far  within  the  box  the  two  baits 
are  to  be  laid.  B  shows  the  stud  at  the  end  of  the  plate,  which, 
when  the  vennin  tread  on  that  plate  (in  passing  from  the  bait  they 
have  seized  to  the  other  bait  that  remains,)  becomes  disengaged 
from  the  button  (C  and  E),  and  the  trap  is  instantly  closed,  at  both 
ends,  by  the  shutting  down  of  D  D,  which  shotdd  be  made  of  either 
strong  wire  or  thin  sheet-iron  with  holes,  in  order  to  show  some 
light,  to  which  the  vermin  are  attracted :  otherwise  they  would 
gnaw  a  hole  through  the  box  and  make  their  escape. 

Fig.  2.  Gives  a  separate  view  of  the  plate,  or  "  trencher." 

Y  2 
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This  trap  should  be  set  in  any  track,  or  beaten  path. 
The  vermin  are  conducted  to  it  by  means  of  sticking 
up  a  little  avenue  of  boughs,  so  as  to  become  more 
and  more  contracted  as  it  approaches  the  trap ;  and 
thus  to  lead  the  vermin  up  to  it,  in  the  same  manner 
that  wildfowl  are  conducted  into  the  pipes  of  a  decoy. 
There  should  be  an  avenue  at  each  end,  in  order  that 
the  unsuspecting  animals  may  see  an  easy  thorough- 
fare, where,  after  having  seized  one  bait,  they  are 
sure  to  pass  on  for  the  other,  and  thus  tread  on  the 
fatal  plate,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  full  the 
width  of  the  box,  lest  they  might  otherwise  pass  on 
one  side  of  it.  Any  kind  of  bird,  flesh,  or  entrails 
does  for  a  bait.  It  should  be  cut  up  so  as  to  have 
a  good  scent,  and  then  be  dragged  along  the  ground 
as  a  trail,  from  the  burrow,  or  haunt,  of  the  vermin  to 
the  spot  where  you  find  it  most  convenient  to  place 
the  trap,  and  up  to  which  they  will  follow  the  scent 
till  they  find  and  seize  the  bait.  —  So  much  for  the 
vermin-trap,  for  the  masterly  execution  on  which  old 
Siney  is  the  artist :  I  am  only  the  inspector,  reporter, 
and  principal  witness  as  to  its  efficacy. 
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DUCK  GUNS. 

[GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR.] 

As  we  have  now  lost  poor  Joe  Manton  and  Ful- 
lerd,  I  am  rather  puzzled  to  give  advice  about  a  duck 
gun,  as  it  is  an  article  scarcely  understood  by  the 
London  makers;  and,  when  they  get  an  order  for 
one,  they  are  obliged  to  charge  an  exorbitant  price, 
because  their  journeymen  require  ea^tra  payment 
for  all  jobs  out  of  the  common  line.  As  a  speci- 
men of  this — I  need  only  observe  that,  for  a  stock 
and  furniture  to  a  duck  gun  that  I  had  renovated, 
about  the  year  1826,  the  journeymen's  bills  to  the 
master  (Lancaster)  amounted  to  8/.  5^.  8d. !  and  after 
all,  I  had  to  send  the  stock  to  Burnett,  of  South- 
ampton, to  alter  it,  before  I  could  shoot  with  it !  — 
So  much  for  duck  guns  from  London.  I  allude  to  a 
gun  of  about  IQlb.  or  18lb.  weight.  But  as  to  a 
heavy  sinjgle  gun — (say  under  14:1b.)  the  London 
makers  can  serve  you  extremely  well;  as  this  just 
comes  within  the  comprehension  of  themselves  and 
their  men — There  is  no  question  that  (except  the 
flint)  the  copper  siD^-primer  is  the  only  ignition  for 
duck  guns;  and  it  matters  not  whether  you  have 
Lancaster's  or  Long's  new  one,  or  the  original  one  of 
Joe  Manton ;  because  you  seldom  fire  a  gun  of  this 
kind  so  often  as  to  be  annoyed  by  having  frequently 
to  push  in  the  primers. 

As  we  must  now  go  to  Birmingham  for  barrels,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  hand  over  all  the  heavy  duck 
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gan-work  to  either  Westley  Richards,  or  Burnett  ♦, 
of  Southampton ;  and  I  am  sure  the  London  artists 
will  thank  me  for  the  recommendation ;  as  I  know 
that  they  scarcely  get  a  fair  living  profit  by  sending 
out  London-finished  guns  beyond  a  certain  size ;  and 
after  all  their  turn-out  proves,  nine  times  in  ten,  more 
an  ornamental  than  an  useful  concern.  A  duck  gun 
should  have  a  substantial  stock — such  as  a  fancy- 
workman  would  be  ashamed  of — it  should  be  made  so 
large  at  the  breech  that  neat  gun-makers  would 
laugh  at  it — the  stock  should  rise  well  up  to  the  eye ; 
because  you  have  not  the  power  to  lower  your  head 
when  holding  out  a  heavy  weight — and,  above  all, 
the  barrel  should  lay  level  and  well  up  to  the  eye^  in- 
stead of  being  let  down  into  the  stock  so  as  to  pitch 
under  the  mark  in  quick  firing.  Many  of  the  "  rough- 
stockers  "  in  town  can  do  this  job  well ;  but,  when  it 
comes  to  the  "  screwers-together "  and  finishers,  it 
often  becomes  so  changed  as  to  be  more  injured  than 
improved.  A  duck  gun  should  have  either  no  heel- 
plate at  all,  or  one  of  a  metal  that  will  not  rust  fix)m 
loading  in  a  wet  place;  and  therefore  it  is  foUy  to 

*  The  only  man  I  know  capable  of  fitting  up  a  very  large  duck 
gun  without  specific  directions  from  the  shooter.  — Mr.  Burnett,  has, 
for  these  last  ten  years,  been  working  for  gentlemen-gunners  under 
the  directions  of  Buckle,  Singer,  and  other  professors  of  those  secrets 
afloat,  which  it  would  take  a  dandy-gunmaker  more  time  than  he 
can  spare  to  learn.  Mr.  Burnett  is  not  only  a  clear-headed  in- 
genious workman,  and  reasonable  in  his  charges,  but  also  a  good 
practical  shot.  [Since  the  last  edition,  Mr.  Purdey  has  had  in- 
flicted on  him  some  orders  for  stanchion  guns,  and  he  is  positively 
the  only  London  man  who  has  been  shown  how  to  make  a  proper 
one.  But,  as  he  told  me  himself,  he  executed  such  orders  only  to 
oblige  his  customers.] 
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put  engraving  about  the  heel-plate  of  a  gun  of  this 
description.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  desire  to  see 
any  engraving  on  a  duck  gun ;  it  only  collects  rust, 
and  answers  no  purpose  except  to  hide  bad  work. 

1844. — As,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  published, 
in  the  later  editions,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  London 
duck  ^n-stock  but  what  was  a  dandified  piece  of 
trumpery  (like  a  London  tailor's  shooting  jacket),  I 
have  now  availed  myself  of  Mr.  C.  Varley's  pro- 
fessional visit,  for  the  coast-drawings  at  Keyhaven,  to 
trace,  with  his  telescope,  a  perfect  duck  gun,  called 
"  Old  FuUerd,"  which  was  got  up  under  my  constant 
inspection.     [See  preceding  page.  ] 

Having  made  these  new  observations,  let  me  now  re- 
print what  I  before  published  on  duck  guns,  as  I  have 
not  a  word  to  alter,  or  retract,  from  what  appeared  in 
the  earlier  editions :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  some 
years'  more  experience  as  to  the  truth  of  my  asser- 
tions. I  have,  however,  made  one  alteration,  and 
that  is,  reducing  the  charge  of  shot,  and  for  why  ? — 
because  I  originally  wrote  for  flint  guns,  and  now  I 
must  have  in  view  nothing  but  detonaters  which  re- 
coil so  much,  that  with  them  the  shooter  could  not 
bear  the  same  charge  of  shot :  though  I  still  recom- 
mend him  not  to  reduce  his  charge  oi  powder. 

Many  will  tell  you,  that  a  large  gun  will  do  no  more 
execution  than  a  small  one;  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
they  may  say,  that  a  gun  will  Mil  no  farther  than  a 
pistol.  The  advantage  of  a  duck  gun  is  that  it  vnll 
carry  large  shot  more  compactly^  and  may  be  fired 
with  double  or  treble  the  charge  for  a  piece  of  an 
ordinary  size.  You  are  therefore  enabled  to  use 
large  shot,  with  the  same  advantage,  that  No.  7.  may 
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be  fired  from  a  double  gun ;  by  which  means,  at  a 
large  object^  you  may  kill  considerably  farther;  and 
in  a  flock,  many  more  birds  at  a  shot. 

In  comparing  smuU  shot  from  a  dovhU  gun^  as 
having  the  same  advantage  over  large,  that  a  pirij 
with  a  moderate  pressure,  would  have  over  a  nail,  in 
piercing  the  feathers  of  game,  by  the  same  argument 
it  may  be  said,  that  large  shot,  from  a  duck  gun, 
would  have  the  eflfect  of  the  nail  driven  by  a  hammer 
through  the  strong  bones  and  feathers  of  wildfowl. 
A  large  gun  to  carry  twice  as  much  as  a  small  one 
(say  three  ounces),  should  not  weigh  less  than  12, 
nor  exceed  l&lbs.  and  be  used  with  No.  1.  or  2. 
shot ;  and  the  same  proportion  of  powder  as  before 
recommended.  One  to  carry  four  or  five  ounces 
should  not  weigh  less  than  18,  nor  exceed  20lbs., 
and  so  on  in  proportion ;  but  this  is  the  most  that 
can  well  be  fired  without  a  rest. 
•  The  recoil  of  a  duck  gun  can  only  be  checked  by 
weight  of  metal,  and  there  are  two  ways  to  dispose  of 
it:  the  one,  immense  thickness,  whereby  the  gun 
may  be  short,  portable,  and  easily  managed ;  and  the 
other,  considerable  length,  by  which  you  may  kiU 
farther,  and  take  a  much  more  accurate  aim.  The 
former  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  the 
latter  that  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Egg :  and,  in  order  to 
partake  a  little  of  both  advantages,  I  should  steer  be- 
tween the  two,  and  have  my  barrels  never  less  than 
three  feet  eight,  nor  more  than  four  feet  four  inches, 
unless  I  used  a  rest ;  by  which  means  a  gun  being  top- 
heavy  is  rendered  quite  the  reverse  of  objectionable. 
In  this  case,  I  should  adopt  the  plan  of  Mr.  D.  Egg, 
as  the  bestm  every  respect.     (Since  the  first  edition 
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of  this  book  was  published,  Mr.  Joseph  Manton  had 
generally  adopted  the  proportions  therein  recom- 
mendedj  and  made  some  of  the  best  duck  guns  that 
could  possibly  be  turned  out  of  hand.  He  declared 
to  me,  that  he  gained  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  business  by  making  duck  guns,  than  by  any  other 
branch  of  practice.) 

A  broad  but  contributes  greatly  to  lessen  the  recoil; 
and,  in  some  of  the  largest-sized  shoulder  guns,  a 
sponge  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  guard  from  cutting  the  second  finger. 

As  to  the  best  length  for  duck  guns  that  are  used 
without  a  rest,  and  must  therefore  be  made  to  mount 
tolerably  well,  I  will  lay  down  a  simple  rule  for 
those  of  every  size :  viz.  measure  the  barrels  of  your 
best  double  gun,  and  see  how  many  times  they  are 
in  length  the  diameter  of  the  punched  wadding  ;  and 
order  your  duck  guns  to  be  never  less  than  from  four 
to  six  more  diameters  in  proportion.  That  is,  if  your 
double  gun  of  fourteen  gauge,  should  be  of  the  com- 
mon length  (2  feet  8  inches),  which  is  forty-four 
diameters,  let  your  duck  gun  of  seven  gauge,  and  of 
13^6^.  weight,  be  never  less  than  from  3  feet  6,  to  3 
feet  8  inches  (or,  if  you  can  manage  4  feet  so  much 
the  better)  ;  and  so  forth  on  a  stiU  larger  scale.  The 
latter  gun  at  forty-four  diameters  would  be  3  feet  2^ 
inches,  but  with  this  length  it  would  scatter  more  at 
long  shots;  and,  if  properly  loaded  (say  with  3 
ounces  of  shot),  would,  by  flying  up  forward,  be  felt 
too  severely  to  the  shoulder. 

Recollect,  that  although  the  same  ratio  might  hold 
good  for  guns^  yet  neither  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere nor  the  muscular  power  of  a  man  can  be  made 
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to  serve  in  proportion.  If  a  duck  gun  is  too  large  in 
the  caliber^  in  proportion  to  its  weight  of  metal,  it 
will  recoil  considerably :  and  if  too  smaU^  it  wiU  not 
have  the  desired  effect  of  allowing  the  shot  to  lie 
compdcdy  together. 

A  gun  fired  from  a  rest  is  felt  more  than  if  held 
outj  because  the  left  hand,  when  grasping  it,  checks 
the  recoil.  The  stock  of  a  heavy  duck  gun,  as  I 
before  said,  should  be  more  bent  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon gun,  as,  when  we  are  holding  out  a  great  weight, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  lower  the  head :  and  it  should  also 
be  observed  that  the  curve  in  the  stock  tends  to  les- 
sen the  recoil. 

I  have   of  late  years   had  the  duck  gun   stocks, 

which  I  use  on  the  coast,  made  with  a  pistol  grip, 

and  whipped  with  waxed  end,   round   the  handle, 

similar  to  a  cricket-bat,  which  rather  lessens  the  jar ; 

and  the  upper  part  of  the  but  very  much  cut  away, 

in  order  to  prevent  it  from  hurting  the  shoulder  bone. 

I  also  pauit  and  varnish  the  stock,  by  which  means 

it  does  not  get  cracked,  after  being  wetted  with  salt 

water.     The  gun-makers'  stocks  I  found  were  always 

a  great  plague  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the 

trouble  of  keeping  them  in  order,  after  being  exposed 

to  the  spray  of  the  sea.     Add  to  which,  they  recoil 

most  unmerciftdly,  and  are  therefore  only  fit  for  light 

charges.     I  should  always  have  these  stocks  rather 

short;  as  one  that  would  mount  well  in  a  shooting 

jacket  would  be  unmanageably  long  in  a  gunning  dress. 

The  following  is  the  average  of  several  shots,  tried 

at  twelve  sheets  of  thick  brown  paper,  to  ascertain  the 

difference  between  two  common  duck  guns,  and  a  very 

superior  double  gun,  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Manton. 
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Large  duck  gun  -         -         - 
Smallest  ditto      ... 
Double  gun          .         -         - 

Weight. 

Length. 

Gauge. 

Pounds. 
14 

9 

Feet.    Inches. 
4          61 
4         5/ 
2        8 

7 
14 

With  No.  2.  Shot. 

Duck  guns  -         -         -         - 1 
Double  gun          -         -         -  J 

Duck  guns  -         -         -         - 1 
Double  gun         -         -         -  J 

Yards, 

In  the  1st 
sheet. 

1 

Through  the  ' 
12th  sheet. 

60 
45 

r32 

120 

r34 

t26 

25 
18 

34 
26 

The  large  guns  were  loaded  with  precisely  double 
the  charge  of  the  small  gun,  which  is  one-fifth  less 
than  that  with  which  they  always  killed  best. 

The  paper  was  nailed  up  close  to  a  sheet  of  water, 
and  two  men  placed  to  observe  the  effect ;  which  was, 
that  the  outside  shot  (that  which  flew  wide  of  the 
paper)  appeared  to  be  driven  with  much  more  force 
from  the  heavy  guns,  and,  of  course,  spread  a  much 
larger  surface. 

This  proves^  that  although,  if  both  accurately 
levelled^  the  difference  between  a  wildfowl  gun  and 
a  small  gun  is  not  so  very  considerable,  at  a  single 
bird  ;  yet,  from  the  immense  circle^  which  the  large 
gun  spreads,  you  have  more  chances  of  killing  with 
an  indifferent  aim ;  and,  of  course  in  a  flock  (as  be- 
fore said),  would  kill  many  more  birds  at  a  shot 

At  the  same  time  an  opportunity  was  taken  to 
prove  the  advantage  of  shot  lying  compact;  viz.  after 
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loading  the  double  gun  with  a/t/K  charge  of  powder^ 
and  placing  withiQ  the  muzzle  a  round  of  pasteboard, 
I  put  thereon  forty-five  grains  of  No.  7.  shot,  shook 
them  all  into  one  tier  on  the  wadding,  and,  after 
having  laid  on  them  another  round  of  pasteboard, 
carefully  rammed  down  aU  together : — the  result  was 
that,  at  thirty  yards,  twenty  grains  were  well  dis- 
tributed in  a  newspaper. 
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Subjoined  is  another  trial,  made  in  1820,  between  the  smallest  sized 
duck  guns  and  fourteen  gauge  double  guns  (at  thirty-eight  yards),  with 
twelve  sheets  of  thickest  brown  paper  put  up  afresh  for  each  shot. 


With  ox.  and 
half  No.  5. 
shot 


2  oz.  and  half 
only  of  No. 
S.  Shot,  in- 
heavy  single 
guns. 


Old  Jot  (a  (^n  ncTcr  yet 
beat  fur  it^  rvgularitj 
qrpatt<*rn  on  tlie  piL|ier)> 
rij^lit  barrel 

Ditto,  left  barrel    - 


A  newer  gun  of  precisely 
the  same  size,  right 
barrel         -         -         - 

Ditto,  left  barrel    - 


Detonating    gun,    right 
barrel         -         -         - 
Ditto,  left  barrel    - 


A  ISlb.  gun  (7  gauge,  4 
feet  barrel),  by  D.  Egg 

A   lOlb.  detonating  gun 
(7  gauge,  S  feet  barrel) 


One  shot,  for  trial,  against 
heavy  single  guns,  with 
Na  3.  in  Old  Joe,  to  show 
that  even  the  best  double 
guns  will  not  throw  large 
shot  like  duck  guns 


Number 
of  Grains 

Sheet. 


156  143 

in  lio 


189 
145 


166 
164 


175 
162 


88 


150 
122 


127 
137 


164 
170 


115 
196 


124 
145 


124 
128 


172 
145 


Ditto 

through 

12th 

Sheet 


o 


102 
82 


128 
120 


71 


122 
104 


91 
72 


138 


1421 


Renkark«^ 


1  Most 
J  regular. 


}: 


Closest  in 
n  ShceL 


I  Strongest* 


GcNXRAL  Rkmarks.  —  A  damp,  windy  day  ;  and  therefore  much  against  the  foree  of 
powder.  The  eighth  part  of  a  ^eet  of  letter  paper  was  pasted  on  every  front  sheet, 
as  a  buirs  eye ;  and,  on  an  average,  received  about  five  grains  of  shot.  All  the  barreb 
were  made  by  Charles  Lancaster,  except  the  one  of  Mr.  D.  Egg,  and  were  well  worked 
and  dirtied  previously  to  being  tried.     The  same  meeuure  of  powder  as  of  shot. 


*  On  Mr.  Joseph  Manton*s  first  principle,  which  was  discarded  from  being  so  trouble- 
some to  clean ;  and  which  owed  much  of  its  strength  to  having  more  weight  of  metal ; 
and  so  small  a  vent-hole,  that  it  was  repeatedly  missing  fire. 

f  Recoiled  severely,  if  loaded  higher,  from  being  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  bore, 
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In  comparison  with  the  table  of  shots  originally 
given,  I  am  now  enabled  to  add,  the  performance  of 
a  duck  gun,  made  expressly  to  my  order  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton,  the  barrel  of  which  was  prepared  by 
Lancaster. 


Weight. 

Length. 

Gauge. 

Pounds. 

17i 

Feet.     Inches.'    Not  quite  an 
4             2                 Inch. 

With  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  No.  2.  shot,  well 
shaken  down^  after  being  put  in  the  barrel,  and  an 
equal  measure  oi powder  strongly  wadded. 


Yards. 

In  the  1st  Sheet 

Through  the 
12th  Sheet. 

60 
45 

50 
92 

48 
92 

The  following  table  of  a  gun  trial  which  I  have 
just  found  among  my  papers,  and  which  I  perfectly 
remember  making  (though  I  see  it  is  without  date, 
and  without  the  size  of  the  target  or  the  shot  being 
specified),  may  yet  prove  as  well  worth  insertion  as 
any,  because  it  plainly  shows  the  decided  advantage 
in  the  increased  size  of  guns. 


and  therefore  would  not  answer  my  purpose  for  wildfowl.  This  gun  was  made 
to  my  order  by  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  and  is  the  same  with  which  Mr.  Osbaldiston, 
in  1824,  won  a  five  hundred  guinea  match,  and  since  that,  several  others.  This 
gentleman  refused  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  the  gun. 
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Through  a  double 
In  1st  half       quire  of  brown 
sheet  paper. 

Best  double  gun,  9lb8.  -  -       4    -        -      4 

Fisherman's  old  gun  of  121bs.  (com- 
mon breeching)   -  -  -       8     -         -       3 
Joe  Manton's  duck  gun,  iT^lbs.       -     14     -         -     14 
An    old    Birmingham    swivel    gim 

(common  breech)  about  701b8.      40    -        -     38 
Query.     Does  this  corroborate  the  assertion,  then,  that  a  small 
gun  wiU  kill  as  well  as  a  large  one  ? 

For  shooting  in  windy  weather,  and  killing  birds 
that  would  dive  at  a  flashy  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  superiority  of  detonating  duck  guns. 

In  loading  a  duck  gun,  the  farther  you  wish  to 
reach  a  flock  of  birds,  the  more  powder  and  the  less 
shot  you  must  put;  because  you  may  often  make 
good  a  few  random  shots  into  flocks  of  wildfowl,  by 
putting  a  considerably  larger  measure  of  powder  than 
of  shot ;  when  by  the  usual  mode  of  loading,  you 
might  only  hear  the  shot  rattle  on  the  wings  of  many, 
without  bringing  down  a  single  bird. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  it  need  only  be  observed, 
that  the  same  directions  as  those  before  given  will 
hold  good  for  the  choice^  care,  and  cleaning  of  duck 
guns.  They  cannot,  however,  be  made  to  balance 
quite  so  well  as  guns  on  a  small  construction,  without 
an  unmanageable  quantity  of  lead  ;  and,  in  these,  the 
scroUguard,  or  what  is  far  better,  as  I  before  observed, 
a  pistol  grip  to  the  stock,  may  be  adopted,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  right  hand  from  being  driven  against 
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the  face,  in  the  event  of  a  recoil.  But,  if  they  should 
have  been  loaded  some  time^  it  is  best  to  loosen 
the  charge  of  shot^  which,  otherwise^  would  be  felt 
severely. 

If  one  of  these  guns  should  be  laid  aside  for  a 
season  or  two,  your  filling  it  with  mutton  suet  will 
entirely  prevent  rust. 
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TO  MAKE  AN  OLD  'GUN  SHOOT  WELL. 

\ 
*«*  The  foUowiog  directions  relate  only  to  flint-guns,  and  shall  therefore  be 
compressed  in  small  type,     I  admit  they  are  out  of  date,  but  still  they  noay 
be  useful  for  some  outlandish  place. 

This  may  be  done,  if  the  barrel  be  of  sufficient  substance ;  of 
tolerably  good  iron ;  and  perfectly  sound  ;  first  by  boring  it^  (as 
before  mentioned),  so  as  to  have  friction  downwardsy  and  this 
grciduaUy  relieved  forward;  secondly,  by  putting  in  a  chamber 
plug  (vide  wood-cut)  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  giving  extra  strength  to  the 
mainspring  of  the  lock. 

This  recipe  may  not  only  be  worth  the  observation  of  those  who 
cannot  afford  a  new  gun,  but  useful  to  officers  on  service ;  who, 
from  not  wishing  to  increase  their  baggage,  when  constantly  en- 
gaged, take  no  gun  with  them ;  and  are,  perhaps,  after  a  summer's 
campaign,  stationed  in  winter  quarters,  where  they  have  plenty  of 
leisure,  and  the  finest  shooting,  though  with  no  other  fowling-piece 
than  a  regimental  musket.  This  was  the  case  on  the  old  expedi- 
tion to  New  Orleans,  in  the  country  near  which  place  the  wildfowl 
were  innumerable. 

A  regimental  armourer  (even  if  he  had  the  means)  might  not 
be  perfectly  master  of  the  boring;  and  if  he  was,  where,  on  service^ 
would  he  get  a  lathe  ?  but  the  perforated  plug  and  the  strengthen- 
ing  of  the  mainspring  would  very  much  accelerate  the  firing  of  a 
musket ;  and  some  of  these  barrels,  if  properly  loaded,  often  make 
a  very  effectual  substitute  for  a  duck  gun ;  and  particularly  if  eased 
a  little  at  the  muzzle  by  the  hard  working  of  sand-paper.  (This, 
by  the  way,  would  be  very  near  the  right  bore  for  a  detonater.) 

The  proper  charge  for  them  would  be  about  two  tobacco  pipes 
full  of  powder,  and  the  same  measure  of  large  shot :  but,  as  this 
had  better  be  regulated  by  the  degree  with  which  they  are  felt  in 
firing,  I  shall  lay  down  a  rule,  which,  by  the  way  (with  a  very 

*  In  a  stout  barrel,  even  the  deep  flaws  may  be  easily  got  rid  of, 
by  means  of  making  it  red  hot,  and  beating  them  in,  before  you  fresh 
bore  it. 
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trifling  alteration,  according  to  circumstances),  may  be  applied  to 
all  duck  guns,  and  most  other  guns  that  are  fired  with  a^tn/-lock. 

Locid  with  FOWDEB  and  shot  by  equal  measure  in  as  large  a 
quantity  as  can  be  fired  with  ease  to  the  shoulder;  putting  your 
WADDiNa  STBONG  on  the  fobmer  and  light  on  the  latter. 

As  this  alteration  is  all  inwardly^  it  cannot  afiect  the  appearance 
of  the  musket ;  and  (omitting  the  boring)  it  would,  if  kept  clean^ 
be  aU  the  better  for  her  Miyestj's  service.  The  perforation  of  the 
plug,  however,  should  not  be  too  small ;  and  particularly  in  cases 
where  it  may  become  necessary  to  use  it  with  cartridge  powder. 

Before  concluding  the  observations  on  improving  common  guns, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  following  circumstance : — An 
old  fisherman,  in  the  country  where  I  was  residing,  had  killed  more 
wildfowl  than  any  other  man  on  the  river,  with  a  gun  which  he 
had  picked  up  for  thirty  shillings.  A  few  seasons  previously  to 
his  death,  he  gave  up  shooting,  and  I  bought  this  gun,  from  the 
reported  excellence  of  the  barrel,  which  fully  answered  my  ex- 
pectations. Finding,  however,  that  the  plug  and  touch-hole  were 
rather  too  much  worn  to  be  safe,  I  had  them  both  replaced  by  the 
same  country  maker,  who  put  a  new  stock  and  lock.  The  barrel 
afterwards  shot  so  slow  and  weak,  that  it  was  perfectly  useless ;  on 
which  I  sent  it  to  be  altered  by  Mr.  John  Manton,  who  very  civilly 
undertook  the  job  ;  and,  by  putting  in  a  common  chamber  plug^ 
and  fresh  perforating  a  common  touchhoU^  made  this  gun  shoot  so 
admirably  well,  that  it  was  not  till  I  had  received  ^ye  best  finished 
duck  guns  from  London  that  I  could  get  one  to  equal  it. 

We  are  often  laughed  at  for  our  expenditure  in  guns,  when  an 
old  gamekeeper  wiU  sometimes  beat  them  all  with  a  **  piece  **  that 
has  scarcely  a  choice,  whether  to  prefer  firing,  or  being  fired  cU 
with  it.  I  admit,  that,  if  his  barrel  happens  to  be  well  bored,  his 
mainspring  strong,  and  his  touchhole  and  chamber  plug  well  put 
in,  there  will  perhaps  be  very  little  difference  in  the  killingy  be- 
tween his  '^  piece  "  and  the  best  gun  that  ever  came  out  of  London. 
But  if  we  consider  that  the  excellence  of  a  lock  and  soundness  of 
a  barrel,  although  not  absolutely  requisite  in  killing,  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  persons ;  and  that, 
although  practice  may  bring  a  man  to  point  accurately  with  a 
broomstick,  yet  we  must  allow  the  advantage,  not  to  say  the  com- 
fort and  neatness,  of  having  our  guns  turned  out  in  a  proper  and 
workmanlike  manner* 
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*•*  The  following  observations  were  written  in  or  about  the  year  1836. 

As  the  foregoing  article  has  led  us  into  the  subject 
of  arms  for  the  service,  let  me,  before  I  take  leave  of 
large-sized  shoulder-guns,  make  a  few  observations 
under  this  head.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
copper  cap  being  the  cheapest  and  most  simple  igni- 
tion. But,  as  all  the  caps  that  I  ever  tried  have  oc- 
casionally failed  in  my  wildfowl  campaigns,  I  am  jus- 
tified in  doubting  whether  they  will  prove  infallible  in 
other  campaigns.  As  an  order  has  been  given  for 
muskets  with  this  ignition,  perhaps  something  may  be 
contrived  to  improve  it;  and  I  only  hope  this  may  be 
the  case,  as  I  would  much  rather  be  condemned  as  a 
false  prophet  than  hear  of  any  thing  unsuccessful  in 
her  Majesty's  service.  In  the  meantime,  I  cannot 
conclude  more  explicitly  under  this  head  than  by  here 
reprinting  a  letter  that  I  >vrote  on  the  subject  to 
my  friend  Colonel  (now  Major  General)  Brotherton : — 

"Mt  deak  Brotherton, 

"  I  feel  proud  that  you  have  thought  me  worth  con- 
sulting in  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  I  have  there- 
fore well  considered  the  subject  on  which  you  spoke  to  me  the 
other  day  —  improvement  in  the  fire-arms  of  the  British  army.  To 
the  point,  then,  as  I  hate  superfluous  prosing.  I  will  begin  with 
the  old 

"  Flinf. — We  all  know  tliat  a  flint-gun  will  shoot  rather  stronger 
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and  farther  than  a  detonater,  and  that  it  will  recoil  less.  But  these 
are  no  advantages  in  baU  shooting,  because  a  baU  will  always  go 
farther  than  we  can  command  precision  of  aim ;  and  the  recoil  from 
a  ball  is  scarcely  more  than  that  from  a  blank  cartridge.  The  flint, 
I  admit,  affords  a  simple  means  of  loading,  in  which  even  an  awk- 
ward recruit  can  scarcely  make  a  mistake  ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  comes  a  wet  day,  or  you  have  only  to  pile  arms  on 
a  damp  night,  you  have  nothing  but  your  bayonet  to  depend  on, 
when  you  meet  your  enemy.  Under  these  considerations,  there- 
fore, I  must  at  once  turn  to  the  detonatevy  and  I  will  begin  with  the 

"  Copper  Cap. — Although  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I 
was  the  inventor  of  this  universal  mode  of  firing  detonating  guns, 
yet  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its  efficacy  for  His  (now  Her)  Majesty's 
service.  1st.  Because  the  copper  cap  cannot  be  well  applied  with- 
out a  new  solid  breeching  (which  would  be  too  expensive  an  altera- 
tion to  suit  the  economy  of  the  service)  ;  2d.  Because  a  copper 
cap,  even  if  well  completed,  requires  ti^ne  powder,  that  will  corrode 
with  either  damp  or  rough  usage  and  neglect ;  and  3d.  Because  if 
a  copper  cap  is  applied  by  means  of  brazing  on  a  piece  to  the  old 
musket  (o^  /  hear  is  now  being  done),  it  will  for  ever  be  liable  to 
miss  fire,  in  consequence  of  the  long  communication.  I  will,  there- 
fore, now  come  to  what  I  conceive  the  only  mode  of  detonating 
ignition  that  will  never  fail,  and  that  is  the 

"  Copper  Primer. — With  this  you  have  only  to  screw  in  a  pro- 
jecting touch-hole,  soften  the  lock-plate,  and,  instead  of  the  ham- 
mer and  spring,  braze  (or  screw)  on  the  piece  of  iron  that  conducts 
the  primer  to  the  touch-hole ;  and  then  you  may  use  powder  that 
will  stand  all  weather,  and  may  bring  in  Captain  Norton's  cartridges 
as  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted.  (I  say  this  without  having 
seen  these  cartridges,  and  without  the  honour  of  knowing  Captain 
Norton,  because  only  six  weeks  ago  I  had  thought  of  nearly 
the  same  thing,  and  proved  it  to  answer*).     The  only  question. 


•  Long  since  this  was  written  (in  March,  1844),  Captain  Norton 
did  me  the  honour  to  request  an  interview  on  gunnery.  I  called 
on  him  at  the  Junior  United  Club.  He  then  told  me  that  his  car- 
tridges for  muskets,  after  firing  many  rounds,  produced  a  residuum 
that  was  objectionable  ;  the  flannel  left  one  of  animal,  the  muslin 
another  of  vegetable  matter.  (But  there  are,  perhaps,  many  other 
materials  which  might  be  used  without  these  disadvantages.)     In 
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however,  is  the  expense  of  the  primers^  because  as  they,  for  t^ei^s 
sake,  must  be  drUiedfram  8oUd  coppery  they  cannot  be  made  at  tiie 
cheap  rate  of  copper  caps.  The  whole  query  for  the  sernoe, 
therefore,  rests  between  utility  and  eomomy^  as  the  one,  to  a 
trifling  extent,  is  incompatible  with  the  other. 

"  Here  you  have  my  opinion  as  an  old  sportsman  and  coast  punt- 
gunner,  in  aU  weathers^  an  old  soldier,  and  an  amateur  gunmaker ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  support  it  with  any  one,  from  a  field-marshal 
down  to  a  '  shore-popper '  or  journeyman  lockfiler. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"P.  Hawkkb. 

''  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  speak  about  the  stocks.  If  strength,  and  con- 
sequent cheapness,  require  them  to  be  so  straight  that  I  defy  a  man 
to  shoot  well  with  them,  put  some  elevation  (similar  to  that  on  a 
rifle),  instead  of  obliging  the  soldier  to  incline  his  head  over  beyond 
the  true  line  of  aim.  * 

"  N.  B.  You  are  fully  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  or  wherever  you  think  proper." 

•4^*  Since  the  foregmng  letter  was  written,  more  new  copper- 
cap  muskets  have  been  ordered  ;  and  I  am  now  informed  that  the 
composition  in  the  caps  has  been  made  perfectly  waterproof^  by 
being  hermetically  sealed,  which  I  always  thought  it  might  be  :  and 
it  may  be  added  that  a  lining  of  platina  will  prevent  rust  in  the 
nipple.  But,  after  having  gained  these  two  points,  how  will  you 
prevent  the  fine  powder  from  incrusting  in  the  nipple,  afier  first 
becoming  damp,  and  then  getting  dry  ?  by  which  it  forms  a  sub« 
stance,  as  hard  as  a  rock,  between  the  ignition  from  the  cap  and 
the  charge  of  powder :  and,  although  nine  times  in  ten  the  de- 
tonating flame  will  drive  out  a  piece  of  copper,  if  forced  into  the 

this  interview  Captain  Norton  kindly  gave  me,  in  writing,  the  fol- 
lowing specification  of  his  admirable  shell,  which  I  cannot  resist 
inserting,  although  not  applicable  to  a  work  on  sporting.  '^  The 
difierence  in  the  effects  of  shot,  and  the  concussion  shells,  in  naval 
warfare,  is  this,  — that,  while  a  shot  makes  a  hole  in  a  ship's  side, 
which  can  easily  be  plugged  up,  the  concussion-sheU  makes  a 
breach  that  cannot  be  plugged  up.  The  latter  will  tell  well  in 
batteries  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  and  for  the  protection  of 
asylum  harbours." — F.  Noeton. 
♦  This  plan  is  now  adopted,  1844. 
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nipple,  and  eren  go  for  many  inches  up  the  barrel,  yet  I  have 
seldom  been  able  to  get  off  a  copper-cap  gun,  when  a  stoppage  of 
this  kind  has  taken  place,  without  having  to  remove  the  nipple  — 
an  inconvenience  that  would  be  very  serious  during  an  engagement, 
and  which  we  are  never  troubled  with  in  copper-pnm«r-guns. 


GREENFIELD'S  NEW  MACHINERY 
FOR  MAKING  WATER-PROOF   COPPER  CAPS. 

1844. 

The  Board  of  Ordnance  have  now  to  thank  Mr. 
Greenfield  for  this  most  ingenious  discovery,  by  which 
he  has  rendered  more  effective  all  the  copper  caps  that 
would  otherwise  have  proved  a  failure  in  the  service. 
He  has  invented  machinery  that  causes  a  pressure  of 
20  tons  weight  on  1000  loaded  caps  at  a  time — 
making  nearly  45  lbs.  pressure  on  each  cap.  These 
1000  caps  are  all  completed  in  three  minutes,  with 
only  a  little  boy  for  a  workman.  By  this  process 
the  detonating  powder,  instead  of  being  porous,  is 
made  as  hard  as  possible ;  and  consequently,  by  the 
addition  of  varnish,  becomes  as  water-proof  as  a  sealed 
primer.  The  nipples  are  opened  at  each  end ;  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  contracted  in  the  middle  (simi- 
lar to  an  hour-glass),  so  that  the  detonating  flame  is 
forced  through  a  narrow  passage,  in  the  same  way 
that  velocity  of  shot  is  increased  by  the  friction  of  a 
barrel  opened  behind  and  relieved  forward.  This 
seldom  fails  to  drive  the  blast  through  the  long  and 
angular  communication  which  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
objection  to  the  present  government  muskets.  [Mr. 
Henry  Wilkinson  tells  me  that  the  nipple  here  described 
was  invented,  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  celebrated 
Le  Page  in  Paris.] 
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How  far  the  Ordnance  may  venture  to  use  large- 
grained  cannon-powder,  which  is  the  only  powder 
that  /  could  ever  depend  on  in  very  wet  weather, 
remains  to  be  proved ;  as  also  how  this  long  communi- 
cation is  to  be  kept  so  free  from  the  rust,  which  is 
caused  by  the  detonating  flame,  as  not  to  be  worn 
out  by  corrosion;  and,  consequently,  to  become  un- 
serviceable, if  not  unsafe,  much  sooner  than  a  short 
one !  —  At  all  events,  with  these  muskets,  the  non- 
commissioned officers  cannot  be  too  particular  in 
seeing  that  the  men  keep  them  perfectly  clean. 

[In  compliment  to  Greenfield's  new  machinery,  I 
should  mention  that  his  son,  who  took  it  out  to  the 
Sardinian  Government,  showed  me  the  highest  possible 
testinionials,  written  in  French,  and  signed  "  Morelli " 
— Commandant  of  Artillery  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sardinia.] 

Now  that  the  Ordnance  have  gone  so  far,  and  ob- 
tained such  a  quick  and  cheap  mode  of  making  c^ps, 
I  cannot  advise  them  better  than  either  to  order  solid 
(or  patent)  breechings,  with  a  shorter  communication 
to  this  side-ignition,  or  adopt  the  better  plan  of 
Wilkinson's  spring  musket ;  which,  although  not  per- 
fection  mthout  a  sealed  primer j  will  be  far  superior  to 
any  other  arm  for  copper-cap  ignition  ;  and  although 
the  pressure  of  the  spring  is  not  such  as  I  could  recom- 
mend for  very  heavy  charges,  yet  I  am  confident  it 
will  be  perfectly  secure  from  the  trifling  recoil  of  a 
ball-cartridge.  And,  moreover,  as  the  springs  cost 
but  a  mere  trifle,  a  good  supply  of  spare  ones  may  be 
kept  in  the  regimental  stores.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
bore  of  having  to  write  again  on  this  dull  subject,  I 
shall  conclude  by  re-printing  a  communication  that  I 
sent,  in  1842,  to  the  "  United  Service  Gazette,"  with  ob- 
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servations  thereon  by  the  gentleman  who  was  then 
the  editor.  The  article  appeared  on  the  18th  of  June 
—  by  mere  chance,  though  very  appropriately — on 
the  Waterloo  anniversary. 

'*  We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Hawker,  descriptive  of  his  admirable  improvement 
upon  Mr.  Wilkinson's  spring  gun,  and  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  his  and  the  new  Ordnance 
musket,  we  have  requested  him  to  furnish  us  with  the  following 
diagrams,  which  will  better  explain  the  relative  properties  of  both 
inventions,  than  any  verbal  description  could  possibly  do.  The 
difference  between  them  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Hawker,  in 
his  observations  to  the  Select  Committee : " — 

"THE  ORDNANCE  MUSKET." 
The  communication  is  so  long  between  the  detonating  powder 
and  the  body  of  the  charge,  that  were  this  musket  used  with  coarse 
powder  (which  is  the  only  powder  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
damp  weather,  and  which  is  much  stronger,  and  will  keep  much 
longer  than  fine  powder),  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  ignition. 
And,  if  loaded  with  fine  powder,  which  would  find  its  way  through 
a  long  passage,  round  the  angle,  and  up  to  the  nipple,  that  passage 
is  liable  to  become  so  completely  choaked  up,  by  the  powder  be- 
coming damp,  and  then  getting  dried  into  it,  as  to  require  almost 
the  force  of  a  "  drill "  to  clear  it,  and  with  an  angle  to  encounter  in 
the  perforation. 

"COLONEL  HAWKER'S  IMPROVEMENT  ON  WttKIN- 
SON'S  MUSKET.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  musket  that  I  here  respectfully  offer  for 
trial,  fires  directly  into  the  body  of  the  charge,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  used  with  the  coarsest  cannon  powder,  and  (as  I  have  proved 
through  the  whole  of  last  winter)  may  be  depended  on  in  all  wea- 
ther, provided  it  be  used  with  Westley  Richards's  hermetically 
sealed  primer.  By  merely  screwing  in  a  spare  nipple  instead  of 
the  cone,  this  spring  musket  answers  better  than  any  other,  for  the 
copper  cap, 

"  Their  comparative  efficacy  will  be  more  correctly  illustrated 
by  the  following  sketches  :  " — 
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NEW  ORDNANCE  MUSKET. 


Small  and  angular  cavity,  in  iron,  to  pass ;  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  from 
o  to  b. 

a  Copper  cap  charged  at  a,  from  whence  the  detonating  flame  has  to  pass 
down  the  nipple,  and  then  through  the  angular  part  of  the  cavity. 

c  Extraneous  piece  of  iron,  into  which  screws  the  steel  nipple. 


^WILKINSON'S   SPRING  MUSKET,  IMPROVED  BY 
COLONEL  HAWKER." 


Section  of  the  barrel,  with  the 
primer  applied. 


Section  of  the  barrel  and  cons^ 
with  the  primer  removed. 


Short  Btraighi j^asBStge  from  a  to  b,  lined  throughout  with  platina, 

Sdid  brass  primer,  charged  only  at  a ;  consequently  the  other  part,  as  well  as 

the  cone  which  receives  it,  may  be  of  any  desired  length,  for  the  facility  fffhanSing 

•'•      From  thi$  primer  no  splinter  can  fly  into  the  face  of  the  right-band  roan; 

and,  even  if  the  whole  primer  were  blown  out,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground,  from 

being  applied  under  the  barrel. 

b  Never-fiiiling  receptacle  for  the  coarsest  cannon  powder. 
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"  The  following  is  Colonel  Hawker^s  letter  on  the  subject : " — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Gazette, 

Sir, 

Agreeably  to  jour  request,  I  send  you  sketches 
(taken  by  Mr.  Cornelius  yarley)>  in  order  to  show  the  difference 
of  ignition  between  the  musket  now  issued  to  the  troops  and  the 
one  on  which  the  master-general  of  the  Ordnance  did  me  tiie  honour 
to  order  a  meeting  of  the  select  committee  at  Woolwich. 

Ab  the  former  is  now  adopted,  I  am  of  course  to  conclude  that 
the  most  seyere  trial  of  it  has  been  made  by  those  gentlemen  who 
have  the  good  of  the  service  at  heart ;  and  I,  therefore,  sincerely 
hope  that  my  doubts  of  its  efficacy  may  prove  without  foundation. 
I  should,  however,  observe  that  the  grand  error  which  many  per- 
sons are  led  into,  is  this  :  they  try  a  gun  day  after  day,  with  occa- 
sional cleaning,  till  many  thousand  rounds  may  have  been  dis- 
charged without  one  miss-fire.  But  this  is  no  trial  at  all;  a 
soldier,  after  having  repeatedly  fired  his  musket,  may  have  to  keep 
it  loaded  the  whole  night  in  bivouac,  or  "  piled  "  in  the  damp  air. 
He  may  then  have  to  turn  out  and  march  with  it,  perhaps  in  wet 
weather,  and  thus  a  long  interval  may  elapse  before  he  has  occasion 
to  discharge  it ;  at  last,  he  suddenly  meets  his  enemy, — where  his 
life  may  depend  on  the  certainty  of  his  musket.  Now,  this  is  what 
I  consider  a  fair  trial ;  and  I,  therefore,  make  it  a  rule  to  prove  all 
my  coast-guns,  although  for  a  different  purpose,  with  similar  dis- 
advantages in  view  ;  and  a  musket  that  goes  off  half  a  dozen  times, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  consider  better  tried  than  by  the  in- 
numerable quantity  of  never-missing,  powder-wasting  rounds  which 
is  generally  pronounced  as  the  criterion  of  infallibility. 

A  concluding  word  or  two  on  the  muskets.  Let  me  recommend, 
as  I  did  years  ago,  an  elevated  sight  (to  meet  the  eye,  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  brought  to  the  centre  of  a  straight  government- 
stock),  and  a  pistol-grip  (screwed  on)  to  every  mushet  in  the  service. 
Brass  scroll-guards  are  worse  than  nothing ;  they  give  no  firm 
bold  either  in  firing,  or  in  closely  contending  with  an  enemy ;  they 
are  slippery,  and  cold  to  the  hand  in  winter,  and  liable  to  be 
broken.  It  strikes  me,  too,  that  if  it  is  determined  to  run  the  risk 
of  copper  capsy  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the  outlay  which  has 
been  made  in  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  them,  the  con- 
tractors might  supply  patent  breechings  for  nearly  the  same  ex- 
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pense  that  must  be  incurred  bj  the  bunnion  (I  can  think  of  no 
other  name  for  it),  which,  in  the  altered  muskets  is  soldered,  and 
in  the  new  ones,  I  suppose,  would  be  welded  on  to  the  barrel,  bj 
which  means,  instead  of  a  protuberance  that  adds  to  the  length  of 
communication,  they  might  be  enabled  to  shorten  the  passage,  to 
do  which  is  the  desideratum  of  every  gunmaker  that  knows  any- 
thing of  his  profession. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Westley  Richards,  announcing 
the  completion  of  a  new  musket  for  my  inspection.  If  it  surpasses 
that  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  recommend  it,  as 
I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  any  invention  but  the  good  of  her 
Mi^esty's  service. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

Peter  Hawkeb,  Lieut.  Col.* 

Pall-mall,  June  15.  1842. 

N.B.  —  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is,  of  course,  to  order  no 
more  muskets  than  are  absolutely  required,  until  it  be  ascertained 
which  invention  proves  best  adapted  to  the  service  ;  and  let  it  be 
placarded  as  a  golden  rule  for  all  persons  concerned  with  them, 
that  long  communications  and  fine  powder  unll  never  do  for  either 
campaigning  or  sea-service.  —  P.  H. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  new  invention  for  small 
arms,  from  the  days  of  Joe  Manton  up  to  the  present 
year,  has  been  accepted  by  the  select  committee  ; 
though  every  attention  has  been  sho^vn  to  all  who 
have  oflFered  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  service,  by 
the  late,  as  well  as  by  the  present  master-general  of 

*  1844.  —  Since  the  above  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Richards  has 
sent  me,  for  trial,  this  new  invention,  which  is  a  flat  pasteboard 
primer  covered  with  tin-foil.  I  have  my  doubts  of  its  superiority 
for  general  use  ;  and  it  is  better  adapted  to  double  than  to  single 
guns.  But,  from  what  Mr.  Richards  told  me  of  trials  on  board  the 
'^  Excellent,"  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  desirable  for  mon'n^-muskets ; 
as  the  sailors,  instead  of  injuring  their  feet  by  running  over  the 
decks  among  splinters  of  copper,  have  only  to  tread  upon  a  material 
on  which,  as  he  says,  "  they  may  safely  dance  a  hornpipe." 
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the  Ordnance.  All  that  the  master-general  can  do 
is  to  order  a  sitting  of  the  select  committee ;  and 
such  are  the  rules  of  the  service,  that  the  decision  of 
this  committee  may  be  considered  as  final,  not  only 
in  military,  but  in  naval!  aflTairs  of  gunnery.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  instance  of  a  master-general  taking  on 
himself  the  responsibility,  by  acting  contrary  to  the 
report  of  the  select  committee.  Let  us,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  ask  what  can  the  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee, whose  profession  is  fortification,  the  use  of 
cannon,  &c.  be  supposed  to  know  about  smaU  arms, 
more  than  any  other  amateurs  or  non-professionals  ? 
And  it  appears,  by  what  I  hear  from  all  the  leading 
gunmakers  and  their  best  workmen,  that  the  com- 
mittee, instead  of  conferring  with  them,  and  con- 
sulting the  most  scientific  men  of  the  day,  generally 
appeal  to  their  own  assistants  or  inspectors,  who 
must,  of  course,  have  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
arms,  in  comparison  with  men  that  have  made  the 
gun-business  their  constant  study  and  profession. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  thus  resigning  the  control 
of  the  manufacturing  department  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  are  not  practical  men  ?  They  worry  the 
contractors  with  a  waste  of  time  and  expense,  in 
gauging,  to  a  focus,  all  the  stocks,  cocks,  and  other 
such  frivolities,  instead  of  directing  their  attention 
more  to  those  all-important  parts,  the  insides  of  the 
barrels  and  breechings,  the  certainty  of  ignition, 
the  durability  of  the  work,  the  regulating  of  the 
triggers  and  mainsprings,  the  mounting  of  the  stocks 
to  the  hand  and  eye  ;  many  of  which,  if  I  may  judge 
from  what  muskets  I  have  yet  seen,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  minor  consideration,  so  long  as 
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the  outsides  can  pass  a  rigid  examination  of  what  has 
nothing  to  do  with  real  utility.     And  these  most 
essential  parts  may  perhaps  be  not  even  understood 
without  the  help  of  some  gun-maker  or  his  journey- 
men.    It  requires  good  sense,  with  great  judgment, 
to  properly  form  a  thing ;  though  but  little  talent, 
with  perhaps  much  waste  of  time,   to  finish  and 
polish  it.     Now,  let  us  ask,  can  there  be  a  matter  of 
greater  importance  than  the  arming  of  our  soldiers, 
on  which  may  depend  their  lives,  and  the  glory  of  our 
army  ?    And  particularly  when  premiums  are  offered 
for,  and  encouragment  given  to,  new  inventions,  by 
the  governments  of  those  countries  with  which  we 
may  not  always  remain  at  peace.     None,  therefore, 
but  such  persons  as  those,  for  instance,  who  would 
oppose  a  revision  of  our  laws,  could  hesitate  to  wish 
for  an  effectual  reform  in  this  department  of  our 
service.     Only  let  us  have  a  council  on  fire-arms ; 
and  select  such  men  as  Purdey,  Wilkinson,  and  Long 
(these  are  enough,  though  I  could  name  a  host  of 
others),  and  put  them  in  competition  with  inspectors, 
furbishers,   and  armourers;    and  see  which  would 
contrive,  as  a  standard  pattern  to  work  from,  the 
best  musket,  rifle,  or  pistol  for  the  service.     Let  us 
hope,  at  all  events,  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  some 
new  regulation,  by  which,  as  we  are  far  superior  to 
all  other  countries  for  fire-arms,  we  shall  be  assisted 
by  the  greatest  talent  of  the  present  day,  in  order  to 
equip  with  the  best  of  arms  the  finest  army,  in  the 
world.     In  the  meantime,  let  me  conclude  with  two 
more  diagrams,  and  a  few  directions  that  may  perhaps 
be  turned  to  some  account. 
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%*  1844. — In  order  to  give  each  diagram  the  full  size  of  a  regu- 
lation musket,  and  to  show  a  further  improvement  for  the  spring . 
moskety  I  here  present  my  readers  with  new  woodcuts,  engraved 
by  Mr.  Branston,  expressly  for  this  work.     For  an  explanation  to 
the  letters  of  reference,  see  under  the  preceding  sketches. 


PATENT  BREECraNG  MUSKET, 

As  lately  made  for  Copper  Cap. 


This  engraving  gives  a  foreshortened  three-quarter 
view  of  the  interior  of  a  patent  (or  solid)  breeching 
for  a  musket,  such  as  Wilkinson  has  made  to  order, 
though  not  to  his  own  fancy.  Here  we  have  what  is 
still  called  the  "  patent  breeching,"  which  would  be 
safer  and  more  durable  than  a  common  plug ;  and 
with  which  it  will  be  seen  there  is  precisely  the  same 
long  communication  as  that  in  the  common  government 
musket.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  the 
model  from  which  this  was  engraved.  But  here 
again  I  must  suggest  some  amendments  in  which  he 
appears  fully  to  agree  with  me :  viz.  — 

The  communication  should  be  shortened  by  reducing 
ihot  frightful  protuberance^  and  thereby  bringing  the 
cap-nipple  nearer  to  the  barrel,  and  forging  the  cock  so 
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DUCK    SHOT. 

No.  1.  and  2.  for  a  seven  gauge,  and  A.  or  B.  for  a 
Jive  ditto,  or  inch  bore,  are  preferable  to  the  very- 
largest  shot,  by  the  same  reason  that  No.  7.  is  best  for 
game. 

Mould  shot  alone,  therefore,  in  any  caliber  less 
than  that  of  a  stanchion  gun,  is  like  No.  1.  in  a 
doMe  gun :  it  may  do  wonders,  for  which  you  relin- 
quish the  certainty  of  what  other  shot  vnU  do. 

To  prove,  that  even  one  of  these  pellets  may  be 
carried  off  by  a  wildfowl,  I  should  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  seen  a  brentgoose,  which,  after 
having  been  brought  down,  flying,  with  No.  2.,  was 
discovered  to  have,  under  the  tving^  an  old  wound, 
considerably  more  than  an  inch  deep :  and  out  of  this 
was  taken  one  of  the  largest  mould  shot,  which  had 
rolled  up  in  feathers,  and  formed  a  sort  of  tent. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  what  I  find  the  best 
shot  for  wildfowl :  — 


No. 
Common  sporting-guns ;  or  what  the 

gunners  call  "  Pop  "-guns  -     3  or  4  for  fair 

1  long 

Shoulder  duck  guns  -  -     1  for  fair 

A  long 


•shots, 
-shots. 
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No. 
Font-guns  -  -  -     3  for  starlight. 

1  for  fair  shots  (or  in  the  dark, 
when  birds  are  wilder  than 
in  starlight.) 
Packed  by  regular  layers  in  car- f  S.  S.  G.     Above  100  yards, 
tridges  -  -  -  -  ^  L.  Gr.   Wild  random  shooting. 

A.  or  AA.  are  the  best  for  geese^  particularly  by 
day,  provided  they  are  so  tame  as  not  to  require 
S.S.G.  In  my  second  edition,  I  talked  of  mixing 
shot ;  but  have  since  had  reason  to  doubt  whether  it 
answers  so  well. 

General  Shrapnell  once  told  me,  that  some  man  in 
Ireland  had  contrived  to  imitate  his  shells,  or  spherical 
case  shot,  with  which  he  did  wonders  at  the  wildfowl. 
I  was  afterwards  favoured  by  a  gentleman  in  Kent, 
with  the  recipe  for  making  and  adapting  them  to 
small  guns.  But  lest  it  might  prove  improper  to 
publish  it  (which  I  could  not  well  and  clearly  do 
without  an  engraving)  I  shall  say  no  more  on  the 
subject,  but  leave  this  admirable  invention  as  the 
property  of  the  British  ordnance,  and  be  content  with 
a  safer  and  more  simple  remedy,  the  patent  shot- 
cartridge  of  Messrs.  Eley. 


A  L 
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DUCK   GUN    WADDING. 

To  avoid  book-making,  I  shall  now  cancel  six  pages, 
the  experiments  for  which  had  cost  me  much  time 
and  expense,  and  say  no  more  about  paper,  pasteboard, 
cork,  leather,  &c.  &c.,  but,  in  a  few  words,  name  what 
I  have  proved  to  be  the  best  wadding  for  duck-guns. 
For  all  shoulder  duck  guns  use  Wilkinson's  felt  wad- 
ding, about  a  third  in  thickness  the  size  of  your  caliber. 
But  for  long  punt-guns,  and  all  other  water-guiis  that 
are  opened  behind^  you  will  find  that,  after  all,  nothing 
beats  a  tight-wound  ball  of  the  best  picked  oakum; 
because  it  springs  to  every  gradation  of  the  caliber; 
and,  since  the  last  edition,  I  have  discovered  a  further 
improvement,  which  is  to  cut  a  square  piece  of  silk,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  your  ball  of  oakum ;  then  bring 
all  the  corners  together ;  tie  them  up  (like  a  cloth  for 
a  dumpling),  and  then  cut  them  off  with  the  scissors- 
This  not  only  prevents  the  oakum  from  mixing  with 
the  shot ;  but  makes  the  gun  shoot  much  better,  and 
with  less  recoil.  I  could  publish  fifty  original  pages 
on  the  subject  of  wadding;  but  who  would  take 
the  trouble  to  read  them  ?  and  what  would  be  the 
use  of  this,  after  the  sporting  world  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  confide  in  what  I  recommend  ? 
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WATER   BOOTS 

Abe  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  shoot  in  wet 
places,  or  wait,  in  cold  nights,  for  wildfowl ;  and  if 
goody  will  eflfectually  repel  the  water  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Short,  of  East  Yarmouth,  was  by  far  the 
best  maker  of  these  boots,  and  was  so  clever  in  other 
parts  of  his  business,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
boots  and  shoes  to  gentlemen  above  a  hundred  miles 
on  the  other  side  of  London.  Some  of  the  fen  sports- 
men called  him  the  "  Emperor  of  the  boot-makers." 
Since  the  last  edition  Mr.  Short  has  retired :  but  his 
name,  with  the  business,  continues  in  able  hands. 

All  boots,  for  going  in  the  wet,  answer  much  better 
if  kept  at  least  half  a  year  before  they  are  worn ;  and 
they  should  afterwards  never  be  suffered  to  get  too 
hard.  Water  hoots  should  he  invariably  worn  over 
an  extra  pair  of  coarse  yam  stockings^  without  which 
you  do  not  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

So  far  from  being  hard  to  the  feet,  they  are  the 
softest  possible  wear,  and  may  be  made  very  light. 
They  should  always  be  made  to  draw,  when  required, 
very  far  above  the  knees,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  cold  or  wet.  Nothing,  by  the  way,  would 
answer  so  well  in  rain  or  snow  for  stage  coachmen,  if 
these  gentlemen  would  just  then  condescend  to  wear 
them.  (I  see  that  many  coachmen  have  taken  this 
hint  since  the  earlier  editions.) 

A  A  3 
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Various  dressings  are  recommended,  though,  per- 
haps, ahnost  any  grease  may  answer ;  but  the  first  and 
most  eflfectual  application  might  be  tar,  tallow,  and  bees* 
wax  melted  (not  too  warm\  and  then  poured  into 
the  boots ;  which,  after  having  this  shaken  into  every 
part  of  them,  should  be  hung  up  to  let  it  run  out.  By 
this  dressing,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  pair  of 
stockings  that  follows  it,  we  may  walk  in  the  river 
with  more  comfort  than  a  "  Swell-kiddy  "  would  cross 
the  street  after  a  shower. 

This  recipe,  however,  though  a  double  defence,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  is  absolutely  necessary;  for  I 
have  latterly  found  that  neafa  foot  oil  answers  every 
purpose,  provided  the  boots  are  thus  well  anointed 
about  once  a  year,  to  prevent  the  neat's  foot  from 
making  them  too  porous. 

As  another  good  recipe,  I  should  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing one :  — 

RECIPE. 

Drying  oil         -  -  -  -     1  pint 

Yellow  wax       -  -  -  -     2  ounces. 

Turpentine       .-  -  -  -     2  ounces. 

Burgundy  pitch  -  -  -     1  ounce. 

Melt  these  over  a  slow  fire,  and  then  add  a  few  drachms  of  essen- 
tial oil  of  lavender  (or  thyme).  With  this  your  boots  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  a  brush,  either  in  the  sun,  or  at  some  distance  from 
the  fire.  The  application  must  be  repeated,  as  often  as  the  boots 
become  dry  again,  until  they  are  folly  saturated. 

If  your  heel  should  become  galled  by  walking  in  a  water-,  or  any 
other,  boot,  you  will  immediately  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  ap- 
plying a  piece  of  gold-beaters'  skin,  and  over  that  a  little  court 
plaster,  in  order  doubly  to  defend  the  part.  But  even  in  this  trifle 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  going  to  work.  Instead  of 
cutting  with  scissors,  and  merely  wetting  the  plaster,  let  it  be  for 
a  moment  Seated  by  the  fire^  as  well  as  wetted,  being  previooslj 
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stamped  with  a  wadding^punchy  by  which  means,  from  having  no 
angles,  or  comers,  it  wiU  stick  as  fast  as  jour  own  skin  ;  provided 
that,  when  on  and  dry^  you  put  over  it  a  little  cold  cream,  or  any 
kind  of  grease,  in  order  to  repel  the  damp. 

The  application  that  has  been  usually  recommended  to  me  by 
snrgeons  is  diachylon-plaster,  which,  in  cold  weather,  curls  up,  and 
torments  you  so  much  in  walking,  that  you  soon  become  lame  again, 
and  then  wish  the  doctor  at  Jericho.  Go  to  Godfrey's,  or  some 
other  first-rate  chemist,  in  order  to  get  the  sticking-plaster  in  per- 
fection, as  many  a  one  has  poisoned  his  skin  by  not  having  the 
genuine  article. 

Let  me  now  supersede  the  recipe  for  cure^  by  giving 
what  is  better,  —  a  preventive. 

G-et  a  square  silk  pad,  similar  to  a  kettle-holder.  Then  have 
sewn,  on  two  opposite  comers  of  it,  pieces  of  list  long  enough  to  go 
twice  round,  and  tie  on,  the  ancle.  No  wrinkle  of  a  water-boot  can 
then  cut  or  bruise  your  "  tendon  Achillis,"  or  back  sinew,  provided 
you  secure  the  pad  firmly,  by  putting  it  over  your  common  stocking^ 
and  under  your  yam  stocking.  I  was  stupid  enough  not  to  think 
of  this  plan  till  1828.  Thus^  if  we  were  to  shoot  for  a  century,  we 
should  always  be  finding  out  something  useful ;  however  frivolous 
it  may  appear,  when  mentioned  to  a  reader  who  is  not  in  inmiediate 
want  of  it. 


▲  a4 
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WATER-PROOF    DRESSING    FOR    SHOES, 

ETC. 

Take  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut :  cut 
it  in  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  phial  with  four  ounces  of  highly 
rectified  spirits  of  turpentine.  (Dork  it  up  for  about  a  fortnight 
(more  or  less,  according  to  cold  or  hot  weather),  and  shake  it  every 
day.  When  this  mixture  has  come  to  a  consistence  about  the 
thickness  of  treacle,  it  is  fit  for  use.  You  may  then  work  it,  with 
a  paint  brush,  into  leather,  rope,  or  what  you  please.  But,  when 
used  for  the  soles  of  shoes,  leather  trunks,  or  any  thing  that  does 
not  require  flexibility,  you  should  add,  to  this  composition,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  copal  varnish.  The  most  efiectual  mode  of 
application  is  to  anoint,  not  only  the  outside  seams,  but  also  the 
whole  inside  of  the  soles. 

K  you  want  this  dressing  in  a  hurry,  and  an  extra  expense  is  no 
object,  you  will  find  that  eethery  or  naphtha^  will  dissolve  Indian 
rubber,  and  dry,  much  quicker  than  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
powder  colours,  for  painting,  either  with  or  without  oil,  will  mix 
perfectly  well  with  this  composition. 

The  foregoing  recipe  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Varley,  who  tells  me  that  he  sent  it,  many 
years  ago,  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  Not  wish- 
ing, however,  to  enter  it  without  some  kind  of  inves- 
tigation, I  applied  to  Mr.  Fisher,  the  celebrated  che- 
mist in  Conduit-street,  who  was  good  enough  to  make 
for  me  as  many  experiments  as  the  limited  time  would 
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adroit  of.     The  preparation  which  he  found  to  mix 
the  best,  was  three  oz.  of  Indian  rubber^  boiled  for 
about  three  hoursj  in  a  pint  of  linseed  oil*^  which  thus 
became  immediately  of  a  good   consistence;   but  it 
required  such  a  time  to  dry,  that  he  afterwards  found 
it  necessary  to  add  spirits  of  turpentine.     In  short,  it 
has  long  been  known  that  the  solution  of  Indian  rub- 
ber is  a  valuable  recipe  for  making  things  waterproof: 
and,  as  I  formerly  observed, "  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
doing  it ;  and,  perhaps,  among  them  all,  the  best  not 
yet  discovered,  that  we  must,  for  the  present,  dismiss 
the  subject  by  merely  giving  the  hint,  with  the  hope 
of  putting  our  speculators  on  the  scent,  to  bring  to 
perfection  what  would  be  to  their  own  advantage,  and 
Tvorthy  the  notice  of  the  public."     But  now,  and  long 
since  these  hints  were  first  written,   Indian-rubber 
dresses,  and  covers  of  every  kind,  have  been  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  universally  known  article  called 
a  "  Mackintosh." 


NEW  PLAN  FOR  SHOE-MAKING. 

In  February  1844,  I  thought  of  a  new  plan  for 
making  waterproof  all  boots  and  shoes,  from  the  clod- 
hopping  thicks  of  a  tramper  in  wet  and  dirt,  up  to  the 
super-exquisites  of  a  Polka  dancer  at  Almack's :  viz. 
Put  between  the  sole-leathers,  and  an  inch  or  more  up 
the  sides,  and  over  the  toes,  two  thicknesses  of  oil- 
silk.  Let  the  glazed  sides  come  together,  so  as  to 
stick  fast  to  each  other.     This  makes  the  shoes  per- 

*  This  comes  very  near  to  the  recipe  given  in  our  former  edi- 
tions, and  now  very  much  in  use  for  dressing  Russia  duck. 
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fectly  waterproofs  and  is  an  effectual  remedy  against 
their  creaking.  If  you  have  nails  or  tips,  let  them  be 
of  copper^  but  never  of  iron. 

I  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  inventor  of  this  plan. 
But  at  all  events  I'll  be  the  publisher.  Johnny 
Tyrrell,  our  crack  knight  of  the  lapstone  at  Milford, 
has  made  me  a  pair  of  boots  in  this  way,  and  done 
them  as  well  as  if  honoured  by  the  name  of  Hoby. 
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CORNS. 

To  walk  with  corns,  and  without  torture,  get  a 
piece  of  chamois  leather,  spread  with  diachylon  plas- 
ter. Cut  with  your  wadding-punch,  as  many  rounds 
as  will  form  a  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  boot 
or  shoe  from  pressing  your  stocking  on  the  com ;  for 
the  reception  of  which  you  must  punch  a  smaU  hole 
through  the  centre.  By  this  simple  contrivance,  I 
have  known  many  a  dot-and-go-one  gentleman  start 
off  as  bold  as  a  do|y  ust  uncoupled. 

CORN-PLASTER 

The  following  recipe  was  given  me  by  the  Earl  of 
on  purpose  for  this  book;  and  I  set  my 


man  to  try  it  on  several  unfortunates,  who  have  given 
him  their  blessing  for  the  cures  he  has  made. 

Mercurial  plaster  -  -  -  "     1  9  d 

Diachylon  ditto,  with  resin  -  ~      |    f       h 

Diachylon  ditto    -  -  -  -     J 

Sugar  of  lead        -  -  -  -        20  grains. 

All  mixed  together 
And  spread  on  leather. 
Apply  a  piece  of  this  plaster  for  3  or  4  days.     Then  soak  the 
foot ;  and  rub  the  com  with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone.     Again  repeat 
the  plaster;  and  the  com  will  soon  disappear.    N.B.  The  com 
Beyer  to  be  cut. 
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DRESSES  FOR  WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

If  you  attempt  to  go  out  for  wildfowl,  without  being 
properly  clothed,  you  will  not  only  frighten  them 
away,  and  kill  nothing,  but  you  will  experience  those 
very  miseries  which  are  imaginary  with  persons  who 
do  not  understand  this  pursuit.  How  many  do  we 
see,  who  fancy  that  they  would  catch  their  death  by 
cold  if  they  went  out  at  night  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
punt :  and  yet  these  very  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  what  is  ten  times  more  dangerous : — walking  in 
a  wet  day  from  the  west  end  to  the  city,  with  thin 
boots,  without  galoches,  and  in  cotton  stockings ;  and 
there,  perhaps,  with  damp  feet,  sitting  on  business  for 
a  whole  morning ! 

Having  mentioned  that  water  boots  should,  even 
for  walking,  be  worn  with  an  extra  pair  of  coarse  yam 
stockings,  I  should  advise  those,  who  go  out  in  cold 
nights,  to  have  their  boots  made  easy  enough  to  admit, 
instead  of  these,  a  pair  of  the  thickest  wads.  They 
should  reach  nearly  up  to  the  middle.  This  will  be 
found  quite  enough,  provided  the  imder  stockings  are 
of  the  warmest  quality.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the 
"  Sanquhar  hose,"  that  were  first  introduced  from 
Scotland  to  London  by  Mr.  Otley;  or,  what  are 
equally  warm*,  and  much  more  durable, — the  common 
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knit  dark  blue  sailor's  stockings.  [I  use  nothing  else 
now  ( 1844).  But  mind — the  worsted  must  be  shrunk 
in  hot  water  before  it  is  used  for  knitting.]  Having 
put  on  the  boots,  there  must  then  be  drawn  over  all  a 
pair  of  short  loose  sailcloth*  (or,  if  cold  frosty  weather. 
Flushing-coating)  trowsers.  This,  and  only  this,  will 
defy  the  cold,  and  have  its  solid  comforts,  by  not  only 
keeping  oflF  the  sleet,  or  snow,  but  any  little  spray 
that  may  fly  from  the  splash  of  the  windward  oar. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  (except  the  feet,  which 
we  have  already  defended)  every  part  of  the  body 
should  be  clothed  in  flannel. 

With  regard  to  farther  covering  for  the  body,  could 
we  insure  not  getting  wet,  leather  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  warmest;  but,  at  all  events,  the  waistcoat, 
both  before  and  behind,  should  be  made  of  either 
shagj  or  Bath-coating,  which  certainly,  taking  all 
weather,  answers  best,  and  is  the  most  comfortable. 
Under  the  waistcoat  should  be  worn  a  Flushing-frock, 
and  over  it,  a  short  jacket,  of  either  drab  cloth  or 
swanskin.  But  the  sheepswool  wove  into  cloth  (an  ar- 
ticle which  the  guards  of  coaches  used  to  bring  me 
from  Exeter)  beats  every  thing.  This  material,  how- 
ever, is  too  thick  for  the  sleeves.  The  cap  may  be 
made  of  cloth,  or  any  thing  you  please;  because  a 
Welsh  wig  may  be  "  shipped"  when  going  into  birds; 
and,  by  the  way,  kept  on,  with  the  cap,  if  the  weather 
is  so  cold  as  to  require  it.     A  pair  of  worsted  wrist- 

*  Sailcloth  is  so  strong,  so  durable,  and  such  a  good  defence 
against  rain,  that  it  answers  better  than  any  thing  for  making 
game-bags ;  or  defending  the  mahogany  gun  cases  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  leather ;  and,  if  dressed  with 
tar,  it  makes  the  best  possible  gun-cover. 
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bands,  or  "  muffatees/'  should  be  worn  with  either 
worsted  or  cloth  gloves*,  and,  over  gloves  and  all,  a 
large  and  long  pair  of  double  swanskin  cufis,  which 
are  as  warm  as  any  muff,  and  may  be  drawn,  or 
shook  off,  in  an  instant,  when  you  want  your  right 
hand  for  the  trigger. 

Which  of  the  two  colours  for  the  jacket  and  cap 
is  to  be  used  will  depend  on  whether  you  have  sun 
or  moon;  on  which  occasions  you   and  your  boat 
should  appear  in  a  light  drab,  or  you  will  occasionafly 
shine  so  much,  as  to  be  quite  conspicuous.    But  at 
all  other  times  white  is  indisputably  the  best  colour; 
particularly  in  starlight  or  snow.     Then  you  cannot 
possibly  be  too  white :  insomuch,  that  a  clean  linen 
frock  and  cap  might  take  you  forty  yards  nearer  to 
your  birds  than  even  flannel  or  swanskin.     AU  further 
covering,  such  as  a  cloak,  hat,  &c.,  may  be  at  your 
own   option,   as   you   would   of   course   "  douse"  it 
when  you  began  to  "work  to  birds;"  and,  indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  that  before-mentioned  would  be 
too  warm,  except  for  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
attend  his  gun.     Another  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable covering  I  always  forgot  to  mention,  and 
that  is  a  Russia-duck,  or  canvass,  gunning  frock  over 
all  your  other  dress;  without  which,   your  clothes 
would  be  ruined  with  the  frequent  mixture  of  salt 
water,  blood,  mud,  and  gunpowder. 
I  shall  now  add  one  recipe  for  a  surtout,  by  the  way  of 

•  The  beat  and  warmest  gloves  of  any  are  such  as  I  once  got  m 
Paris,  and  are  used  by  the  French  pilots.  I  mean  worsted  gloves 
with  knots  inside  to  stop  the  air.  The  other  worsted  gloves  are  all 
rubbish.  They  have  at  last,  I  see,  had  the  sense  to  make  some  in 
England,  and  most  excellent  they  are. 
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a  dread-nought,  which  as  wet  weather  has  of  late 
years  been  "  so  much  in  fashion,"  will,  I  trust,  be 
doing  service,  not  only  to  gunners,  but  to  every  class 
of  the  community,  except  the  tailors,  who  might  lose 
business  by  it,  and  their  satellites  the  dandies,  who 
would  faint  at  the  sight  of  it.  It  is  but  fair  that  the 
man  who  gave  me  the  recipe  should  be  immortalized 
by  its  introduction,  and  not  I,  who  am  the  mere  copy- 
ist. I  got  it  at  Winterton,  in  Norfolk,  from  the  fiic- 
totum  of  all  the  wet  work,  one  Larry  Rogers,  who 
calls  it  his  "  Sou^wester"  aud  gets  it  all  for  nine  shil- 
lings. In  this  dress,  with  water  boots  and  overalls, 
every  thing  (but  a  man's  eyes,  which  he  may  defend 
with  goggles,  and  his  mouth  and  nose,  which  he  may 
fortify  at  Messrs.  Fribourgs')  is  as  independent  of 
rain  as  was  once  I  a  Corinthian  "Charley"  in  his 
watch-box.  Add  to  this,  it  is  so  light  and  convenient 
for  the  arms,  that  you  may  walk,  ride,  row,  or  take 
any  exercise  without  being  heated,  as  with  other  sur- 
touts.  Oil-skin  might  do  likewise;  but  this  very 
soon  wears  out,  and  comes  to  six  times  the  price.  [In 
case  the  logician  should  condemn  the  arrangement  of 
this  latter  sentence,  I  must  humbly  beg  leave  to  argue 
that  he  would  be  wrong;  because  it  is  the  fashion 
(although  long  credit  and  cheating  generally  go  to- 
gether) to  wear  out  the  coat  first  and  pay  for  it  after- 
wards— I  mean  if  paid  for  at  all.] 

Now  to  the  point : — 

Make,  with  Russia  duck  (which,  cw  weU  as  swan- 
shin^  should  be  previously  wetted  and  dried,  to  pre- 
vent shrinking),  a  loose  over-all  frock  coat,  and  a 
hood ;  or  a  cap,  with  a  flap  behind,  similar  to  a  coal- 
heaver's  hat,  and  dress  them  as  follows:  — 
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Take  three  quarts  of  linseed  oil,  and  boil  them  till 
reduced  to  two  quarts  and  a  half,  the  doing  which 
will  require  about  three  hours ;  and  when  the  oil  is 
sufficiently  boiled,  it  will  bum  a  feather.  The  addi- 
tion of  some  Indian  rubber  was  suggested  to  me; 
but  of  this  I  did  not  make  a  trial ;  because  the  dress- 
ing (for  Btissia  Duck\  answered  so  well  without  it. 
When  the  oil  is  quite  cold,  take  a  clean  paint-brush, 
and  well  work  it  into  the  outside  of  the  whole  ap- 
parel, and  it  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the  inside.  Let 
the  apparel  then  be  put  out  in  the  air  every  dry  day, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  provided  the  oil  on  it  be  thoroughly  dry, 
take  the  remainder  of  your  prepared  oil,  and  give  it 
the  second  coat,  which  will  dry  much  quicker  than 
the  first. 

I  was  told  that  one  coat  of  oil  would  do,  as  the 
dressing  could  be  renewed  at  pleasure.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  was  this: — The  first  coat  would 
barely  stand  a  hard  day's  rain ;  but  after  the  second 
coat  was  on,  this  garment,  if  held  up,  would  hold 
gallons  of  water  as  tight  as  the  pail  from  which  I 
poured  them. 

In  short,  this  recipe,  after  fourteen  years^  trials 
proved  to  answer  so  well^  that  I  have  no  doubt  if  it 
had  been  disguised,  and  "  set  a  going  "  by  some  gentle- 
man who  was  a  "dab"  at  preaching,  puffing,  and  wall- 
chalking,  he  might  soon  have  made  a  little  fortune  by 
it,  and  set  up  for  an  e-s-q.  ;  with  his  "  cad,"  and 
his  "  cab,"  and  his — ,  &c. 

N.  B.  Tell  the  person  who  boils  the  oil  to  beware 
of  getting  burnt ;  and  let  him  do  it  out  of  doors,  or 
he  might  run  a  risk  of  setting  your  house  on  fire* 
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Add  to  this,  the  smell  of  it,  when  boiling,  is  a  great 
nuisance;  although  the  dress  after  being  thoroughly 
dry,  will  retain  scarcely  so  much  of  it  as  common 
oil-skin. 

This  garment,  if  made  double-breasted,  with  but- 
tons ordy  on  the  riglit  side,  and  none  on  the  sleeves^ 
which  should  be  sewn  close,  is,  without  exception, 
the  best  I  ever  used  for  throwing  a  casting-net.  In 
addition  to  the  coverings  herein  named,  I  find  that 
a  very  large  old  umbrella,  fitted  up  with  brown 
Holland,  and  thus  oiled,  is  the  greatest  possible 
comfort  and  shelter  to  those  who  go  in  a  punt. 
Moreover,  it  makes  a  capital  mizen-sail  when  going 
before  the  wind ;  and  is  a  complete  shield  to  you  and 
your  man,  from  the  shaking  of  a  wet  dog,  should  you 
have  no  following-boat  to  rid  you  of  this  annoyance. 

Here,  I  conceive,  is  all  the  covering  that  can  be 
required  for  real  wildfowl  shooting:  and  as  for  the 
little  pastime  of  tramping  the  water-meadows,  or 
waiting  for  the  flight,  I  need  only  observe,  that  wear- 
ing a  haty  and  particularly  a  hlack  one,  should  be 
avoided,  and  drab  Is,  on  the  whole,  about  the  best 
colour.  For  the  latter  pursuit,  the  shooter  should 
have  a  gunning-coat,  lined  with  shag,  that  has  pockets 
convenient  for  loading;  a  flap  to  fall  over  his  lock, 
and  a  quaker's  collar,  which  will  not  interfere  with 
his  gun.  [The  pattern  for  this  coat,  and  the  recipe 
for  the  Sou'wester,  I  have  given  to  Mr.  Davies,  late 
Christie  (deceased)  and  Davies,  49,  Poland-street.]* 

*  I  likewise  gave  him  one  for  a  common  shooting  jacket  and 
waistcoat ;  having  observed  that  these  articles  are  in  general  most 
abominably  ill  made  by  the  fashionable  tailors.  Many  of  them  are 
cut  more  suitable  for  gliding  through  a  quadrille  at  Almack's  than 
using  a  gun  in  the  field. 
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Thi8  coat,  with  a  shawl  handkerchief,  should  be  worn 
over  his  shooting  jacket ;  and,  of  course,  not  put  on 
till  he  ceases  to  be  in  motion ;  or  he  might,  otherwise, 
get  heated  and  take  cold. 

If  he  wishes  to  sit  down,  never  let  him  be  so  im- 
prudent as  to  sit  on  the  damp  ground,  but  have  either 
a  hand-basket  or  a  bag  full  of  straw,  or  something  of 
this  kind;  and  the  lower  his  seat^  the  better  he  will 
be  able  to  shoot  at  fowl  when  they  are  going  over  his 
head. 

The  foregoing  directions,  I  trust,  explain  all  that 
is  requisite  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  this  article,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  I  have  to  beg  pardon  for  the  style 
in  which  I  have  written.  But  in  a  work  where  the 
poor  author  is  left  without  a  single  muse  to  inspire 
him,  the  subject  will  often  become,  both  to  the  writer 
and  the  reader,  like  a  dreary  journey,  where  any  tri- 
fling observation  may  be  admissible  to  lighten  the 
way.  For  instance,  when  we  give  a  dissertation  on 
water  boots,  hot  oil,  and  Russia  Duck,  the  hero  of  his 
own  tale  might,  it  is  presumed,  crave  a  little  in- 
dulgence for  what  the  sceptic  might  consider  playing 
the  fool  with  his  pen ;  or,  in  another  point  of  view, 
taking  the  advice  of  jEsop  to  the  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, and  unbending  that  bow,  which,  the  sceptic 
himself  admits,  has  been  already  strained  too  hard 
by  the  generality  of  authors  and  travellers. 
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TO  PRESERVE  GUNNING  CLOTHES  FROM 
THE  MOTH. 

To  keep  your  gunning-dresses,  and  indeed  all  other 
cloths,  fiirs,  &c.  free  from  the  moth,  let  them  be 
perfectly  well  airedj  and  then  sewed  «^p  in  a  bag 
of  brown  Holland,  or  other  linen^  which,  if  sewn 
tight,  and  kept  dry^  will  rarely  ever  fail  to  preserve 
them.  But,  if  you  wish  to  be  doubly  sure,  you  may 
put,  in  the  bag  with  them,  either  half  a  pint  of 
pepper-corns ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  equal  quantities 
of  camphor  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  bladder 
filled  with  turpentine  is  another  good  remedy. 
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TO  PRESERVE  GUNS  FROM  SALT  WATER. 

For  this  recipe  I  shall  copy  Mr.  Daniel,  from  whom 
I  took  it. 

"  Three  ounces  of  black  lead,  half  a  pound  of  hogs' 
lard,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphor,  boiled 
upon  a  slow  fire  ;  the  gun  barrels  to  be  rubbed  with 
this  ;  and,  after  three  days,  wiped  with  a  linen  cloth. 
Twice  in  a  winter  will  keep  off  the  rust,  which  the 
salt  water  is  otherwise  sure  to  be  continually  bringing 
out  from  the  iron." 

This  recipe  I  had  adopted,  ever  since  taking  it 
from  Mr.  Daniel's  "  Rural  Sports ; "  and,  up  to  1822, 
found  it  to  answer  infinitely  better  than  any  thing  I 
had  before  tried. 

In  that  year,  however,  I  was  recommended  to  use 
mercurial  ointment^  which,  I  find,  gives  less  trouble, 
and  answers  quite  as  well,  if  not  better. 

When  on  the  sea^  always  use  neafs  foot  oil  for 
every  part  of  your  gun,  except  the  works  of  the  locks ; 
because  sweet  oil  has  not  body  enough  to  repel  the 
effect  of  the  salt  water. 

/  have  lately  found  this  to  answer  so  weUas  to  became 
a  very  good 'svbstiiute  for  all  other  dressings. 

If  the  salt  water  should  have  stained  your  barrels, 
you  will,  I  think,  find  yellow  soap  and  warm  water 
the  best  recipe  to  restore  their  colour. 
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My  reason  for  now  using  neafafoot  oil  is,  because 
I  have  found  that  linseed  oil  is  apt  to  stain  the  barrels. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  neat's  foot  for  every  part 
of  a  gun,  except  among  the  works  of  locks^  for  which 
it  has  too  much  body. 

WILKINSON'S  OIL. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  of  PaUmaU,  has  discovered 
a  method  of  purifying  oil  for  chronometers,  gxm-locks, 
and  other  fine  species  of  mechanism,  for  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  rewarded  him  with  their  gold  medal, 
and  published  an  account  of  the  process  in  the  forty- 
seventh  volume  of  their  Transactions,  with  certificates 
£rom  some  eminent  watch  makers  who  had  used  his 
oil  for  seven  years ;  and,  as  I  have  myself  proved  its 
decided  superiority  for  all  gun-locks^  I  give  the  recipe 
to  make  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  under- 
take the  trouble  which  it  requires,  and  in  the  very 
words  that  Mr.  H.  W.  has  been  good  enough  to  write 
on  purpose  for  me  to  publish. 

"  The  finest  olive  oil  is  first  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
32^  Y,y  bj  which  a  large  portion  becomes  solidified,  as  seen  in  the 
oil  shops  in  the  winter.  While  in  this  state,  it  is  poured  on  a  filter 
of  bibulous  paper,  and  the  fluid  portion  allowed  to  pass  through  ; 
the  solid  which  is  left  on  the  filter  being  rejected.  It  is  now  raised 
to  a  temperature  above  212°,  but  not  exceeding  230°,  for  about  one 
hour.  This  process  drives  ofi*  all  the  water  and  acetic  acid  it  maj 
contain,  hj  evaporation ;  and  the  purification  is  completed  by  re- 
peated filtrations  through  recently  prepared  animal  charcoal."* 

This  oil  is  sold  by  Mr.  W.  under  the  denomi- 
nation  of    ^^  Pure    Vegetable    Oil;^^    and,   with    the 

*  Prepared  by  burning  bones^  in  a  crucible,  without  access  of  air. 
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addition  of  half  a  pound  of  camphor  to  one  gallon  of 
this  oil,  by  the  name  of  " Persian  OU^^  which  he 
has  used  for  many  years  to  preserve  the  (m^de,  or 
iron  and  steel  work,  of  guns  fix)m  rust  on  a  long  sea 
voyage;  as  it  acts  like  a  fine  transparent  varnish^ 
and  does  not  injure  the  appearance  on  opening  the 
gun-case. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  also  the  inventor  of  many  inge- 
nious schemes  which  certainly  possess  noveltyy  and 
evince  great  mechanical  talent.  And,  since  we  last 
had  him  in  print,  he  tells  me  that  it  is  possible  to 
cut  up  the  cheap  gunsellers,  by  manufacturing  a  gun 
even  as  low  as  eight  shillings  and  sixpence!  Such 
guns  are  made  for  the  African  market ;  and  formerly 
one  of  these  guns  was  the  price  of  a  man  in  the  slave 
trade.  But  for  about  ten  pounds  he  can  undertake 
to  serve  a  good  safe  double  gun  for  hack  work,  or  a 
gamekeeper. 

N.  B.  Before  this  sheet  is  worked  off,  I  am  just  in  time  to  name 
another  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  inventions,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  important  of  all ;  viz.  a  machine,  beautifully  constructed,  for 
proving  the  blades  of  swords,  which  may  be  seen  at  his  house, 
27.  Fall-Mall,  and  on  which  he  is  circulating  a  printed  half  sheet 
of  explanation.  VHiat  an  unquestionable  desideratum  for  officers 
of  the  British  army  1  who  have  been  frequently  served  with  rub- 
bish called  swords,  by  tailors  and  outfitters ;  and  then  had  to  con- 
tend with  oriental  savages  that  pride  themselves  on  the  temper  of 
their  steel,  while  England,  in  cutlery,  surpasses  every  other 
nation  I 
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Tms  amusement  is  generally  condemned,  as  being 
only  an  employment  for  fishermen,  because  it  some- 
times interferes  with  ease  and  comfort ;  and  dandies 
(who  shoot  as  they  hunt,  merely  for  the  sake  of  aping 
the  Adonis  at  breakfast,  or  recounting  their  sport 
over  the  bottle)  shiver  at  the  idea  of  being  posted, 
for  hours,  by  the  side  of  a  river,  or  anchored,  half  a 
night,  among  the  chilling  winds  in  a  creek. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  actual  service  of  the 
sport,  as  it  may,  like  all  others,  be  enjoyed  with  mo- 
deration. 

The  usual  way  of  sallying  forth,  for  this  purpose, 
is  to  drive  to  an  inn  on  the  coast,  call  the  waiter,  who 
recommends  an  honest  boatman,  for  whom  the  boots 
is  immediately  despatched.  On  his  arrival,  he  sees 
how  eager  you  are  to  set  sail,  fixes  his  price  accord- 
ingly, shows  you  thousands  of  birds  where  he  knows 
a  boat  can  never  get  at  them,  obliges  you  with  a  few 
of  his  own  killing,  at  double  their  value,  and  your 
day  ends  with  a  ten  pound  bill,  and,  perhaps,  bag- 
ging a  couple  of  sea  gulls. 

If  even  there  was  a  chance  on  the  shore,  or  in  a  fen 
to  see  a  flock  of  fowl  well  pitched,  send  a  gentleman- 
sportsman  after  them,  and  he  generally  comes  back 
without  a  bird  ;  while  a  common  fellow  would  get  a 
shot,  and  kiU  three  or  four.     Why  is  this?     The 
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gentleman  thinks  his  crack  shooting  is  to  do  every 
thing,  and  will  not  go  low  enough,  for  fear  of  dirty- 
ing his  knees;  while  the  rustic,  not  minding  dirt, 
or  any  thing  else,  pulls  off  his  hat,  crawls  to  the  fowl, 
and  is  generally  as  sure  of  getting,  as  the  other  is  of 
not  getting,  a  good  shot. 

The  average  of  shooting  on  the  coast^  is  now  fer 
inferior  to  that  in  many  private  rivers  and  ponds,  by 
reason  that,  where  the  wildfowl  contribute  to  the 
winter  subsistence  of  the  fishermen,  they  are  for  ever 
followed,  and  not  only  by  therriy  but  every  vagrant 
who  can  raise  a.  few  shillings  to  purchase  an  old  mus- 
ket ;  so  that,  on  their  appearing  in  numbers,  there  is 
generally  assembled  a  levy  en  masse^  who,  by  indis- 
criminately firing  at  all  distances,  make  them  so  dif- 
ficult of  access,  that,  although  thousands  may  be  seen^ 
few  will  fly,  or  let  you  come,  within  reach. 

Indeed,  the.  sport  is  sometimes  so  completely 
ruined,  that  I  have  heard  the  poor  men,  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  it,  express  a  most  earnest  wish, 
that  some  kind  of  licence  was  required  which  they 
could  pay  for  tenfold  by  the  number  of  shots  that  are 
now  spoiled  by  the  idle,  drunken,  mischievous  rabble, 
that  frequent  the  alehouses  about  Christmas,  for  the 
nominal  purpose  of  wildfowl  shooting.  These  fellows 
would,  by  this  means,  be  deterred  from  infesting  the 
shore,  and  the  poor  fowlers  would  be  better  paid  for 
their  hard  labour :  add  to  which,  this  would  prevent 
the  depredations  that  are  not  unfrequently  conamitted 
by  these  armed  vagabonds.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
lords  o^  manors  may  forbid  them  carrying  guns,  or 
otherwise  trespassing,  in  parts  where  the  tide  does  not 
JloWj  such  as  the  waste  land,  &c. 
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In  some,  though  now  very  few^  retired  places, 
where  all  this  is  not  so  much  the  case,  the  diversion 
of  what  is  called  flight  shooting  is  excellent  to  those 
who  are  neither  prepared  nor  disposed  to  follow  wild- 
fowl in  a  more  scientific  manner.  I  shall,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  subject. 

It  is  weU  known,  that  the  generality  of  wildfowl 
keep  constantly  passing  in  small  "  trips^^^  about  the 
dusk  of  the  evening ;  and  that,  after  having  collected 
in  the  night,  they  return  in  a  few  large  flocks  at,  or 
before,  the  dawn  of  morning.  No  plan  for  a  smaU 
gun,  therefore,  answers  so  well  as  to  wait  then  pa- 
tiently for  them,  and  fire  as  they  pass  to  and  fro. 
They  will,  at  these  times^  seldom  take  notice  of  one 
who  stands  against  a  bush  or  bank,  provided  he  re- 
mains perfecUy  stiU^  is  not  conspicitously  dressed,  and 
wears  a  seal's-down,  or  other  kind  of  cap,  instead  of  a 
hat.  If  such  places  are  not  to  be  found,  an  ambush 
may  be  easUy  made.  Thus  situated,  he  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  different  sorts  of  fowl,  long  before 
they  come  within  shot,  and  be  struck  with  the  wild 
retirement  of  the  scene.  He  will  observe  the  whistle, 
which  announces  the  approach  of  wigeon  —  the  simi- 
litude to  a  storm  of  the  rapid  flying  dunbirds  —  the 
shrill  sounding  pinions  of  the  wild  ducks  —  and  the 
mournful  notes  of  the  plover,  with  the  roar  of  a  burst- 
ing surge,  and  discordant  screams  of  sea-fowl. 

Flight  shooting  is  always  followed  with  most  suc- 
cess in  very  boisterous  weather^  provided  the  course 
of  the  bird  happens  to  be  against  the  wind ;  as  this 
not  only  obliges  them  to  fiy  low^  but  doubles  them 
well  together.  You  may  then  keep  two  guns 
employed  faster  than   yourself  and  a  servant  can 
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load  them.  Never  look  up  while  loading ;  you  can 
do  no  good  by  it ;  and  you  will  only  put  yourself  in 
a  flurry ;  and^  perhaps,  break  your  ramrod.  If  your 
man  (knomng  you  have  no  gun  loaded)  says,  "  Look 
out,  sir!"  Why  —  I  had  almost  said — knock  him 
down. 

Should  the  weather  be  clear,  and  the  birds  came  in 
highy  your  best  means  for  getting  a  good  chance  is  to 
conceal  yourself  in  a  canoe^  between  the  banks  <rf 
some  snuJl  creek ;  as  they  wiU  lower  their  fiight  on 
reaching  the  mudj  and,  in  all  probability,  give  you  as 
many  fair  shots  as  you  can  fire  during  their  arrival : 
which  may  continue  about  half  an  hour.  Be  careful 
to  shoot  well  forward^  and,  if  they  are  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  above  you^  at  least,  two  or  three  feet  before  their 
heads,  with  a,  flinty  and  about  half  the  distance  with  a 
detonater. 

In  choosing  your  station,  select  either  a  bank  or 
waU,  that  divides  the  sea  from  detached  pieces  of 
water,  or  marshes,  or  any  other  point,  which  can  in- 
tercept the  flight  of  the  birds  from  their  nightly  feed. 
Should  their  course  be  generally  up  some  channel,  you 
may  there  anchor  a  boat  or  two,  and  either  conceal 
yourself  in  one  of  them ;  or  keep  your  station  for  the 
chance  of  their  turning  the  birds  towards  you. 

In  rough  weather j  you  may  sometimes  have  sport 
for  the  whole  day,  by  digging  a  masked  intrenchment 
at  the  extreme  end  of  some  promontory,  that  divides 
one  well-stocked  bay  from  another. 

If  the  coast  becomes  too  mu^h  frequented  by  shooters^ 
and  you  can  hear  of  a  neighbouring  pond  or  lake, 
take  a  walk  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  see  if 
the  birds  use  it  at  night.     This  you  will  ascertain  by 
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going  to  the  leeward  side,  where  you  will  most  likely 
find  some  of  their  feathers^  which  will  have  drifted  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  which,  in  case  other  shooters 
may  be  coming  to  explore  also,  you  will  do  well  to 
ffather  up  or  conceal. 

When  evening  comes,  take  your  station  at  the  part 
nearest  the  spring  which  supplies  the  pond;  or  other- 
tmse,  anywhere  to  leeward^  with  a  good  lights  and 
there  remain  in  ambush,  with  your  largest  shoulder- 
gon. 

Here  the  birds  will  probably  come  in  faster  than  you 
can  count  them,  and  you  have  then  only  to  wait  till 
they  are  weU  patched  together;  in  which  case,  you 
would  probably  get  from  ten  to  twenty  at  a  shot. 

If  the  pond  is  large,  place  some  one  concealed  on 
the  opposite  side,  who"  (should  the  birds  be  feeding 
out  of  your  reach)  wiU,  by  a  gentle  noise,  be  sure  to 
make  them  swim  across ;  but,  if  he  overdoes  his  part ; 
goes  directly  to  windward ;  or  shows  himself;  they 
will  Jly  up.  Never  Jire  at  random  on  such  occasions. 
If  you  wish  to  make  the  birds  forsake  one  pond^  with 
the  view  of  their  using  another  more  convenient  for 
shooting  them,  you  should  put,  in  the  former,  either 
some  train  oil  and  quick  lime ;  a  bushel  of  soot ;  or 
two  winged  birds,  well  rubbed  over  with  asafoetida. 

The  dunbirds  and  divers*  may  be  easily  known,  by 

♦  So  called  by  the  decoymen : — These  birds  have  different  pro- 
vincial names  on  ahnost  every  coast :  in  some  places,  they  are  called 
curregy  in  others  duckers;  and,  by  many,  are  indiscriminately  classed 
with  the  dunbirds.  Their  proper  names,  however,  are  scaup  duck, 
tufted  duck,  gadwall,  and  golden-eye.  They  are  remarkable  for 
iheir  rapidity  of  flighty  expertness  in  divingy  and  carrying  off  a 
great  deal  of  shot.     Thescy  as  well  as  the  dunbirds^  will  very  often. 
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the  disturbance  they  make  in  the  water,  and  they 
will  generally  swim  over  the  whole  of  the  pond  in  a 
few  hours;  so  that,  in  moonlight^  you  would  be  al- 
most sure  of  them. 

Should  the  pond  be  frozen  over,  you  might  some- 
times have  a  very  fine  shot,  by  breaking  open  a  large 
place  in  the  ice,  where  they  would  coUect  together  for 
the  fresh  water,  and  most  likely  be  accompanied  by 
duck  and  mallard.  The  chief  of  the  shooting  on  the 
ponds  by  night  is  at  the  dunbirds,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  redheads ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  tufted 
and  scaup  duck,  the  other  diving  birds  prefer  feeding 
by  day.  The  golden-eyes  go  out  every  evening  to 
sea,  where,  until  the  winter  is  nearly  over,  they  will 
remain  aU  night ;  though  perhaps  tossed  on  billows  in 
the  most  tempestuous  weather.* 

what  is  called,  duck  ikeJUtsh  ;  that  is,  pop  under  water  like  a  dob- 
chick,  and  completely  escape  the  shot.  If,  when  shooting  at  night, 
jou  whistle,  or  make  any  lUde  noisCy  before  you  draw  the  trigger, 
they  will  put  up  their  heads  to  listen  (though  they  will  not  ^y 
unless  the  noise  is  repeated^  and  you  are  then  sure  to  cut  a  good 
lane  through  their  ranks.  If  you  see  a  single  curre  by  day,  when 
he  dives  you  must  run  ;  and  the  moment  he  comes  up^  squat  doum. 
So  you  may  go  on  till  within  ten  yards  of  him,  and  then  stand  ready 
to  shoot  him  as  he  flies  up,  which  he  will  do  on  coming  up  again, 
and  seeing  you  suddenly  appear  so  close.  There  are  various  con- 
trivances  for  shooting  birds  that  dive,  such  as  cormorants,  grebes, 
&c :  some  fire  the  moment  they  come  up ;  others  shoot  under  them, 
or  under  their  heads  ;  and  many  hide  the  flash,  by  putting  a  shield 
of  pasteboard  before,  or  a  cover  over,  the  gunlock  ;  but,  after  all, 
the  best  recipe  is  to  have  a  good  detonating  gun. 
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HAMPSHIRE  LAUNCHING-PUNT. 

The  original  Hampshire  punt  is  made  so  light  and 
narrow,  as  just  to  hold  one  person,  with  a  gun  of 
about  seventy  pounds  weight,  and  six  feet  in  the  bar- 
rel, fixed  on  a  swivel.  This  gun  is  so  arranged,  that 
it  rests  on  the  bow,  and  may  be  raised,  or  turned  a 
few  inches,  by  a  mere  stump^  which  some  of  the  gun- 
ners have,  instead  of  a  but^  in  order  to  take  up  less 
room  in  the  punt ;  and  to  admit  of  their  firing  higher, 
in  case  the  birds  should  rise. 

They  row  with  their  backs  to  the  gun  till  they  see 
the  fowl,  and  then  turn  round  on  their  faces ;  lie  down 
and  either  work  along,  with  the  leaded  sticky  A,  or, 
if  the  water  be  too  deep  for  this,  with  two  paddles, 
UkeB. 
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On  having  arrived  within  shot,  they  relinquish  the 
one  on  their  right  side,  which,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
floating  away,  is  made  fast  to  the  gunwale  with  a 
piece  of  string.     They  then  keep  strait  the  punt  with 
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the  one  on  the  left,  while  with  the  right  hand  they 
regulate  their  aim  and  pull  the  trigger. 

The  better,  and  more  modem,  way,  is  to  have  the 
paddle  B  made  a  little  longer,  so  as  to  touch  the 
ground,  when  required,  and  do  away  with  the  pole 
altogether. 

The  Hampshire  punts  are  built  round  at  the  stern, 
and  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  received  entirely  by  a 
knee  fixed  ordy  to  the  bottom  plank  (instead  of  a 
cross  piece),  which  is  less  likely  to  tear  away  the 
sides  of  the  punt.  The  bottom  is  made  of  one  elm 
plank,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  to  which  this  knee 
is  fixed  by  bolts  and  screws;  and  consequently,  as 
there  is  no  recoil  on  the  sides  of  the  punt,  every  part, 
but  this  plank,  is  made  as  light  as  possible.  But  even 
this  plan  is  now  discarded  by  all  but  the  old  bungling 
Hampshire  gunners.  A  rope  breeching  is  now  adopted 
by  the  very  few  launchers  that  remain  for  the  new 
school,  as  shaU  hereafter  be  shown. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Punt  14  feet  long  ;  bottom  15  inches  broad ;  sides  10  inches 
high,  after  increasing  to  about  2  feet  6  inches  at  the  gunwales. 
This  punt  must  not  exceed  80  lbs.  weight  [A  solid  block  of  elm 
is  best  for  the  knee.  A  50  lb.  gun,  to  cany  12  oz.,  answers  best 
'*  for  all  tacks  "  in  launching.  The  old  70  lb.  guns  of  these  men 
are  too  heavy  when  joix  get  foul  of  grass  and  ^'  winkles."] 
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NEWLY  RIGGED  MUDBOARD. 
12  inches  square. 


N.B.  Pat  your  heel  to  that  part  of  the  long  rope  (or  ^^pot-Une^ 
which  goes  under  D,  and  is  spliced  both  to  C  and  D.  Then  cross 
the  rope  over  your  instep ;  put  one  end  of  it  under  D,  and  the  other 
under  C,  and  then  tie  them,  on  the  instep,  in  a  hard  sailor's  knot. 

As  a  proof  of  my  former  argument  against  the 
safety  of  the  Hampshire  punts,  I  need  only  observe, 
that,  since  my  second  edition,  three  men  (Vincent, 
Jones,  and  Tanner)  were  drowned,  and  another 
(Harnett)  was  killed,  by  his  gun.  These  regular 
western  channel  gunners  are  now,  therefore,  become 
very  shy  of  shooting  afloat,  for  which,  by  having  punts 
that  are  so  cranky  and  draw  so  much  water,  and  guns 
proportionally  so  short  in  the  barrel,  they  have 
always  been  the  worst  equipped  of  any  ^^big  gunners  " 
(as  they  call  themselves)  on  the  British  coast. 

They  have,  of  late  years,  therefore,  adopted  an 
entirely  new  mode  of  getting  at  the  birds,  for  which 
that  vast  tract  of  ooze  near  Lymington  is  better 
calculated  than  perhaps  any  other  mud  in  the  world. 

They  start  oflF,  generally  in  the  afternoon  (provided 
the  tide  serves,  so  as  to  be  low  enough  at  the  proper 
time),  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and 
going  before  the  wind,  till  they  arrive  at  the  leeward 
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end  of  their  beat ;  the  whole  track  of  which,  for  one 
night's  work,  may  be  about  five  or  six  miles.     They 
then  go  ashore,  and  either  get  into  a  pot-house,   if 
they  have  a  sixpence  to  spend  (which  is  not  always 
the  case),  or  lounge  about  the  shore  till  day-light  dis- 
appears, and  the  birds  begin  to  fly ;  having  first  put 
aU  "  in  order  ;  that  is,  to  draw  out  their  mould  shot, 
which  they  generally  have  in,  for  the  chance  of  geese 
"  going  down  along ; "  put  in  smaller  shot ;  and  re- 
gulate their  gun  so  that  it  will  bear  about  eighty 
yards,   when   the   punt   is  on   the   dry  mud.      No 
sooner  are  the  wigeon  pitched  than  off  they  set,  in 
tarpaulin   dresses;   and  looking  more  like  chimney- 
sweepers than  gunners,  crawling  on  their  knees,  and 
shoving  this  punt  before  them  on  the  mud.      No 
matter  whether  light  or  dark,  few  birds  or  many,  bang! 
goes  the  gun ;  —  and  no  sooner  have  they  picked  up 
what  few  birds  are  readily  to  be  found,  or  missed  the 
fowl,  which  they  very  frequently  do,  as  the  punt,  by 
even  a  few  periwinkles,  might  be  thrown  off  the  line  of 
aim,  they  proceed  again ;  thus  travelling  all  night  (by 
"launching"  over  the  mud,  and  rowing  across  the 
creeks)  in  a  direct  line,  similar  to  the  march  of  an 
army  of  coots.     I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  as 
the  birds  wiU  seldom  allow  them  to  get  into  the  punt 
to  fire,  they  lie  down  just  clear  of  the  stern,  and 
draw  the  trigger  with  a  string. 

A  launching  punt,  in  severe  weather,  may  some- 
times be  used  to  great  advantage  by  day^  when  it 
blows  such  a  gale  as  to  drive  the  wigeon  in  from  sea, 
to  the  channeFs  edge,  where  they  shelter  themselves 
under  the  lee  of  the  mud ;  and  keep  sufficiently  in 
the  "  wash  "  to  prevent  their  legs  from  being  frozen. 
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Then  it  is  that  a  Hampshireman  hauls  his  punt  across 
the  oozes,  if  they  are  too  hard  frozen  for  him  to 
launch  her,  and  gets  into  one  of  those  little  creeks, 
which,  in  very  rough  weather,  and  at  low  water,  can 
be  approached  by  no  other  means.  He  then  paddles 
down  the  creek  to  where  he  suddenly  pops  on  his 
game.  If  he  can  then  catch  the  birds  clear  of  the 
rounding  mud,  he  perhaps  makes  a  capital  shot ;  and, 
if  not,  he  is  obliged  to  hoot  them  up,  and  do  the  best 
he  can  on  the  wing.  As  all  this  is  more  or  less 
among  the  breakers,  he  frequently  half  fills  his  boat 
in  the  scramble ;  but,  as  the  channers  edge  is  gene- 
rally hard  and  shallow,  he  is  in  no  serious  danger, 
provided  he  does  not  attempt  to  follow  his  outward- 
bound  cripples.  After  having  made  the  shot,  he 
catches  up  what  birds  he  can  get ;  and  then  hauls  his 
punt  upon  the  mud,  in  order  to  empty  out  the  water, 
and  proceed  for  a  fresh  attack.  Thus,  by  undergoing 
misery  of  this  kind,  the  Hampshire  launcher  may  be 
filling  his  bag,  while  a  man  who  could  only  shoot 
afloat  would  be  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  Thus  the 
mud,  and  the  mvd  ordy^  aflfbrds  the  chance  for  his 
sport. 

But  when  the  water  flows  over  the  ground,  and 
"  knocks  up  "  a  sea  that  would  make  his  little  craft 
totter  like  a  walnut  shell,  then  his  reign  is  at  an  end ; 
and  the  proper  gunner,  with  a  long-decked  punt, 
would  be  killing  half  a  sack  full,  where  the  launcher 
"dare  not  show  his  nose,"  by  being  able  to  work 
against  a  head  sea,  that  would  swallow  him  up ;  or, 
if  going  to  leeward,  to  ship  twelve  yards  of  canvas, 
and  go  by  him,  as  a  frigate  would  pass  a  sand-barge. 

Launching  is  perhaps  the  most  laborious,  and  the 
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most  filthy  work  in  all  the  department  of  wfldfowl 
shooting;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  so  ruins  the 
country,  that  in  a  very  short  time  it  entirely  "  breaks 
the  haunt  of  the  birds,"  without  having  yielded  any 
material  advantage  to  those  who  adopt  the  system.  As 
some  corroboration  of  this,  I  need  only  observe,  that 
a  fanuly,  who  were  the  leaders  in  this  way,  and  who 
(except  Read)  were  by  far  the  best  launchers  in 
Hampshire,  have  of  late  been  reduced  to  absolute 
distress  for  a  livelihood,  and  now  do  not  possess  so 
much  as  a  punt  or  gun  among  them. 

The  inventor  of  "  launching-punts  "  was  the  late 
Lieutenant  Harnett,  R.  N.  About  a  dozen  years  ago 
he  became  worn  out  with  age  and  rheumatism,  and 
sold  to  me,  for  8/.,  the  whole  of  his  set-out.  I  lent  it 
to  Read  who,  in  one  week,  got  more  than  birds 
enough  to  have  cleared  off  the  outlay.  He  began 
with  thirty-six  wigeon  at  a  shot.  The  brothers  and 
nephews  of  Harnett  were  "serving  out"  the  poor 
wigeon,  at  the  same  time,  in  similar  punts  that  he 
had  built  for  them.  No  wonder  then  that  the  good 
night-shooting  off  Lymiogton  was  soon  at  an  end! 
The  following  graphic  epitaph,  though  rather  poor, 
and  somewhat  too  coarse  for  readers  of  good  taste, 
describes  the  case  better  than  I  can  do  by  dull 
prose :  — 

Grood  reader  —  here  Lieutenant  Harnett  lies 
Who  ruin  dealt  to  all  the  Hampshire  coast, 

By  "  launching-punt "  (a  plan  he  did  devise, 
Of  which  some  imitating  quacks  now  boast). 

Lieutenant  Harnett  crawFd  upon  his  knees, 
And  shoved  this  punt  before  him,  in  the  night. 

Then  all  his  kinsmen  thus  the  fowl  would  tease. 
And  drive  them  off  for  miles  at  ev'rj  flight. 
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The  ooze  that  once  for  authors  form'd  a  theme. 
On  which  our  Gilpin  and  our  Daniel  wrote. 

No  more  abounds  with  geese  or  ducks  "  in  team,"* 
No  more  we've  sport  for  shoreman  punt  or  boat. 

Let  *8  hope  Lieutenant  Harnett 's  gone  aloft. 
For  good  he  was,  and  all  must  wish  him  well ; 

Tho',  had  he  gone  below,  and  ta'en  his  craft, 

He  might  have  driv'n  the  de'il  himself  from  . 

Till  about  sixteen  years  ago,  off  Lymington  was 
one  of  the  best  gunning  coasts  in  England,  for  this 
reason  —  In   these  pabts    the  very  north-easter 

WHICH  BRINGS   THE   FOWL   "  CUTS  THE  TmES,"  80  mUCh 

that  even  at  the  ^^fuU  and  change  "  they  most  fre- 
quently do  not  "  make  over  the  ground ; "  and  the 
birds  thereby  formerly  got  such  a  "  strong  haunt  '* 
that,  when  the  tides  "  lifted  "  again,  from  the  change 
of  wind,  nothing  would  make  them  forsake  the  place. 
But  now  the  new  system  has  put  an  end  to  this ;  and 
sent  most  of  the  birds  to  Poole  Harbour,  and  other 
places  where  the  mud  will  not  admit  of  launching. 
On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  by  two 
of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  "profession."  Buckle 
says  that  "  launching  is  the  ruination  of  a  coast." 
My  man  (Read)  says  that  it  may  be  had  recourse  to, 
without  injury  to  the  ground,  provided  you  allow  the 
birds  to  feed  till  they  are  full,  before  you  shoot  at 
them.  I  and  also  Sam  Singer  are  of  Buckle's  opinion, 
which  is  now  pretty  well  proved  to  be  correct,  by  the 
ruination  of  the  Lymington  country^  for  all  wigrAf  shoot- 
ing, except  the  launching:  and  that  gets  worse  and 
worse  every  year. 

*  Ancient  sporting  term  for  a  flock,  or  company,  of  wild-ducks. 
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I  have,  therefore,  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  wild 
sport,  by  continuing  to  rendezvous — at  Keyhaven; 
because,  on  that  part  of  the  coa^t^  when  the  water 
begins  to  flow  over  the  mud^  at  nighty  the  hirdsj  in 
general^  leave  the  harbour^  and  fly  out  to  sea;  and 
even  before  a  single  shooter  appears  afloat  1  But  I 
became  attached  to  the  quarter,  from  the  inhabitants 
being  such — as  we  may  hold  up  for  an  example  to 
those  of  other  country  places.  The  neighbours  are 
gentlemanly —  kind  —  hospitable  —  people  who  know 
the  world,  and  mind  their  own  business ; —  the  trades- 
men civU  and  obliging; — and  such  is  the  honesty  of 
the  half-starved  coasters,  that  I  never  lost  so  much 
as  a  thowl  or  a  mud-board,  in  the  twenty-three  years 
that  I  have  frequented  the  place.  (Such  people  de- 
serve a  higher  encomium  than  could  be  penned  by  a 
poor  scribbler  on  guns  and  shooting). 

With  regard  to  the  day  shooting  in  these  parts,  the 
state  of  the  Hampshire  coast,  in  winter,  was  so 
truly  and  ably  described  by  "  the  Admiral "  (Buckle) 
that,  after  him,  any  thing  I  could  attempt  would  fiJl 
very  short  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  I  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  recollect  what  he  said  to  me, 
one  day,  on  landing  at  Keyhaven.  (After  heaving 
a  sigh  from  the  very  waistband  of  his  tarpaulin  un- 
mentionables;  relieving  his  gorge  by  the  ebullition 
of  some  originals,  that  any  boy  would  have  remem- 
bered better  than  his  lesson;  and  then  composing 
himself,  by  a  smooth-down  of  the  hair;)  he  com- 
menced, with  action  suitable  to  every  word,  the  fol- 
lowing oration. 

"Mr.  Hawker, — Sir, — It's  all  up  with  gunning  now!  The 
poor  gunners  'U  be  starved  !     The  birds  '11  be  all  banished  off  the 
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coast !  I  come  all  the  way  from  Sofii;hampton  here,  and  never  shot 
a  gun ! !  What  with  them  Itchen  Ferry  lubbers,  in  their  washing- 
tubs —  and  the  poppers  along  shore — and  them  young  monkejs  of 
boys  rowing  about  to  look  for  cripples — and  the  gentleman  jokers 
knocking  about,  at  all  tacks,  in  every  kind  of  craft,  from  Eoyal 
yachts  down  to  launching-punts — they  won't  allow  the  poor  birds 
one  minute  to  pitch! — There  they  were !  some  firing  a  pound  of 
mould-shot,  at  every  little  trip  that  passed  by,  half  a  mile  oflf !  — 
Some  of  'em  had  got  cannons  o'board,  to  heave  boluses  after  the 
geese !  —  and  another  lot  had  got  half  a  ship-load  of  muskets  and 
rifies  I — But  I  can't  lam  as  e'er  a  one  among  'em  got  a  bird,  except 
two  of  my  cripples,  as  got  away  last  night.  I  should  have  had  a 
noble  shot  at  them  large  curres  just  abreast  of  Calshot : — I  suppose 
there  was  three  hundred  of  'em,  as  thick  as  ever  they  could  stow  ; 
and,  just  as  I  let  go  my  starboard  paddle,  to  give  it  'em  home,  some 
dandy  chap  pops  off  at  one  of  them  little  gulls !  so  I  rows  up,  and 
axes  him,  if  'twas  to  be  as  he  was  a  poor  man,  how  would  he  like 
to  have  the  bread  took  out  of  his  mouth  in  that  there  manner  ?  — 
Well,  thinks  I,  this  11  never  do !  so  I  gets  my  punt  o'board  my 
craft,  and  sails  down  to  Leap.  This  was  worse  and  worse  —  here 
they  were  on  all  day,  and  all  night  too !  and  fellows,  from  all  parts, 
had  come  here,  to  quarter,  on  purpose  for  gunning.  Well !  the 
next  day,  I  drops  down  here,  as  you  see,  sir ;  and  I  never  could 
have  believed  any  thing  could  be  so  bad  as  this  I  I  brought  up, 
off  Lymington,  about  low  water ;  and  I'm  burnt  if  there  wasn't 
some  chap  or  other  stowed  away  in  every  spreader,  besides  them 
bird-frighteners  frpm  Itchen  Ferry,  that  had  got  down  here  j  and 
buried  theirselves  the  same  as  the  launchers  do  —  and  there  they 
kept  peeping  out  of  their  holes,"  (here  he  became  quite  dramatic), 
'^  and  popping  up  their  stupid  heads,  and  looking,  for  all  the  world, 
like  so  many  dead  people  rising  out  of  our  St.  Mary's  church-yard  I 
This  is  a  precious  pretty  pass  for  gunning  to  come  to  I  To  have 
all  the  birds  drove  away  by  them  as  kills  none  theirselves,  nor 
won't  let  others,  as  do  know  how,  kill  'em  —  and  by  stupes  too  — 
wot  knows  as  much  about  gunning,  as  gunning  knows  about  them  I ! 
Ah,  Sir  I  prowising  'tis  to  be  so  another  winter,  with  the  blessing 
of  Grod,  I'll  get  off  to  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  or  to  foreign  parts,  or 
somewhere  or  other,  where  we  can  get  a  few  heavy  shots  in 
peace  1 1 " 
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Thus  concluding,  as  he  began,  with  a  symphony  of 
hearty  oaths,  he  tapped  his  tobacco-box,  for  a  fresh 
"  quid,"  and  held  forth  on  the  more  cheerful  subject 
of  what  he  had  done  in  better  times.* 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1838,  there  were  swarms  of 
birds  on  the  coast  off  Lymington.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  Buckle,  with  his  pupil  and  partner,  Joe 
Parker,  and  myself,  who  were  well  equipped  for  aJl 
weather,  nothing  worth  naming  was  done  by  anyone; 
because,  whenever  there  was  a  "  pretty  breeze,"  or  a 
fine  day,  there  was  scarcely  an  acre  of  sea  or  land 
that  was  not  infested  by  boat-sailing-bullet-poppers, 
and  black-jacket-shore-snobs;  and  it  was  therefore  in 
weather  when  these  worthies  dare  not  show  their 
noses  that  we  made  our  heaviest  shots.  Scarcely  a 
week  elapsed  without  my  having  a  bullet  whizzed  over 
my  head,  while  "  setting  up  to  "  geese,  among  which 
I  might  otherwise  have  wonders. 

Launching-slei>qe.  —  For  a  man  who  goes  long 
distances  on  the  mud,  it  would  of  course  be  dan- 
gerous not  to  have  a  boat  that  woijld  carry  hoih  him- 
sdf  and  his  gun^  in  case  he  should  be '  overtaken  by  a 

*  1844.— The  poor  '<  Admiral,''  like  tilie  rest  of  the  guimera,  has 
of  late  years  gone  to  leeward  owing  to  the  bad  seasons.  I  got 
him,  for  two  winters,  a  good  place  with  an  excellent  gentleman  in 
Ireland,  John  Newman,  jEsq.,  who  unfortunately  was  carried  off  in 
the  prime  of  life.  And  since  the  '^  Admiral "  found  himself  out  of 
his  element  in  being  deprived  of  his  paddles,  which  are  ^  no  go  " 
in  a  ^0-handed  punt,  he  has  worked  himself  a  little  to  windward 
bj  dictating  some  antiquated  logic  on  gunning  for  <*  gentlemen  to 
publish  in  hopposition  to  the  old  Collonel."  But  I  readily  forgive 
him  this  return  <<for  all  favours,"  as  he  was  ^'hard  up," — and — 
«  anj  port  in  a  storm." 
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quick  flood-tide  before  he  could  escape.  But  to  one 
Trho  was  content  with  merely  having  that,  in  which, 
i?7ith  high  land  behind  him,  he  could  just  shove  oflT,  and 
catch  the  birds  under  the  moon,  in  such  a  place  as 
the  edge  of  some  river,  where  the  mud  is  pretty  level 
and  clear  of  holes,  I  shall  prescribe  one  much  lighter, 
and  in  which  he  can  never  be  tempted  to  endanger  his 
life  afloat.  The  drawing  wiU  at  once  explain  it  suffi- 
ciently, and  the  only  caution  that  can  be  required 
against  accident  is,  that,  as  his  gun  must  be  cocked 
before  he  advances,  he  had  better  have  a  bit  of  cork, 
to  intercept  the  flint  or  detonater,  which  can  be  drawn 
away  with  a  string  (as  the  noise  of  cocking  a  gun 
might  spring  the  birds),  and  which  must  not  be  re- 
moved till  he  has  crawled  sufficiently  on  one  side  of 
his  punt  to  be  quite  clear,  in  case  the  gun  should 
go  off. 

This  punt  is  so  much  lighter  than  any  thing  which 
you  can  float  in,  that  you  may  move  it  with  one  hand, 
and  by  leaning  your  weight  on  a  hand  patten,  which, 
being  a  little  "  kammeUed^^^  slips  along  without  noise, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease,  you  may,  with  good  water- 
boots,  go  two  or  three  hundred  yards  without  getting 
the  least  wet. 

The  best  time  for  launching  is  rather  before  half 
ebb,  after  the  water  has  been  over  the  ground,  and 
made  it  slippery.  "  Dead  low  water  "  is,  of  course,  a 
bad  time ;  because  you.  have  then  great  trouble  to  get 
your  punt  upon  the  mud ;  and  treble  the  distance  to 
go  after  having  done  this. 

The  gunner  should  not  be  black  like  the  old  Hamp- 
shire men;  but  recollect,  that,  as  aU  extraneous 
bodies  appear  darker,  he  should  be  at  least  a  few 
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degrees  lighter  than  the  mud^  in  order  to  appear 
precisely  of  the  same  colour.  Indeed,  the  lighter 
the  better,  if  no  moon. 

Sussex  Mud-boat.  —  There  is  another  contrivance 
for  traversing  the  oozes,  which  is  simply  a  very  slight 
board,  with  sides,  somewhat  in  shape  like  the  fore 
end  of  the  Hampshire  punt,  sawed  off,  and  a  tail 
board  or  bench  put  across  it.  TMs  is  used  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  in  places  where  there  are  but  very  few 
creeks  to  interrupt  its  progress.  The  way  to  manage 
it  is  this  :  —  The  gunner  first  lays  his  piece  (a  large 
hand  gun)  into  the  "  mud-boat ; "  and  then  kneeling 
on  the  bench  with  one  knee,  he  kicks  along  with 
the  other  leg,  and  advances  with  a  rapidity  that  you 
would  hardly  credit ;  and  when  that  leg  is  tired,  he 
changes  it  again,  and  works  away  as  before.  Having 
got  pretty  near  to  his  birds,  he  lies  down  in  the 
"  mud-boat,"  in  which,  if  the  mud  is  soft,  he  can 
work  along  with  his  feet ;  but  if  hard,  he  must  "  hold 
on,"  and  shove  this  kind  of  sledge  before  him.  He 
lies  close  on  his  chest  to  fire,  and  has  a  stock  cut 
away  at  the  but,  which  is  filled  with  horse-hair. 
This  so  much  eases  the  recoil  from  his  collar-bone, 
that  (unless  in  a  sharp  frost,  when  guns  are  apt  to 
strike  harder)  he  can  manage  to  fire  half  a  pound 
of  shot  at  a  time.  Birds  may  be  approached  much 
nearer  by  this  means  than  by  any  other  kind  of 
"  launching ^^^  as  the  whole  concern  is  so  much 
lighter,  and  smaller. 

So  much  for  the  new  system,  by  which  the  an- 
cient mode  of  shooting  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  has  long  ago  been  totally  supersede  ! 
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Although  I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that 
the  generality  of  sportsmen  would  ever  think  of 
adopting  this  method,  yet  I  have  given  directions 
for  it,  because  I  am  fond  of  any  thing  original ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  made  it  the  subject  of  a  little 
drawing.  Here  the  light  launching  sledge  is  on  the 
fore  ground  ;  the  Hampshire  gunner  contending  with 
it  in  the  centre,  and  the  Sussex  mud-boat  looking 
after  other  birds  in  the  back  ground;  the  latter  is 
shown  with  a  man  in  the  position  in  which  he  tra- 
verses the  oozes  before  he  begins  to  crouch  and  ad- 
vance to  the  birds.  In  order  to  tell  the  story,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  put  this,  and  other  subjects,  a 
little  "  out  of  drawing."  Here  I  hope  the  R.  A. 
gentlemen  will  pardon  me,  with  that  liberality  which 
is  inseparable  from  men  of  talent. 


JAMES  READ  AND  HIS  LAUNCHING  PUNT. 

Since  the  8th  edition,  the  launchers  have  so  annihi- 
lated themselves  and  the  shooting  on  the  oozes,  that 
this  dirty  work  is  almost  become  a  matter  of  history ; 
and,  except  two  or  three  tyros,  my  man  Read  has  all 
the  ground  to  himself,  when  not  engaged  with  me. 
This  pursuit  is  still  his  hobby.  He  has  within  these 
few  years  built  a  "lovely"  crank  punt,  with  only 
three  boards,  as  light  as  possible:  and  he  has  con- 
trived a  prop  for  his  gun  that  does  away  with  aU  the 
r^-action  strain  on  a  boat.  For  this  reason,  I  think 
it  worth  showing  as  a  good  contrivance.  No  one  kills 
so  many  birds  on  the  mud  as  Read.  He  is  a  great 
doer,  and  a  little  talker;  just  the  reverse  of  other 
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gunners.  While  Singer  and  Buckle,  a  few  winters 
ago,  were  holding  forth  on  their  respective  quays  as 
to  the  numbers  they  had  slaughtered,  Read,  with  the 
rough  set-out  here  shown,  was  bagging  more  than 
both  of  them  together,  putting  on  a  face  as  long  as 
Dragonetti's  double  bass,  and  complaining  of  the 
scarcity  of  birds,  while  his  cargo  of  wigeon  was  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  sail,  to  be  stuffed  by  instalments  into  his 
pulled  off  water-boots ;  and  thus  smuggled  ashore  like 
a  crop  of  contraband  goods. 

The  bottom  of  the  punt  here  shown  is  10^  feet 
long,  and  only  17  inches  broad;  the  two  very  thin 
side  planks  flamming  out  to  31  inches  at  the  gun- 
wales. Varley  has  telescoped  him  in  the  act  of  puUing 
off  his  trigger ;  and  chosen  for  a  back-ground  a  creek 
that  bears  my  name ;  as  I  bad  it  cut,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense (about  40Z.),  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  in  order 
that  little  boats  may  cross  from  Keyhaven  to  the 
Western  Channel,  without  going  two  miles  round,  by 
Hurst ;  and  there  having  to  face  the  dangerous  break- 
ers which  a  good  easterly  wind  causes  in  the  Camber; 
as  well  as  to  escape  the  mile  and  a  half  pull  up  Key- 
haven  river,  when  the  fresh- water  sluices  are  opened 
from  the  "  Mudlands." 
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CANOE  SHOOTING. 


POOLE  CANOE. 

{For  shooting  from  the  creeks^  with  a  large  shordder  gun.) 

The  Poole  canoe  is  built  sharp  at  both  ends,  on 
the  flan  of  the  Greenland  whale-boat^  except  being  so 
flat  at  the  bottom  as  to  draw  but  about  two  inches  of 
water,  and  so  light  as  to  weigh  only  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  pounds.  For  this  canoe,  &c.  see  the  plates 
and  instructions,  with  the  assistance  of  which  a  car- 
penter ought  not  to  mistake  in  building  one. 


DIRECTIONS. 
Dimensions. — From  stem  to  stem,  12  feet;  length  of  bottom, 
10  feet ;  bottom,  at  centre,  3  feet  2  inches ;  width  at  ditto,  frcun 
gunwale  to  gunwale,  3  feet  7  inches ;  height,  11  inches  at  centre, 
rising  to  13  ditto  fore  and  aft;  weight,  about  100 lbs. 

N.  B.  Timbers  yew  or  oak.  Bottom  to  be  three  pieces  of  elm 
or  pine,  an  inch  thick.  Each  side  one  plank  of  elm,  one  third  of 
an  inch  thick.  Caulk  the  seams  with  oakum :  then  pour  in  hot 
rosin,  softened  with  a  little  oil  to  prevent  it  from  cracking  :  and 
paint  the  bottom  (outside)  with  red  lead. 

CANOE  FORESHORTENED. 
For  a  guide  to  builders,  if  ordered  inland  or  abroad. 
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SETTING  POLE. 
The  bit  of  lead  round  fork  makes  it  sink  better. 


POOLE  MUD-BOARDS. 
Sixteen  inches  square. 


Upper  side.  Under  side. 

Pat  your  foot  into  C,  with  your  heel  hard  against  D  ;  place  one 
of  the  small  ropes  on  each  side  the  foot,  and  under  C  ;  then  over  it, 
and  under  D.  Having  done  this,  draw  the  ropes  together,  as  tight 
as  the  foot  can  bear  them,  and  tie  them  over  your  instep.  These 
boards  are,  of  necessity,  larger,  and  fitted  up  with  stronger  rope 
than  the  others,  because  the  Poole  groimd  is  so  very  soft. 

But  the  Hampshire  boards  with  our  improvements  of  double 
splicing,  and  having  strong  pot-line,  to  "  lash  "  over,  are  now  by 
far  the  best,  and  the  quickest  to  ^^  ship  and  unship." 

In  making  all  canoes  for  gunning,  the  builder 
should  be  careful  to  have  the  bottoms  of  them  a  littie 
rounded  (say  about  half  an  inch  of  convex,  "amid- 
ships," for  a  bottom  three  feet  broad) ;  and,  what  is 
of  still  more  consequence,  a  little  "  kammelled,"  or 
sprung ;  that  is,  gradually  rising  "  fore  and  aft,"  in 
order  to  "  give  them  life."  They  will  otherwise  row 
miserably  heavy,  and  when  they  get  aground,  suck 
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the  mud  or  sand  so  much,  that,  in  order  to  get  them 
off  again,  you  might  be  forced  to  stand  up ;  and  this 
would  frighten  away  the  fowl.     If,  however,  the  bot- 
tom of  a  canoe  is  too  much  kammelled,  she  will  never 
keep  steady  in  going  to  birds.     Some  people,  for  this 
reason,   leave   hollow  grooves  between  the  bottom 
planks.     I  should  say,  that  to  every  five  feet  of  plank 
I  would  give  about  one  inch  of  "  kammel ; "  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  here  engraved,  being  ten 
feet,  would,  by  holding  a  string  along  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  (outside)  prove  convex  about  two  inches. 
If  a  little  more,  she  would  be  none  the  worse ;  per- 
haps better;  provided  that  she  drew  water  enough 
to  give  a  bearing  to  every  part ;  otherwise  the  ends 
that  were  sprung  would,  by  being  out  of  the  waterj 
'^  ducV^   so  much  as  to  make  birds  sunm  away  in 
the  night.     In  short,  let  your  draught  of  water  be  the 
chief  guidej  to  regulate  the  kammeUing^  or  springing^ 
of  your  punts  and  canoes.     If  not  required  for  rough 
work,  or  a  fixed  swivel-gun,  I  should  recommend  that 
the  planks  be  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
thickness  specified  in  the  foregoing  directions;   as 
nothing,  provided  it  be  perfectly  safe^    can    be  too 
light  for  getting  to  wild  birds.     It  is  the  large  size  of 
a  boat,  not  the  substance  of  the  wood,  that  makes 
her  safe  in  a  sea.     If  the  builder  puts  some  tarred 
oakum  round  the  heads  of  the  principal  nails,  before 
he  drives  them  in,  so  much  the  better.     Notwith- 
standing all  that  the  boat-builders  have  said,  I  now 
find  that  copper  nails  are  the  best.     For  dressing  and 
painting,  rwfe  directions  hereafter  given. 

This  kind  of  canoe,  although  built  for  other  pur- 
poses, is,  on  the  western  coast,  generally  preferred. 
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for  shooting,  to  one  of  any  other  hind.  It  answers 
best,  when  used  (no  matter  whether  by  day  or 
night),  from  low  water  to  half,  and  sometimes  to 
full,  flood.     You  manage  it  thus : — 

Sit  down,  on  some  straw  or  rushes,  with  your  gun 
by  your  side,  and  take  with  you  a  small  Newfound- 
land dog.  Row  about,  till  you  can  see  or  hear  a 
flock  of  wildfowl  on  the  mud.  To  find  them  sitting, 
if  by  night,  look  at  first  very  low,  so  as  to  bring  the 
surface  of  the  mud  in  contrast  with  the  horizon,  by 
which  means  you  wiU  overlook  the  black  edges  of  the 
creeks  and  holes,  instead  of  seeing,  and  perhaps  mis- 
taking them  for,  birds. 

When  you  have  rowed  within  three  or  four  gun- 
shots of  tie  fowl,  take  in  your  oars,  and  reconnoitre 
the  creeks.  Having  ascertained  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  best,  lie  down,  and  push  along  with  the 
^'^ setting  pole,^  (or  ^'gunning-spread^^)y  and,  while 
the  mudbanks  stand  above  the  little  channels,  you  are 
so  completely  hid,  that  you  will  seldom  fail  to  get  a 
shot,  provided  there  is  a  creek  within  reach  of  the  birds, 
and  you  do  not  go  directly  to  windward  of  them.* 

*  The  decaymen  can  go  to  windward  of  the  birds  by  means  of  the 
smoke  from  a  piece  of  Dutch  turf^  or  common  peaty  which,  after 
having  it  well  dried,  thej  are  able  to  carry  lighted  in  the  hand  for 
the  short  time  that  is  required  to  drive  the  wildfowl  into  the  pipes. 
Another  recipe,  of  which  some  pretend  to  make  a  great  secret^  is  a 
paste  of  cowdung  and  chopped  straw;  but,  before  this  will  ignite 
properly,  it  must  be  bahed  in  an  oven  for  about  thrice  as  long  as  the 
time  required  for  making  bread. 

All  these  things  may  answer  very  well  behind  the  screen  of  a  de- 
coy; but  in  a  canoe,  or  punt,  the  fire  could  not  be  so  easily  con- 
cealed, and  there  would  be  some  danger  in  lighting  it  where  one 
without  a  retreaty  was  sitting  on  straWy  and  with  gunpowder  on 
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On  arriving  sufficiently  near,  should  the  water  be 
so  low  that  you  cannot  present  your  gun  at  the  birds 
without  kneeling  or  standing  up,  you  must  get  aground 
at  the  side  of  the  creek,  or  steady  your  canoe  by 
means  of  forcing  each  oar  from  between  the  thawls 
into  the  mud,  otherwise  the  recoil  of  the  gun  will  set 
her  rocking^  and  thus  you  might  possibly  be  tipped 
out.  Having  made  all  faat^  rise  up  and  fire.  Take 
care,  however,  to  rise  high  enough  to  be  well  oleab 

OF  THE  MUD,  Or  NOT  A  FEATHER  WILL  YOU  TOUCH; 

and  present  as  follows : — by  day,  or  moonlight,  if  the 
birds  are  close,  direcdy  at  them:  or  if  beyond  forty 
yards,  shoot  at  their  heads ;  unless  they  are  feeding 
in  a  concave  place,  where  the  tide  has  left  a  kind  of 
plash,  in  which  case  you  must  level  rather  under 
them,  or  you  will  only  graze  their  back  feathers.  In 
starlight  take  your  aim  just  on  the  top  of  the  nabrow 

BLACK  LINE,  IN  WHICH  BIRDS  ALWAYS   APPEAR,  TO  ONE 

WHO  IS  LOW  DOWN ;  and  when  so  dark  that  you  cannot 
see  your  gun,  present,  as  you  think,  about  a  foot 
over,  or  you  will  most  likely  shoot  about  a  foot  under 
them. 

Should  you  have  been  successful,  you  will,  if  at 
night,  generally  hear  your  cripples  beating  on  the 
mud,  before  you  can  sufficiently  recover  your  eyes, 
from  being  dazzled  by  the  fire,  to  see  them.  Your 
man  then  puts  on  his  mud-boards,  taking  the  setting 
pole  to  support  him,  and  assists  the  dog  in  collecting 

board.  The  burnt  turf,  &c.  maj  be  used  with  success  bj  a  person 
walking  behind  the  high  banks  of  a  pond,  or  river,  who  may  light 
it,  when  required,  by  carrying  on  a  match  a  little  hyperoxymuriate 
ofpotashy  and  dipping  it  into  a  small  phial  of  vitriolic  acid :  another 
more  simple  remedy  is  the  **  Gertnan  tinder  "  that  is  used  for  light- 
ing cigars. 
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the  killed  and  wounded ;  taking  care  to  secure  first 
the  outside  birds,  lest  they  should  escape  to  a  creek. 
During  this  time  you  are  left  in  charge  of  the  punt ; 
and  should,  if  possible,  keep  a  look  out,  in  order  to 
see  if  any  more  birds  fall  dead  or  wounded,  from  the 
company,  before  they  have  flown  out  of  sight. 

The  gunner  generally  calculates  on  bringing  home 
the  half  only  of  what  he  shoots,  from  the  difficulty  of 
catching  the  whole  of  his  winged  birds,  which  he 
calls  cripples^  and  those  that  (to  use  the  pigeon 
phrase)  fall  out  of  bounds^  which  he  calls  droppers. 
If  birds  fly  up  he  generally  declines  firing,  knowing 
that  the  moment  they  are  on  wing  they  become 
so  much  more  spread^  that  he  could  seldom  get  more 
than  three  or  four,  for  which  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
while  to  disturb  the  mud ;  particularly  as  wigeon,  by 
night,  if  not  fired  at,  will,  in  cold  weather,  probably 
settle  again  at  no  great  distance. 

The  Poole  men  sometimes  go  partners,  by  which 
means,  they  can,  with  a  very  light  punt,  use  two  poles 
at  a  time,  and  shove  up  a  creek  that  is  nearly  dry, 
and  then  fire  two  guns  to  a  whispered  word  of  com- 
mand. This  they  call  a  "  double  gun,"  and,  by  such 
means,  they,  some  years  ago,  could  frequently  secure 
forty  or  fifty  wigeon  at  a  time. 

But,  within  these  very  few  years,  Poole  harbour,  as 
well  as  almost  every  other  part  of  the  English  coast, 
has  been  ruined  for  all  the  poor  hand-gunners,  by  the 
introduction  of  punt  guns,  that  carry  from  one  to 
nearly  two  pounds  of  shot ;  which,  as  the  sovereign 
remedy  in  the  present  time,  I  shall  hereafter  explain 
to  the  very  latest  improvements. 

The  gunner's  principal  enemy  is  the  curlew^  which 
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often  springs  up  from  the  edges  of  the  creeks,  alarms 
the  whole  place,  ana  sometimes  spoils  them  an  excel- 
lent shot. 


NEW  LIGHT  PUNT  FOR  SHOULDER- GUNS. 

I  have  now  contrived  a  punt  for  shoulder-guns, 
that  proves  far  superior  to  the  celebrated  Poole  canoe. 
It  may  be  carried  easily  by  two  persons,  pushed  up 
a  dry  creek,  or  shoved  over  the  mud  (for  which  pur- 
pose it  has  a  square  stem,  with  two  handles,  —  see 
sketch)  ;  and  yet  it  will  stand  more  sea  than  a  canoe, 
from  its  buoyant  construction,  and  having  deck,  like 
a  gunning-punt,  which,  if  required,  wiU  admit  of  a 
high  "  stempiece "  and  "  wash-streaks."  It  should 
be  built  of  withy,  and  as  light  as  possible,  because 
it  has  not  to  contend  with  the  recoil  of  a  stanchion- 
gun  ;  though  it  may  be  used  with  one,  if  fired  from  the 
shoulder.  [I  have  placed  it  imder  a  most  ingenious 
two-wheel  hand-carriage,  which  was  invented  by 
Colonel  GUmore  of  Perth,  in  order  to  give  some- 
thing better  than  my  own  invention  to  make  the 
sketch  doubly  interesting.  The  carriage  speaks  for 
itself ;  as  the  reader  will  perceive  that,  on  lowering 
the  pole  with  the  rope,  you  bring  it  to  the  bow  of  the 
punt  and  lash  it  on,  while,  by  this  means,  you  raise 
the  two  little  hind  shafts,  to  which  the  punt  becomes 
suspended.] 
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DIMENSIONS. 

Length  from  stem  to  stern     - 
Ditto,  at  bottom         -  -  . 

Width  at  gunwale,  amidships 
Ditto  at  bottom  ... 

Spring  fore  and  aft  - 
Kammel  (or  rounding) 
Depth  at  bow  .  -  . 

Ditto  astern  .... 
Weight  about  120  lbs. 
N.B.  The  carriage,  being  drawn  by  Mr.  C.  Varley,  with  his 
graphic  telescope,  in  strict  proportion,  requires  no  tedious  scale  of 
dimensions. 

[For  a  view  of  this  punt,  with  her  "  wash-streaks  shipped,"  see 
frontispiece.] 
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I  found  this  punt  very  useful  in  the  winter  of  1837, 
by  drawing  her,  with  the  "  painter,"  over  the  mud  at 
about  half  ebb ;  getting  her  into  a  creek  to  which 
there  was  no  other  access,  while  the  sea  ran  high  out- 
side ;  then  sculling  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
and  firing  a  cartridge  into  the  swarms  of  fowl  that 
were  sitting  near  the  wash  of  the  breakers,  where  a 
swivel-gun  could  not  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to 
shoot  clear  of  the  rounding  mud :  or  be  turned  quick 
enough  to  bear  on  the  fowl  before  they  flew  up.  It 
was  with  this  punt  (lashed  on  the  carriage  belonging 
to  the  large  one,  shown  in  the  steel  engraving)  that 
I  made  a  passage  through  the  heavy  snow  in  1836, 
when  the  Western  Channel  was  full  of  fowl,  and  I 
was  penned  into  a  rural  bastile,  or  inland  country 
seat,  while  others  were  enjoying  the  wild  sports  of 
the  coast.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  get  to  Win- 
chester, from  whence  the  road  was  open  to  the  sea- 
side. This  was  considered  an  utter  impossibility; 
and  therefore  the  contrivance,  by  which  it  was  proved 
otherwise,  may  be  worth  naming,  if  I  state  it  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  and  condense  the  article  into  small  print. 
I  wiU  give  the  very  words  of  my  private  journal. 

Dec.  28th. — "  Imitated  one  of  the  few  men  I  would  condescend 
to  imitate — Buonaparte''  (an  impudent  memorandum.)  '^  A  second 
Moscow  business,  though  without  the  failure.  The  turnpike  road, 
from  near  Sutton  to  Winchester,  being,  for  more  than  six  miles, 
filled  up  to  the  tops  of  the  hedges  with  snow,  averaging  7  feet  deep. 
I  started  a  direct  steeple-chase  for  Winchester,  by  crossing  the 
road  at  the  only  passable  point,  and  then  taking  the  fields  like  a  fox- 
hunter  ;  avoiding  the  road  as  destruction,  though  keeping  it  in  view 
as  a  beacon  of  direction.  I  had  with  me  twelve  men,  armed  with 
pick-axes,  shovels,  and  bill-hooks.  At  every  hedge  that  had  not  a 
gap,  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  breach  through  a  rock  of  drifted 
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snow,  6  or  8  feet  high ;  then  cut  the  hedge  down  low  enough  to 
leap  the  old  horse  over ;  and,  with  six  or  eight  of  the  men,  to  lift 
the  carriage  after  him.  The  men  could  then  '^  put  to  "  the  horse 
again,  and  proceed,  in  shallow  snow,  at  about  four  miles  an  hour, 
over  a  clear  arable  country ;  while  I  and  my  man  took  it  by  turns 
to  gallop  forward  on  a  rough-shod  prad,  with  one  double-armed 
pioneer,  mounted  up  behind  the  saddle,  and  ascertain  the  next 
safe  breach  that  could  be  made ;  leaving  the  rest  of  the  troop  to 
storm  the  previous  one.  For  many  days  nothing  had  passed  :  — 
every  one  defied  me,  and  swore  we  were  all  mad.  —  Had  we  failed 
— Lord  help  us  !  as  I  doubt  if  we  could  have  completed  our  retreat 
before  night,  when  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  grand  difficulty  —  a  ravine  and  plantation,  where  I,  while  in 
advance  as  vidette  and  surveyor,  was  hailed  by  a  gentleman-shooter, 
who  luckily  directed  us  all  to  a  field  on  the  right.  Here  we  had 
only  to  cut  through  about  ten  yards,  in  5  feet  of  snow,  and  get  into 
the  turnpike  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  there  had 
been  a  levy  en  masse  to  cut  a  lane  through  the  snow,  in  order  to 
rescue  a  gentleman  who  had  been  blocked  up  in  his  carriage,  which 
could  only  be  released  by  this  laborious  undertaking.  We  then 
entered  Winchester  in  triumph,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  good 
citizens,  and  delight  of  the  party ;  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ad- 
journed to  discuss  the  campaign  over  their  *  heavy  wet ; '  while  I 
and  my  man  trotted  on  to  the  coast." 

Though  my  object  is  to  avoid  enlarging  the  pages 
with  dull  anecdote,  yet  I  have  made  a  report  of  the 
foregoing  march,  in  order  to  show  what  may  be  done 
by  tact,  perseverance,  and  a  well  built  boat-carriage. 
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GENERAL    INSTRUCTIONS 
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SEA-COAST  WILDFOWL  SHOOTING,  WHEN 
AFLOAT. 

I  SHALL  now  more  briefly  explain  my  reasons  for 
entering  into  the  minutiae  of  wildfowl  shooting.  It 
is  very  rare  to  meet  a  gentleman  that  cariy  or  a  good 
professional  gunner  that  tciUj  give  any  information  on 
the  subject.  The  art  is,  therefore,  the  least  under- 
stood of  any  sport  in  existence.  No  man,  who  had  a 
large  gun,  and  could  earn  five  pounds  in  a  day,  or 
night,  would  be  bored  with  a  gentleman  for  the  sake 
of  his  five  shillings;  and  therefore  the  only  man 
likely  to  be  hired,  at  a  good  time  for  this  sporty  is 
some  boatman,  who  has  little  to  recommend  him 
beyond  a  local  knowledge  of  the  harbour :  and  who 
therefore  requires  some  one  to  direct  him  how  to 
manoeuvre  the  birds. 

In  following  wildfowl,  it  is  easier  to  get  within 
twenty  yards  of  them  by  going  to  leeward^  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  if  direcUy  to  windward^  so  very 
acute  is  their  sense  of  smelling. 

The  best  time,  therefore,  to  have  sport  with  a 
canoe  and  a  shoulder  gun  (provided  it  be  lowwater^ 
or  half  ebbj  while  you  are  hid  in  the  creeks)  is  in  clear, 
frosty,  moonlight  nights,  when  the  mnd  happens  to 
blow  towards  you  as  you  face  the  moon.     It  is  then  im- 
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possible  for  the  wildfowl  to  smell  you;  and  you 
™«'y?  l>y  g^ttiiig  them  directly  under  the  light,  have 
the  most  accurate  outline  of  every  bird,  and  even 
distinctly  see  them  walking  about,  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  a  gun  could  do  execution.  From  thus 
being  on  the  shining  mud-banks,  they  appear  quite 
black,  except  some  of  the  old  cock  wigeon,  on  the 
wings  of  which  the  white  is  often  plainly  to  be  seen. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  nothing  can  be 
done  without  a  bright  moon.  So  far  from  it,  that  the 
old  Poole  men,  among  whom  there  were,  formerly, 
some  of  the  best  shoulder-gunners  in  the  kingdom, 
prefer  but  little  moon,  even  for  the  mud.  Here,  by 
constant  habit,  they  can  easily  distinguish  the  black 
phalanxes  of  wigeon  from  the  shades  on  the  places 
they  frequent,  and  particularly  if  they  are  feeding 
among  the  puddles  which  have  been  left  by  the  tide. 
— (Speaking  of  what  the  Poole  harbour  gunners  were^ 
I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  that  there  stUl  remains 
one  particular  good  "  hand,"  who  has  attended  me 
for  some  years,  during  the  winter  —  James  Read, 
who  came  from  Greenland,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
and  who,  take  him  for  every  things  is  one  of  the  best 
performers  that  ever  put  an  oar  in  salt  water.)  —  In 
this  pursuit,  and  when  not  favoured  by  the  best  of 
light,  there  are  a  few  cautions  to  be  given  to  an  in- 
experienced shooter.  First,  to  ascertain  that  the  black 
patch  to  be  seen  is  a  flock  of  birds,  which  he  will  do, 
by  observing  the  occasional  change  of  feature  in  the 
outside  of  it.  Secondly,  on  approaching  them,  to  be 
careftil  that  their  enormous  miasses  and  tremendous 
noise  do  not  deceive  him  in  the  distance,  and  tempt 
him  to  fire  out  of  shot.     And,  thirdly,  not  to  be  too 
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eager  in  getting  his  dead  birds ;  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, in  hard  weather,  that  the  remainder  of  the  flock 
will  again  pitch  down  among  them ;  particularly  if  he 
has  winged  some  of  the  younger  birds,  which  have 
not  the  cunning  to  make  off  for  a  creek,  like  the  old 
ones.  In  this  case,  a  reserved  gun  would,  probably, 
more  than  double  the  produce  of  his  first  shot.  It 
should  be  understood,  that  this  night  shooting  is 
chiefly  at  the  wigeon^  as  the  geese^  of  late  years  (since 
there  have  been  so  many  shooters),  have  seldom 
ventured  much  in  harbour  by  night;  except  some- 
times at  high  spring  tides,  with  a  fiill  moon ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  dttcks^  tealy  dunbirdsj  and  such  like, 
repair  inland  to  the  ponds  and  fresh  springs,  unless 
driven  to  the  salt  "  feeding  ground  "  by  severe  frost. 

A  company  of  wigeon,  when  first  collecting,  may 
be  heard  at  an  immense  distance,  by  the  whistling  of 
the  cocks  and  purring  noise  of  the  hens ;  but  when 
they  are  quietly  settled,  and  busy  at  feed,  you  some- 
times can  only  hear  the  motion  of  their  bills,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  tame  ducks. 

Wigeon  are  never  so  readily  disturbed  by  hearing 
a  noise  as  by  smelling  or  seeing :  in  both  of  which 
they  are  very  quick  ;  though,  in  the  latter,  less  so 
than  many  other  birds.  Sea  pheasants  and  teal  are 
sometimes  with  them. 

On  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  the  shooters'  terms  for  a 
large  flock  of  wigeon  are  a  company ;  for  about  thirty 
or  forty,  a  hunch  or  trip  of  birds ;  and,  for  about  ten 
or  twelve,  a  little  knob:  a  string  or  skein  of  geese, 
and  other  such  provincial  appellations.  They  also 
call  a  leak,  or  creek,  a  lake ;  and  the  smaller  creeks, 
or  drains,   latches.     The    former   is   a  general  term 
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among  people  on  the  coast;  but  the  latter,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lymington,  is  called  a  "  spreader. ^^ 
If  we  can  neither  find  a  creek  nor  a  "  latch,"  with 
sufficient  water  to  set  up  to  hirds^  it  is  sometimes 
thought  necessary  to  put  the  canoe  in  one  of  the  latter, 
and  there  await  the  return  of  the  tide,  with  which  we 
may  gradually  approach  them,  as  the  water  flows. 
But  if  this  advance  cannot  be  made  under  an  hour  or 
two,  we  may  as  well  go  away ;  and  if  no  better  chance 
should  offer,  return  to  the  place  when  the  tide  has 
risen  to  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  birds, 
instead  of  waiting  idle  for  so  long  a  time. 

Here,  unless  disturbed,  they  will  remam,  as  long 
as  the  tide  allows  them  a  place  to  stand  on ;  and,  as 
the  mud  begins  to  disappear,  will  concentrate  them- 
selves on  the  last  uncovered  spot ;  where,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  gunner,  as  soon  as  the  water  begins  Jio 
"  whiten  the  mud^^  thousands  may  be  seen^  literally 
wedged  among  one  another,  and  from  whence  they 
are  so  unwilling  to  fly,  that  they  will  seldom  stir  till 
the  water  actually  sets  them  afloat.*  With  proper 
management,  therefore,  you  have,  at  this  time^  every 
chance  of  approaching  them.  To  do  this,  let  your 
punt  or  canoe  be  kept  well  fore  and  aft,  and  lie  down 
in  her,  as  close  as  having  to  push,  or  paddle,  her  will 
admit  of.  But  do  not  advance  on  your  birds  till  you 
have  just  sufficient  water  to  carry  up  your  punt. 
Then  "  work  up "  to  them ;  and  be  careful,"  all  the 
time,  to  guard  against  any  sudden  motion.  By 
attending    to    this,    and    having    eoery   thing  white 

*  This  is  now  all  over  in  the  Lymington  country,  where  the  birds 
are  so  "  ill-used  "  at  night,  that  they  generally  go  off  to  sea  before 
the  tide  flows  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them ! 
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(except  in  moonlight^  when  a  drab^  or  canvass  colour , 
will  be  less  glaring),  you  may  safely  approach  the  un- 
suspecting mass  of  fowl,  which  wUl,  at  first,  appear 
like  the  indistinct  view  of  an  island ;  and,  on  getting 
near,  it  will  look  more  and  more  blacky  till,  at  last, 
you  will  plainly  distinguish  the  shape  of  the  outside 
birds.     Now,  then,  is  the  critical  moment  to  decide 
whether  your  exertions  are  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, or  a  severe  night's  hard  labour  is  to  end  without 
your  getting  a  shot.      Perhaps,  unless  you  have  a 
"  good  loom  "  (that  is,  high  black  land)  to  advance 
from,  the  moon  may  suddenly  come  forth  too  bright 
for  this  sport.     Perhaps  some  straggling  bird  may  be 
so  near  you  as  to  give  the  alarm ;  or  perhaps  some 
fellow  may  ruin  all  by  firing  a  shot ;  and  you  may 
have  the  mortification  to  hear  the  sonorous  host  rising, 
like  a  roar  of  thunder,  to  take  their  departure  for  the 
open  sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  and  your  boatman  may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  open  your  masked  battery 
among  their  black  columns ;  and,  by  cutting  a  lane 
through  them  with  a  pound  of  the  smallest  duck  shot, 
you  may  possibly  secure  50  or  60  wildfowl  as  fast  as 
yourselves  and  a  dog  can  collect  them.  I  formerly 
recommended  the  addition  of  discharging  also  two 
large  hand-guns ;  but  it  so  rarely  occurs  that  we  can 
sufficiently  see  through  the  smoke  to  fire  them  in 
time,  that  I  have  latterly  considered  them  not  worth 
taking  out,  except  for  shooting  at  low  water.  (As  a 
proof  of  what  may  be  killed  at  one  shot  when  birds 
are  wedged  together,  I  need  only  say  that,  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1825,  my  man,  James  Read,  when  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  creeks  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  killed  and  fairly  bagged  12  wigeon,  6  ducks 
and  naallards,  2  pintails,  and  a  gray  plover,  with  a 
common  shoulder-gun,  that  carried  only  5  "ounces  of 
shot  This,  however,  is  such  a  shot,  with  a  small 
gun,  as  I  never  heard  of  before,  and  perhaps  may 
never  hear  of  again.  There  were,  he  thinks,  about 
30  birds  in  the  company.  They  were  all  in  a  lump ; 
and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  "  got  almost 
o'  board  'em  before  he  let  drive.") 

Having  thus  succeeded,  beware  not  to  let  your  eager- 
ness be  the  means  of  endangering  your  personal  safety. 
Many  have  lost  their  lives  by  both  having  quitted  the 
boat,  which  might  soon  drift  away,  and  leave  you  "  an 
inevitable  prey  to  the  returning  tide."  Let  one  go 
out  for  the  birds,  taking  with  him  the  setting  pole^ 
which  will  not  only  be  useful  in  supporting  him  on 
his  mud-pattens,  and  finding  out  the  deep  places,  but 
very  handy,  with  the  fork  at  the  end,  in  pinning  down 
the  wounded  birds.  The  other  person  should  be  all 
this  time  close  to  him  in  the  boat,  rowing  or  pushing 
with  an  oar,  with  which  he  may  occasionally  assist  in 
killing  the  crippled  birds  that  are  afloat. 

This  opportunity  of  shooting  wigeon  may  be  also 
taken  by  going  out^  when  the  evening  is  not  too  light, 
at  high  water^  and  keeping  at  a  distance  till  the  tide 
begins  to  leave  the  mud ;  on  and  round  the  first  ap- 
pearing part  of  which  the  birds  will  probably  collect. 

There  is  no  time  of  tide  at  which  birds  are  so  easily 
approached  as  at,  what  is  called,  the  "  ground  ebb;^^ 
because  the  receding  tide  makes  the  shallows,  on 
which  they  stand,  or  swim,  appear  so  white,  that  the 
birds  are  easily  distinguished,  and  causes  a  sufficient 
ripple,  on  the  deeper  water,  to  give  it,  at  all  times, 
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rather  a  darker  colour.  Thus  the  gunner  has  thead- 
vantage  of  catching  his  birds  in  the  white  water,  while 
the  birds*  have  the  disadvantage  of  his  advance  from 
the  dark  water.  I  now  allude  to  night  shooting,  as 
such  close  quarters  are  very  rare  by  .day,  and  par- 
ticularly with  a  large  company  of  birds.  I  cannot 
repeat  too  often  that,  except  in  a  glaring  moon  and 
sun,  it  is  impossible  for  the  gunner  to  have  his  punt 
and  his  dress  too  white  for  calm  water.  To  prove  it 
—  except  in  a  moon,  who  ever  saw  a  burrough-duck 
at  night?  —  Look  at  the  hoopers  again  —  you  may 
discern  those  which  are  under  two  years  old,  because 
they  are  dusky ;  but  the  old  swans,  notwithstanding 
their  size,  are  almost,  I  may  say  quite,  invisible. 
WhUe,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wigeon,  which  is  only 
brown,  appears  as  black  as  a  crow ;  and  a  coot  looks 
as  large  and  as  black  as  a  chimney-sweeper.  —  (Read 
this  to  any  old  gunner,  and  he  will  know,  though  he 
may  not  say,  that  I  have  told  you  right.  In  short, 
appeal  to  the  most  finished  performers,  as  to  what  I 
have  asserted  on  all  that  relates  to  wildfowl.) 

On  this  occasion,  the  shooters  must  be  provided 
each  with  mud-boards,  or  they  may  be  left  aU  night 
on  the  mud,  for  want  of  being  prepared  to  haul  their 
boat  to  a  creek. 

[A  canoe  or  punt  may  be  successfully  used  on  a 
lake,  pond,  or  river,  by  keeping  it  in  parts  where  the 
water  is  shaded  with  the  reflection  of  land  objects, 
with  which  a  small  boat  appears  so  confused,  that  the 
birds  would  most  likely  not  perceive  it,  before  you 
got  a  fair  shot.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  appear 
in  a  colour  conspicuously  different  from  the  back- 
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ground;  approach  with  caution;  and,  above  all,  be- 
Tvare  of  getting  directly  to  windward  of  the  birds.] 

As  the  punt  and  canoe,  previously  treated  on,  are 
used  most  frequently  for  night  shooting,  which,  as  I 
before  observed,  is  chiefly  at  the  wigeon  (or  birds  of 
similar  habits^  that  join  them  in  hard  weather),  I  can- 
not, I  trust,  class  the  subject  better  than  by  conclud- 
ing, under  this  head,  with  what  further  remarks  may 
be  useful  as  to  wigeon,  and  reserve  those  for  hoopers, 
geese,  and  curres  tiU  after  we  have  taken  up  our 
heavy  artillery,  without  which  but  little  can  be  done 
with  these,  or  any  other  birds  that  are  commonly 
killed  by  day. 

Weather. — Fog^  snow,  or  any  other  hazy  weather 
is  very  bad,  as  it  makes  every  thing  on  the  water  ap- 
pear large  and  black,  and  then  it  is  that  the  birds 
soon  take  alarm.  The  novice  fancies  just  the  reverse ! 
Fog  in  the  fens  and  marshes j  however,  is  sometimes 
the  best  weather,  although  quite  the  reverse  on  the 
sea.* 

Bright  starlight  is  the  very  best  of  all  times  for  get- 
ting at  birds,  as  the  tide  flows  over  the  7nud;  parti- 
cularly if  there  is  a  little  breeze,  without  wind  enough 
to  blacken  the  shallow  water.  If  a  cold  black  frost, 
so  much  the  better. 

Even  in  moonUght,  wigeon  are  easier  approached 
than  in  hazy  weather.  In  white  frosts  wigeon  are 
often  restless.     In  rain  they  are  constantly  flying  and 

*  Except  for  geese.  This  I  confess  I  never  discovered  till,  since 
the  last  edition,  when  I  went  out  (having  of  course  a  compass  on 
board)  in  a  dense  fog.  I  got  an  easy  shot  at  every  little  trip  of 
brent-geese  that  I  fell  in  with ;  while  the  wigeon,  which  I  knew 
by  their  whistle,  flew  away  long  before  I  could  see  them. 
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pitching.  In  very  dark  weather  they  are  suspicious, 
and  more  on  the  watch  than  in  starlight ;  but,  if  tie 
wind  blows  fresh  enough  to  drown  the  noise  of  a 
launching-punt,  some  "heavy  shots"  may  now  and 
then  be  made,  by  sweeping  the  surface  of  the  mud  to 
the  sound  of  where  the  flock  is  walking  and  feeding. 
But  as  in  dark  thick  weather  the  chances  are  fifly  to 
one  against  doing  much,  I  should  recommend  every 
gunner  in  the  kingdom  to — go  to  bed  at  such  a  time. 
Rest  assured,  that  if  all  the  gunners  would  allow  their 
birds  to  get  a  "  strong  haunt"  in  dark  nights,  it  would 
be  pounds  and  pounds  in  their  pocket,  before  the  end 
of  the  season,  if  not  the  very  first  week  that  it  became 
clear  and  starlight. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  be  starlight  over 
head  only ;  we  must  have  it  clear  also  round  the  hori- 
zon^ or  the  birds,  as  in  thick  weather,  viU  all  dis- 
perse, and  keep  walking  away  from  you  in  different 
directions. 

In  mild  weather^  wigeon  are  generally  scattered 
about,  like  rooks,  till  after  midnight,  unless  they  be- 
come concentrated  by  the  flow  of  the  surrounding 
tide.     But  in  cold  weather,  they  sit  thick  together. 

The  first  night  or  two  of  thaw,  after  a  sharp  frost, 
is  the  best  opportunity  for  this  sport. 

Such  is  the  effect  that  the  change  of  wind  has  on 
the  movements  of  wUdfowl^  that  I  am  induced,  as  a 
specimen,  to  name  the  following  circumstance. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  detained  in  London  during  three  weeks' 
easterly  wind,  till,  at  last^  I  received  a  pressing  summons  from  my 
man,  to  inform  me  that  the  coast  was  swarming  with  birds.  I 
directed  liim,  by  return  of  post^  to  have  the  punt  ready  to  get  afloat 
at  nine  (it  being  high  water  at  ten)  the  night  after  I  receired  his 
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epistle.  I  mounted  the  coach-box  [this  was  long  before  we  had  a 
railway]  at  eight  the  next  morning,  hoping  to  breakfast  in  London 
and  make  a  heavy  shot  at  wigeon,  at  above  one  hundred  miles  from 
town,  before  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night ;  which,  had  I  gone  even 
one  day  soonevy  I  should  have  been  almost  sure  of  doing.  But, 
before  we  had  got  half  way  through  our  journey,  the  wind  suddenly 
flew  from  east  to  west !  and  no  sooner  had  we  reached  the  coast 
than  there  came  on  a  tremendous  westerly  gale  and  rain,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  weather  that  night.  The  next  morning  I  had 
the  mortification  to  see  the  whole  atmosphere  darkened  with  birds 
that  were  mounted  high  in  the  air,  and  making  the  best  of  their 
way  out  of  the  country.  The  day  before  my  arrival,  my  man  had 
killed  twenty  couple,  with  a  light  45  lb.  stanchion  gun ;  —  the 
second  day  after ^  not  a  fowl  was  to  he  seen  or  heard  of  1 1  Again, 
vice  versa,  I  had  once  been  three  weeks  on  the  coast  without 
seeing  a  bird,  and  after  about  ten  days'  easterly  wind,  there  sud- 
denly appeared  at  least  three  thousand  wigeon  and  geese,  though 
we  bad  not  seen  a  single  wildfowl  the  day  before !  I  had  first  to 
weather  sixteen  blank  days;  and  then  killed  one  hundred  and  twelve 
fowl  in  eighteen  hours !  They  talk  of  the  "  glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law,"  and  I  am  sure  we  may  "  sing  out,"  by  way  of  parody,  on 
the  diabolical  uncertainty  of  the  fowL 

Time. — Was  it  possible  to  preserve  a  public  har- 
Dour,  wigeon  should  never  be  fired  at  till  they  had 
fed  for  some  hours,  and  got  well  together  ;  because  a 
shot  fired  in  the  evening,  when  birds  are  scattered, 
seldom  produces  much,  and  is  apt  to  make  them  for- 
sake the  place  altogether.  If,  indeed,  they  were  left 
till  just  before  day-break  so  much  the  better.  A  man 
who  gets  upon  the  mud,  or  in  the  creeks,  and  amuses 
himself  by  popping  away  at  evening  flight,  has,  of 
course,  the  curse  of  every  regular  gunner ;  as,  by 
such  a  practice,  he  ruins  a  small  harbour  in  a  few 
nights.  Though  the  best  of  all  shots  is  when  the 
birds  are  "  on  their  last  legsy^^  before  the  tide  flows 
high,  yet  shooting  at  them  when  actually  afloat  is  not 
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near  so  well.  They  are  then  more  scattered :  their 
feathers  are  not  so  open  :  and  shooting  them  at  Ms 
tune  is  apt  to  make  them  forsake  their  "  feeding 
ground." 

Sound.  —  The  thicker  the  weather,  the  more  silent 
the  wigeon,  when  pitched.  A  shrill  clear  pipe  denotes 
a  single  cock  wigeon,  as  does  a  long  loud  "purre"  a 
hen :  but  when  the  call  of  the  cock  is  one  short  soft 
note,  and  not  so  often  repeated,  you  may  expect  to 
find  a  company.  If  so,  you  will  probably  soon  hear 
the  birds  "  all  in  a  charm"  (that  is,  in  full  concert),  if 
you  have  patience  to  wait  and  listen,  which  a  good 
gunner  always  repeatedly  does,  every  now  and  then, 
before  he  ventures  on  the  final  approach.  The  birds 
might  otherwise  steal  away,  and  totally  mislead  him. 
When  wigeon  are  "  in  a  charm^^  they  are  not  minding 
you;  but  when  they  are  quite  silent^  they  are,  as 
likely  as  not,  suspecting  an  enemy.  At  this  moment, 
you  must  keep  still,  till  they  open  again ;  and  so  on, 
till  you  see  them ;  and  then,  in  starlight^  you  are 
generally  near  enough,  at  all  events  for  a  large  gun, 
to  give  them  your  royal  salute. 

Be  sure  and  choose,  if  possible,  the  best  background 
to  advance  from,  in  order  to  disguise  your  profile  fix)m 
the  horizon.  Even  a  black  cloud  is  better  than 
nothing.  But  if  (before  the  mud  is  covered)  you 
hear  birds  walking  away,  and  neither  feeding  nor 
"  speaking,"  it  is  a  bad  omen.  It  shows  that  they 
have  some  suspicion  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and 
are  half  inclined  to  fly.  When  birds  are  about  one 
hundred  yards  off  (or  much  further  in  very  calm 
weather),  you  may  hear  them  feeding ;  the  noise  of 
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which,  at  this  distance,  is  like  the  falling  of  a  little 
water,  and  is  oft«n  mistaken  for  it  at  ehh  tide. 

Here  are  (in  the  fewest  words  I  can  give  them)  all 
the  necessary  requisites  for  night  shooting ;  and,  if 
weU  understood  and  well  managed,  you  are  just  about 
as  sure  of  getting  a  fair  shot  (in  21,  favourable  iime\ 
as  you  would  be  with  a  young  partridge  to  a  dead 
point  in  standing  clover.  As  to  all  the  old  plans  of 
burying  punts,  casks,  &c.  &c.  they  are  now  of  so  little 
avail  in  almost  every  part  of  England^  as  to  be  no 
longer  worthy  of  insertion. 
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I  have,  by  practical  experiment,  since  the  earlier 
editions,  found,  that  the  gunmakers  have  another 
lesson  to  learn  ! — Although  a  gun  of  this  description 
must  of  course  be  supported  by  some  mechanical 
means,  yet  the  universal  system  of  entirely  confining 
the  gun  under  the  barrel,  so  that  it  cannot  be  relieved 
even  one  inch  in  the  recoil,  is  the  worst  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  adopted.  It  not  only  (when  properly  loaded) 
jars  every  thing  so  much  as  to  require  extra  strength, 
and  therefore  extra  weight  to  a  punt,  which  we  want 
as  light  as  possible,  in  order  to  go  in  shallow  water ; 
but  the  sudden  check  throws  the  muzzle  so  much  out 
of  the  proper  direction,  that  we  are  frequently  obliged 
to  take  level  very  far  under,  or  over,  the  mark ;  ac- 
cording as  the  gun  may  spring,  from  being  either 
heaviest  or  lightest  forward :  and,  what  is  worse  than 
all,  this  sudden  check,  at  the  moment  of  ignition,  ma* 
terially  injures  the  shooting  of  the  gun  in  every  re- 
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spect.  This  experiment  was  tried,  in  my  presence,  by 
Elijah  Buckle,  one  of  the  best  stanchion-gunners  in 
England,  and  hy  far  the  best  I  ever  saw,  who  left  tbe 
coast  of  Essex  for  Southampton  ;  who  has  been  fre- 
quently in  my  employ ;  and  to  whom  I  am,  most 
probably,  indebted  for  not  having  remained  much 
longer  in  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Indeed  nothing 
but  ocular  demonstration  would  have  convinced  me 
of  this  argument.  What  pride  and  folly  it  is,  then, 
for  any  one  to  hold  himself  above  being  shown,  even 
by  the  most  humble  individual ! 

The  gun  was  loaded  with  a  pound  of  shot,  and  two 
ounces  of  Messrs.  Gurtis  and  Harvey's  best  coarse 
powder.  I  fired  from  the  confined  swivel,  that  is  ge- 
nerally used  by  the  London  gunmakersi  in  doing 
which  I  levelled  at  least  a  foot  over  the  object ;  and, 
by  this  means  (as  the  water  and  the  paper  proved), 
shot  perfectly  accurate.  BucHe  then  fired;  having 
taken  level  at  the  centre  of  the  object,  from  the 
swivel:  and  the  whole  charge  went  into  the  water, 
before  it  had  gone  ninety  yards,  where  the  target  was 
placed.  I  then  began  to  abuse  the  late  Mr.  D.  Egg, 
and  said,  I  hoped  that  Buckle,  as  an  experienced 
gunner,  and  an  engineer  (he  having  been  a  long  time 
in  his  Majesty's  service),  was  convinced  of  the  fault 
of  the  gun ;  on  which  he  said,  and  with  justice  I 
own,  that  both  "  the  London  gentlemen,"  and  I,  had 
"  a  little  to  learn  yet."  He  then,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  hove  away  that  humbugging  swivel;"  and, 
by  means  of  a  large  bolster  of  sheep8'-wool,^r€(i  the  gun 
from  his  shoulder ^  with  the  same  charge  as  before; 
whkh  I  put  in  myself  He  presented  as  usual,  direcdy 
at  the  object,  and  made  such  a  shot  as  this  barrel  had 
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never  before  been  known  to  make^  both  for  strefngik 
and  closeness.  I  then,  to  be  convinced  of  his  vera* 
city,  as  to  taking  aim^  fired  the  gun  in  his  way  with 
about  ten  ounces  of  shot,  not  quite  fancying  the 
pound  to  my  shoulder.  I  levelled  af,  instead  of  over, 
the  mark,  and  the  shot  were  delivered  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  The  gun,  with  this  charge,  went 
under  my  arm  precisely  five  inches,  as  I  afterwards 
measured.  If  a  gun,  when  fired  this  way,  was  to 
swerve  in  going  back,  it  would  be  dangerous;  and 
therefore  the  under  part  of  the  stock,  in  order  to  lie 
firm  on  the  bench,  ought  either  to  be  made  flat^  or 
fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood^  that  was  flat  at  bottom.  It 
then  occurred  to  me,  that  if  this  gun  (of  eighty-five 
pounds  weight)  was  fired  with  ten  ounces  from  the 
stvivelj  it  might  go  so  estsy  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
shooting.  I  accordingly  tried  it,  and  so  little  ap- 
peared to  be  the  recoil,  that  it  could  not  be  felt; 
notwithstanding  which,  by  aiming  at  the  mark,  the 
ch€u*ge  was,  as  usual,  from  the  swivel^  entirely  under 
it.  On  the  other  extreme,  I  saw  a  gun  fired  by  the 
owner  of  it,  Samuel  Singer,  at  Poole  (which  weighed 
141  lbs.).  This  was  on  a  swivel,  and  mounted  very 
light  forward^  and  he  told  me,  that  he  was  always 
obliged  to  present  very  far  under  the  object,  or  his 
whole  charge*  went  over  every  thing;  and  that  he 
should  "  douse  "  the  swivel  for  a  rope  breeching.  I 
have  since  used  my  85  lb.  gun  with  a  rope  breeching 
that  reaches  all  the  way  from,  and  goes  through  a  hole 
in,  the  stem  of  the  punt.  The  breeching  has  then  so 
much  play  as,  with  the  help  of  a  padded  but,  at  the 
shoulder,  to  ease  the  recoil  tolerably  well.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  compared  to  my  spring  swivel ;  though 
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the  best  plan,  that  I  know  of,  to  fire  any  gun,  that 
is  not  forged  on  purpose  for  the  spring  swivel ;  because 
the  fore  part  of  the  punt  then  takes  the  pull  upon  the 
same  principle  that  an  arch  bears  a  heavy  weight. 
It  was  Singer  who  showed  me  this  plan;  and,  for 
my  mode  of  simply  fixing  it  to  the  gun^  vide  plate  of 
the"/nvm6fe  Approach  ;^^  and  the  other  drawings, 
now  added,  in  which  appear  rope  breechings.  The 
gun,  with  a  breeching,  goes  nearly  as  far  back  as  the 
rope  will  stretch  (say  an  inch  or  two),  and  then  springs 
forioard  again  for  about  a  foot;  unless  checked  by  a 
notch  in  the  stock,  which  should  butt  against  the 
gunning-bench. 

The  grand  object  is  to  take  off  the  recoil  in  the  best 
manner!  I  mentioned  the  experiment  of  the  swivel 
to  several  of  the  leading  gunmakers,  and,  although 
they  had  all  plenty  to  say  on  the  subject,  I  could  not 
meet  with  one  who  was  able  to  do  any  thing  towards 
the  proper  attainment  of  the  object. 

It  would  take  pages  to  state  their  diflferent  plans. 
But  enough  of  them :  a  few  lines  are  sufficient ;  and 
these  to  say  that  however  plausible  their  inventions 
may  appear  in  a  counting-house  conversation,  not  one 
of  them  would  answer  all  purposes,  when  fairly 
brought  to  trial. 

I  was,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all*  their  consul- 
tations, turned  adrift  to  seek  my  own  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  object;  and  I  shall  therefore,  under 
the  next  head,  give  a  sketch  of  the  plan  to  which  I . 
have  had  recourse. 

(I  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  nine-tenths  of  my 
readers  for  having  trespassed  on  them  with  this  insipid 
detail,  as  I  have  some  few  brother  sportsmen  in  this 
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way,  who  would  value  it  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
book  put  together.  Moreover,  it  may  be  the  means 
of  preventing  accidents  which  frequently  happen  to 
those  who  use  swivels,  and  particularly  if  they  do  not 
fix  them  with  judgment.) 

The  barrel  of  a  punt-gun,  to  be  in  good  proportion, 
should,  I  conceive  (including  the  patent  plug,  of 
about  six  pounds  weight,  and  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  length),  be  about  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  weight, 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  and  from  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  bore,  according  to  the 
one  length  and  weight,  or  the  other. 

The  smaller  the  bore  is,  in  reason^  the  further  you 
can  kill  at  a  small  number  of  birds ;  but  the  larger 
size  of  these  two  shoots  the  best,  and  most  regular 
pattern  ;  and  answers  best  for  Eley's  cartridge.  Any 
thing  beyond  that  size  seldom  answers. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  made  on  the  same  proportion 
to  any  size ;  but,  although  a  gun  much  beyond  this 
size  will  kill  more  birds  at  a  shot,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  one  at  Poole,  that  it 
will  not  kill  so  far  in  proportion.  As  some  proof  that 
Singer  was  not  very  partial  to  this  gun,  I  need  only 
state  that,  some  months  after  I  saw  it  fired,  I  received 
a  letter  from  him,  making  an  offer  of  it  for  sale ;  which, 
as  he  is  a  man  of  long  experience  in  the  business,  I 
conclude  he  would  not  have  done,  if  the  gun  had 
perfectly  suited  him.  Not  having  been  able  to  sell 
it,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he  had  then  had  it  length- 
ened: but  still  it  failed;  and  he  has  since  got 
another. 

The  barrel,  in  forging  and  filing,  should  be  left 
well  filled  up,  and,  in  every  part,  substantial. 
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SAM  SINGER^S  SINGLE-HANDED  PUNT. 

Although  I  deprecate  the  idea  of  any  gentleman- 
gunner  submitting  to  the  labour,  misery,  danger,  and 
great  disadvantage  in  filling  his  bag,  by  the  folly  of 
eoast'Shootmg  in  a  single-handed  punt,  yet  I  cannot 
resbt  giving  a  drawing  of  one  that  was  built,  at  Poole, 
under  the  directicMis  of  Sam  Singer,  whom  I  con- 
sidered so  far  preferable  to  any  other  one  of  the  craft 
that  I  sent  him  out,  last  autumn,  with  the  splendid 
stanchion  that  I  got  up  for  the  late  Captain  Ward, 
to  Prince  Alexander  of  the  Netherlands.  Here  Sam 
built  a  punt  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  did  ample 
justice  to  my  old  gun;  and  Singer  is  now  returned 
with  lots  of  money,  honours,  and  a  gold  watch, 
having  brought  back  the  said  gun  to  be  made  into  a 
detonater  on  my  primer-plan.  (To  this  I  see  no 
objection;  provided  a  stanchion  weighs  100 lbs. 
which  this  one  far  exceeds.)  With  apology  for  di- 
gression, I  should  observe  that  this  punt,  like  all 
other  decked  ones,  is  taken  from  the  grand  improve- 
ment published  in  1824,  when  even  "Admiral" 
Buckle,  till  he  saw  this,  could  muster  nothing  but  a 
frightful-looking  open  punt  with  a  deck  as  flat  as  a 
table. 

The  length  of  the  punt  here  shown  is  18^  feet : 
the  breadth,  at  bottom,  2  feet  8  inches ;  "  flamming," 
at  gunwales,  to  3  feet. — Singer  (as  well  as  Buckle) 
has  wash-streaks,  that  "  ship  and  unship,"  instead  of 
fixed  bulwarks.  But  Singer  fires  his  gun  from  an 
elevating  crotch,  instead  of  a  "  gunning  bench."  (I 
prefer  the  latter,  as  being  more  steady;    and  can 
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raise  my  gun  by  putting  under  it  a  block  of  withy.) 
He  was  accidentally  prevented  from  coming  to  Key- 
Laven,  while  Varley  was  there  with  his  telescope ;  so 
I  got  a  good  substitute,  Henry  Troth  (who  purchased 
of  him  this  punt),  to  be  taken  in  his  stead.  Here 
Troth  appears  in  the  act  of  "  skulling  to  birds,"  with 
a  graphic  view  of  Hurst — the  place  of  his  birth — in 
the  back-ground.  The  pretty  little  punt  in  the  centre- 
ground  of  the  frontispiece  shows  the  gracefiil  appear- 
ance of  this  one  in  a  side  view,  with  Troth  mopping 
her  out.  Both  specimens  are  shown  without  the 
"  wash-streaks." — - 


SAM  SINGER'S  ELEVATING  CROTCH  FOR  A 
STANCfflON. 


^i^^^B^^WPy 


£ 

A,  Rest  fiir  muszle. 

B,  Stanchion  for  gun. 

c.  Screw  that  raises  gun,  by  means  of  turning  round  o,  which  ships  into  k. 

WW,  Ends  of  cross-piece  that  ship  into  sides  of  punt 

o»  Mj  suggestion  for  improyement  on  ▲,  by  which  you  can  (ire  to  the  right 
or  left,  without  haying  to  turn  your  punt.  After  all,  howeyer,  I  prefer  my 
baad-Ieyel,  as  this  can  be  reflated  while  the  gunner  is  lying  down« 
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MY  PLAN  FOR  FIRING  TWO  POUNDS  (OR 
TWO  POUNDS  AND  A  HALF)  OF  SHOT  TO 
THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE;  AND,  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME,  EASING  THE  RECOIL  OF  A 
SWIVEL-GUN, 

As  guns  to  carry  a  pound  of  shot  at  a  time  are  now 
to  be  constantly  seen  on  almost  every  part  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  fen  countries,  the  very 
few  men  who  formerly  had  them  are  now  surrounded 
by  rivals;  and  therefore,  in  order  still  to  keep  the 
lead,  some  of  them  have  had  recourse  to  using  guns 
that  carry  from  one  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds 
of  shot.  The  recoil,  however,  from  these  guns  is  so 
tremendous,  that  most  of  the  men  who  used  them 
have  met  with  some  accident  or  other,  and  are  there- 
fore giving  them  up.  The  desideratum  then  is  to 
accomplish  this  with  no  more  recoil,  or  risk  of  ac- 
cidents, than  there  is  with  other  guns,  and  thus  to 
have  an  advantage  over  the  host  of  ordinary  gunners. 
The  plan  that  I  have  adopted  is  as  follows :  — 
A  pair  of  barrels  put  together  so  as  to  fire  two 
circles^  each  one  partly  eclipsed  with  the  other :  the  one 
ignited  by  percussion^  and  the  other  by  a  flinty  by 
which  means  the  trifling  difference  of  the  two  separate 
modes  of  ignition  makes  such  an  immense  difference 
in  the  recoil^  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  nothing  in 
comparison.  The  proper  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  the 
barrels  together,  so  that  the  cylinders  are  parallel  to 
each  other ;  by  which  of  course  they  become  far  apart 
at  the  muzzles.  The  eclipsed  part  of  the  circles,  when 
the  two  barrels  are  fired  together,  puts  into  the  paper 
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at  least  a  fourth  more  shot  than  any  one  barrel  could 
be  made  to  do ;  and  the  enormous  weight  of  metal 
not  only  gives  additional  strength  to  the  double  dis- 
charge, but  also  to  either  barrel  when  you  fire  them 
separately^  which,  of  course,  you  have  the  option  of 
doing ;  and  therefore  you  are  never  obliged  to  dis- 
charge an  extra  pound  of  shot  in  waste,  as  with  the 
huge  single  guns  before  alluded  to.  Moreover,  the 
gun,  on  my  plan,  cuts  two  united  lanes  through  the 
birds,  instead  of  wasting  half  the  shot  in  the  water 
and  in  the  air,  which  is  the  case  when  the  charge  is 
contained  in  one  large  circle.  In  short,  this  plan 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  oval  to  suit  the  shape  of 
the  object ;  and  thus,  at  the  moment  that  one  part  of 
the  birds  are  being  killed  by  the  detonater,  the  others 
are  just  conveniently  opening  their  wings  for  the  flint 
barrel,  though  they  have  not  time  to  rise ;  because  I 
have  here  ea^ed  the  recoil^  and  got  the  barrels  together 
so  as  to  do  the  business  point  blank. 

The  mode  of  easing  the  recoil  is  by  means  of  a 
long  loop,  worked  on,  between,  and  under,  the 
barrels ;  and  the  swivel-pin  going  through  a  slider ^  on 
which  rests  the  whole  weight  of  the  gun.  The  space 
within  this  loop  (about  eight  inches),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  inch  and  five-eighths  that  is  taken  up 
by  the  slider,  is  filled  with  a  spiral  spring^  which  has 
a  play  of  rather  more  than  two  inches ;  (and  if  it  had 
even  four  or  five  inches  of  play,  I  should  think  it 
-would  be  all  the  better.)  Consequently,  before  any 
jar  can  take  place  to  interrupt  the  point  blank  delivery 
of  the  charge^  the  shot  has  left  the  gun,  which  is 
afterwards  brought  forward-  again  by  the  reaction  of 
the  spring.     The  loop  should  be  made  of  horse-nail 
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stubs,  and  forged  on  to  the  barrels.  Mine  is  not  so ; 
therefore,  if  this  part  fails,  the  fault  lies  with  the  late 
Mr.  Fullerd,  and  not  with  me.  Suppose  this  w<i8  to 
give  way?  — which  would  be  almost  impossible,  if 
done  as  it  ought  to  be  —  then  you  have  a  ring  in  the 
stock  (all  of  which,  except  a  moveable  but,  is  of  can- 
non meted)  with  a  reserve  rope  that  takes  up  the 
recoil  immediately. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
navy,  before  whom  I  fired  this  gun  several  times,  that 
my  plan  for  easing  the  recoil  would  answer  extremely 
well  for  the  carronades^  or  at  all  events,  for  the  ship^ 
smvelsj  in  Her  Majesty's  service;  and  I  therefore 
had  made  a  rough  model  for  the  inspection  of  himself 
and  friends.  If,  however,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
should  honour  me  so  far  as  to  think  the  suggestion 
worthy  of  notice,  I  have  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Westley 
Richards,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  mechanic  who  so 
ably  manufactured  the  one  I  have,  after  the  model 
and  instructions  that  I  sent  him.  In,deed  there  is  no 
one  else  yet  capable  of  executing  the  order.* 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  in  question,  which 
has  so  amply  repaid  me  for  the  trouble  I  have  had  in 
overcoming  all  obstacles,  that  I  shall,  under  the  next 
head,  give  directions  for  it,  assisted  by  explanatory 
engravings. 

Before  this  gun,  &c.,  was  found  to  answer  every 

*  The  only  objection  at  the  Admiralty  was  "  the  trouble  of  keep- 
iiig  it  clean ! "  Now  I  have  had  my  swiyel  afloat  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  in  all  weathers,  and  never  did  any  thing  to  it,  except  occa- 
sionally working  into  it,  with  a  brush,  plenty  of  neat's  foot  oiL 
And  even  now  (1844)  my  litUe  spiral  spring  is  just  as  good  as  when 
it  was  first  made  in  1824. 
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purpose,  it  went  through  several  hands:  —  Mr.  D. 
Egg;  Mr.  FuUerd ;  Mr.  Joseph  Manton ;  Mr.  Westley 
Richards ;  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Long 
(all  now  dead,  but  Long  and  Richards !) ;  besides 
journeymen  in  my  own  employ ;  and,  consequently, 
as  so  many  artificers  had  been  separately  occupied  in 
completing  it,  I  may  have  safely  defied  any  one  of 
them,  before  I  published  it,  to  turn  out  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  article. 

Since  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  editions,  I  have 
tried  the  gun  and  punt,  in  every  possible  way ;  and  no 
plan  that  I  had  ever  before  seen  was  worthy  of  being 
compared  to  this.  I  shall,  therefore,  now  give  en- 
gravings of  the  WHOLE  CONCERN ;  by  which  means  I 
shall  secure  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to 
publish  what  has  cost  me  much  trouble  to  complete ; 
and  which  many  are  now  imperfectly  copying,  and 
may  perhaps  be  passing  off  for  their  own  invention. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  MY  PLAN  FOR  EASING 
THE  RECOIL  OF  A  SWIVEL-GUN,  CABRO- 
NADE,  OR  SHIP'S  SWIVEL. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus 
for  a  svnvel-gun^  which  carries  about  a  pound  of  shot. 
But  if  the  apparatus  is  adapted  to  a  carronade  or 
ship^s  swivelj  it  must  be  more  than  proportionally 
stronger^  because  a  carronade^  from  being  so  very 
shorty  has  such  a  severe  recoil. 


A.  The  swivel,  on  which  the  gun  rests,  and 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  made  as  short  and  com- 
pact, as  the  working,  up  and  down,  of  the  gun  will 
admit  of,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
extra  strain  occasioned  by  lever;  as,  of  course,  the 
longer  the  ears  of  the  swivel,  the  more  severe  the 
strain  on  the  neck,  and  on  every  thing  else  below  it. 
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Height,  altogether  9^  inches. 

Thickness  of  the  ears  in  the  thinnest  part  (where  the  pin 
Size.  -{      goes  through),  each  one  ^  an  inch. 

Diameter  of  the  upper  circle,  neck,  or  collar,  2  J  inches. 
.Diameter  of  the  lower  cylinder,  or  stem,  1^  inch. 
Weight  —  7^  pounds. 

The  wooden  block  of  the  punt,  or  whatever  the 
gun  is  fired  from,  receives  both  the  neck  and  the  stem, 
so  that  on  this  plan,  the  lever,  or  strain,  operates  only 
as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  ears. 


j^^mJi 


B.  The  swivel-pin. 

Diameter  —  of  the  cylindrical  part,  f  of  an  inch. 
Length  —  (exclusive  of  the  threads  of  the  screw,  and  the 
head  and  square  shoulder)  3  inches. 


C.  The  loop,  which  should  be  forged  with,  and 
made  as  part  of,  the  barrel ;  or,  at  all  events,  welded 
on,  so  that  no  recoil  could  tear  oiF,  or  loosen  it,  be- 
cause, if  merely  soldered  on^  I  would  never  answer 
for  its  safety. 

Length  —  altogether,  10  inches.     {If  longer^  and  therrfore 
able  to  admit  a  longer  springy  I  should  say  all  the  better.) 

c.  A  little  wedge  of  walnut- wood,  which  is  pushed 
into  the  mortise,  c,  in  order  to  ease  the  jar  that  is 
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occasioned  by  the  slider,  G,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  hinder  part  of  the  loop,  on  r^-action  taking  place« 
This  piece  of  wood  must,  of  course,  be  replaced 
with  a  fresh  one,  when  nearly  worn  level  with  the 
iron. 

y   B 


D.  Thb  spiral  spring*,  which  is  closed  by  the 
recoil  of  the  gun,  and  which,  in  tKe  recLction^  sends 
the  gun  forward,  and  up  to  its  place  again. 

Length  —  6  inches  {and  if  S  or  10  inches^  or  morej  in  order 
to  have  $0  muck  the  further  play^  /conceive  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  on  what  is  here  sketched). 

*  What  are  the  odds  that  coachmakers  do  not  some  daj  apply 
this  kind  of  spring  to  carriages  1\  The  weight  of  one  is  onl^ 
10^  oz. ;  that  of  8  stage-coach  springs  264  Ihs.  I  I  Mj  friend 
T.  T.  Bemej,  Esq.,  of  Morton  Hall,  Norfolk,  one  of  the  most 
talented  sportsmen  of  the  age,  uses  a  small  carriage-spring,  with 
which  he  fires  his  stanchion  from  the  pack-saddle  of  a  mule  that 
serves  him  as  a  stalking  horse.  I  delight  in  the  plan  as  a  tout  «»- 
semble.  But  the  spring  would  be  too  heavy,  and  too  cumbersome 
for  our  punt-work.  Mr.  Bemej  registered  his  "  improved  spring 
gun-stock,"  at  the  Patent  Office,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1841,  and 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  lithographic  drawings  of  all  par- 
ticulars for  shooting  on  land,  or  on  board  yachts,  large  sail-boats, 
&c.  I  think,  from  a  trial  which  I  once  saw  at  Chalk  Farm,  that 
this  is  a  most  valuable  invention.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  the  gunmaker 
to  apply  to  for  this  spring.  Mr.  Bemey,  by  the  way,  has  also  in- 
vented a  sling,  to  which  he  suspends  his  gun  while  crawling  to 
wildfowL  This  is  capital ;  as  without  it  your  fingers  and  the  gun 
must  go  in  the  dirt  every  stroke  you  take ;  and  you  have  onlj 
three  limbs  to  hobble  on  with,  instead  of  going  at  a  gallant  pace 
all-fours.  For  this  excellent  contrivance  you  must  go  to  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Field,  the  celebrated  gunmakers  in  Holbom,  to  whom 
I  have  just  suggested,  and  given  a  sketch  of,  what  I  think  will  be 
an  improvement  on  it 
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Diameter  —  outside,  an  inch  and  half. 
Substance  of  the  wire,  of  which  the  spring  is  made  — 
nearly  ^  of  an  inch  in  girth. 

[In  a  former  edition  I  mentioned  (though  would 
not,  till  tried,  recommend)  the  late  Mr.  FuUerd's  plan, 
and  a  flat  spring.  This  has  since  been  tried,  and 
totally  failed.  No  springs  have  yet  answered  but 
those  of  Westley  Richards.] 

E.E.  Two  BOUNDS  OF  LEAD,  to  savc  the  spring, 
the  boss  F,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  pin  H,  from  the 
harder  contact  of  iron.  Copper  is  better;  and  an 
old  penny-piece  the  very  thing  for  it. 

F.  A  BOSS,  to  fill  up  the  end  of  the  spring  which 
has  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  swerving. 


G.  Slider,  of  solid  iron,  on  which  rests  the  whole 
weight  of  the  gun;  through  which  works  the  swivel- 
pin  B ;  and  into  the  female  screw  of  which  goes  the 
male  screw  of  H,  which  is  the  next,  and  last,  com- 
partment here  shown. 


i» 


H.  A  LONG  PIN,  to  support  the  spring,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  swerving.  The  thick  end,  or  shoulder, 
on  the  left,/te  tight  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  spring. 
The  cylinder  (where  the  H  is  marked)  is  a  bit  of 
box-wood,  put  on  to  fill  up  the  inside  of  the  spring 
which,  when   forced  together  by  the  recoil,  brings 
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the  rounded  end  of  this  wood  in  contact  with  the  boss, 
F ;  for  which  reason  I  put  before  it  a  piece  of  thick 
Indian  rubber,  in  order  to  ease  the  jar. 

[When  the  recoil  takes  place,  the  pin  is  forced  out 
through  the  hole  in  front  of  the  loop  C,  for  as  many 
inches  as  the  spring  has  play ;  and  this  pin^  by  the 
way,  must  have  a  square  pointy  in  order  to  be  un- 
screwed, with  a  key,  when  removed  from  the 
slider  G.] 

I  shall  now,  to  the  relief  of  the  reader,  as  well  as 
myself,  conclude  these  directions  with  a  sketch  of  all 
the  apparatus  put  together,  for  shooting:  — 


Intricate  as  this  may  appear  in  explanation,  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  I  have  used  it  on  salt  water  for 
nineteen  successive  winters j  and  had  no  trouble  whatever 
in  keeping  it  free  from  rust,  except  having  to  work 
with  a  brush,  into  every  part  of  it,  plenty  of  neafs 
foot  oil  (no  other  oil  will  do).     Moreover,  I  had   no 
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occasion  to  take  the  apparatus  to  pieces  till  the  end  of 
each  shooting  season. 

Trial  of  the  great  double  gun,  after  being  fresh 
bored  by  Tom  Fullerd  and  John  Hussey,  in  presence 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton  and  myself  (attended  by  Mr. 
Charles  Manton,  Penn,  Hussey,  Asell,  and  son,  and 
most  of  the  best  workmen),  at  Bayswater  Firing- 
ground,  May  2,  1827. 

Target,  26  sheets  of  thick  brown  paper,  2  feet  4  by 
2  feet  2.     Distance,  90  yards. 

Shot  No.  1.  (but  the  gun  was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  loaded,  for  want  of  safe  means  of  fixing  it.) 

No.  of  grains  in  1st  sheet  Ditto  through  S6th  sheet. 
Flint  barrel    -            -      75        -  -        31 

Detonating  barrel       -      64        -  -         30 

Both  barrels  together-     102        -  -        53 

A  round  was  then  fired  from  the  best  tfarrel  of  a 

common  double  gun,  at  26  sheets  nearly  double  the 

size  of  the  above. 

^  8.-0 

Then  a  reputed  good  single  gun. 

9       .  -        0 

We  then  stuck  up  a  very  large  open  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  in  order  to  try  the  difference  at  40  yards,  with 
No.  1  shot.     Eesult — 

One  barrel  of  great  gun    -  -  -  -    690 

Ditto  of  little  gun  -  -  -  -      50 

Ditto  of  single  gun  -  -  -  -      80 

[N.  B.  Since  this  trial,  we  fired  the  barrels,  at  the 
same  distance,  from  the  punt,  and  on  the  water,  where 
we  could  put  the  fvH  charge  of  20  ounces  in  each 
barrel;  and  the  result  was^ 

Flint    -     106  Detonater    -     102^  and  equally  strong.] 
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By  the  foregoing  trial  we  see  how  ridiculous  it  is  to 
draw  any  comparison  (which  many  people  are  ignorant 
enough  to  do)  between  a  common  shoulder-gun,  and 
a  huge  punt-gun;  though  the  punt-gun  had  here 
every  disadvantage,  by  being  tilted  out  of  its  true  aim, 
every  time  it  was  discharged ;  as  the  make-shift,  by 
which  I  fired  it,  was  merely  a  rough  block  of  ebn, 
with  a  hole  for  the  swivel;  and  on  such  uneven 
ground,  that  I  fired  every  shot  in  jeopardy,  lest  the 
gun  should  upset  and  break  the  locks,  not  to  say  a 
word  of  breaking  my  bones. 

BEST  MODE  OF  IGNITION  FOR  A  PUNT-GUN. 

Most  of  the  gunners  prefer  the  flint  to  the  de- 
tonater ;  lipcause  the  recoil  from  the  latter  is  so  severe 
as  to  require  a  gun  of  about  120  lb.,  in  order  to  shoot 
a  pound  of  shot.  Whereas  they  can  do  this  with  a 
flint-gun  of  80  or  90  lb.,  which  is  the  largest  size  that 
a  single-handed  gunner  can  properly  manage,  and 
comfortably  "  ship  and  unship."  But  a  gentleman,  in 
a  two-handed  punt,  can  have  which  he  pleases — either 
a  light  stanchion  with  a  flint,  or  a  heavy  one  with  the 
copper  primer  of  Joe  Manton;  the  only  detonating 
ignition  that  I  could  ever  depend  on,  and  that  will 
safely  hold  the  primer,  with  very  large  guns.  I  there- 
fore here  digress  from  the  subject  of  the  great  double 
set-out,  in  order  to  introduce  woodcuts  for  both ;  as 
well  as  my  leather  cover,  with  which  he  can  shoot 
from  the  elevated  sight,  after  "  dousing "  his  East 
Yarmouth  cover — the  leg  of  an  old  water-boot. 

For  a  cheap  way  of  getting  up  a  fUnt-stanchion  see 
the  new  paragraph  under  the  head  of  "  chamber-plug.^^ 
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PROPER  DETONATION  FOR  A  STANCHZON-GUN. 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  primer  is  struck  on  an 
anvil  which  may  be  made  as  hard  as  possible,  and  is 
put  on  to  the  breeching  with  two  screws ;  the  lower 
one  countersunk ;  and  the  upper  one  acting  as  a  stud, 
to  prevent  the  cover  from  being  broken  off  at  the 
shoulder  by  the  tremendous  blast  that  comes  from 
these  large  guns. 
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NIGHT  CAETRIDGES; 

AND 

Improved  Method  of  Loading  a  Large  Guru 

The  best  method,  among  the  old  gumiers,  for 
loading  their  punt-guns,  was  to  unship  them;  and, 
after  wiping  them  out,  to  put  the  powder  in  a  wooden 
measure  that  fitted  into  the  caliber.  [Why  a  wooden 
measure  ? — Because  if  a  metal  one  dropped  overboard 
— good  b'ye  to  it !]  Then  to  place  the  gun  perpen- 
dicular^ leaving  the  measure  in  the  rmizzU;  in  order 
that  the  powder  may  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  breech- 
ing. Some  used  a  powder-cartridge,  and  pricked  it 
through  the  touch-hole,  like  a  cannon ;  but  this  could 
only  be  done  with  a  common  breeching.  They 
wadded  with  loose  oakum ;  brown  paper ;  pasteboard ; 
or  old  hat ; — loaded  with  shot,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  with  powder ;  —  and  then  added  just 
enough  oakum,  or  paper,  to  prevent  the  charge  from 
getting  loose.  But  this  plan  always  put  the  shooter 
to  the  inconvenience  of  unshipping  his  gun;  and 
was,  of  course,  rendered  impracticable  where  the  gun 
was  too  heavy  to  be  raised  from  the  stanchion.  What 
was  the  consequence?  The  powder  and  shot  were 
not  half  rammed  home ;  and  the  killing,  and  even  the 
safety  of  the  gun,  became  a  matter  of  doubt.  I  shall 
now,  with  great  pleasure,  though  it  is  against  my  own 
sport  to  divulge  it,  give  my  new  plan  to  all  my  brother- 
sportsmen  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  those  who  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  my  advice  to  try  it,  will  say 
that  they  never  loaded  with  so  much  expedition  or 
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comfort;  and  that  their  large  guns  never  shot  so 
strong,  so  close,  or  so  regular,  by  the  ordinary  modes 
of  loading.  To  the  point,  then,  as  I  hate  preface 
and  prosing.  Supposing  your  gun  was  from  80  to 
100  lbs.  in  weight,  and  carried  a  pound  of  shot.  Take 
the  same  measure  of  powder  as  of  shot,  which  in 
weight  would  be  about  two  ounces;  and,  wiih  the 
gun  in  a  horizontal  position^  put  it  all  the  way  to  the 
breeching  with  the  loading-spoon  A, 
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Taking  care  to  keep  upwards  the  Waci-painted,  or 
flat,  part  of  the  loading-rod ;  by  which  you  know  that 
the  open  part  of  the  cylinder  must  be  upwards.  The 
upper  part  of  the  rod  is  made^a^,  in  order  to  feel  it 
in  the  dark^  when  shooting  by  night.  When  the 
powder  is  home^  elevate  the  muzzle  as  much  as  you 
can;  turn  round  the  loading-rod;  and,  after  giving 
it  a  shake,  draw  it  out  with  the  blacky  or  flat,  part 
downwards.  Then  reverse  the  rod,  and  work  the 
powder  well  into  the  centre-hole,  with  the  small  end  of 
ity  C*;  because  when  loaded  in  a  horizontal  position 
no  wadding  whatever  will  drive  cannon-^wder  suffi- 
ciently home  to  fill  the  centre-hole  of  a  solid  breech- 

*  C  should  be  small  enough  to  go  well  into  the  centre-hoUy  in 
order  to  clean  it  out,  if  required.  On  my  plan  of  loading,  the  little 
worm  B,  which  will  go  well  into  the  centre-hole,  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  draw  out  the  wadding,  or  any  thing  else.  The  small  end 
of  this  loading-rod  cannot  be  too  light ;  because,  if  heavy,  it  would 
overpower  your  hand,  and  make  you  spill  the  powder  in  filling  it : 
particularly  when  loading  afloat. 
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ing ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  slow  shooting  with 
a  flint;  and  repeated  missing  fire  with  a  detonater. 
(This  I  never  proved  till  the  winter  of  1832,  The 
want  of  having  discovered  it  before  has  cost  me  hun- 
dreds of  birds ;  and  had  almost  converted  me  to  the 
opinion  of  many  gunners  that  "patent  breechings 
never  answer  for  large  guns.")  Having  thus  properly 
lodged  your  powder,  you  have  then  only  to  add  the 
wadding :  while  doing  which,  elevate  the  gun  as  much 
as  you  can. 

Now,  then,  to  the  plan  for  the  shot.  Why  did  car- 
tridges always  shoot  in  patches  ?  Because  the  thick- 
ness of  the  paper  interfered  with  the  regular  delivery 
of  the  shot.  Why  was  not  very  thin  paper  adopted  ? 
Because  the  form  of  a  shot-cartridge  could  not  be 
preserved  without  some  substance  of  paper ;  and  more- 
over, without  this  we  could  not  draw  out  the  diarge. 
But  I  have  now  remedied  all  these  little  inconve- 
niences by  the  most  simple  means ;  and,  so  far  from 
claiming  any  credit  for  the  plan,  I  think  we  were  all 
in  the  dark  not  to  have  thought  of  it  ages  ago.  Take, 
for  a  punt-gun^  thin  cartridge-^Si^T  (or,  for  a  com- 
mon gun,  ladies'  curling-paper),  and  place  it  thus  to 
the  mould,  B. 


A 


B 


F  K 
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Roll  the  mould  on  a  hard  board,  or  table,  till  the 
paper  has  been  wound  as  close  as  possible  round  it. 
Then  tuck  the  comer,  C,  tight  into  the  concave  bot- 
tom of  the  mould;  and  afterwards  press  in  all  the 
lower  edge,  in  order  to  form  a  bottom.  Close  it  with 
sealing  wax,  which  is  better  than  paste ;  as  that  soon 
gets  damp.  Having  thus  formed  your  cartridge,  put 
the  mould,  with  the  cartridge  round  it,  into  the  re- 
ceiver, D,  and  press,  or  stamp,  the  mould  hard  on  the 
table,  to  equalise  the  bottom  of  the  cartridge.  The 
receiver  should  be  broad  below,  in  order  to  stand  firm 
on  the  table.  The  dotted  lines  show  its  cylinder, 
which  should  be  just  within  the  size  of  that  of  the  gun. 


Then  take  the  head  of  the  mould;  and,  by  giving 
it  a  little  turn  round,  it  will  become  disengaged  and 
draw  out,  leaving  the  paper  in  the  cylinder.  Put  in 
your  charge  of  shot;  and,  while  so  doing,  shake  it 
weU  down  in  the  receiver ;  as  this  will  make  it  shoot 
close  and  regular.  Take  off  the  receiver,  and  your 
cartridge  remains,  formed  on  the  table.  You  have 
then  only  to  close  the  top  of  it,  by  turning  down  the 
ends  as  compactly  as  possible,  and  tie  it  together, 
longitudinally^  with  a  piece  of  fine  sailmaker's  twine, 
in  a  hard  sailor's  (not  a  "  grandmother's  ")  knot.  Put 
a  piece  of  oakum,  sponge,  or  any  thing  that  may  be 
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held  well  by  the  worm  of  a  ramrod.  Tie  round  that 
another  sailor's  knot,  and  your  cartridge  is  completed, 
thus — 


[I  had,  at  first,  used  curling  paper,  even  for  a  punt- 
gun;  but  I  found  that,  when  a  Httle  damp,  it  would 
burst  in  loading ;  and,  although  cartridge-paper  is 
too  thick  for  a  sporting  gun  to  shoot  regular  with, 
yet  a  jmn^gun  invariably  does  well  with  it.] 

Put  the  cartridge  into  the  gim  with  the  oakum 
head  upwards^  and  you  may  press  it  down  tight  with 
the  ramrod,  as  the  smallest  and  worst  of  worms  will 
draw  it  out  with  the  greatest  ease;  and  in  any  po- 
sition, should  you  wish  td  unload  your  gun,  change 
the  size  of  your  shot,  &c.  I  made  several  of  these 
cartridges  for  a  musket,  to  stop  crippled  geese  with ; 
and,  if  I  wanted  to  load  in  a  hurry,  I  put  the  oakum 
end  downwards,  without  any  other  wadding^  and  they 
shot  very  veil.  But,  when  I  had  time,  I  loaded  as 
before  directed:  and  found  that  even  in  a  shoulder- 
gun,  these  cartridges  shot  better  than  the  common 
mode  of  loading.  If  used  in  a  dovble  gun,  the  oakum 
heads  must  fit  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  recoil 
of  one  barrel  from  jarring  the  charge  of  the  other. 
But  this  very  rarely  occurs  with  any  kind  of  cartridge^ 
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if  it  fits  tolerably  well.  I  have  now  tried  at  least  five 
hundred  rounds  of  these  cartridges  in  my  huge  double 
gun,  and  they  answer  so  well  that  I  never  use  any 
thing  else,  unless  I  want  Eley's  for  long  wild  day- 
work  ;  and  his  cartridges,  by  the  way,  would  never 
draw  out,  till  I  got  him  to  put  on  them  my  oakum 
top-knots.  But  for  game  shooting,  all  these  little 
things  are  not  required; — here  we  may  "  leave  well 
enough  alone,"  and  be  content  with  having  every 
thing  to  the  summit  of  our  wishes,  if  we  only  know 
how  to  make  use  of  it. 

For  a  box  to  take  cartridges  afloat,  and  keep  them 
perfectly  dry,  see  the  one  that  I  have  put  in  the  plate 
with  gunning-punt  and  gear. 

Having  now  loaded  our  gun,  nothing  remains  but 
the  priming,  for  which  I  should  recommend  a  small 
pistol-flask,  with  a  top  that  holds  just  enough  for  the 
pan;  by  which  means  we  are  not  so  liable  to  overload 
the  pan,  or  spill  the  powder  in  the  dark.  Clean  your 
touch-hole  after  every  shot  with  a  clipped  feather; 
poke  a  little  of  the  fine  priming  powder  into  it,  before 
you  fill  the  pan;  and  always  thoroughly  wipe  out 
your  barrel  with  a  ring-nosed  ramrod  (as  shown  in 
plate  with  gear)  after  every  shot;  not  only  for  safety's 
sake,  in  case  of  a  spark  being  left  behind ;  but  because 
you  may  have  to  put  your  gun  by,  loaded,  for  a  night 
—  or  perhaps  a  week  —  before  it  may  be  fired  again. 
Here  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  unentertaining, 
though  usefiil,  subject  of  loading  a  large  gun ;  and, 
when  any  one  will  favour  me  with  a  better  plan,  I 
will  not  only  discard  mine  for  it,  but  tear  fix>m  my 
pages  this  tedious  explanation. 

I  cannot  resist  stating,  that  when  I  invented  this 
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large  gun,  many  people  sarcastically  observed,  "  How 
can  he  load  it?"  When  the  spoon  and  cartridges 
were  contrived  —  then  it  was,  "  How  is  it  possible  to 
draw  the  charge  ? "  Why,  without  the  cartridges  I 
can  do  this^  by  drawing  the  wadding  and  then  shovel- 
ling out  the  shot  with  the  loading-spoon.  But  the 
other  we  can  do  even  under  sail^  by  standing  on  deck, 
astride  the  gun,  and  using  the  rod  over-handed. 
WTiat  other  difficulties  can  they  make  out  ?  Only  let 
me  know — and  I  am  all  ready  for  them ! 

CANDLE-CARTEIDGES. 

We  have  now  an  improved  method  of  making  these 
cartridges: — Get  a  tin,  or  copper  cylinder,  within 
the  size  of  your  caliber,  and  stop  it  up,  at  one  end, 
with  a  piece  of  either  wood  or  cork  —  no  matter  what 
— previously  to  filling  it.  Then  melt  some  tallow, 
till  quite  warm,  and  pour  it  on  your  charge  of  shot, 
where  the  tallow  will  find  its  way  into  aU  the  inter- 
stices. Let  the  cartridge  remain  till  quite  cold,  and 
it  will  come  out  as  well  formed  as  any  mould  candle. 
You  have  then  only  to  case  it  in  thin  paper,  for  which 
sufficient  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  size  of  your 
moulding-cylinder;  so  that,  when  aU  is  complete^  the 
cartridge  wiU^f  nicely  to  the  caliber  of  your  gun.  If 
you  want  many  of  these  cartridges,  you  should  have 
plenty  of  moulds ;  otherwise  you  lose  much  time  in 
waiting  for  them  to  get  properly  cold  and  hard.  The 
candle  cartridges  (like  Eley's)  should  be  well  rammed, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  "  ball-ing." 

Though  I  condemn  taUow  confined  in  wire,  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  it  when  merely  covered  with  light 
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paper.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  late  Captain 
Ward,  for  this  discovery,  and  a  schedule  of  its  excel- 
lent performance. 


SILK-CARTRroGES. 

Since  using  the  candle  cartridges,  I  tried  (with  a 
heavy  shoulder-gun)  the  experiment  of  putting  the 
common  cartridges  into  tight  bags  of  silkj  tied  at  the 
top  with  mere  worsted,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
"  balling."  They  shot  capitally ;  and  surpassed  every 
thing  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  out,  and  keeping 
sound  in  wet  weather.  But,  as  Eley's  cartridges  are 
at  last  made  so  perfect  as  to  beat  all  the  others,  I 
shall  now  use  and  recommend  none  but  his,  for  all 
shooting  beyond  the  range  of  a  common  charge.  I 
therefore  advised  him  to  try  some  kind  of  oil  or  var- 
nish, in  order  to  make  them  stand  the  damp  like  my 
silk  ones,  which,  since  the  eighth  edition,  he  has  done 
to  perfection. 

FIRING. 

The  firing  of  these  guns,  at  long  distances,  requires 
some  practice,  by  reason  that,  before  the  shot  can 
travel  a  hundred  yards,  the  birds,  if  quick-sighted, 
will  be  on  the  move,  particularly  if  they  see  the  flash. 
No  one  had  ever  the  kindness  to  tell  me  this,  when  I 
first  used  a  long  gun ;  till,  after  some  time,  wondering 
what  was  the  matter  that  I  could  not  kill  (not  being 
able  to  see  through  the  smoke),  I  fired  at  a  mixture 
of  curlews  and  gulls ;  the  latter  of  which  were  killed, 
and  the  others  never  touched. 
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By  tliis  I  discovered,  that  the  one,  being  quick- 
sighted  and  active  birds,  sprung  before  the  shot  got 
to  them ;  while  the  others,  not  being  able  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  were  killed.  A  little  elevation  for  the 
gun  (in  which  a  few  shots  at  a  mark  will  direct  you), 
and  a  pretty  good  deoaiim  for  the  springing  of  the 
birdsj  according  to  what  birds  they  are^  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  practice  alone  will  best  teach  this. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  a  man,  to  be  a  good 
shot,  with  a  large  gun,  has  even  more  to  learn  than 
to  shoot  well  in  the  field ;  particularly  when  he  comes 
to  cross  shots  at  flocks  going  past,  where,  sometimes, 
there  may  be  required  a  yard  of  elevation,  and  ten 
yards'  allowance  for  the  distance  they  are  at,  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight. 

As  it  becomes  necessary,  when  approaching  wUd 
birdsj  to  be  well  concealed  in  your  punt^  you  are 
obliged  to  fire  these  guns,  lying  down  as  close  as  pos- 
sible on  your  chest.  You  should  use  the  "  stem-piece  " 
to  support  the  breast.     If  you  put  your  cheek  to  the 
stocky' jour  shovlder-hone  in  contact  with  the  bat^  or 
your  second  finger  behind  the  trigger^  you  run  a  risk 
of  having  them  severely  jarred;  but,  if  you  manage 
the  gun  properly,  the  sensation,  with  a  light  charge, 
is  no  more  than  that  of  firing  powder  from  a  small 
gun;  and  the  report,   to  the  shooter^  seems  a  mere 
nothing.     To  fire  a  stanchion  gun,  put  your  left  hand 
over  the  but,  and  regulate  it  to  the  line  of  aim,  while 
your  cheek  gently  grazes  the  back  of  the  hand.     Put 
oK  the  fingers  of  your  right  hand  before  the  trigger, 
keeping  the  thumb  out  of  the  way ;  and  be  carefiil  not 
to  let  your  knees  come  in  contact  tmth  the  timbers  of 
the  boat.     By  observing  well  these  directions,  a  child 
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might  fire  this  gan  with  as  much  safety  as  the  smallest 
fowling-piece. 

In  firing  a  punt-gun  (without  any  stanchion)  from 
the  shotddeTj  you  must  lean  hard  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  padded  but;  and  have  the  gun  as  top 
heavy  as  you  can  possibly  overbear,  by  which  means 
the  friction  of  Ae  stock  against  the  ^^  gunning-bench^ 
and  the  check  of  your  shoulder,  prevents  the  gun 
finom  nfiming  too  far  under  your  arm.  Never  attempt 
to  shoot  a  barrel  so  short  as  six  feet  in  this  way,  as  it 
might  fly  up  and  hurt  you.  Always  try  these  guns 
with  a  quarter  of  a  charge  first ;  and  increase  the 
loading  with  an  ounce  of  shot  each  round.  By  this 
means  you  avoid  the  risk  of  a  recoil,  as  you  then 
gradually  ascertain  how  much  ammunition  can  be 
fired  widi  ease  to  the  shoulder. 

K  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  line  of  birds, 
shoot  rather  beyond  the  first  of  them,  which  toiU  then 
be  taken  by  the  lower  shot.  You  may  thus  (with 
mould  shot)  sweep  the  water  from  one  to  two  hundred 
yardsj  and  possibly  kill  some  of  them  all  the-  way, 
from  one  of  these  distances  to  the  other. 

The  advantage  of  a  stanchion-gun  over  a  shoulder 
duck-gun  is  far  more  than  that  of  the  latter  over  a 
common  sporting  gun  ;  and  so  generally  has  this  of  late 
years  been  found  out,  that,  now-a-days,  but  little  can 
be  done  without  one,  on  any  part  of  the  English 
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PUNT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  A  STANCHION-GUN. 

A  gunning-punt,  which  is  very  narrow,  although  it 
may  row  fast,  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  will  not 
answer  for  going  in  shallow  water,  which  is  the  grand 
object,  in  order  to  get  up  to  the  birds  before  the  tide 
has  flowed  high  enough  to  drive  them  off  their  legs, 
and  disperse  them. 

All  round-bottomed  punts,  such  as  are  used  at 
Southampton  and  Itchen  Ferry,  and  most  of  those  at 
East  Yarmouth,  are  on  a  bad  construction,  except 
merely  to  sail  about  with  a  shoulder-gun;  because 
they  have  such  unsteady  bearings,  and  are  so  built, 
that  the  gun,  and  the  man*s  head  who  fires  it,  must 
appear  considerably  above  the  gunwale.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  he  frightens  away  half  the  birds 
which  he  ought  to  kill ;  and  can  never  regulate  his 
gun  for  shooting  in  the  dark.  In  short,  clincher  and 
carvel  built  boats  are  only  used  by  those,  who,  what- 
ever they  may  fancy,  are  not  finished  masters  of  their 
business. 

All  gunning-punts  should  be  as  flat  as  possible  in 
the  bottom  (except  having  the  necessary  "  kammel- 
ing,"  to  "  give  them  life");  by  which  they  draw  far 
less  water,  and  are  so  stiff,  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  capsize  them.  If  an  accident  did  happen,  it  would 
be  by  their  filling  and  sinking,  but  not  upsetting^  as 
the  before-mentioned  boats  might  do ;  and,  as  a  still 
further  guard  against  which,  these  boats  may  be 
decked  all  the  way  from  "  stern  to  mid-ships,"  and 
half  way  round  the  sides. 

There  is  not  a  boat  builder  in  a  thousand  who 
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knows  any  thing  about  punts,  as  the  best  gunners 
generally  make  their  own,  and  keep  the  secret  to 
themselves ;  or,  at  all  events,  from  the  boat-builders, 
who  would  otherwise  be  making  them  for  every 
shooter  in  the  port.  The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to 
get  an  able  gunner  to  find  head,  and  a  good  inland 
carpenter^  who  works  rrvuch  better  and  neater  at  this 
light  hoard  work  than  a  boat-buUderj  to  find  hands  and 
tools. 

Several  boat-builders  have  over-hauled  mine  when 
they  could  find  a  chance  to  do  so;  and  every  one  of 
their  productions,  that  I  have  yet  seen,  was  quite 
laughable ;  though,  to  all  outward  appearance,  a  good 
imitation.  K,  therefore,  they  succeed  now,  it  is  but 
fair  to  infer  that  it  will  be  through  the  help  of  these 
engravings. 

Having  treated  further,  perhaps,  than  was  neces- 
sary on  shooting  punts  in  general,  I  shall  first  give  a 
sketch  of  my  best  single-gun  punt,  as  useful  to  every 
one  who  sets  up  a  large  gun,  in  a  plain  way;  and 
then  conclude  with  explaining  the  one  alluded  to, 
which  I  have  found  to  answer  best,  taking  into  con- 
sideration safety,  comfort,  and  every  other  point  re- 
quisite for  those  sportsmen  to  whom  is  offered  this 
part  of  the  book. 
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TO   BE   USED    WITHOUT    A    SWIVEL,   AND     WITH   A  ROPE 
BREECHING. 
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IMPROVED  PUNT  FOR  DOUBLE  SWIVEL-GUN.* 

In  1822  I  contrived,  and  in  1824  built,  a  punt 
which  I  have  been  using  and  improving  on,  ever 
since ;  and  which  is  now,  I  believe,  rendered  as  com- 
plete as  any  thing  yet  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  heavy  weight  of  a  double  swivel-gun, 
with  two  men  and  gear ;  but  which,  by  the  way,  like 
sportsmen,  dogs,  and  every  thing  else,  is  b^inning  to 
be  worn  out,  just  as  it  approaches  perfection.  Here, 
however,  we  have  our  model  to  renew  from,  and  per- 
haps to  improve  on  ; — not  so  with  ourselves  ;  —  for, 
after  we  have  been  all  our  lives  making  the  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  are  just  arriving  off  the  land-mark  of 
perfection,  we  are  cast  away  on  the  rock  of  declining 
years ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  are  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  port.  But  enough  of  the  sentimental — and 
now  for  the  punt:  —  She  must  be  decked  over  in 
every  part,  except  leaving  just  room  enough  for  the 
shooter  to  lie  to  his  gun,  and  the  man  to  work  to  the 
birds ;  in  order  to  do  which,  without  his  hand  being 
shown  too  high,  a  part  of  the  deck,  on  each  side, 
must  be  made  to  "ship  and  unship."  The  deck 
should  be  formed  of  the  lightest  possible  board,  and 

*  My  punts  have  always  had  more  beam  and  more  "  flam  "  than 
those  of  other  shooters.  Tliis  was  much  admired  by  a  first-rate 
seaman  —  my  friend,  the  late  Captain  John  Symonds,  R.N.  He 
was  at  the  building  of  the  ^'  Vernon ; "  and  I  am  told  she  has  more 
beam,  &c.,  than  any  other  of  our  frigates ;  and  as  to  her  excellence 
—  I  believe  there  is  not  a  question  :  and  since  this  (in  1837),  my 
punt  was  honoured  with  the  highest  approval  of  his  brother.  Sir 
William  Symonds,  R.N.,  who  has  now  a  model  of  her  in  the 
splendid  naval  museum  at  Somerset  House. 
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covered  all  over  with  strong  canvas  ;  which  helps  to 
strengthen  it,  and  renders  it  doubly  waterproof. 
The  only  parts  of  the  deck  requiring  strong  support 
are  the  front,  where  a  man  has  to  stand,  if  he  loads 
the  gun  afloat ;  and  the  place  where  are  fixed  on  the 
light  copper  thowls.  The  space  left  open  must  be 
surrounded  with  bulwarks,  which  continue  rising,  in 
proportion  as  the  punt  becomes  lower  forward,  to 
about  four  inches  in  height,  and  ending  in  a  little 
stem,  or  second  bow,  that  "  ships  and  unships."  So 
that,  when  wanting  to  go  through  a  sea,  you  have 
only  to  "douse"  the  moveable  back-stock  of  the 
gun,  and  ship  this  stem-piece,  which  elevates  it  well 
clear  of  the  spray,  and  keeps  the  sea  from  coming 
into  your  punt.  You  must  also  trig  up  your  gun,  in 
the  same  way,  when  rowing  stern  foremost  with  two 
*' hands;"  or,  otherwise,  the  man  who  pulls  what 
then  becomes  the  stroke  oar,  would  have  the  gun  too 
much  in  his  way  to  be  able  to  row.  He  pulls  merely 
by  little  copper  thowls  that  ship  into  the  bulwarks, 
and  are  carried  in  one  small  bag,  next  to  the  other 
which  holds  the  spy-glass.     See  plate.* 

The  mast  ships,  on  either  side  the  gun,  in  little 
cylinders,  that  should  be  bored  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
elm,  and  fixed  so  as  to  be  water-proof.  When  under 
sail,  both  "  hands  "  should  get  as  much  "  aft  "  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  prevent  the  punt  from  "  griping ;  " 
and,  as  she  will  then  be  rather  "  by  the  stern,"  the 
gun  will  point  too  high,  unless  you  lower  the  muzzle. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  invented  a  moveable  support, 

*  Since  this  plate  was  engrayed,  I  have  found  it  better  to  have 
two  pairs  of  thowls. — See  the  next  woodcut,  and  also  frontispiece. 
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But  in  rough  water,  the  higher  the  gun  is  fixed,  the 
more  birds  you  will  kill. 

The  stanchion  should  be  "  shipped"  into  a  block  of 
elm^  which  ought  to  be  fixed  to  nothing  hut  the  centre 
plankj  and  this  plank,  just  where  the  bolts  go  through^ 
should  be  left  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  (The  block 
and  centre  plank  of  the  punt  that  I  first  built  are 
carved  in  one  solid  piece ;  but  for  this  I  was  forced 
to  cut  down  a  fine  elm  tree  on  purpose.)  The  gun 
should  be  fixed  a  UtAe  on  one  side.  To  do  this 
nicely,  put  your  punt  afloat,  lie  down  to  your  gun, 
and  see  that  all  is  "  in  trim "  every  wayj  before  you 
bore  the  holes  for  the  bolts.  By  this  means  of  fixing 
the  knee,  or  block,  the  jar  of  the  gun  is  all  thrown 
on  one  strong  pointy  and  every  thing  else  is  carried 
back  with  it ;  and  therefore  the  sides  and  every  other 
part  of  the  boat,  may  be  quite  as  light  as  those  of  one 
which  is  only  required  for  a  shoulder-gun. 

Every  thing  should  be  slightly  tacked  together, 
and  balanced  afloat,  with  the  gun  ^^  shipped,"  and  the 
gunners  on  board,  before  the  deck  is  put  on,  or  the 
knee  fixed ;  otherwise  when  the  shooter  lies  down,  to 
the  left  of  his  gun,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he 
finds  his  punt  out  of  "  trim."  If  m^ns  of  easing  the 
recoil  are  adopted,  the  punt  may  then  be  made  of 
even  lighter  materials  than  the  Poole  canoe.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  a  punt,  of  the  same  size^  which 
is  lights  will  drotvn  a  heavy  one;  as  the  latter,  for 
want  of  "life,"  labours  in  a  sea,  and  gets  filled; 
while  the  other  flies  over  every  thing,  without  taking 
in  a  drop  of  water :  add  to  which  a  light  punt  may 
get  out  of  danger,  by  being  hauled  across  the  mud, 
when  the  other  is  obliged  to  "  weather  it."     But  with 
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a  TWO  hundred  pound  gun  this  cannot  be  done ;  and 
therefore  we  want  a  punt  that  we  can  "  live  in."  I 
formerly  observed  that  where  nothing  hut  the  shoul- 
der  had  to  take  the  gun,  I  should  prefer  my  boat 
principally  built  of  cork^  which  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  sink.  One  with  hoops  and  canvas  would 
be  stiU  better ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  be  made 
to  answer  both  for  launching  and  'float-shooting. 

In  approaching  birds,  the  shooter,  having  nothing 
else  to  attend  to,  may  be  constantly  ready  with  his 
gun ;  so  that,  if  they  fly  up,  he  can  always  insure 
being  able  to  fire  before  they  have  risen  ten  yards ; 
while  another  person  has  only  to  manage  the  punt 
This  he  will  do  by  a  setting  pole^  or  skulling  in  a  little 
crotch  with  a  single  oar,  according  to  the  depth  of 
water.  As  either  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  under 
cover  of  the  front  bulwark^  they  are  less  visible  than 
working-sticks  or  paddles  at  the  sides.  Paddles  on 
the  principle  of  a  bird's  foot,  and  worked  inside^ 
would  be  desirable.  I  have  had  made,  and  tried,  also 
paddles  precisely  like  those  of  a  steamer  —  hid  in 
strained  canvas ;  and  made  to  turn  with  handles. 
They  propel  the  punt  admirably ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
taken  them  to  the  coast ;  as  I  doubt  if  they  will 
answer  among  weeds,  or  in  severe  frosts. 

I  thought  also  of  the  Archimedean  screw,  which 
Greenfield  said  he  could  make  to  answer,  if  I  allowed 
him  about  80  lbs.  weight,  and  a  foot  of  water  to  work 
it  in;  but  this  was  out  of  the  question  for  our 
shooting. 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  revert,  in  comparison, 
to  the  long  narrow  punt,  with  a  rope-breeching,  as 
before   described   and   sketched  under  the  head  of 
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"  punt  for  single  stanchion-gun."  This  punt  will 
certainly  row  past  the  other  as  fest  as  if  she  iras 
moored ;  and  is  much  lighter.  But  I  can  always  get 
nearer  to  birds  with  the  large  one,  because,  from  her 
breadth,  she  admits  of  so  much  lower  a  deck ;  and  m 
her  I  can  fire  while  quite  out  of  sight ;  whereas,  with 
the  rope-breeching,  I  must  put  my  shoulder  to  the  but, 
and  thereby  show  my  head  to  the  birds.  In  rough 
weather,  too,  these  narrow  crafts  are  such  "  wet  boats  " 
as  to  make  shooting  more  a  misery  than  a  pleasure. 
All  punts  of  this  kind  should  have  no  iron  about 
them.  All  the  nails,  and  every  thing  required  in 
metal,  should  be  of  wrought  copper^  for  which  reason 
they  cannot  be  completed  in  the  best  manner  without 
considerable  expense. 

Let  me  now  conclude  this  narcotic  essay  on  punt- 
building  by  a  reference  to  a  plate,  executed,  under 
my  directions,  by  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Adlard ;  with 
a  scale  of  dimensions,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
more  agreeable  than  troubling  my  readers  with  marks 
of  reference. 

Explanation. 

N.B.  Except  the  detached  part  of  the  gun^  all  here  shown  is 
according  to  the  scale ;  though  the  lower  view  of  the  punt  is,  hj 
the  perspective,  a  little  thrown  out  of  the  proportion  for  measuring, 
as  well  as  of  her  "  rakish  "  (or  prettily  shaped)  appearance.  But 
this  has  been  done  in  order  to  show  some  of  the  inside. 

1.  Broadside  of  the  punt,  shut  up  for  the  night ;  or  for  travelling 

on  the  carriage. 

2.  Movable  support  for  gun. 

3.  Enlarged  view  from  part  of  the  gun,  as  shipped  in  the  block, 

showing  the  detonating  lock,  and  the  cannon-metal  stocL 

4.  Travelling  carriage  on  lancewood  springs.     The  fore  pieces 

take  off  (as  shown  by  dotted  lines),  and  then  you  have  only 
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to  drag  the  hind  wheels  (see  chain) ;  roll  your  punt  up 
(see  roller  in  front) ;  and  then  refix  the  two  fore  pieces ; 
put  some  haj-bands  under  your  gun  ;  lash  every  thing  on 
with  a  cart  line,  and  you  are  then  in  marching  order,  for  any 
part  of  the  world. 

5.  '^  Truck,"  for  shipping  gun  ;  and  conveying  ashore  that  and 

the  gear,  birds,  &c. 

6.  Perspective  view  of  the  punt,  which  we  will  now  overhaul  from 

stern  to  stem. 

N.  B.  Thin  copper  at  each  end,  in  order  to  cut  through  the  ice. 
[  This  proved  invaluable  in  the  hard  winters  /]  One  skulling- 
crotch  shipped;  the  other  stowed  away,  in  the  case,  on  deck. 
These  should  be  made  fast  with  a  strip  of  whit-leather ;  or,  being 
of  metal,  they  would  sink,  if  they  fell  overboard.  —  Starboard 
^'trap-hatch,"  unshipped,  for  skulling  or  setting.  This  should 
be  stowed  away  under  the  side-deck ;  but  I  have  here  thrown  it 
overboard,  in  order  to  show  it.  —  "  Cleats ;"  to  "  make  fast "  sheet. 
Drawer  for  '^  cripple-stopping "  ammunition.  The  moment  the 
gunner  has  made  a  shot,  he  should  '^  douse  back  stock,"  '^  up  stem- 
piece,"  "  on  lock -cover,"  out  with  his  little  double  gun,  from  the 
canvas  curtain  on  the  starboard  side,  and  get  '^  right  aft "  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  pop  away  at  the  cripples,  while  the  skipper  rows 
the  punt  in  chase  of  them.  [N.B.  Sling  this  gun  so  that  if  it  went 
off  it  could  not  injure  you  or  your  punt.] — The  next  drawer  is  for 
the  small  articles  belonging  to  the  large  gun.  These  drawers 
should  have  just  over  them  a  small  ledge,  inside  the  bulwarks,  or 
the  wet  will  keep  dribbling  into  them.  They  should  be  marked 
with  black  stripes,  or  you  will  have  some  plague  in  seeing  where  to 
ship  them  by  night.  The  little  marks  round  the  outsides  of  the 
bulwarks  are  meant  for  the  brass  studs  to  which  is  buttoned  on  the 
**  Esquimaux  "  cover.  —  The  "  stem-piece  "  (or  support  for  chest, 
when  lying  to  gun),  mudboards,  covers,  cartridge-box,  setting-pole 
(or  "  sprit "  for  sail),  loading-rod,  sail,  and  ring-nosed  ramrod  (or 
cleaning  rod),  conclude  all  the  "traps"  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
show  ;  and  then  all  you  require  is  a  few  years'  practice,  in  order  to 
make  a  good  use  of  them. 

N.B.  In  the  original  plate  I  did  not  put  those  men  who  are  in 
the  gunning-punt  in  their  proper  places  for  a  "  cripple  chase^ 
because  here  they  have  no  sea  to  encounter,  and  have  a  dog,  and 
other  boats  to  help  them  ;  and  as  this  is  wholly  an  explanatory 
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plate,  I  have  left  out  the  men,  in  order  to  show  better  the  interior 
of  the  punt. 
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In  the  7th  edition  I  was  just  in  time  to  add  that  I 
had  constantly  used  the  foregoing  punt  for  eight 
•winters;  and,  had  I  followed  my  own  advice,  by 
making  every  thing  of  copper^  I  believe  she  would 
have  been  as  good  as  ever  for  eight  winters  more. 
But,  although  she  was  (and  yet  is)  serviceable,  I  was 
induced  to  build  another,  which  has  not  a  particle  of 
iron  about  her,  except  the  two  skulling  crotches. 
She  is  nearly  two  feet  longer  than  the  one  shown  in  the 
original  steel  plate;  —  she  has  two  pairs  oi  fixed 
thowls  —  so  that  we  always  row  her  stem  foremost  — 
and  the  reserve-rope,  or  breeching,  is  now  (1844) 
lashed,  from  the  ring  in  the  stock,  round  a  groove 
in  the  block,  by  3  or  4  rounds  of  pot-line,  or 
"  6-thread-rattling."  Except  having  the  centre  plank 
from  the  knee  to  the  stem  about  an  inch  and  \ 
thick  (for  the  recoil),  I  have  built  this  punt  much 
slighter  than  any  thing  I  had  used  before;  and  I 
have  got  the  mast-steps  further  aft,  by  which  im- 
provement she  never  gripes,  as  the  other  would  some- 
times do,  under  a  press  of  canvas.  As  far  as  I  could 
then  judge,  I  was  inclined  to  fancy  her  the  best  punt 
(for  a  very  heavy  gun)  that  ever  went  afloat.  And 
I  am  now  enabled  to  add,  that  I  have  constantly  used 
her  for  the  last  ten  winters,  and  she  proves  "  worth  " 
her  "  weight  in  gold."  The  cost  of  her  was  just  35/. 
14«.  lOd. ;  and  this  by  no  means  extravagant,  con- 
sidering the  superiority  of  the  workmanship.     One 
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to  all  appearance  like  her  might  be  made  for  6 
pounds;  and,  after  all,  for  gunning^  not  worth  6 
shillings ! 

Having  stated  the  foregoing  improvements,  the 
plate  from  Varley's  drawing  might  be  a  sufficient 
guide  for  this  punt,  as  well  as  for  the  original,  one : 
but,  in  order  to  have  the  improvement  still  better  un- 
derstood, I  here  present  my  readers  with  a  wood-cut, 
after  a  perfect  model,  that  I  had  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  drawn  from,  for  the  last 
edition ;  and,  in  order  to  see  it  properly  done,  as  well 
as  that  for  the  single-gun-punt,  I  went  100  miles  and 
back,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  modeller. 

N.  B.  This  last  new  punt  is  what  I  recommend  as 
perfection.  But  I  shall  still  retain  the  old  steel 
engraving  in  order  to  show  the  appendages.  But  for 
improved  mooring  covers,  see  the  new  frontispiece. 
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sport ;   and  afterwards  join  in  the  "  cripple  chaae.*^ 
[Vide  plate.] 

So  far  superior  is  this  diversion  to  what  people  are 
aware  of,  that  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  solitary 
instance  of  one  sportsman,  who  had  seen  it  in  per- 
fecHon,  but  what  was  quite  elated;  and  preferred 
even  a  sight  of  it  to  the  best  day's  game  shooting  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  condemned  as  an  occu- 
pation for  rustics  only  by  those  who  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 

Let  those  who  fancy  punt-shooting  such  a  danger- 
ous amusement,  compare  the  accidents  that  happen 
in  it,  with  those  in  fox-hunting,  battii  shooting,  or 
any  other  sport,  and  see  in  which  they  most  frequently 
occur :  though  this  pursuit  is  generally  followed  by 
poor  men,  who  have  the  worst,  the  others,  by  gentle- 
men, who  are  pro^ided  with  the  best,  of  every  thing. 
In  Poole  harbour,  for  instance,  where  the  channels, 
at  times,  are  far  more  dangerous  than  in  most  other 
places,  I  should,  at  a  rough  guess,  say,  there  were, 
on  an  average,  a  hundred  canoes ;  and  yet,  for  these 
last  thirty- one  years,  which  is  as  long  as  I  have 
known  the  place,  I  have  never  heard  of  but  one  man 
being  drowned,  and  he  was  not  only  subject  to  fits, 
but  had  left  the  shore  when  in  liquor. 

I  here  allude  to  open  punts,  than  which  decked 
ones  are  of  course  infinitely  less  exposed  to  danger. 


SHOOTING  WITH  A  STANCHION-GUN  FROM 
A  PUNT. 

Now  that  we  have  got  the  gun  and  punt  togetiier^  a 
few  more  words  as  to  the  shooting :  those  who  fancy 
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that  any  one  can  shoot  well  into  a  large  flock  of  fowl, 

-will  find  themselves  in  a  mistake.     There  is,  I  must 

repeat,  much  more  knack  in  it  than  people  are,  at 

first,  aware  of;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  far 

more  difficult  than  to  kill  double  shots  at  game; 

because  the  man,  who  can  quickly  pitch  his  gun  on, 

or  just  before,  a  partridge,  has  so  little  variation  in 

distance,  as  the  birds  are  generally  from  twenty  to 

forty  yards  off,  that  without  any  fiirther  calculation, 

or  practice,  he  might,  in  a  slovenly  manner,  contrive 

to  knock  down  the  greater  part  of  those  at  which  he 

fires.     But,  in  the  other  shooting,  the  different  calcu* 

lations  of  elevation,  &c.,  are  tenfold  more  difficult ; 

and  particularly  if  taking  flying  shots,  at  perhaps  one 

hundred  yards,  from  a  boat  that  is  roUing  and  pitchmg 

in  a  sea,  and  where  one  inch  in  aim  might  make  the 

difference  of  twenty  fowl  at  a  shot,  or  not  touching  a 

feather.     AD.  this,  however,  is  best  gained  by  practice, 

though  it  may  be  right  to  caution  the  beginner  agunst 

mismanagement,  that  might  unjustly  put  him  out  of 

conceit  with  his  gun. 

In  sitting  shots,  he  must  (as  I  before  observed,  and 
cannot  too  often  repeat,)  remember,  at  long  distances, 
to  preserve  a  little  elevation  for  his  gun ;  and  fiirther, 
a  good  elevation  for  the  birds  springing  at  the  flash, 
and  perhaps  being  up  before  the  shot  has  time  to  reach 
them. 

On  going  to  either  hoopers  or  geese,  he  will,  niiie 
times  in  ten,  have  notice  by  the  birds  themselves 
when  he  is  to  fire,  as  they^  previously  to  taking  wing, 
draw  closer  together  and  set  their  heads  up;  so  that 
he  may  keep  on,  even  if  it  were  to  within  forty  yards, 
till  they  give  the  signal.     And  if  at  night  (which  is 
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the  only  time  he  could  get  so  near)  they  were  still 
down,he  should  first  take  level ;  and  then,  previously 
to  drawing  the  trigger,  make  some  little  noise,  and  by 
this  means  induce  them  to  look  up,  before  they 
receive  their  "allowance."  By  thus  having  their 
feathers  open,  and  their  stretched  necks  for  a  target, 
he  will  kUl  at  least  double  the  quantity  that  he  would 
do  when  they  were  either  sitting  close  down,  or  fly- 
ing ;  as  in  the  one  position  their  feathers  would  be 
closedj  and  in  the  other  the  birds  would  be  much  more 
scatteredj  than  when  down.  The  curres,  dunbirds,  &c. 
will  generally  give  notice  likewise.  The  ducks  and 
wigeon  not  near  so  well ;  and  the  teal  spring  instantly, 
without  giving  the  least  notice ;  so  that  in  shooting 
the  latter  birds,  keep  quiet,  and  fire  as  soon  as  you 
think  you  can  make  a  tolerable  shot.  Always,  haw- 
ever,  get  as  near  as  you  can.  Rely  on  it,  close  quar- 
ters is  the  grand  recipe  for  filling  the  bag,  at  this,  and 
all  other  shooting.  You  must  remember  too  that  the 
sea,  or  any  water,  with  a  large  flock  of  birds  on  it, 
deceives  you  extremely;  insomuch  that  what  many 
people /arwy^/i^,  proves  to  be  above  a  hundred  yards. 
Take  a  novice  afloat,  and  the  first  specimen  he  gives 
you  of  his  ignorance  in  the  art,  is  either  to  fire  him- 
self, or  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  fire,  at  birds 
which  are  very  far  out  of  gunshot. 

CmiBES.  — We  will  now  make  a  few  short  obser- 
vations on  the  birds  usually  killed  in  this  way.  I 
will  begin  with  the  "  curres  "  (a  provincial  term  for 
all  the  various  tribe  of  diving  ducks),  as  they  appear 
about  October.  These  birds,  when  accustomed  to 
the  skirmishers  of  the  coast,  are  generally  worse  to 
get  at  than  any  others ;  and  you  have  then  often  no 
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other  alternative  than  paddling  up  a  winding  creek, 
so  as  to  suddenly  pop  on  them  in  turning  a  comer, 
and  fire  either  sitting  or  just  as  they  fly  up.  But 
when  curres  are,  by  frost,  just  driven  to  the  coast 
from  under  the  kind  protection  of  some  bird  fancier's 
pond,  they  are  a  fine  prey  for  a  swivel-gun ;  provided 
you  hide  the  flash;  get  their  heads  up  before  you 
shoot ;  and  are  well  armed  with  little  double  detonat- 
ers,  to  work  away  at  the  "  cripples,"  after  you  have 
stocked  the  water  with  them,  by  the  discharge  of  your 
artillery.  For  thus  finishing  the  business,  the  per- 
cussion system  is  a  sine  qad  norij  as  these  birds  are 
sure  to  "  duck  the  flash  "  after,  if  not  before,  being 
wing  broken ;  and  they  will,  when  wounded,  shrug 
themselves  up  so  much,  that  you  ought  to  get  within 
fifteen  yards,  before  you  give  them  the  coup  de  grace. 
Hundreds  of  sportsmen  would  be  glad  to  take  a  punt, 
and  follow  you  on  a  fine  sunshiny  day,  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  while  you  might  either  sit  stiU  and  enjoy  the 
fun,  or  be  proceeding  for  some  other  attack.  But 
the  business  must  be  done  as  quick  as  possible ;  or 
one  half  of  the  curres  will  be  ofi^,  while  you  are  killing 
the  others.  Cartridges  and  all  other  expeditious 
means  are  here  desirable.  Curres  most  frequently 
keep  afloat,  instead  of  going  on  the  mud. 

Brent  Geese. — Towards  November  or  December, 
we  have  the  brent  geese,  which  are  always  wild,  un- 
less in  very  hard  weather.  In  calm  weather  the  geese 
have  the  cunning,  in  general,  to  leave  the  mud  as 
soon  as  the  tide  flows  high  enough  to  bear  an  enemy ; 
and  then  they  go  off  to  sea,  and  feed  on  the  drifting 
weeds.  But  when  it  blows  so  fresh,  that  they  cannot 
w^eather  it  long  enough  to  feed  outside  of  the  harbour, 
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they  then  continue  inside  the  whole  day ;  though  they 
most  frequently  take  especial  care  to  weather  almost 
any  thing,  rather  than  trust  themselves  there  at  night; 
except  when  they  are  very  short  of  food.  If  there- 
fore you  have  water  over  the  mud  for  your  punt,  you 
may  often  make  a  tolerable  shot  by  setting,  or  sailing, 
even  in  mild  weather,  particularly  when  the  tide  has 
kept  up  high,  and  the  geese,  having  become  hungry, 
are  just  getting  their  legs,  at  the  first  ebb ;  and  still 
more  so  if  this  happens  towards  sunset,  when  they 
feed  greedily,  previous  to  leaving  the  harbour  for 
the  night. 

In  mild  weather  prefer  following  a  small  flock  to  a 
large  one.  RecoUectj  the  more  pairs  of  eyes^  the  wilder 
the  birds.  A  single  goose  is  termed  a  ^^ pricked" 
bird;  that  is — turned  out  of  his  company,  which  he 
is  sure  to  be  if  he  receives  even  the  slightest  wound. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  my  young  reader  now 
understands  me,  as  to  presenting  the  gun,  I  have  only 
to  give  a  few  directions  on  the  last,  though  not  the 
least,  thing,  to  be  observed;  his  getting  the  geese 
which  he  may  have  sfiot.  They  take  such  a  hard 
blow,  that  he  will,  generally,  find  the  greater  part  of 
them  that  are  stopped  by  the  shot,  well  enough  to 
swim  and  dive  with  the  greatest  agility,  and  they  will 
all  invariably  make  for  the  heaviest  sea  that  is  near. 
The  boat  which  follows,  therefore,  should  always 
keep  well  on  the  outside  of  the  birds;  and,  if  armed 
with  some  "  cripple  stoppers  "  (small  guns),  so  much 
the  better ;  as,  while  you  are  rowing  after  one  goose, 
the  others  may  all  get  off  to  sea.  If  you  are  near 
enough  to  reach  a  wounded  bird  without  a  gun,  take 
him  horizontally  across  the  neck  with  the  edge  of  an 
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oar,  or  you  may  thrash  away  at  him  to  no  effect,  till 
you  have  splashed  yourself  from  head  to  foot;  so 
very  hard  are  the  upper  coverts  of  his  feathers.  In 
shallow  water,  where  he  is  not  obliged  to  swim,  a 
good  light  dog  will  do  more  in  five  minutes,  than  a 
party  of  men  could  do  in  an  hour.  But  when  once 
the  dog  is  out  of  his  depth,  these  birds  are  so  quick 
in  diving,  that  they  will  most  probably  escape  from 
him. 

When  it  blows  fresh  and  the  tides  are  very  high, 
you  will  always  do  best  by  leaving  the  geese  quiet : 
1.  Because  they  are  then  more  dispersed,  and  there 
are  then  more  stragglers  to  catch  a  view  of  your  broad- 
side :  2.  because  they  are  so  buried  in  the  waves  that, 
if  you  shoot  sitting,  the  water  will  intercept  the  shot ; 
and,  on  their  flying  up,  the  wind  is  apt  to  disperse 
them  so  much,  that  you  cannot  kill  many:  and,  3. 
because  they,  finding  no  inducement  to  stay  in  one 
place,  while  there  is  no  food  to  be  got,  have  no  other 
employment  than  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch. 
Always,  therefore,  wait  till  the  ^'ground  ebb ;^^  and 
then  the  birds,  having  been  beat  about,  and  starved, 
for  perhaps  all  the  flood,  and  all  the  after-flood  *,  will 
be  so  greedy  for  a  good  feed,  that  you  will,  at  this 
time,  get  much  nearer  to  them ;  and  find  them  well 
congregated  for  a  heavy  shot ;  particularly  if  your 
punt  draws  so  little  water  as  to  enable  you  to  catch 
the  birds  on  their  legs.     Moreover,  you  will  have  no 

*  We  have  two  tides  on  the  Hampshire  coast.  The  first  as  the 
water  flows  in  from  the  Needles  ;  the  second  as  it  comes  down  the 
Western  Channel  The  second  is  generally  two  hours  after  the 
first ;  so  that,  in  high  tides,  the  water  sometimes  keeps  up  for 
several  hours. 
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difficulty  in  securing  your  cripples ;  many  of  which, 
in  a  high  tide,  escape  to  sea,  while  you  are  popping 
off  the  others. 

HooFEBS,  or  Wild  Swans. — When  the  winter  fur- 
ther advances,  and  the  birds  are  driven  from  Holland 
and  the  Baltic  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  south, 
and  then  followed  by  severe  weather  to  the  refuge 
they  have  chosen,  their  last  alternative  is  to  leave  the 
fens,  ponds,  and  decoys,  and  betake  themselves  to 
the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  avoid  starvation.  Then,  and 
then  only,  it  is,  that  all  this  diversion  may  be  enjoyed 
in  perfection,  and  without  much  trouble  or  difficulty. 
We  have  then  a  variety  of  all  kinds  of  wildfowl,  and 
sport  for  every  shooter.  And  it  is  at  such  a  time  as 
this  only  we  can  expect  to  see  the  monarch  of  the 
tribe,  the  hooper,  or  wild  swan.  We  had,  during  the 
hard  winter  in  1823,  a  fine  specimen  of  all  this  on  the 
Hampshire  coast,  the  flats  of  which,  off  Keyhaven  and 
Pennington,  were,  for  some  weeks,  covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  Nothing  could  be  more  novel  or  beautiful 
than  the  appearance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  one 
solid  region  of  ice,  crowned  with  pyramids  that  had 
formed  themselves  of  the  drifted  snow,  and  frozen  like 
crystals;  and,  on  the  thaw,  the  harbour  appeared 
like  one  huge  floating  island,  as  the  ice  which  covered 
it  was  carried  off  by  the  fall  of  a  high  spring-tide. 
The  effect  of  this  huge  body,  with  the  wild-swans  sit- 
ting upon  it,  while  it  receded,  and  looking  as  if  formed 
by  nature  for  the  only  inhabitants  of  such  a  dreary- 
region,  gave  the  spectator  more  the  idea  of  a  voyage 
to  the  arctic  circle,  than  the  shore  of  a  habitable  coun- 
try. When  the  large  bodies  of  ice  were  carried  off, 
and  nothing  remained  but  those  of  a  smaller  size,  the 
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whole  harbour  was,  of  course,  in  arms  with  shooters, 
and  had  almost  the  appearance  of  a  place  that  was 
besieged.  The  following  morning,  though  it  blew 
veiy  hard,  and  poured  with  rain,  every  one  was  in 
arms  for  seven  of  the  swans  that  again  appeared, 
anxiously  hoping  that  they  might  swim,  or  fly,  near 
enough  for  a  random  shot ;  though  the  punters,  from 
drawing  too  much  water,  required  at  least  another 
half  hour's  flood  before  they  could  make  the  difiicult 
attempt  of  getting  at  them  in  open  day.  By  having 
a  punt  which  drew  less  water  than  theirs,  it  was, 
therefore,  my  lot  to  have  the  first  chance,  if  no  one 
fired  ofi^  a  gun,  in  order  to  spoil  the  shot,  which  is  a 
very  common  practice  on  this,  and  aU  other  coasts. 
I,  therefore,  took  the  precaution  of  getting  well  round 
to  windward ;  and  when  I  had  arrived  as  much  to 
windward  as  one  dare  go  to  wildfowl,  having  pre- 
viously covered  myself  and  my  man  with  clean  white 
linen,  and  a  white  nightcap,  to  appear  the  colour  of  the 
snow,  we  floated  down  among  the  small  pans  of  white 
ice  that  were  constantly  drifting  to  leeward ;  and,  by 
this  means,  had  a  couple  in  the  boat,  and  another  that 
afterwards  dropped  dead,  just  as  the  other  punts  were 
coming  up.  This  circumstance  I  think  it  right  to 
mention,  in  case  it  should  hereafter  be  found  a  useful 
recipe  for  getting  at  wild  birds,  though  it  is  with  re- 
luctance that  I  become  so  much  the  egotist  as  to  in- 
troduce any  thing  that  relates  to  my  own  performance  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  what 
I  have  since  done,  by  the  same  means,  in  the  severe 
weather  of  1838 ;  when  we  had  a  repetition  of  all 
that  I  have  before  described,  with  a  much  finer  show 
of  hoopers.    In  giving  further  directions  about  swans, 
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I  must  observe,  that  to  take  a  sitting  shot  yoa  need 
not  be  hurried,  as  these  birds  never  can  rise  above 
the  level  of  any  swivel-gun  till  they  have  beat  the 
water  for  several  yards,  in  order  to  get  their  huge 
bodies  on  the  wing.  To  shoot  them  while  travelling 
past  on  their  flight  —  make  all  possible  haste  to  row 
(or  if  on  land,  to  run)  till  you  get  under  them,  as 
they  fly  very  low,  and  will  seldom  break  their 
course.  They  may  be  frequently  killed  also,  after 
they  have  pitched  where  you  are  unable  to  get  at  them 
sitting,  by  surrounding  them  with  boats,  and  having 
a  gunning-punt  in  advance,  ready  to  fire  as  they  pass. 
I  have  killed  many  by  this  means.  Be  careful,  how- 
ever, always  to  let  a  swan  pass  you^  so  as  to  shoot 
under  his  feathers^  or  you  may  as  well  fire  at  a  wool- 
pack.  (This,  I  believe,  I  named  before,  as  well  as 
that  his  head  must  be  your  target,  if  you  have  only  a 
common  gun.)  In  1829,  and  again  in  the  two  last 
hard  winters,  I  had  excellent  sport  with  the  hoopers  ; 
and  if  the  tide,  the  ice,  and  the  other  gunners,  would 
only  allow  me  to  proceed,  I  generally  got  one,  or 
more,  whenever  they  appeared  on  our  coast.  But, 
before  I  launched  the  punts  that  have  been  previously 
described,  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  killing  two  or 
three  of  these  birds  in  a  season.  Before  going  up  to 
hoopers,  put  a  few  large  pieces  of  ice  on  the  deck  of 
your  punt,  in  order  to  prevent  these  long-necked  birds 
from  seeing  into  it.  If  a  swan  rises  out  of  shot,  where 
he  is  likely  to  go  entirely  away,  present  your  small 
gun  very  far  before  him^  and  over  him^  and  by  thus 
firing,  you  will  sometimes  make  him  "  haul  his  wind," 
as  a  sailor  calls  it,  and  come  across,  a  fair  shot  for  your 
large  gun. 
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Hundreds  of  common  swans  are  mistaken  for 
hoopers.  In  hard  weather  they  are  driven  from 
gentlemen's  ponds,  and  particularly  from  the  large 
swanneries;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Lord  II- 
Chester,  at  Ahbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire.  They  then 
frequently  repair  to  the  shore ;  and  by  congregating 
in  flocks,  and  there  getting  driven  about  and  shot  at, 
become  quite  as  wild  as  the  real  hooper^,  from  which 
they  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  unless  you  hear  them 
hoop.  But  when  near  enough  to  inspect  the  headj 
you  can  be  no  longer  in  doubt^  as  the  naked  skin 
above  the  bill  in  the  tame  swan  is  blacky  and  in  the 
tffild  swan  bright  yellow.  Under  two  years  of  age  the 
hoopers,  like  other  cignets,  are  not  white,  but  more 
or  less  of  a  dull  fawn  colour^  and  then  the  yellow  is 
either  less  brilliant,  or  substituted  by  a  pale  flesh- 
colour.  Moreover,  the  tame  swan  has  a  protuberance 
just  above  the  bill,  where  the  forehead  of  the  wild 
swan  rises  gradually  in  profile,  though  it  is  rather 
hollow  when  inspected  from  the  centre.  [I  wrote 
this  with  a  stuffed  specimen  of  the  tame  swan,  and 
each  specimen  of  the  hooper,  before  me.  But  now,  I 
will  do  more. — I'll  place  the  heads  of  both,  faithfully 
drawn  from  nature,  in  juxta-position with  each  other; 
and  thus  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  blunders  about 
people  shooting  tame  swans  and  wild  swans.] 
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uoAT  sHOormo,  undeb  sail. 


WILD  SWAN. 


TAME  SWAN. 


An  octavo  volume  might  be  rapidly  filled,  without 
reference  to  any  other  work,  on  the  mere  subject  of 
shooting  all  the  foregoing  birds ;  but,  through  consi- 
deration for  my  reader's  patience,  I  shall  now  con- 
clude, sincerely  hoping  that  I  have  given  all  the  real 
information  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  pur- 
suit of  them. 


BOAT  SHOOTING,  UNDER  SAIL,  OUTSIDE 
OF  HARBOUR. 


(As  no  one,  I  presume,  would  go  afloat  without 
either  having  sailors,  or  being  pretty  good  amateur 
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sailors  themselves,  it  would  be  needless,  as  well  as 
difficult  to  write  otherwise  than  in  nautical  terms.) 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  harbour,  and  wiU 
have  one  cruise  out  of  harbour  before  we  proceed  for 
the  shooting  system  to  France. 

To  venture  after  fowl  at  sea  you  must  have  a  large 
boat,  with  good  bearings,  that  will  carry  plenty  of 
canvas.  Rowing  after  them  scarcely  ever  answers  ; 
but  when  it  blows  fresh,  a  fast-sailing  boat  may  often 
run  in  upon  geese,  and  sometimes  other  birds,,  before 
they  can  take  wing ;  and  after  a  coast  has  been  for 
some  time  harassed  by  the  gunning-punts,  I  have  seen 
more  birds  killed  under  sail  firom  a  common  boat, 
than  by  any  other  manner  of  day  shooting.  But  to 
do  the  business  well^  a  stanchion-gun  must  be  fixed 
in  the  boat,  and  this,  by  all  means,  contrived  so  as  to 
go  back  vnih  the  recoil^  or  you  run  the  risk  of  staving 
your  boat,  and,  therefore,  of  being  really  in  danger. 
Recollect,  when  you  get  on  the  outside  of  the  har- 
bour, an  accident  is  no  joke ;  and  you  have,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  but  one  plank  between  you  and 
eternity. 

A  boat  for  this  work  should  have  plenty  of  beam, 
and  as  little  keel  as  she  can  well  go  to  windward  with, 
in  order  to  get,  at  times,  within  shot  of  the  mud  and 
sands,  and  also  to  run  through  a  harbour  at  spring- 
tides, without  getting  aground.  You  should,  there- 
fore, for  this  sport,  always  make  choice  of  a  day  when 
the  wind  is  off  the  land,  and  a  time  when  the  tide  is 
flowing ;  as  you  have  then  no  danger  of  filling  your 
boat  with  the  hollow  sea  of  a  lee  shore,  or  running 
her  so  fast  aground  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  her  off 
immediately.     In  following  wildfowl  under  sail,  com- 
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mand,  as  much  as  you  can,  a  windward  berth,  in  order 
to  bear  down  on  them  at  pleasure ;  and  if  they  rise 
out  of  shot  against  wind,  as  they  usually  do,  hiff  up 
directly,  and  try  to  head  them  for  a  cross  shot.  As 
the  gun,  when  on  one  tack,  is  in  the  way  of  the  jib, 
you  must  have  the  man  who  attends  the  jib-sheets 
always  in  readiness  to  haul  the  weather  one  to  wind- 
ward; but  this  must  be  done  only  just  before  you 
want  to  fire,  or  you  deaden  the  boat's  way.  Take 
care  also  to  let  the  sheet  be  under  the  barrel  of  the 
gun,  in  order  that  your  line  of  aim  may  be  clear  of 
every  thing.  In  this  pursuit,  when  the  more  wind 
sometimes  the  more  sport,  never  go  with  less  than 
three  good  hands  ;  and  be  carefidy  in  squally  weather^ 
not  to  make  too  fast  the  mainsheetj  as  nine  tenths  of 
the  misfortunes  that  we  hear  of  have  occurred  from 
this  very  circumstance. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  information 
to  many  gentlemen,  and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  an 
ingenious  man  to  say,  that,  for  building  a  boat,  yacht, 
&c.,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  could 
beat  Mr.  Thomas  Inman,  of  Lymington.  As  a  much 
better  recommendation  than  my  book,  I  need  only 
say  that  he  has  been  chosen  by  Joseph  Weld,  Esq., 
for  building  the  unrivalled  "  Alarm,"  and  his  other 
yachts.  Mr.  Inman  came  from  Hastings,  and  has 
for  many  years  been  established  in  Lymington. 

I  will  now  conclude  here  with  explaining  the  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  of  the  plat«  by  a  dialogue  h  la 
Walton  : 

Critic.  Why  put  all  your  wounded  geese  swimming 
one  way  ? 
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Author.  Because  geese,  directly  they  are  wounded, 
always  make  for  the  heaviest  sea. 

Critic.  Admit  that :  but  why  have  you  made  birds 
falling  where  no  gun  is  fired  ? 

Author.  Because,  in  wildfowl  shooting,  one  third 
of  the  birds  that  are  mortally  wounded  fly  off  appa- 
rently unhurt,  and  then  drop  suddenly  from  the  flock. 

Critic.  Why  is  your  wounded  curlew  on  his  legs, 
and  the  goose  unable  to  dive,  while  the  winged  hooper 
is  able  to  swim  ? 

Author.  Because  the  mud  being  convex,  in  some 
places,  the  water  that  flows  over  it  is  only  about  three 
inches  deep  there  ;  while  it  may  be  nearly  a  foot  deep 
a  few  yards  fiirther ;  and  the  web-footed  bird  always 
makes  for  the  deep^  while  the  wader  seeks  the  shallow 
water. 

Before  dismissing  the  plate,  too,  I  should  explain, 
that  the  man  who  is  taking  the  passing  shot  is 
sketched  for  Buckle,  with  his  punt  :  the  yawl  is  with 
a  party,  and  a  swivel-gun,  who  are  bearing  down,  in 
obedience  to  the  punter's  signal,  while  the  other  man 
is  standing  on  his  mud-boards,  hallooing  and  swearing 
because  he  also  cannot  obey  the  signal  (by  walking 
across  to  intercept  the  cripples),  through  fear  of  leav- 
ing two  city  gentlemen  aground ;  while  their  poodle 
dog  can  no  longer  contain  himself,  and  on  hearing 
another  shot  jumps  overboard.  The  Newfound- 
lander, in  the  foreground,  is  sketched  from  a  bitch  of 
mine,  that  was  imported  jfrom  St.  John's. 

In  describing  these  subjects,  however,  I  have  un- 
fortunately not  the  means  of  getting  assisted  as  could 
be  wished,  because  they  are  so  totally  foreign  to  artists. 
But  for  the  origmal  plate  from  which  this  was  taken. 
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I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  and  able  assistance  of  the 
kte  William  Daniell,  Esq.,  R.  A. 


BOATS  USED  IN  THE  SOUTHAMPTON  RIVEB, 
AND  ELSEWHERE. 

Having  spoken  of  the  Hampshire  coast  —  I  allude  to 
that  part  of  it  all  the  way  from  Christchurch  bay  to 
Leap  and  Calshot ;  on  sailing  round  which  point  we 
open  the  Southampton  river,  where  the  mode  of 
shooting  again  differs.  The  order  of  the  day  here  is 
to  have  sviaU  carvel-built  hoats^  and  many  other 
miserable  contrivances. 

The  gunners  (or  rather  bird-fidghteners)  in  these 
parts  scarcely  regard  any  appearance  in  dress  or  colour. 
These  men,  particularly  the  Itchen  ferrymen,  go  sail- 
ing about  all  day,  firing  random  shots,  and  so  disturb 
the  coast,  that  they  spoil  the  sport  of  those  few  who 
really  understand,  and  would  assist  their  families  by 
the  pursuit  of  wildfowl.  What  few  birds  they  kill  are 
either  geese,  brought  down  on  the  wing,  by  constantly 
firing  very  large  mould  shot ;  or  cripples  which  have 
escaped  from  other  gunners,  and  got  into  a  sea  which 
their  light  high-sided  boats  are  able  to  weather. 
Farther  up  this  river,  towards  Millbrook,  before  it 
was  so  incessantly  bombarded,  they  had  formerly  a 
more  sensible  plan ;  but  this  was  chiefly  for  getting 
the  currea.  It  was  to  set,  at  low  water,  lines,  with 
horse-hair  loops,  in  which  these  birds  were  caught  and 
drowned,  when  diving  to  bite  the  weeds,  and  were 
thus  left  on  the  mud  by  the  ebbing  tide. 

On  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  I  have  ob- 
served the  boats  are  more  or  less  on  the  construction 
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of  those  already  mentioned.  But  when  in  Scotland 
I  could  procure  nothing  small  enotigh  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  any  way.  This,  however,  was  some  years 
ago.  Here  (on  the  Clyde,  below  Dumbarton)  the 
sport  would  have  been  excellent,  and  particularly  at 
the  bernacles  ;  but  since  I  was  there,  I  hear  that  this, 
like  all  other  places,  is  nothing  like  what  it  was  in 
former  times. 

1844.  —  I  now  see  that  the  decked  punts  here  re- 
commended are  superseding  the  others  on  almost 
every  coast. 

CRIPPLE-NET. 

Of  all  the  little  "  wrinkles  "  that  ever  occurred  to 
me,  for  securing  wounded  birds  in  a  sea,  one  of  the 
best  is  a  cripple-net,  precisely  similar  to  the  landing- 
net  of  an  angler.  The  hoop  of  iron  (or,  what  is  far 
better,  \  inch  hard-drawn  copper  wire)  should  be 
nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  as  light  as  possible, 
except  just  where  it  screws  into  the  socket ;  as  there 
comes  all  the  lever  or  strain.  The  pole  should  be 
made  with  light  Norway  deal^  and  about  5  or  6  feet 
long.  You  then  stow  your  net,  on  the  bottom  boards, 
under  the  skin  that  you  sit  on,  and  lay  the  pole  along- 
side the  other  gear ;  so  that  you  have  no  encumbrance 
whatever,  even  in  the  smallest  punt.  The  meshes 
should  be  just  sufficient  to  hold  a  teal,  and  you  may 
have  the  net  of  silk.  But  I'll  warrant  that  even 
twine  wiU  not  hold  wet  enough  to  make  any  thing 
uncomfortable.  I  could  write  a  sheet  full  to  explain 
the  many  advantages  of  this  simple  contrivance,  but 
my  doing  so  would  be  a  waste  of  time.     Let  any 
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gunner,  therefore,  and  particularly  if  he  has  another 
"  hand  "  in  the  punt,  only  try  the  thing,  and  I  think 
he'll  never,  by  choice,  "  put  off"  again  without  one. 
What  have  we  all  been  thinking  of  to  leave  this  till 
November,  1832  ?  How  many  hundreds  of  fowl 
would  it  have  saved  for  hard-working  gunners,  in- 
stead of  their  falling  a  prey  to  gulls  and  Itchen 
ferrymen !  The  whole  cost  of  my  cripple-net  (a 
rough  one  made  for  trial)  was  2s.  6d.  The  first  time 
of  using  it  I  caught  upas  many  wigeon  as  would  have 
sold  for  12  shillings,  where  I  had  not  time  to  load 
the  "  cripple-stopper,"  and  where,  by  once  "  putting 
about,"  we  should  have  let  all  the  birds  get  into  a 
rolling  surf  before  we  could  have  "  fetched "  them 
again.  Every  common  boatman,  much  more  a  gun- 
ner, knows  the  difficulty  of  picking  up  even  a  dead 
bird,  when  scudding  under  canvas,  perhaps  eight 
knots  an  hour,  in  a  ^^  lop  of  a  sea ; "  and  the  immense 
time  lost  if  you  miss  the  bird,  and  consequently  have 
to  "  put  about,"  and  beat  back  to  windward.  Mark 
me,  now,  if  most  of  the  floating  gunners,  preventive 
boatmen,  and  rock-bird  shooters,  do  not  provide  them- 
selves with  this  said  cripple-net ! 

N.  B.  The  net  is  not  meant  to  supersede  the  use 
of  a  small  gun :  but  merely  intended  to  save  many 
shots  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  take  with  it  if  you 
had  only  the  oar  or  your  hands  to  depend  on  ;  and  it 
will  be  found  a  great  comfort,  by  saving  you  from 
getting  wet  about  the  wrist. 
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POPPING-PISTOL. 

How  frequently  have  I,  when  out  on  a  windy  day, 
got  within  a  fair  shot  of  wigeon,  duck,  and  mallard, 
&c.,  where  the  water  was  so  rough  that  it  would  have 
stopped  the  shot,  and  where  the  birds  were  so  scattered 
as  not  to  be  worth  firing  at  !  In  this  case  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  hoot  them  up,  and  shoot  flying. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  in  spite  of  all  the  noise 
you  could  make,  they  would  keep  rising  only  a  few 
at  a  time,  and  therefore  present  no  shot  worth  firing 
at  with  a  large  gun.  Again  —  when  birds  are  on  the 
mud,  at  low  water,  where  no  swivel-gim  can  bear  on 
them,  and  you  frighten  them  up,  —  they  seldom  rise 
within  your  "  bearing  "  till  they  have  flown  far  out  of 
shot.  But  now  I  am  up  to  them ;  —  only  get  a  short 
stout  ^foi  with  a  good  charge  of  powder^  and,  when 
well  in  shot,  let  your  man  pop  it  off:  —  Up  they  all 
go  like  a  rocket ;  —  and  down  many  of  them  come, 
like  the  stict  of  it  !  Many  may  say,  —  Why  not  let 
the  man  fire  off  your  small  gun  ?  I  answer  —  how  is 
a  man  to  manage  a  punt  in  rough  weather,  and  use 
both  his  hands  with  a  shoulder-gun  at  the  same  time  ? 
Moreover,  the  gun  would  of  course  have  shot  in  it ; 
and* I  should  therefore  beg  to  be  excused  from  lying 
directly  under  it,  lest  his  hand  should  drop. 

This  plan  and  the  net  I  have  tried  for  several 
seasons  ;  and  they  answer  so  well,  that  I  now  consider 
them  well  worthy  of  insertion. 
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NEW  MOP-STICK 


Every  sea-faring  man,  from  Lord  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,  of  her  Majesty's  Yacht,  down  to  Jemmy 
Read,  in  his  pet  pig-trough  launching-punt,  requires 
a  mop  on  board.  Mops,  in  salt  water,  are  gone  in  no 
time,  because  the  nail  rusts,  and  rots  them ;  causes 
dirt;  and  splits  the  handle.  All  good  for  trade  I 
admit.  But  still  we  must  look  to  ourselves,  I  have 
therefore  here  given  a  little  sketch  of  a  mop-handle-end, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  copper  screw  (with  a 
washer  of  the  same  metal)  going  into  sufficient  copper 
to  hold  well  the  threads,  preserves  mops  so  long  as  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  those  who  sell  them.  I  gave 
the  plan  to  Captain  Sir  Wm.  Symonds,  R.  N.,  and 
now  I'll  give  it  to  the  public. 
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FOR 


CUELEWS,  PLOVEE,  OXBIEDS;  AND,  IN  HAED 
WEATHEE,  ALL  OTHEE  BIEDS. 

I  HAVE  generally  seen  a  great  many  curlews,  grey 
plover,  and  oxbirds,  at  "  the  fall,"  as  the  gunners  call 
it,  which  is  towards  the  end  of  October ;  and  some- 
times even  as  early  as  the  equinox.  As  these  birds 
generally  congregate  sometime  before  the  real  wild- 
fowl arrive,  they  frequently  show  good  sport;  and 
are,  at  all  events,  no  bad  substitutes  for  getting  the 
gun  and  gear  into  play  for  the  approaching  season ; 
particularly  as  the  grey  plover  are  delicious,  and  the 
oxbirds  tolerably  good  eating.  The  first  question 
therefore  is,  —  How  are  we  to  kill  them  in  any  great 
quantity  ?  The  old  gunners  will  tell  you  to  catch 
them  on  a  point  at  high  water ;  or  on  the  edge  of  the 
mud,  just  as  the  tide  begins  to  fall.  But  I  can  tell 
the  old  gunners  that  "  down  our  way,"  as  the  cant 
phrase  is,  no  sooner  does  "  the  fall "  arrive,  than  there 
is  scarcely  a  point  to  be  seen  but  what  is  garnished 
with  the  shock-head  of  some  shore-popper  or  other ; 
and,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  likely  as  not,  by 
some    "  hand "   in   the    preventive   service.      Thus, 
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while  the  vigilant  examiner  of  pockets  and  port- 
manteaus, and  rival  of  the  hungry  "  saddle-back*," 
with  his  government-gear,  is  aU  eyes  after  a  trip  of 
birds,   the  "  fair-trader,"  by  wholesale,   is,   perhaps, 
with  all  hands,  "  working  a  crop  of  goods."     But,  to 
return   to  our    innocent   occupation, — at    the   ebb, 
there  are  generally   shooters  in  proportion  to  the 
birds ;  and,  at  low  water,  the  birds  are  several  hundred 
yards  in,  upon  the  mud,  which,  on  most  parts  of  the 
Hampshire  coast,  is  so  flat,  that  even  the  curlews  are 
washed  off  their  legs,  by  the  flowing  tide,  before  a 
punter  can  find  water  to  go  into  them.     The  plan  that 
I  adopted,  a  few  seasons  ago,  when  I  happened  to  be 
staying  on  the  coast,  was  to  make  an  idand  in  the 
middle  of  the  ooze^  where  I  was  sure  of  the  first  shot ; 
unless  any  one  was  there  whose  punt  drew  less  water 
than  mine,  which  happened  not  to  be  the  case.     The 
way  to  make  an  island  that  will  stand  the  overwhelm- 
ing south-westers,  is  this; — Go,  at  low  water,  and 
drive  strong  poles,  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  long,  into 
the  mud,  at  about  the  interval  usual  for  hedge-stakes, 
till  they  stand  no  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in 
height.     Then  make  a  hedge  to  enclose  as  much  space 
as  you  may  wish  your  gun  to  sweep.     Fill  in  jnour 
fence  with  faggots,  well  lashed  on ;  and  then  cover 
them  with  mud,  sea-weed,  and  light  gravel,  taking 
care  to  leave  a  smooth  up-hill  surface,  which  your  gun 
will  play  well  upon ;  and  without  leaving  any  protu- 
berance that  would  protect  the  birds  from  ^e  shot. 
After  your  island  has  stood  a  few  heavy  gales,  you 

•  Coasters*  term  for  the  great  black-backed  gull,  which  hovers 
at  a  distance,  till  a  shot  has  been  fired ;  and  then  takes  away  the 
killed  and  wounded  before  jour  face. 
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will  then  see  whether  you  have  to  replenish  it  or  not ; 
and,  when  all  appears  to  stand  well,  go  and  cut  oflF 
your  stakes,  level  with  the  island;  as  they  might, 
otherwise,  wholly  alarm  the  birds,  or  partly  protect 
them  from  your  shot.  Let  your  island  be  completed 
a  few  weeks  before  the  autumnal  passage  of  the  birds ; 
and  rU  warrant  that  \h%  first  heavy  gale  and  spring  tide 
will  drive  to  it  some  home-bred  oxbirds,  if  not  curlews. 
These,  provided  they  are  not  driven  away  by  some 
premature  tyro  of  a  gunner,  wiU  bring  down  the  birds 
of  passage  which  migrate  to  the  coast ;  so  that,  with 
the  first  good  tide,  and  very  high  windy  you  may  ex- 
pect to  see — not  one  particle  of  your  island — but 
only  the  rug,  or  carpet,  as  it  were,  which  is  formed 
by  the  innumerable  birds  that  cover  it. 

Having  now  dismissed  all  instructions  for  sea-coast 
shooting  I  shall  reprint  two  olia  podrida  articles  that 
I  presented  to  the  old  Sporting  Magazitie,  as  they 
chiefly  relate  to  this  subject ;  and  also  contain  other 
matter  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers 
in  general.  So  now  for  the  journeymen-authors'  job 
of  some  paste  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve my  pen* 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  COAST-GUNNING  OF  THE 
PAST  SEASON  IN  1840,  AND  BEGINNING  OF  1841. 

Notwithgtending  the  intense  severity  of  the  weather,  this  last 
season  was  not  to  be  named  with  that  ci  1837  and  1838,  though  at 
the  fall  of  the  year  there  were  so  many  wildfowl  (chiefly  wigeon) 
that  the  punters  anticipated  a  most  prosperous  winter ;  indeed,  the 
birds  appeared  weeks  before  the  usual  time,  hundreds  having  been 
seen,  and  many  shot,  before  the  second  week  in  October. — Here 
I  was  thrown  out  completely,  by  being  engaged,  inland,  building  a 
light  punt  on  the  plan  and  at  the  express  wish  of  Buckle,  who 
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would  have  it  constructed  for  the  use  of  paddles,  for  which,  he 
said,  I  should  discard  all  my  other  gunning  gear.  I  told  him  it 
would  never  answer  for  two  persons ;  and,  to  prove  that  I  was 
right,  I  need  only  observe  that,  on  fair  trial,  I  found  it  was  so 
crank,  and  drew  so  much  water,  as  to  be  useless  and  absolutely 
dangerous.  I  name  this  as  a  warning  to  all  amateurs  never  to 
trust  themselves  in  a  punt  so  narrow  as  to  admit  of  paddling, 
which  is  a  most  helpless  and  inefficient  means  of  propelling  a  punt ; 
and  therefore  only  fit  for  a  small  pond,  or  a  dead  calm  on  the 
coast ;  and,  after  all,  makes  more  show  to  the  birds  than  either 
sculling  or  "  setting,"  when  under  cover  of  the  punt's  beam.  As  a 
proof  of  this  I  need  only  observe,  that  one  fine  day  I  watched 
Buckle  (who  is  perhaps  the  best  paddler  living),  and  I  could  see 
his  two  large  hands  working  on  each  side  like  two  shoulders  of 
mutton,  and  all  the  geese  repeatedly  flying  up  from  him  at  above 
300  yards.  And  Read  afterwards  "  set "  me  into  the  very  same 
birds  with  my  largest  punt,  which  is  three  times  the  size  of 
Buckle's,  and  we  made  so  good  a  shot  as  to  kill  fifteen,  besides 
cripples  that  went  off  in  the  breakers,  where  we  popped  off  several 
in  safety,  and  where  a  little  paddling  punt,  laden  with  two  persons, 
would  have  been  swamped  in  a  few  minutes. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  (to  which  I  have  had  recourse, 
en  passant,  as  a  useful  hint),  we  will  proceed  to  further  observa- 
tions on  the  last  season's  gunning.  The  birds  continued  in  tolerable 
quantity  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  wild  fowl  were 
driven  to  the  fresh  waters,  and  but  little  remained  except  the 
waders, — viz.  plover,  knots,  god  wits,  &c.  In  November  we  had  the 
most  terrific  hurricanes  and  the  most  awful  floods  in  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  insomuch  that  all  gunning  was  for  some  time 
at  an  end,  and  we  had  enough  to  do  in  saving  property  from 
destruction.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  December  we  had 
some  fine  easterly  winds,  and  for  about  ten  days  some  excellent 
wigeon-shooting ;  though  never  was  there  known  such  a  scarcity 
of  geese.  Soon  after  Christmas,  there  set  in  such  an  intense  frost, 
that  by  the  12th  of  January  our  harbour  was  one  solid  r^ion  of 
salt  ice,  which  in  many  places  was  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness. 
This  frost,  however,  instead  of  being  of  many  weeks'  duration,  and 
bracing  to  the  nerves  ]ike  the  one  in  1838,  was  of  that  chilling 
kind  as  almost  to  paralyse  one's  limbs,  and  so  instantaneous  in  its 
effect  that  birds  were  no  sooner  laid  in  the  punt  than  the  blood 
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which  flowed  from  them  became  like  little  panes  of  red  glafi8« 
There  was,  almost  every  morning  at  daylight,  a  deadly  cold  white 
hoar,  which  in  a  few  weeks  changed  to  wind  and  rain,  and  then 
returned  again  to  weather  congenial  only  to  seals  or  white  bears. 
Whether  the  wild  fowl  were  driven  further  to  the  south-west  from 
finding  it  too  cold  to  settle  on  our  coast,  or  whether  they  kept  at 
sea  to  avoid  starvation  in  our  frozen  harbours,  and  the  constant 
annoyance  (outside)  of  floating  cadgers  from  Southampton,  I  can- 
not say ;'  but  this  I  can  safely  assert,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  orations  and  puffs  in  the  papers  about  the  miraculous  quantity 
of  northern  birds,  there  was  not  a  third  part  of  the  smaller  wild-> 
fowl,  nor  a  tenth  part  of  the  geese  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  that 
we  had  in  the  year  1838 ;  and  as  for  swans,  I  never  saw  but  two 
the  whole  winter,  and  these  were  passing  over  on  Aeir  migration, 
and  continuing  their  route  to  sea  beyond  the  reach  of  my  tele- 
scope. 

In  the  month  of  February,  when  the  weather  became  less  severe, 
I  bad  some  excellent  sport  with  the  geese ;  though,  notwithstand- 
ing I  had  improved  in  gunnery,  in  gear,  and  in  everything  at  least 
two-fold  since  the  year  1838,  yet  my  geese  this  season  (from  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  birds)  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
half  of  what  I  killed  in  1838,  while  the  hardships  we  had  to  en- 
counter that  year,  although  severe,  were  not  to  be  named  with 
those  of  1841.  As  a  proof  that  the  falling  off  in  the  number  slain 
did  not  arise  from  bad  shooting,  I  must  take  leave  to  become  so  far 
the  egotist  as  to  say,  that,  in  a  campaign  of  eight  weeks  and  four 
days,  I  fired  but  two  blank  shots,  and  having  brought  home  595 
birds;  whereas,  in  1837  and  1838,  I  fired  many  blank  shots,  and 
yet  my  list  was  777. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  finale  of  the  season,  which  is  the 
brent-geese  shooting  in  March,  when  the  other  wildfowl  usually 
take  their  departure,  the  hens  generally  leaving  about  a  fortnight 
before  the  cocks.  The  main  body  of  the  geese  were  seldom  used 
to  leave  the  Western  Channel  tiU  late  in  March ;  and,  as  there 
was  then  scarcely  a  wigeon  to  be  seen,  the  gunners  betook  them- 
selves to  oyster-dredging,  eel-picking,  and  preparing  their  gear 
for  the  summer's  fishing.  The  geese,  therefore,  at  this  time  re- 
mained unmolested,  and  sometimes  became  easier  of  access  than  in 
winter.  I  can  remember  having  capital  sport  so  late  as  when 
people  laughed  at  me  for  going  out,  and  when  by  the  way  these 
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birds  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  table^  nve  aod 
except  a  few  sickly  birds  that  herd  in  small  lots,  and  which  we  call 
"  pensioners." 

In  March,  1841, 1  ran  down  from  town  on  pupose  to  try  my 
success ;  but  the  whole  line  of  coast  for  twelve  miles  was  lined 
with  a  ragged  army  of  periwinklersy  who  were  scrambling  away 
from  morning  till  night  (except  just  at  high  water)  to  pick 
'<  wrinkles,"  as  they  call  them,  for  wholesale  vessels  that  come 
round  for  the  London  trade.  The  '^  Captains "  pay  2s.  a  bushel 
for  as  many  as  can  be  brought  by  the  poor  natives  and  their 
families.  Their  usual  freight  is  from  100  to  150  bushels.  For- 
merly one  man  has  been  known  to  get  14  bushels  in  a  tide  :  now 
a  single  bushel  in  two  tides  is  about  the  average  of  what  one  person 
can  pick  up :  so  that,  instead  of  the  vessels  being  quickly  loaded 
and  got  rid  of,  the  masters  of  them  are  obliged  to  "  hdld  on "  till 
they  have  annihilated  all  the  shooting  by  keeping  every  goose  away 
from  the  shore.  The  sport  of  brent-geese  shooting  in  March  is 
now,  therefore,  at  a  lamentable  discount. 

Here  ends  a  correct  epitome  of  the  past  season's  shooting,  which 
I  have  carefully  extracted  from  the  pages  of  my  private  journal ; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  bad  conclusion,  I  will  wind  up  my  report 
with  a  glorious  performance  of  Eley's  cartridges,  with  which  I  have 
been  shooting. 


Trial  of  ELErt  Cartridges,   off  Keyhavsn,  on  the  15th 
OF  March,  1841. 

Target,  14  open  sheets  of  thickest  brown  paper  (taking  12  sheets 
for  substance,  and  putting  a  clean  sheet  before  and  behind  for  each 
shot)  nailed  to  an  elm  board.  Size  of  each  sheet  2  feet  9  inches 
by  2  feet  1  inch.  Charge  of  powder  (called  my  '*  sea-gun  "  powder 
by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Harvey)  2^  ounces.  Weight  of  gun  (a 
double  barrel)  193  lbs. ;  gauge  1^  inch ;  length  8  feet  3  inches. 
Only  one  barrel  fired,  and  the  schedule  taken  from  the  average  of 
3  rounds* 

Distance,  110  yards. 

In  First  Sheet.       Through  Fourteenth  Sheet. 
12^  oz.  Car.  of  SSG    -     29     -    29,  and  also  through  board. 
Ditto  AA        -  -     54     -    54,  and  into  board. 
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In  Tint  Sheet     Through  Fourteenth  Sheet 
Ditto  B  -        78        -        -        68* 

Ditto  No.  1.         -        96        -        -        90t 
12oz.  No.3.        -      122        -        -        77 
Ditto  No.  6.         -      162        -        -        14 

Trial  concluded  with  firing  both  barrels  together  at  3  sheets, 
cut  into  6  half.sheets,  and  spread  longitudinally  ;  one  barrel  being 
loaded  with  No.  1.,  and  the  other  with  No.  3.  In  centre  92,  and 
in  fiank  sheets  102  ;  making  in  all  194  :  and  stronger  through  the 
paper  than  when  only  one  barrel  had  to  contend  with  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  against  the  smaller  sized  shot. 

N.  B.  No  "  balling  5"  and  every  cartridge  seemed  to  be  depended 
on  at  all  distances. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  COAST-GUNNING  OF  THE 
BAD  SEASONS,  1841  AND  1842 ;  AND  REPORT  ON 
THE  NEW  SPRING  MUSKET. 

The  wild-fowl  shooting  in  the  Western  Channel  (off  Lymington, 
&C.),  has  this  last  season  been  the  worst  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  coast-gunner ;  and  such  has  been  the  scarcity  of  plover, 
godwits,  curlews,  and  even  oxbirds,  that  the  poor  punters  have  got 
nothing  to  repay  them  for  their  outfit.  In  the  second  week  of 
January  there  came  an  easterly  wind,  with  a  little  frost,  which 
brought  down  a  few  birds,  and  a  great  many  shooters,  who,  being 
constantly  afloat,  and  firing  at  all  distances,  soon  drove  them  out 
of  the  Western  Channel.  The  wigeon  and  ducks  took  refuge 
tinder  the  cliffs  near  Becton  and  Hordle,  where  no  one  could  ven- 
ture in  a  punt,  and  the  geese  lefl  the  country  altogether,  and  took 
up  their  quarters  in  Poole  harbour,  where  there  are  two  inacces- 
sible tracts  of  ooze  called  the  " Willats"  and  "White  Ground,'* 


*  These  cartridges  were  rather  over  weight,  or  I  think  would 
have  gone  all  through. 

f  My  award,  as  a  general  cartridge,  is  in  favour  of  No.  1., 
which  confirms  what  I  said  and  published  more  than  three  years 
ago.  The  ds  and  6s  are  also  excellent;  and  even  superior  for 
easy  distances. 

II  4 
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and  which  they  took  care  to  leaye  for  the  open  sea^  at  the  back  of 
a  bar  called  "  the  Hook,"  long  before  the  tide  had  flowed  within 
the  longest  gun-shot ;  so  that  the  Poole  men  have  done  nothing 
this  winter.  Indeed,  I  have  not  heard  of  one  good  shot  being 
made  this  season  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Hants  and  Dorset 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  see  the  regular  annual  pufis  in 
the  papers  about  the  quantity  of  wildfowl ;  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  written  either  by  some  city  gent  who  takes  a  trip  in  a  steamer, 
and  mistakes  gulls  and  shags  for  wigeon  and  geese ;  or  else  by 
some  gun-makers,  innkeepers,  and  watermen,  who  wish  to  catch  a 
few  customers  for  the  winter,  and  who,  by  way  of  corroboration, 
refer  you  to  a  view  of  certain  shops  which  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  wildfowl,  that  are  imported  from  abroad  to  Leadenhall  Market, 
somewhat  in  the  condition  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  though  to  all 
outward  appearance  in  fine  feather,  and  even  free  from  being 
highly-scented  till  brought  into  a  warm  place ;  like  many  of  the 
shell-fish  that  are  cried  about  town  as  "  new  lobsters,"  after  an 
ablution  under  a  pump,  which  renders  them  free  from  smeU  till 
the  vendor  has  "  got  shot  of  his  cargo." 

In  short,  the  gunning  season  of  1841  and  beginning  of  1842  has 
(like  the  game  season  in  many  parts)  proved  so  bad  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  entry  in  the  Sportsman's  Calendar ;  and  the  only  cir- 
cumstance that  compensated  me  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  my  best 
gear  during  the  late  hoar-frosty,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  miser- 
ably wet  and  boisterous  winter,  was  a  thorough  trial,  as  a  "  cripple- 
stopper,'^  of  the  new  musket  that  I  have  proposed  for  the  use  of 
her  Majesty's  service,  and  which  has  been  most  accurately  described 
in  the  United  Service  Gazette.  This  gun  toithout  a  lock  is  the 
patent  of  Wilkinson  in  Fall  Mall,  and  (after  some  improvements 
that  I  suggested,  and  with  an  alteration  from  the  never-to^- 
depended'On  copper-ca/7«  to  Westley  Richards's  hermetically  sealed 
primer)  has  neither  missed  fire  nor  hung  fire  during  the  whole 
winter's  campaign,  though  frequently  left  out  uncovered  all  night, 
under  a  pour  of  rain,  by  way  of  severe  experiment  Let  the 
furbishers  of  the  Tower  produce  any  arm  yet  invented  that  will 
stand  actual  service  like  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  simple  for 
the  awkward  recruit,  and  20  per  cent,  cheaper  to  Government. 

As  I  wound  up  my  report  of  last  year  with  a  trial  of  Eley's  ad* 
mirable  cfay-cartridges,  it  will  be  all  in  good  order  to  conclude  this 
one  of  the  present  year  with  an  experiment  that  I  have  made  for 
wi^Af -cartridges. 
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Twenty  open  sheets  of  thickest  brown  paper ;  distance  seventy- 
five  yards. 

Sixteen  ounces  of  No.  1.  shot,  with  an  equal  measure  (which  in 
weight  is  two  ounces)-  of  cannon  powder :  in  first  sheet,  86  pellets ; 
through  twentieth  sheet,  66  pellets. 

Only  twelve  ounces  of  No.  3.  shot,  with  two  ounces  of  powder ; 
in  first  sheet,  118  pellets  ;  through  twentieth  sheet,  42  pellets. 

The  same  loading  (of  No.  3.),  and  both  barrels  fired  together : 
in  first  sheet,  163  peUets ;  through  twentieth  sheet,  72  pellets. 

This  convinced  me  that  twelve  ounces  of  No.  3.,  with  more  pow- 
der than  shot,  is  the  best  charge  for  night  shooting,  and  particu- 
larly if  both  barrels  be  fired  together ;  because  with  this  light  load 
of  shot  there  is  no  very  great  recoil  to  make  the  gun  fiy  up,  and 
the  interstices  are  so  well  filled  in,  by  means  of  combining  the  two 
discharges,  and  by  the  increased  number  of  the  shot,  that  not  a 
bird  can  escape  when  a  small  company  is  before  the  gun  ;  and  the 
extra  charge  of  powder  gives  a  force  to  No.  3.  (which  has  1620 
grains  in  twelve  ounces)  nearly  equal  to  that  of  No.  1.  (which  has 
only  1312  grains  in  sixteen  ounces),  making  a  balance  in  each 
barrel  of  308  pellets  in  the  shooter's  favour,  and  considerably  re- 
ducing the  recoil  of  the  gun. 

N.  B.  When  saying  "  night-car^m^e*,"  I  mean  loose  shot  done 
up  in  light  cartridge-paper  for  the  convenience  of  loading,  as  no 
one  would  think  of  Eley  ctt  night,  unless  in  a  bright  moon,  and 
when  the  tide  would  not  allow  water  enough  to  get  near  the 
birds. 

%*  "In  order  to  describe  the  'spring  musket,'  we  think  it 
proper  to  present  our  readers  with  the  paragraph  to  which  the 
Ck>lonel  alludes  from  the  United  Service  Gazette" — Ed,  of  Sports 
ing  Magazine, 

"New  Musket  for  the  Service. — The  musket  that  Colonel 
Hawker  has  suggested  to  the  Ordnance  (subjected  to  a  severe  trial, 
which  has  been  begun,  and  will  continue  through  the  winter 
months)  is  the  most  simple  and  the  most  waterproof  that  has  yet 
been  in  use.  He  has  availed  himself  of  that  clever  invention, 
called  the  patent  spring-musket  (without  a  lock)  of  Wilkinson, 
and  shortened  the  communication,  by  doing  away  with  the  chim* 
ney,  and  cutting  deeper  the  concave  under  the  stock ;  so  that  the 
stud  of  the  nipple  now  screws  directly  into  the  under  part  of  the 
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barrel ;  and»  bj  taking  Westley  Bicbards's  bermeticaUj  sealed 
primer,  he  gets  rid  also  of  the  distance  which  is  taken  up  in  firing 
down  the  orifice  of  a  copper-cap  nipple.  The  great  advantages  of 
these  combinations  are,  that  the  detonating  flame  fires  directly  into 
the  body  of  the  charge,  so  that  the  soldier  may  use  (and  even  with- 
out biting  off  the  end  of  his  cartridge)  the  coarsest  cannon  powder, 
which  stands  all  weathers,  and  whicfa^  Colonel  Hawker  haa  proved, 
shoots  much  stronger,  and  keepa  its  strength  much  longer  than  fine 
powder.  The  Colonel  has  added  to  the  stock  of  the  musket,  now 
on  trial,  a  little  knob  of  wood,  merely  put  on  with  one  screw,  and 
similar  to  a  pistol-grip,  which  gives  great  steadiness  in  firing,  and 
a  firm  hold  for  the  soldier  if  an  enemy  were  attempting  to  disarm 
hiuL  Should  this  musket  be  adopted,  the  motion  of  'support 
arms '  would  require  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  '  slope  arms,' 
there  being  no  cock  or  hammer  to  it.  But  this  would  be  an  ad* 
vantage  rather  than  an  objection,  as  one  motion  less  would  be 
called  for,  thus  saving  the  jackets  of  the  men  from  being  soiled  by 
damp  hands,  or  whitened  by  pipeclayed  gloves." 


MISERABLE  STATE  OF  GUNNING  ON  THE 
HAMPSHIRE  COAST  FROM  1842  UP  TO 
MARCH,  1844. 

The  birds,  till  within  these  fewyears,  daily  frequented 
the  Western  Channel,  which  divides  the  Isle  of  Wight 
firom  the  Hampshire  coast,  where,  in  a  dead  calm,  a 
punt  might  safely  venture  for  a  mile  or  two  from 
land.  Here,  by  sculling  off  so  as  to  meet  them  while 
dropping  down  half  asleep,  on  the  ebb  tide,  I  have 
made  some  glorious  shots.  At  night,  the  wigeon 
always  came  in  to  feed  on  the  mud,  either  by  drifting 
up  the  Western  Channel,  or,  if  the  tide  happened  to 
be  ebbing  about  dusk,  and  was  therefore  against  them, 
by  flying  over  the  beach;  and,  if  lowered  by  a 
contrary  wind,  against  which  they  could  not  fly  high, 
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keeping  all  the  land-scouts,  with  their  shore-guns,  in 
one  continual  fire. 

But  for  the  last  three  years,  the  very  few  wigeon 
and  ducks  that  appeared  have  made  their  day-haunt 
in  the  nudn  sea,  where,  even  in  a  '^  looking-glass- 
calm,"  there  is  always  too  much  roll,  or  swell,  to  admit 
well  of  levelling  a  stanchion ;  and  where,  although 
to  all  appearance  they  blacken  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  yet,  when  you  come  pretty  near  to  them,  you 
find  that  they  are  all  dispersed  like  fieldfares  in  a 
meadow,  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  danger  of  being 
in  a  punt  outside  the  beach,  if  there  should  spring  up 
a  breeze.  And  here  by  the  way,  let  me  observe  that 
I  had  rather  fall  in  with  ten  birds  sitting  well  together, 
than  ten  thousand  dispersed ;  because  with  the  one 
chance  you  can  go  "  end  on,"  and  cut  up  the  whole 
company;  while  with  the  other,  you  have  spies  that 
see  the  broadside  of  your  punt  and  call  up  all  the 
rest.  And  even  if  they  were  easy  of  access,  you  may 
perhaps  not  get  above  three  or  four  birds  in  the  stripe 
of  your  shot.  Nothing,  therefore,  betrays  green- 
hom-ism  more  than  expecting  to  make  a  shot  imder  the 
latter  circumstance ;  and,  therefore,  let  the  lookers  on 
cease  to  find  fault  when  they  hear  the  thunder  of  a 
stanchion,  and  yet  see  but  a  few  birds  stopped  out  of 
a  heavy  company.  At  night,  these  birds  have  now 
the  cunning  to  rise  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  fly 
for  many  miles  inland;  having  been  almost  banished 
from  the  oozes  by  the  use  of  those  detestable  launching, 
punts. 

The  scarcity  of  birds  on  the  Hampshire  coast, 
within  these  last  three  years,  and  the  all  but  farewell 
to  gunning  in  this  once  magnificent  country,  has  been 
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a  somewhat  providential  anticipation  of  events  relating 
to  gunners.     Poor  Daniel  Payne  of  Itchen  Ferry  (the 
annoyance  of  us   all)  who  lived  only  by  means  of 
risking  his  life  for  other  people's  cripples,  and  blowing 
slugs  from  his  blunderbus  into  the  geese,  in  hollow 
seas  where  no  other  man  would  follow  them,  was 
drowned  in  Park  Hole,  to  the  east  of  Lymington,  in 
1842  ;  and  the  machine  that  he  called  his  gun  was 
picked  up  off  Leap,  by  an  Itchen  ferryman,  in  March 
1844.     But  Singer,  Buckle,  Read,  and  the  humble 
author  have,  thank  God,  lived  to  see  out  gunning 
before  gunning  could  live  to  see  out  them.     For,  as 
"  Admiral "  Buckle  justly  observed,  "  there'll  never  be 
no  more  gunning  at  all  now,  sir,  without  there's  a 
frost  where  a  dog  hardly  dare  show  his  nose."    He' s 
quite  right ;  we  must  have  the  water-jug  freezing  by 
the  bed-side  before  any  more  good  shooting  can  be 
had  on  the  Hampshire  coast ;  for  even  those  easterly 
winds  before  Micliaelmas — the  best  of  aU  times  for  coast- 
shooting^  unless  there  be  a  hard  winter  —  have  for 
these  last  three  years  failed  to  bring  down  the  knots, 
plovers,  godwits,  teal,  and  other  birds  as  formerly, 
insomuch  that  instead  of  a  good  gunner  getting  his 
200  couple,  omnium  gatherum,  before  old  Michaelmas- 
day,  not  a  man  on  our  coast  has  been  able  to  kill  as 
many  birds  as  would  have  amounted  to  one  of  the 
good  shots  that  we  used  to  make  a  few  years  ago.  We 
may  now  all  quote  from  Buckle's  oration  of  1838, 
and  say  that  "  it's  all  up  with  gunning  now."     And 
my  private  memorandum  for  Christmas  1843,  may  be 
pretty  well  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  winter  in  that 
year,  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  the  beginning  of 
1844,  —  viz.    "  Weather-cock  with   head  where  tail 
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ought  to  be — dark,  damp,  rotten,  cut-throat-looking 
weather,  —  flowers  blowing,  —  blue-bottles  buzzing,  — 
doctors  galloping  in  every  direction  —  morning  con- 
certs of  blackbirds  and  thrushes, — armistice  from  guns 
and  shooting, — ^poor  punters  driven  to  oyster-dredging, 
eel-picking,  periwinkling,  day-labour,  or  beggary !  — 
not  even  the  pop-off  of  a  Milford  snob  (save  at  a 
mark  for  cheese  or  hog)  to  be  heard  at  Christmas, 
among  aU  that  unrivalled  garrison  of  tit-shooters." 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

FROSTS. 

Many  young,  and  some  old,  sportsmen  fancy  that, 
when  a  sharp  white  frost  suddenly  nips  up  every 
thing  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  it  is  the 
beginning  of  hard  and  healthy  weather  for  gunning. 
It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  some  one  should  set 
them  right,  as  to  this  erroneous  opinion,  particularly 
after  the  cockney  articles  that  are  frequently  put  into 
newspapers  about  the  approach  of  a  hard  winter.  Let 
the  sportsman,  whenever  he  sees  the  white  hoar, 
regard  it  not  as  a  sign  of  pleasant  bracing  weather, 
but  as  a  warning  for  wind  and  rain  —  ay,  and 
often  of  even  hurricanes  and  ship-wrecks.  The 
sharper  and  more  rapidly  a  white  frost  freezes,  the 
sooner  does  it  turn  to  wet,  and  geiierally  boisterous, 
weather.  We  frequently  see  a  pond  frozen  up  in  one 
night  with  ice  so  thick  as  to  supply  a  whole  convoy 
of  <5arts  for  ice-houses,  the  next  morning ;  and  before 
evening  on  the  same  day,  we  have  a  drenching  deluge 
of  rain  from  the  southwest ;  and  perhaps  in  a  day  or 
two  after,  we  read  of  floods,  hurricanes,  and  disasters 
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at  sea.  Nothing  can  more  betray  ignorance  of 
weather  than  to  consider  a  white  frost  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  hard  and  healthy  winter.  A  genuine 
good  frost  invariably  begins  widi  a  moderate  degree 
of  cold,  and  a  thin  coat  of  ice  ;  and,  from  that,  gra- 
dually increases  till  all  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  north- 
ern climate.  Nothing  can  be  more  healthy,  or  more 
seasonable,  than  this,  provided  it  sets  in  before  the 
new  year  be  too  far  advanced.  But  the  white  frost  is 
merely  a  frozen  fog  that  usually  ends  with  rain,  in 
one,  three,  or  five  days,  and  causes  more  illness  than 
any  other  weather.  It  depresses  the  spirits— para- 
lyses the  limbs,  and  I  have  heard  the  hardiest  of 
sailors  and  gunners  say,  is  the  only  weather  in  which 
they  feel  really  chilled  by  the  cold.  Yet,  after  all, 
except  to  doctors  and  undertakers,  it  does  no  good ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  gunning. 
I  have  observed  for  thirty  years,  that  the  more  white 
frosts  we  have,  the  fewer  wild  fowl  arrive  on  our 
coast.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  westerly 
winds  that  invariably  follow  this  deceitful  weather. 
Let  the  Londoners,  therefore,  learn  a  little  from  the 
sailors  and  gunners,  and  no  longer  be  led  into  the 
prognostication  of  a  hard  winter  because  the  ponds  in 
the  parks  are  frozen,  and  the  sun  shines  gaUy  at 
mid-day.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  see  the 
white  powder^  or  atmospheric  arsenic^  on  their  house- 
tops, to  take  warning  that,  ere  long,  their  surtouts  and 
umbrellas  will  be  in  general  requisition. 

As  some  proof  that  the  foregoing  observations  are 
correct,  I  should  state  that,  during  the  last  winter, 
1843,  and  beginning  of  1844,  we  have  had  more 
white  frosts  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  than  in  any 
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preceding  season  that  I  can  remember  ;  and  never 
liave  I  seen  so  much  sickness,  or  so  miserable  a  scar- 
city  of  wildfowL 

The  nick-names  for  this  deceitful  weather,  though 
somewhat  ridiculous,  are  by  no  means  ill  applied.  In 
the  Norfolk  marshes  the  fen-men  caU  it  a  "  nasty 
water  frost,"  because  it  is  the  fore-runner  of  wet 
weather.  Other  slang  names  among  gunners  are  a 
"  nipping  sniveller,"  an  "  apothecary's,"  or  an  "  un- 
dertaker's," frost,  from  the  innumerable  colds  and 
illness  which  thiskindof  frost,  with  the  subsequent  rain, 
occasions ;  an  "  arsenic  "  frost,  because  it  is  white  and 
poisonous  to  the  constitution  ;  and  a  "  fool's  "  frost, 
because  inexperienced  people,  from  seeing  ice  an  inch 
and  more  in  thickness,  and  then  a  sunshiny  day, 
fancy  that  there  has  set  in  a  fine  healthy  winter.  But, 
as  before  observed,  the  sharper  a  white  frost  freezes, 
the  more  certain  it  is  not  to  last. 

There  is  another  kind  of  frost  which  powders  the 
trees,  and,  instead  of  melting  off,  turns  to  icicles  that 
remain  sH  day,  and  is,  by  some  old  gunners,  called  a 
"  powder  frost."  The  effect  of  this  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other,  as  it  generally  brings  on  a 
hard  and  healthy  winter ;  and  if  not  later  than  three 
weeks  after  Christmas,  causes  a  large  migration  of 
northern  wildfowl. 


GUNNEES'  TIDE-TABLE. 

In  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  constantly  referring 
to  Old  Moore,  my  plan  is  to  go  to  him  only  at  each 
quarter  of  the  moon,  and  fill  in  a  tide-table,  as  here 
shown.     This,  for  the  quarter,  saves  about  an  hour  in 
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time,  of  which  every  one  should  be  tenacious,  unless 
content  to  live  and  die  like  a  dog. 


Water  in  Western  Channel. 


1844.  Jan 

High. 

Low. 

Friday, 

19th 

New  Moon    10 

4  o'clock. 

Saturday, 

20th 

- 

^before  11 

-    ^  before  5 

[Sunday, 

2l8t 

- 

i    past  11 

-    i    past  5]  "Diesnon." 

Monday, 

22d 

- 

I    past  12 

.    i   past   6 

Tuesday, 

23d 

- 

1 

-        7 

Wednesday, 

,  24th 

- 

^before    2 

•    :^  before  8 

Thursday, 

26th 

- 

i    past    2 

-    ^    past  8 

Friday, 

26th 

- 

I    past     3 

-    I    past  9 

Saturday, 

27th,  First  Quabteb  4 

10 

Although  calculations  in  this  easy  way  will  only 
come  to  a  nicety  when  the  quarter  occupies  eight 
days,  yet  they  will  be  quite  near  enough  to  direct  a 
gunner  in  his  tides  for  wildfowl.  He  has  only  to 
choose  any  quarter,  and  fill  in  his  tide-table  J  of  an 
hour  later  every  day. 

N.  B.  There  is  a  second  high  tide  that  comes  dotvn^ 
and  again  floods  the  oozes  in  the  Western  Channel 
about  two  hours  after  the  high  water  above  shown. 
But  both  tides  are  of  course  sometimes  retarded  or 
expedited  by  the  wind  and  weather. 
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WILDFOWL  ARTILLERY. 


CAKRIAGE  FOR  USING  A  STANCHION-GUN 
ON  LAND. 

Before  we  cross  the  Channel,  for  France,  we  wiU  now 
look  at  the  artillery. 

A  stanchion-gun  may  be  fired  from  a  carriage,  that 
can  be  wheeled  over  land ;  which  is  much  lighter  than 
a  common-loaded  barrow.  But,  with  this  contrivance, 
the  person  firing  the  gun  must  sit  on  the  carriage  and 
rest  his  feet  on  the  strap,  so  as  to  ^ro  back  with  it^ 
otherwise  he  would,  by  going  directly  behind  it,  stand 
a  chance  of  being  knocked  down ;  or,  at  all  events, 
of  getting  his  shins  broken. 

Having  contrived  one,  which  answers  well,  I  here 
give  a  representation  of  it,  with  directions  for  its 
management. 

DIRECTIONS. 

A  barrel  made  with  trunnions,  or  a  spring  swivel,  is  best ;  as  with 
this  the  copper  is  no  longer  required. 

N.  B.  Block  to  be  22  inches  wide ;  iron  round  the  top  of  the  hole ; 
and  the  stanchion  to  go  through  the  axle-tree  below. 

Keep  the  hole  well  oiled,  to  prevent  rust ;  and  for  the  facility  of 
turning,  or  lifting  out  the  gun. 

The  ramrod,  &c.,  may  go  on  the  carriage. 

Your  shoulder  and  cheek  should  be  kept  just  clear  of  the  stock. 

N.B.  Mr.  Bemey's  spring  would  be  the  very  thing  for  my  ar- 
tillery. 
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EXPLANATION. 

A  A,  Bands  of  copper. 

B,  Plate  of  ditto  to  strengthen  gun  stock. 

C  C,  Handles  to  wheel  carriage. 

D,  Cord  that  goes  over  stock  to  elevate  muzzle  of  gun,  while 
wheeling  carriage. 

E,  Leather  strap  to  support  feet. 

F,  Splinter-bar  to  carry  a  hurdle,  bushes,  or  any  thing  to  mask 
shooter  and  apparatus,  when  approaching  birds. 

(To  do  which  he  must  unhook  the  cord,  and  let  the  gim  rest  on 
the  bar ;  then  fix  his  ambush,  and  crawl  along,  pushing  all  before 
him  till  he  is  near  enough  to  get  into  his  seat  and  fire.) 


INVISIBLE  APPROACH. 

We  have  all  been  asleep  about  one  invention  —  and 
that  is  the  means  of  approaching  wild  birds  in  an  open 
plain,  or  on  a  pond  which  affords  no  ambush.  The 
old  stalking  horse  was  almost  the  only  remedy  for 
this,  till  I  brought  out  the  "  wildfowl  artillery ; "  and, 
with  either  of  these,  if  birds  only  fly  romid  to  recon- 
noitre^ you  are  exposed,  and  there  is  an  end  of  your 
sport.  But,  at  last,  thanks  to  this  wonderful  "  march 
of  intellect,"  I  have  had  the  brains  to  contrive,  what  I 
was  a  "  flat "  for  not  thinking  of  many  years  before — 
an  invisible  approach,  over  which  birds  may  repeat  their 
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flight,  like  swallows  or  bats,  and  be  as  wise  at  last  as 
they  were  at  first.  It  is  simply  a  little  frame,  on 
wheels,  made  of  good  and  well  seasoned  ash,  and 
thereon  placed  a  moderate  sized  stanchion-gun;  the 
recoil  of  which  is  taken  by  a  long  rope-breeching, 
that  closes  a  spiral  spring,  in  order  to  ease  the  frame, 
and  thereby  enable  you  to  have  it  light.  You  have 
only  to  lash  down  the  but  of  the  gun,  so  as  to  elevate 
the  muzzle,  and  the  machine  may  be  wheeled  about 
like  a  barrow,  or  "  towed  "  behind  any  kind  of 
vehicle. 

To  approach  birds — lean  with  your  chest  and  el- 
bows on  the  sacking,  and  go  on  your  knees,  having, 
of  course,  knee-caps  or  water-boots,  till  you  get 
within  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  your  fowl : 
then  crawl  into  your  shell,  so  far  as  to  leave  out  only 
jonr  feet ;  and  work  on  with  them.  But,  as  this  is 
rather  harder  labour,  you  may  leave  it  till  absolutely 
necessary.  Be  careful  to  approach  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible for  the  last  fifty  yards ;  and,  if  you  see  birds 
looking  up  wild,  lie  quiet,  and  wait  till  their  heads  are 
down  again,  before  you  move  on. 

This  machine  may  be  covered  with  boughs,  &c.,  or 
masked  in  ifront,  with  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  deer,  or 
what  you  please ;  and  the  birds  will  then  let  you  ap- 
proach them  as  well  as  if  you  were  some  harmless  quad- 
ruped. (I  would  allow  the  critic  to  say  — "  an  ass" 
— if  the  thing  had  not  answered  most  admirably  ;  as 
many  people  who  have  seen  it  can  prove.)  This  in- 
vention being  difficult  to  explain,  and  the  subject  a 
dull  one  to  write  on,  I  will  now  give  three  views  of 
it,  which  were  taken  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Varley,  with  is 
admirable  invention,  the  patent  "  graphic  telescope." 
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I  have  added  a  little  "  approach,"  or  Bimam  wheel- 
barrow, — ormarch-of-intellect  machine, — or  whatever 
we  are  to  call  it — (the  dods  call  it  the  "  nwisable 
prodch  ")  — for  the  use  of  small  guns.  This  was  tried 
by  a  gamekeeper,  at  some  leverets  feeding,  which,  on 
seeing  him,  always  ran  into  covert,  three  gunshots  oflF. 
But  when  he  advanced  in  this  machine,  he  killed  some 
with  the  greatest  ease.  I  have  withheld  putting  the 
boughs  or  covering  on  this,  in  order  to  show  the 
wheelwright  how  to  make  it.  The  expense  of  my  little 
one  was  about  twelve  shillings  ;  so  that  I  dare  say  even 
a  rogue  would  make  one  for  a  guinea  or  thirty  shillings. 
The  large  one  is  a  heavier  and  more  expensive  con- 
cern. As  an  ambush  to  wait  in^  it  answers  comfort- 
ably for  all  places,  whether  wet  or  dry.  But  to  ad- 
vance with  it  on  birds,  we,  of  course,  require  tolerably 
good  ground.  Let  me  see  the  man  who  will  invent 
any  thing  to  work  a  stanc A«(?n-gun  over  bad  ground ! 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

The  first  sketch  represents  a  bird's-eje  view,  to  show  the  ma- 
chinery, viz.  — the  spiral  spring,  which  closes  by  the  recoil  of  the 
gun ;  the  painted  canvas,  that  hides  the  fore- wheels ;  and  the  pockets 
convenient  for  stowing  ramrods,  &c. — Q.  Why  is  the  spring  not  in 
the  centre  ?  A.  Because,  if  it  was,  that  breadth  which  would  cor- 
respond with  the  space  occupied  by  the  shooter,  would  give  an  un- 
necessary increase  of  size  and  weight  to  the  machine.  The  second 
is  a  foreshortened  view  of  the  apparatus,  dressed  up  with  boughs, 
as  it  appears  when  approaching  birds  and  under  mask  of  a  wooded 
back-ground.  The  third  is  a  broadside  view,  with  the  gun  fixed, 
showing  the  rope-breeching,  by  the  pull  of  which,  on  a  sliding  bar 
of  wood,  the  spiral  spring  is  closed :  the  sliding  support,  on  which  the 
gun  rests  firm,  to  whatever  height  you  want  to  fire  a  sitting  shot ; 
and  the  canvas  cover  above,  which,  when  put  on,  conceals  the 
operations  of  the  shooter.  The  small  machine,  near  the  centre  of 
the  plate,  is  for  a  common  shoulder-gun,  which  may  be  rested  on 
the  front  bar,  and  thus  fired,  like  a  nfie. 
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SHOOTING  WILDFOWL  IN  FRANCE. 

On  the  French  coast,  although  they  are  all  great 
shooters,  and  especially  on  a  Sunday !  I  could  never 
meet  with  a  very  small  boat  of  any  kind. 

I  remember  going  to  a  lake,  called  Gattemare, 
about  a  league  from  Barfleur,  which  contained  more 
wildfowl  (chiefly  dunUrds)  than  ever  I  had  before 
seen  together.  They  floated  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure, while  the  canaille  were  firing  at  coots,  &c., 
from  the  banks;  and  the  lake  being  above  a  mile 
long,  and  nearly  half  a  mUe  broad,  these  birds,  aware 
of  their  safety  (like  the  ranks  of  puffins  on  a  cliff), 
remained  indifferent  to  the  noise  of  guns.  Finding 
nothing  could  be  done  with  them,  I,  and  some  friends, 
tempted  the  commissary  of  marine,  by  a  promise  of 
bringing  birds  enough  to  keep  his  family  for  a  week, 
and  giving  him  something  from  AngUterre^  to  exert 
himself  most  zealously  in  getting  a  boat  overland. 
This  having  been  accomplished,  we  started  before 
daylight ;  but  instead  of  finding  a  petit  canot^  as  he 
and  his  gens  d^armes  had  described  it,  we  were 
ushered  into  a  huge  man-of-war's  boat,  that,  in  a  few 
minutes,  put  the  whole  pond  in  motion  with  the  rising 
of  birds,  and  very  soon  after  was  nearly  sending  us  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  leaked. 
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In  spite  of  all,  however,  our  sport,  with  common 
guns,  was  admirably  good,  and  I  have  Kttle  doubt  but 
that,  with  proper  equipment  and  apparatus,  we  might 
have  done  wonders. 

We  afterwards  agreed  for  .the  exclusive  right  of  the 
shooting  there,  and  protected  it,  according  to  the 
custom  of  this  country,  by  an  armed  garde-chassej 
which  part  was  most  ably  performed  by  one  of  the 
commissary's  gens  (TarmeSy  who,  in  addition  to  his 
military  fusee,  had  provided  himself  with  the  terrific 
appendages  of  a  cutlass  and  a  set  of  handcuffs. 

We  found  the  French  peasants  very  intelligent,  and 
useful  to  assist  in  shooting  ;  and,  although  quite  igno- 
rant of  following  birds  on  the  water  (in  comparison 
with  Englishmen),  yet  they  were  pretty  well  up  to 
the  making  of  bastions,  huts,  and  every  other  trick 
for  getting  shots  on,  and  from,  the  shore. 

The  French  coast  is  plentifully  supplied  with  wild- 
fowl ;  which  th^re  are  far  more  easy  of  access  than 
in  our  country.  Taking  from  between  Cherburg  and 
Neville  to  Carentan,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  better 
place  within  the  same  distance,  from  the  south  of 
England,  than  this  would  be,  for  an  enthusiast  in  the 
diversion.  Here  the  birds  are  now  far  more  nu- 
merous than  on  the  coast  of  England  ;  and,  the  very 
few  shots  that  are  worth  taking  with  the  wretched 
guns  and  powder^  which  are  used  by  the  few  people 
who  here  follow  wildfowl,  render  their  sporting  but 
a  trifling  impediment  to  your  enjoying  the  whole  range 
of  country.  (Although  the  powder  is  so  execrably 
bad,  yet  the  French  shot  is  well  manufactured,  and  of 
good  quality.) 

The  only  objection,  however,  after  the  ten  or  twelve 
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hours'  sail,  which  this  would  about  be  from  Lyming- 
ton,  or  Poole,  is,  that  the  isolated  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  preclude 
your  having  any  further  amusement  than  the  constant 
pursuit  of  sport. 

FKENCH    HUT-SHOOTING, 

CALLED 

LA  CHASSE  A  LA  HUTTE. 

As  the  French  hut-shooting  is  the  only  means  by 
which  a  very  bad  shot,  with  a  very  bad  gun,  may  kill 
ducks  while  as  dry  and  as  warm  as  if  by  his  fireside,  I 
made  a  point,  on  a  subsequent  excursion  to  France,  of 
going  up  to  Peronne*,  which  may  be  styled  the  uni- 
versity for  chasseurs  on  this  system,  in  order  to  make 
myself  master  of  it,  and  insert  it  in  the  third  edition, 
under  an  idea  that  its  great  facility,  and  little  incon- 
venience, may  better  suit  the  generality  of  my  readers, 
than  the  more  scientific  plans  of  wildfowl  shooting. 
The  lakes  of  Peronne  are  better  calculated  for  a  lover 
of  comfort  to  shoot  at  his  ease  than  any  place  I  have 
seen.  The  water,  being  a  part  of  the  Somme,  is  not 
quite  stagnant ;  and  is,  in  every  part,  about  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  surrounded,  and  intersected,  by  innu- 
merable islands  and  walls  of  rushes.  The  waters  here 
are  rented  by  difierent  "  huttiers"  (hut-shooters),  who 

*  The  hut  system  is  also  tolerably  understood  near  Calais. 
Monsieur  Huret  I  found  to  be  "  le  plus  fort  huttier  "  there  ;  and, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  he  that  I  met  one  morning  with 
forty-three  wildfowl,  that  he  was  just  bringing  home,  with  his  basket 
of  call-birds,  after  one  night's  sport. 
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get  the  chief  of  their  livelihood  by  supplying  the 
markets  of  Paris,  and  other  towns,  with  wildfowl, 
which  they  shoot,  instead  of  taking  them  by  decoys, 
as  in  our  country.  Though  the  French,  in  some 
places,  are  very  expert  at  catching  birds  (particularly 
on  that  vast  tract  of  wild  sand  between  Crotoi  and 
St.  Valery,  where  I  have  seen  the  whole  mouth  of  the 
Somme  spread  with  nets  and  surrounded  by  lines  of 
horse-hair  nooses),  yet  shooting  from  the  hut  (la  hutte) 
is  the  favourite,  and  most  general,  method  of  getting 
wildfowl  in  France.  The  common  way  of  making  a 
hut  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  some 
pool  or  pond ;  and  then  roof  it  over  with  turf,  so  that 
not  an  opening  remains,  but  one  hole,  into  which 
you  crawl ;  out  of  which  you  fire ;  and  in  front  of 
which  are  fastened,  to  three  separate  pegs  in  the  water, 
two  tame  ducks,  and  a  drake.  The  drake  must  be 
in  the  centre^  and  the  ducks  one  on  each  side  of  him^ 
at  about  five  yards  interval ;  and  the  birds  being  thus 
separated,  will,  frequently,  be  calling  to  each  other; 
and  if  so,  there  will  seldom  pass  a  wild  one,  but  wiU 
come  and  drop  with  them.  You  cannot,  in  general, 
succeed  with  less  than  three  call  birds.  Indeed,  I 
should  recommend  having  never  less  than  six;  and,  if 
you  have  twelve,  or  even  more, — all  the  better. 

The  chief  point,  however,  to  be  attended  to  in 
England,  is  to  get,  if  possible,  some  young  wild- 
ducks  bred  up,  and  pinioned.  Or,  by  way  of  a  make- 
shift, to  select  tame  birds  which  are  the  most  cla- 
morous^ even  if  their  colour  should  not  be  like  the 
wild  ones.  But  in  France  you  have  seldom  any  trouble 
to  do  this,  as  the  ducks  used  in  that  country  are  mostly 
of  the  wild  breed ;  and  three  French  ducks,  like  three 
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Frenchmen,  will  make  about  as  much  noise  as  a  dozen 
English. 

The  Italians,  in  order  to  make  their  call-birds  noisy, 
for  a  "  roccalo,"  bum  out  their  eyes  with  a  hot  needle  ; 
a  practice  at  which  I  am  sure  my  English  readers 
would  shudder ;  though  the  translation  of  what  they 
say  in  Italy  is,  that  "  these  are  the  happiest  birds  in 
the  world ;  always  singing."  (It  may  be  necessary  to 
explain,  that  a  roccalo  is  a  plantation,  and  a  large  silk 
net,  into  which  various  small  birds  are  driven,  as  soon 
as  they  have  collected,  by  a  Signor,  who  is  concealed 
above  the  trees,  in  a  highly  elevated  box,  similar  to  a 
small  pigeon-house.  Out  of  this  he  hurls  down  a 
large  stick  upon  the  birds ;  and  they,  flying  down,  as 
if  to  avoid  a  hawk,  are  all  made  prisoners  in  the  net 
which  is  placed  behind  the  trees.)  But,  to  return  to 
the  huts  of  Peronne :  they  are  very  superior  to  the 
common  ones.  The  way  to  make  them  is  this :  — 
Cut  down  a  large' square  in  the  reeds,  about  eight  feet 
by  four ;  make  a  foundation  of  either  stone,  wood,  or 
brick.  Then  drive  in  six  piles  on  each  side  ;  and  on 
•them  put  six  hoops,  precisely  like  those  to  a  tilted  wag- 
gon. The  foimdation  being  then  formed,  nothing 
remains  but  to  build  up  the  sides  with  turf,  or  what 
else  you  please,  and  thatch  the  roof  and  the  whole  of 
the  inside.  In  front  there  must  be  either  two  or  four 
port  holes  to  fire  through  (each  one  bearing  clear  of 
your  call-birds),  and  at  the  back  a  little  door  to  crawl 
in  at,  which  you  enter  by  a  labyrinth.  This  hut, 
being  built  among  the  high  reeds,  and  afterwards 
strewed  over  with  them,  is  completely  invisible ;  al- 
though as  commodious  inside  as  a  large  covered  cart. 
Here  the  huttier  of  Peronne  goes  regularly  every  night, 
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wet  or  dry,  and  takes  a  great  coat  (if  he  has  one), 
with  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  and  a  sour  apple,  for  his 
supper.  In  front  of  his  hut  are  listened,  to  piles  at 
each  end,  three  separate  ropes  about  twenty  yards 
long.  On  the  centre  one,  he  ties  four  drakes j  and  to 
the  one  on  each  fiank  four  ducks ;  making,  in  all, 
twelve  decoy  birds ;  and  these,  being  (to  use  a  mili- 
tary term)  dressed  in  line,  whatever  bird  he  sees  out 
of  the  ranks,  he  knows  must  be  a  wild  one :  and  as 
the  lake,  in  moderate  weather,  is  like  a  mirror,  the 
night  is  seldom  so  dark  but  that  he  can  see  to  shoot  at 
the  very  short  distance  which  his  miserable  gun,  and 
miserable  powder,  will  kill. 

The  great  man  of  the  huttiers  here  was,  and  perhaps 
still  is,  Monsieur  Desabes.*  To  his  services  I  was 
recommended  by  the  proprietor  of  whom  he  rented 
his  share  of  the  water.  He  informed  me,  that  the 
huttiers  never  allowed  shooting  from  a  boat,  or  at  birds 
on  wing,  through  fear  of  disturbing  the  pond ;  and 
said,  that  his  plan  was  to  take  his  night's  rest,  and 
leave  the  birds  till  a  little  before  daylight;  when  they 
would  be  all  doubled  together;  and  when  a  shot" 
would  do  far  less  mischief  to  the  decoy  than  if  fired 
before  the  birds  had  fed  and  slept.  Sere  he  is  per- 
fectly right.  But  that  if  a  "  grande  compagnie  "  should 
drop,  the  noise  would  awaken  him,  and  he  could  then 
take  his  choice  whether  to  fire  or  not.  After  inspect- 
ing all  his  apparatus  by  day,  he  would  make  me  go 

*  I  may  now  say  "  certainly  is  **  (unless  he  dies  before  this 
edition  is  out),  as  I  have  heard  from  a  Fi*ench  sportsman,  who  has 
been  shooting  with  him ;  and  who  tells  me  how  mightily  pleased 
he  was  at  seeing  his  name  in  the  book  of  ^'  Monsieur  Aukare,  le 
chasseur  Anglais." 
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with  him  by  night,  and  being  unwell  at  the  time,  and 
unprepared,  I  was  scarcely  in  the  humour  to  do  this : 
particularly  as  I  knew  that  it  was  past  the  time  of  year 
for  this  kind  of  sport.  I  agreed,  however,  to  go,  and 
was  conducted  to  one  of  his  best  intrenchments, 
where  his  twelve  decoy-birds,  all  in  battle  array,  were 
placed  under  the  light  of  a  beautiful  moon,  within  the 
quarter  of  an  English  gun-shot  of  his  hut,  which  was 
uncomfortably  warm.  Here  I  remained,  more  likely 
to  be  suffocated  than  chilled,  for  I  know  not  how 
many  hours  ;  but  not  a  wild-duck  ever  came,  though 
his  three  aJignements  of  decoy-birds  kept  chattering 
away,  like  the  other  bipeds  of  the  French  nation ;  and 
although  the  whole  valley,  for  a  league,  was  resound- 
ing with  the  quacking  of  decoy-ducks,  and  defended 
by  the  masters  of  them,  yet  I  could  not  have  the 
honour  to  say,  I  had  seen  or  heard-  the  firing  of  a 
single  shot.  Had  my  experience  ended  here,  there- 
fore, I  should  have  had  but  little  inducement  to  recom- 
mend the  French  system.  But  I  have  since  imported 
the  French  breed  of  decoy-ducks  ;  tried  it  in  England  ; 
and  find,  that  by  this  means,  a  gentleman  with  his 
little  gun  may  sit  at  his  ease,  and  kill  more  wildfowl 
than  by  any  other  plan  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  with- 
out the  risk  of  driving  the  fowl  entirely  away  from 
his  pond,  which  he  would  be  liable  to  do  by  the  use 
of  punts,  or  any  other  mode  of  attacking  them. 

In  this  shooting,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
ducks  usually  quit  the  large  ponds  at  night,  and  there- 
fore the  huts  for  them  must  be  made  round  the  smaller 
waters,  where  they  feed.  But  for  the  dun-birds^  and 
all  kinds  of  curres^  the  large  pond  will  be  the  best 
place,  as  they  seldom  leave  it ;  and,  if  not  too  hard 
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pressed,  they  may  be  driven  like  sheep  (by  means  of 
a  person  paddling  to  and  fro,  at  a  distance ;  and  oc- 
casionally making  a  little  noise),  either  by  night  or 
day,  towards  any  of  the  batteries  which  the  shooter 
may  choose  to  open  on  them. 

Coots  may  be  driven  in  like  manner,  but  will  not 
double  up  for  a  shot,  like  the  others.  Ducks  and  mal- 
lards will  not  allow  you  to  drive  them ;  but  on  the 
first  alarm  will  generally  take  wing. 

As  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  decoy- 
birds  to  the  common  English  duck's,  I  need  only  men- 
tion, that  several  winters  ago,  when  I  sent  over  some 
of  them  to  my  kind  and  lamented  good  friend,  the 
late  George  Lord  Rodney,  for  his  beautiful  pond  at 
Alresford,  Mr.  Sparry,  then  the  bailiff,  in  order  to 
secure  them,  for  the  night  on  which  they  came,  put 
them  within  a  few  hurdles,  close  before  his  house. 
When  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  no  sooner  did  he 
open  his  door  than  a  number  of  wild-diidks  flew  up 
from  within  the  little  fence  he  had  mtfdfe,  and  into 
which  these  birds,  of  course,  had  enticed  them.  Se- 
veral tame  ducks  had  constantly  been  in,  and  all  about^ 
the  place ;  but  these  had  never  decoyed  the  wild 
birds,  in  the  manner  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Frenchmen.^     These  birds  have  since  bred  so  well  as 


*  Many  years  ago,  I  sent  a  dozen  French  ducks  to  the  Regent's 
Park ;  and,  the  winter  after,  I  observed  that  they  had  there  de- 
coyed at  least  thirty  wildfowl  :  wigeou  —  tufted  ducks — and  dun- 
birds.  This  was,  of  course,  a  great  novelty  in  the  very  smoke  of 
London.  But,  on  my  return  to  town,  after  the  following  winter,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any.  Perhaps  the  skating  may  have 
driven  the  wild  birds  off,  or  perhaps  the  following  winter  was  too 
severe  for  them  to  remain  in  fresh  water. 
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to  stock  the  whole  pond;  and,  by  their  progeny 
being  fed,  when  young,  with  oats  on  a  drum-head^ 
they  would  every  day,  while  Mr.  Sparry^ s  family  re- 
sided near  the  pond,  fly  in,  from  all  parts,  and  muster^ 
like  soldiers,  to  a  roll  of  the  drum  I  [Should  this, 
like  the  shot  of  starlings,  be  thought  a  touch  of  the 
Abesford  marvellous,  I  only  beg  of  the  sceptic  to  ap- 
peal, for  the  truth  of  it,  to  any  one  in  the  place.] 

If  the  hut  system  is  adopted,  two  or  three  huts 
should  be  made,  and  then  the  hutter  has  a  choice 
which  to  take,  according  to  the  light  and  the  wind. 
[Vide  plate.] 

Critic.  Why  have  you  put  all  your  call-birds  one 
way  ? 

Author.  Because  ducks,  when  stationary,  and  not 
feedirig^  always  sit  facing  the  wind ;  or,  if  in  running 
water,  with  their  breasts  against  the  stream. 

%*  The  "  Invisible  Approach"  will  be  the  best  of  all  apparatus 
for  this  sport,  in  places  where  the  ground  is  not  too  boggy  to  admit 
of  either  wheeling  or  carrying  it ;  because  with  this  you  have  your 
hut  ready  made ;  and  a  sweeping  charge  to  cut  a  lane  through  the 
fowl.  The  machine  might  be  left  all  night,  with  the  gun  ready 
loaded,  and  the  call-birds  planted.  You  have  then  only  to  steal 
do^n  ^  the  morning  (which  is  always  the  time  that  birds  a^emhle 
and  sit  thickest  together,  while  "washing  up"  or  sleeping,  after  their 
nightly  feed) ;  crawl  into  your  den ;  take  the  oakum  ball  out  of 
your  pan ;  prick  the  touch-hole ;  prime,  and  cock  :  in  doing  the  one, 
let  your  pan  very  quietly  down  ;  and,  in  doing  the  other,  hold  the 
trigger ;  or  the  catch  of  the  scear  may  spring  the  birds.  Then  get 
back,  and  lie  to  your  gun  ;  and,  when  you  find  the  company  swim- 
ming to  your  fancy, — pull  away. 
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WILDFOWL  SHOOTING  IN  THE  FENS. 

PUNT,  GUNS,  &c.,  USED  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 

Having  returned  from  France,  and  learnt  the  system 
of  that  country,  we  will  now  finish  our  wildfowl  ex- 
cursions with  a  few  observations  on  the  fens,  and 
other  fresh  waters,  where  it  is  the  most  likely  to 
answer.  The  punts  in  the  fens  are  made  low  and 
all  open,  except  having  a  little  flat  deck  in  front 
similar  to  what  Buckle  used,  before  he  saw  the  proper 
decked  ones,  only  much  narrower  than  his,  in  order 
that  the  gunners  may  be  able  to  pull  them  through 
the  reeds,  in  places  where  they  cannot  use  their 
paddles. 

The  guns  here,  instead  of  having  any  thing  to  check 
the  recoil,  are,  like  his,  merely  rested,  on  a  broad 
thwart^  or  gunning-bench^  about  the  centre,  and  in  a 
groove  at  the  bow,  to  support  the  muzzle;  so  that 
the  shooters  here  fire  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
viz.  they  lean  with  the  hollow  of  their  shoulders  hard 
against  their  fowling-pieces  (as  they  here  call  punt 
guns)  ;  and,  after  thus  checking  the  recoil  themselves, 
allow  the  gun  to  run  under  their  arms.  The  fen  guns 
are  built  purposely  to  avoid  a  recoil^  and  to  shoot  very 
close,  at  a  small  bunch  of  birds ;  and,  consequently, 
they  are  not  on  the  very  best  proportion  to  make  heavy 
shots  in  a  flock.     For,  notwithstanding  they  are  from 
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forty  to  seventy  pounds  weighty  and  from  seven  to  ten 
feet  in  the  barrel^  yet  they  are  only  about  an  inch  in 
the  bore.  Although,  as  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, the  fen-gunners  sometimes  kill  from  thirty  to 
forty  birds  at  a  shot,  yet  they  now-a-days  consider  it 
very  good  work  to  secure  a  dozen. 

This  is  nothing  great,  in  comparison  with  what 
has  been  formerly  done  on  the  coast;  for  instance, 
from  thirty  to  forty  wigeon,  besides  lost  birds  killed 
from  the  shoulder ;  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  dif- 
ferent wildfowl  from  a  swivel  gun.  These,  however, 
though  shots  extremely  rare,  are  not  to  be  set  down 
as  extravagant  impossibilities,  when  we  consider,  that 
a  shoulder  gun  of  twenty  pounds  weight  may  be  fired 
with  half  a  pounds  and  a  stanchion-gim  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  such  shot,  that  any  one  grain  of  it  might 
stop  a  bird  1  and  this  shot  (say  even  the  large  letter  a) 
has  fifty  grains  to  an  ounce. 

The  winter  shooting  in  the  fens  is  not  what  it  was  ; 
as  they  have  been  much  drained  for  cultivation,  by 
which  the  wild  parts  are  less  extensive  ;  and  the  use 
of  large  guns  having  of  late  years  been  the  order  of 
the  day  here^  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  the  birds 
are  now  much  wilder,  and  not  so  plentifiil.  Putting 
this  aside,  however,  the  fens  have  not  so  many  advan- 
tages as  people  are  led  to  suppose  ;  for,  should  there 
be  a  hard  frosty  the  whole  of  the  reed  beds  and  meres 
become  one  continued  sheet  of  ice^  and  without  a 
vestige  of  food  for  the  birds ;  unless,  by  the  way, 
you  take  the  precaution  to  keep  a  place  open  for  them, 
which  plan  answers  most  admirably,  to  get  the  very 
best  shots  that  can  be  made.  But  should  the  weather 
be  open,  the  greater  part  of  the  wildfowl  remain  in 
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the  decoys  during  the  day-time^  and  this  marshy 
country  is  too  much  extended  to  select  any  particular 
spot  for  their  evening-flights :  consequently,  save  hav- 
ing a  tolerable  quantity  of  bittemsj  occasionally  most 
excellent  snipe  shooting^  and  in  summer  the  flap- 
per shooting,  here  is  not  much  to  be  done  till  about 
the  last  fortnight  in  March,  when  the  birds  are  distri- 
buted preparative  to  their  breeding.  Then  it  is  that 
old  ducks  and  teal  may  be  put  up  and  killed  right  and 
left  with  a  double  gun  ;  and  then  it  is  that  we  have 
the  greatest  chance  of  catching  the  ague  I 

The  fens  from  Holme  to  Ramsay  were,  at  one  time, 
the  best  I  had  seen:  they  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
north  road,  when  you  are  going  down,  within  a  stage 
of  Huntingdon,  and  scarcely  an  hour's  walk  from 
Stilton.  But  afterwards,  in  1816, 1  found  those  near 
Winterton,  in  Norfolk  (the  private  property  of  I.  B. 
Huntingdon*,  and  R.  Rising,  Esqs.),  far  superior; 
and  the  variety  of  wild  birds  here  was  such,  that,  in 
the  breeding  season,  you  might  kill  from  twenty  to 
thirty  diflferent  sorts  in  a  day.  Some,  by-the-by,  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  was 
favoured  with  a  sight  of  two  or  three,  that  were  not 
even  in  Bewick,  by  an  excellent  sportsman,  the  late 
C.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  which  he  had  in  his  private  col- 
lection, at  Yarmouth.  In  many  parts  you  could 
scarcely  walk  without  treading  on  the  eggs  of  terns, 
plovers,  redshanks,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of 
marsh-bird.  At  certain  times,  in  the  winter,  the  fowl, 
on  their  passage  from  HoUand  to  the  south,  dropped 
in  here,  and  literally  blackened  the  centre  part  of 

♦  Now  of  Joseph  Hume>  Esq.,  M.P. 
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the  lakes  called  Horsey-broad,  and  Heigham  Sounds, 
where  they  fancied  themselves  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding ice.  I  was  here  shown  by  Rogers  his  plan 
of  getting  fowl  on  the  ice.  It  was  to  cut  four  horses' 
leg  bones,  and  afker  filing  them  smooth,  like  skates, 
to  place  them  longitudinally  under  a  very  small  punt ; 
and  then,  lying  on  his  breast,  to  shove  over  the  fro- 
zen part,  with  two  iron  spikes.  Any  other  means  of 
passing  a  place  that  was  partially  frozen  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

.  I,  however,  went  to  this  country  again,  in  1824, 
and  found,  that  owing  to  the  drains  for  cultivation, 
and  increase  of  the  decoys,  the  quantity  of  birds  was, 
and  has  for  some  years  been,  so  much  reduced,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  alter  the  MS.  of  this  statement  from 
the  present  to  the  past  time.  My  account  would 
otherwise  have  proved  a  gross  exaggeration.  This 
shows  how  few  years  will  put  a  sporting  book  out  of 
date! 

The  fens  are  famous  for  the  ruffs  and  reeves :  but 
these  birds  frequent  such  awkward  places,  and  are  so 
wild  during  the  summer,  when  they  come  here  to 
breed,  that,  as  I  before  observed,  they  seldom  afford 
much  sport  for  the  gun^ 
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SHOOTING  WILDFOWL  ON  VIRGINIA 
WATER. 

I  WAS  here  shown  an  ingenious  mode  of  sweeping 
down  the  wildfowl,  in  large  quantities,  by  Mr.  Turner, 
Her  Majesty's  keeper ;  who,  in  his  younger  days,  was 
a  great  performer  in  the  fens.  His  plan  for  killing  the 
wildfowl  here  was  to  fix  a  great  many  large  guns  pa- 
rallel to  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  to  cover  them  over 
with  grass.  He  planted  them  about  a  hundred  yards 
apart ;  and  had  a  long  wire  from  the  trigger  of  the 
foremost  gun  to  the  but  of  the  next  one  behind  it ; 
and  so  on.  By  this  means  he  had  only  to  plant,  and 
then  cock,  all  his  guns ;  and,  by  pulling  off  the  first 
with  some  hundred  yards  of  line,  he  opened  on  the 
fowl  an  almost  instantaneous  running  fire,  which 
swept  the  whole  edge  of  the  lake,  where,  after  their 
nightly  feed,  the  birds  generally  came  to  take  shelter ; 
or  to  sun  themselves  on  a  fine  frosty  day. 

I  think  Mr.  Turner  told  me  that  he  had,  by  this 
means,  once  brought  down  seventy  wild  ducks,  by 
one  discharge  of  his  battery. 
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DRESSING  FOR  PUNTS  AND  GANGES. 

To  keep  gunning  punts  and  canoes  from  leaking,  or 
as  those  who  use  them  call  it,  weeping^  melt  a,  pint  of 
tar  with  a  pound  of  pitchy  and  either  half  a  pint  of 
common  oily  or  a  proportional  quantity  of  suet.  You 
have  then  only  to  pour  a  little  of  this  mixture  into  the 
seams  of  your  punt ;  and,  instead  of  bedaubing  her 
aU  over  the  bottom,  as  we  did  in  the  old  school,  many 
years  ago,  have  the  bottom  painted,  with  one  or  two 
thin  coats  of  red  lead^  which  will  last  much  longer,  and 
with  which  the  boat  rows  much  lighter. 

White  rosin  and  mutton  suet  is  even  a  better 
dressing,  and  by  far  the  lightest  of  any.  To  avoid 
rubbing  the  bottom  of  your  punt  every  time  she  is 
hauled  ashore,  have  two  small  rollers,  by  which  you 
will  considerably  save  her :  or,  what  is  still  better,  a 
little  frame  on  wheels,  in  which  to  lash  her  stem, 
as  shown  in  the  foreground  of  our  frontispiece. 

Have  your  canoes  and  punts,  previously  to  being 
put  together,  painted  under  every  timber  with  red  lead^ 
and  they  will  (to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
builder)  last  you  twice  as  long.  But  where  the  other 
paint  is  to  go^  do  not  put  red  lead,  as  white  will  neither 
look  nor  take  so  well  upon  it. 

If  you  want  good  white  lead  for  paint  {instead  of 
whiting  and  water)^  you  can  have  it  from  Messrs. 
Walker,  Parker,  &  Co.,  at  the  shot  manufactory. 
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Have  the  outside  of  all  your  punts  and  canoes 
painted,  with  the  very  heat  white  lead;  and  to  make 
them  drabf  for  sun  or  moon,  use  a  little  distemper 
colour,  such  as  the  scenes  of  the  theatres  are  painted 
with ;  and  this,  either  with  or  without  size,  may  be 
mopped  off  in  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  the  gunners 
use  a  wet  clod ;  but  you  must  beware  of  salt  mud,  as 
that  would  stain  your  punt. 

For  shooting  off  at  sea,  when  there  is  a  breeze,  a 
tint  of  lead  colour  has  the  best  deception.  But  I 
seldom  use  it,  unless  very  light,  for  two  reasons  — 
the  one,  that  it  is  a  bad  colour  for  shallow  water ;  and 
the  other,  that  no  prudent  man  would  go  off  to  sea 
in  a  punt,  when  there  is  so  much  "  lop  "  as  to  darken 
the  water. 

To  stop  a  chink,  or  crack,  force  in,  with  a  caulking 
iron,  some  oakum,  or  stiff  brown  paper,  before  you 
pour  in  any  kind  of  mixture.  Hot  rosiuy  softened 
vnth  a  litde  oily  does  very  well  by  itself  if  you  do  not 
tcish  to  have  the  trouble  of  mixing  the  other  ingredients. 

MAKINE  GLUE. 

1844.  —  This  is  one  of  the  best  compositions  in 
existence,  as  I  told  Mr.  Jeffery,  the  inventor,  whose 
address  is  "  Brunton  Works,  Limehouse."  I  find  it 
to  be  the  only  material  that  will  effectually  prevent 
occasional  leaks  in  small  punts.  It  is  a  sine  qud  non 
for  gunners;  and  Sam  Singer  says  he  never  knew 
what  a  dry  punt  was  till  he  made  use  of  it. 
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MEANS  OF  CONVEYING  PUNTS,  ETC. 
OVER  LAND, 

Thb  boat-cart,  or  canoe-carriage,  here  prescribed,  will, 
I  think,  be  found  the  best  means  of  conveying  any- 
kind  of  punt  to  those  places,  where  it  would  always 
be  most  likely  to  answer ;  such  as  ponds  and  other 
private  waters,  where  no  gunners  are  allowed  to  sport; 
and  where  the  keepers  scarcely  know  a  punt  from  a 
pig-trough. 

This  carriage,  if  only  required  for  the  punt  itself, 
might  be  made  much  lighter^  with  only  two  high  wheels j 
similar  to  a  long  French  cart.  But  when  laden  with 
baggage,  the  plan  of  four  wheels  becomes  a  necessary 
one,  in  order  the  better  to  support  and  save  the  punt. 
In  either  case  springs  would  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  duty  on  them.  The  best  sub- 
stitute is,  first  to  put  a  good  bed  of  straw  under  the 
punt ;  and  then  to  fasten  on  punt,  baggage,  and  all, 
with  a  line,  similar  to  that  used  for  binding  a  load  of 
com  in  harvest. 
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By  unscrewing,  and  taking  out,  the  thorough-pin, 
and  the  two  pins  which  go  through  the  block-sup- 
porters behind,  this  carriage  may  be  taken  to  pieces  ; 
and,  in  two  lots,  rowed  across  the  water  in  the  canoe 
itself.  This  plan,  therefore,  gives  a  conveyance,  over 
land  and  water,  for  baggage,  &c. ;  and,  by  lifting  the 
boat  out,  you  have  a  light  waggon,  which  may  be  ser- 
viceable on  many  occasions. 

N.  B.  For  carriage  to  travel  with  a  very  long  punt^ 
and  swivel-gun  shipped  in  it,  refer  back  to  the  steel 
plate  of  "  punt  and  gear." 


^^ 
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FOUR-WHEEL  TRUCK  FOR  LARGE 
PUNTS. 

As  I  found  it  troublesome,  and  injurious  to  the 
bottom  of  my  large  punt  to  have  her  dragged  on 
rollers  for  perhaps  200  yards,  I  contrived,  in  1837,  a 
light,  frame  on  which  two  persons  can  draw  her  down 
to  the  water-edge,  and  then  back  her  in  till  she  gets 
afloat.  On  taking  her  up  again,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  you  have  only  to  drag  the  hind  wheels,  (in 
order  to  prevent  the  truck  from  slipping  away)  and 
push  the  punt  on  to  it  with  the  help  of  the  roller 
behind.  As  this  frame  is  made  a  little  on  the  curve, 
so  as  to  Jit  exacUy  to  the  bottom  of  the  punty  it  be- 
comes the  best  possible  stowage  to  lay  her  up  for 
the  summer,  and  keep  her  free  from  mildew,  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  dry-rot.  To  save  more  dull 
writing  about  it,  I  here  give  sketches  of  the  truck, 
which  must  be  made  of  very  light,  and  well-seasoned, 
ash;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  select  wood  that 
has  grown  to  the  right  curve;  because,  if  you  cut 
wood  across  the  grain,  as  many  wheelwrights,  coach- 
makers,  and  cabinetmakers  do,  it  becomes  good  for 
nothing,  except  to  varnish  up,  and  sell  to  a  "  green- 
horn." 

The  cheapest  wheels  are  those  of  solid  ehn.     But, 
where  expense  was  no  subject,  spoke- wheels,  of  either 
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wood  or  iron,  would  of  course  be  lighter,  and  neater 
in  appearance. 


Explanatory  sketch  of  truck  in  another  point  of 


view. 
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SHOOTING  WILDFOWL  ON  A  RIVER, 

ETC. 

For  killing  common  wild-ducks,  that  frequent  a 
river,  you  have  only  to  go  a  little  before  sunset; 
place  yourself  against  any  dark  bush  or  bank ;  and 
there  wait,  patiently,  and  out  of  sight,  till  they  come 
down  and  fly  round  you ;  which  they  will  generally 
do  several  times,  before  they  drop  into  the  stream  or 
marshes. 

As  wild-ducks  most  frequently  betake  themselves 
to  the  springs  and  rivers  about  dusk,  you  have  no  oc- 
casion to  wait  for  them  longer  than  just  the  last  hour^ 
or  half  hour  before  dark ;  but,  if  they  have  been  much 
disturbed  or  shot  atj  they  will  not  always  fly  suffi- 
ciently early  to  be  seen;  though  you  may  plainly 
hear  the  shrill,  and  somewhat  melancholy,  sound  of 
their  wings.  If,  however,  the  twilight  \b  followed  by  a 
full  moon^  these  birds  will  often  withhold  coming  to 
the  river  tiU  the  moon  has  completely  risen ;  in  which 
case  you  might  have  to  wait  till  an  hour  or  two  after 
dusk.  But  then  the  sport  is  considerably  better, 
and  will  last  much  longer,  with  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  your  having  a  continued  good  light  for 
shooting. 

Wild-ducks  generally  come  to  the  same  place,  unless 
they  have  been  shot  at,  or  there  should  be  a  change  of 
wind  and  weather. 
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Tt  often  happens,  that  wild-ducks,  dunbirds,  and 
other  fowl,  come  down  at  night  to  large  rivers,  ponds, 
or  lakes,  which  are  so  deeply  surrounded  hj  floating 
reedsj  that  no  one  can  approach  the  water ;  and  the 
birds,  aware  of  this,  do  not  lower  their  flight  till  they 
come  near  them.  So  far  from  this  defying  the  shooter, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  that  can  be  afforded 
for  death  and  destruction.  Let  him  sit,  in  a  small 
punt  or  canoej  fore  and  aft,  among  the  rushes^  where, 
towards  dusk,  he  will  be  so  completely  hid,  that  he 
may  either  shoot  at  birds  flying  within  pistol  shot,  or 
wait  for  a  good  chance  on  the  water ;  from  whence 
(his  boat  being  hid  on  each  side,  9Xi^  foreshortened  to 
the  only  point  of  view)  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  birds.  This  plan  may  be  re- 
sorted to  where  there  are  no  rushes,  such  as  under  the 
bank  of  an  island,  or  in  a  small  brook,  near  which 
there  may  be  no  hiding  place.  Here,  however,  nothing 
would  surpass  the  French  system,  for  those  who  had 
the  means  of  adopting  it. 

All  these  stratagems  may  become  unnecessary  in 
places  which  are  strictly  preserved,  and  where  wild- 
fowl shooting  is  interspersed  with  that  of  snipes  and 
other  birds ;  but  as  these  places  are  now  but  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dilate  at 
considerable  length  in  the  foregoing  instructions  re- 
lative to  shooting  wUdfowl^  which  are  now  but  seldom 
to  be  killed  without  care^  patience^  and  good  manage- 
ment 

Having  now,  I  trust,  sufficiently  explained  the  best 
methods  for  killing  aU  kinds  of  birds,  on  land ;  on 
fresh  water ;  by  sea ;  in  harbour ;  out  of  harbour ; 
and  in  every  situation   that  I  can   think  of;  there 
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remains,  I  believe,  no  more  that  need  be  said  under 
this  head.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  other 
subject  of  the  volume ;  and,  after  giving  a  little  ad- 
vice, that  may  possibly  be  of  service,  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  a  young  sportsman,  conclude  with  a 
short  epitome  of,  and  a  few  observations  on,  the 
Game  Laws. 
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the  previous  day.  His  first  order  is  for  his  sheets  and 
bedding  to  be  put  before  a  good  fire.  K  he  arrives 
too  late  at  night  for  this,  let  him,  rather  than  lie 
between  sheets  which  are  not  properly  sdred,  sleep 
with  only  the  blankets.*  He  then,  supposing  he 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  meat,  sends 
for  his  beef  or  mutton.  Having  secured  this  for  the 
next  day's  dinner,  he  takes  out  of  his  basket  something 
ready  dressed,  or  some  eggs,  or  a  string  of  sausages, 
or  a  few  kidneys ;  or  a  fowl  to  broil,  a  cake  or  two  of 
portable  soup,  or  a  little  mock  turtle,  ready  to  warm ; 
or,  in  short,  any  other  things  that  the  town  may  have 
afibrded ;  and  with  this,  he  makes  up  his  dinner  on 
the  day  of  his  arrival.  If  the  beer  is  sour,  and  he 
does  not  choose  to  be  troubled  with  carrying  bottles 
of  other  beverage,  he  is  provided  with  a 

Little  carbonate  o/soda^  which  will  correct  the  acid ;  a  little  nutmeg 
or  powdered  ginger,  to  take  off  the  unpleasant  taste  ;  and,  with  a 
spoonful  of  brown  sugar  and  a  toast,  he  will  make  tolerably  palatable 
that,  which,  before,  was  scarcely  good  enoagh  to  quench  the  thirst. 

He  will  know  better  than  to  call  for  brandy  or  gin, 
but  will  order  runij  knowing  that  that  is  a  spirit  f 

*  K  he  objects  to  a  constant  light  in  his  room,  and  therefore 
uses  lucifers,  let  him,  in  order  to  ayoid  the  risk  of  burning  a  place 
down,  by  fumbling  in  the  dark  to  rub  them  on  a  box  turned  upside 
down,  with  the  contents  liable  to  be  spilled  and  ignited,  put  them 
on,  and  use  them  over,  a  little  tin  tray,  or  a  common  plate,  and 
close  to  a  wax  night-light  on  the  same ;  with  a  bit  of  doth-back 
scouring  paper  which  is  by  far  the  best  material  to  ignite  them, 
and  which  should  be  pasted  on  milboard,  or  any  other  stiff  sub- 
stance. (Had  this  precaution  been  thought  of  in  the  earlier 
editions,  many  fires,  and  perhaps  some  lives,  might  have  been 
saved !) 

t  If  a  sportsman  likes  to  take  a  flask  of  spirit,  as  a  guard  against 
cold,  a  stomach-ache,  &c,  he  will,  I  think,  find  nothing  equal  to 
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which  would  soon  be  spoiled  by  any  tricks  or  adulter- 
ation. He  will  have  in  his  basket  some  lemons,  or 
a  bottle  of  lemon  acid,  and  make  a  bowl  of  punch, 
recollecting  the  proportions  of 

One  sour, 

Two  sweet ; 
Four  strong. 

And  eight  weak. 

This  is  quite  the  focus  for  good  punch,  which  any 
shallow-headed  boy  may  remember,  by  learning  it  as 
a  bad  rhyme. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that,  by  first  pounding  the  sugar 
fine,  you  can  of  course  measure  it  to  a  nicety,  by  means  of  a  wine- 
glass, as  well  as  the  lemon  juice,  and  the  other  liquids.  Also,  that 
half  the  acid  of  Seville  orange  juice  is  better  than  all  of  lemon  juice ; 
and  further,  in  making  punch,  the  spirit  should  be  used  as  the 
finishing  ingredient ;  though  put  in  another  jug ;  and  the  sherbet 

FOUBED  UPON  IT. 

But  as  to  the  improvements  of  pink  champagne,  hot 
jellies,  arrack,  limes,  &c.,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
talk  of  such  luxuries  here,  though  of  course,  after 
professing  to  give  \\iQ  focus  for  good  punch,  it  becomes 
a  necessary  caution  against  error,  to  except  that  which 
is  composed  with  all  the  dainties  of  an  alderman ; 
who,  by  the  way,  is  welcome  to  my  share  of  them ; 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  gout  after  them.  Here  we 
have  spoken  of  hot  punch.  Now  for  cold ;  which, 
being  merely  intended  as  a  cool  beverage,  requires  to 
be  much  weaker. 


Captain  Barclay's  real  Glenury  Highland  whisky^  for  which  Mr. 
Jones,  in  the  New  Road,  is  the  sole  consignee  ;  or  a  little  extrait 
ePabsinthe  Suisse,  from  Mr.  Sargenson,  No.  5.  Colonnade,  Pall- 
MaU. 
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For  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  a  receipt 
that  was  given  to  me  many  years  ago,  when  quartered 
at  Glasgow,  where  cold  punch  was  universally  drunk ; 
and  where  its  excellence  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.     It  is 

'<  A  wine  glass  nearly  full  of  best  refined  lump  sugar  pounded. 
Twelve  ditto  of  cold  spring  water. 
A  lime,  and  half  a  lemon  [or,  if  no  lime,  a  whole  lemon,  which 

might  yield  about  half  a  wine  glass  full  of  juice.] 
Two  wine  glasses  brimivM  of  old  Jamaica  rum. 
Let  the  sugar  be  well  melted,  and  the  lemons  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated with  it,  and  the  water,  be/ore  you  add  the  spirit." 

Or,  to  be  much  more  brief,  I  will  say  for  cold  punch, 

One  sour, 

Two  sweet ; 
Four  strong. 

Twenty  weak. 

As  here  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  old  rhjone,  and 
change  the  eight  into  a  twenty.  If  I  could  make  it 
shorter,  and  more  simple,  I  would. 

For  those  worthies,  who  think  it  a  good  joke  to 
metamorphose  a  man  into  what  he  would  not  like  to 
be  called,  by  making  him  drunk,  this  beverage,  if  in- 
troduced by  way  of  a  sequel  to  wine,  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  to  answer  their  purpose :  because  it  is 
so  cooling,  and  grateful  to  the  thirst,  that  the  more 
he  drinks  the  more  he  requires  of  it,  instead  of  be- 
ginning to  find  it  unpleasant,  like  wine,  Iiot  punch,  or 
other  more  potent  liquors.  I  name  this,  not  as  a  fes- 
son  to  the  wag,  but  as  a  caution  to  the  unwary. 

With  materials  for  making  other  cool  portable  beverage  (merelj 
to  quench  the  thirst)  almost  every  chemist  can  supply  you. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  cool  beverage,  let  us,  en 
passanty  just  annihilate  the  Sedlitz  powder  conspiracy. 
There  is  no  gentle  alterative  so  pleasant  a  beverage  as 
a  Sedlitz  powder.  But  if  you  ask  for  this  medicine, 
otherwise  than  in  decorated  4^.  Qd.  boxes,  many  of 
the  chemists  decline  serving  it,  under  plea  of  a  50/. 
penalty.  If  they  are  liable  to  this,  it  will  be  an  act 
of  kindness  to  relieve  them  from  all  pettifogging  in- 
formers ;  and,  if  not,  it  will  serve  them  right  to  put 
an  end  to  the  hoax.  Let  us  therefore  placard  the 
recipe  ;  so  that  a  gentleman  may  either  call  for  it  as 
a  prescription^  or  lay  in  his  own  cargo  at  Apothe- 
caries' Hall. 

RocHELLE  Salts,  2  drams. 
Carbonate  op  Soda,  2  scruples. 
Tartaric  Acm,  2  scruples. 

The  two  first  may  be  kept  together  ;  the  other 
must  be  detached,  for  effervescence,  till  you  are  quite 
ready  to  begin  stirring  and  drinking. 

If  this  is  not  thought  sufficiently  pleasant,  you  may 
add  lemon  and  sugar :  or  if  required  merely  to  quench 
the  thirsty  you  should  omit  the  Rochelle  salts;  and 
then  you  have,  at  one  good  swig  *,  for  about  three- 
pence, three  eighteen-penny  "  saline  draughts !  " 

Our  sportsman  will  then,  having  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  little  good  tobacco,  or  a  few  ci- 
gars, have  recourse  to  smoking ;  which,  next  to  the 
sovereign  remedy  of  taking  a  little  purly  before  you 
inhale  a  vaporous  atmosphere,  is  the  best  preventive 

*  "  A  kw  expressions^  but  one  that  will  surely  be  thought  good 
enough  for  prescriptions,  when  swallowed,  hj  wholesale,  at  a  low 
price. 

M  M 
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fnym  catching  the  agm  when  /«n-shooting ;  and,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  greatest  preservatives  from  cold  and 
illness,  of  any  thing  in  existence.  Under  particular 
circumstances,  therefore,  smoking  becomes  not  only 
justifiable,  but  sometimes  necessary.  It  is,  however, 
the  last  thing  that  I  mean  to  recommend  making  a 
constant  practice  of,  when  not  required ;  as  most  peo- 
ple, it  is  presumed,  would  consider  it  an  idle  habit  to 
become  every  day  absorbed  in  what  might  be  thought 
an  agreeable  stupefaction  only  by  a  few  joUy  fellows, 
who,  if  I  may  speak  in  their  own  style,  glory  in  being 
able  to  —  drink  like  a  fish  —  sit  like  a  hen  —  and 
smoke  like  a  chimney.  The  old  sportsman  then  re- 
tires to  his  well-aired  bed,  where  he  is  provided  with 
the  best  of  counterpanes,  a  good  box-  or  gunning- 
coat,  or  a  cloak ;  and,  after  passing  a  good  night,  he 
rises  to  breakfast.  If  he  has  brought  no  tea  with  him, 
he  makes  palatable  that  of  the  place,  by  beating  up 
the  yolk  of  an  ^gg  (first  with  a  little  cold  water  to 
prevent  its  curdling)  as  a  good  substitute  for  milk  or 
cream,  a  little  powdered  ginger,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
rum.  He  then,  previously  to  taking  the  field,  desires 
a  man  to  prepare  some  greaves,  which  he  might  carry 
for  his  dogs,  or  get,  for  them,  some  meat  ;  and  de- 
putes a  person  to  the  cooking  of  that  intended  for 
himself;  which,  if  bad  in  quality,  as  will  most  likely 
be  the  case,  there  is  but  one  good  and  easy  way  of 
dressing.  This  I  shaU  now  translate  fix)m  my  French 
recipe :  viz.  —  Let  your  servant  take 

Three  pounds  of  meat,  a  large  carrot,  two  onions,  and  two  turnips. 
[The  Frenchman  adds  also  a  cabbage  :  here  John  Bull  maj  please 
himself.]  Put  them  into  two  quarts  of  water,  to  simmer  awaj  till 
reduced  to  three  pints.     Let  him  season  the  soup  to  the  taste,  with 
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pepper,  salt,  herbs,  &c.  &c.  He  must  then  cut  off  square  about  a 
pound  of  the  fattest  part  of  the  meat,  and  put  it  aside,  letting  the 
rest  boil  completely  to  pieces.  After  he  has  well  skimmed  off  the 
fat^  and  strained  the  soup,  let  him  put  it  by  till  wanted. 

On  your  return,  while  seeing  your  dogs  fed,  which 
every  sportsman  ought  to  do, 

Let  the  soup  be  put  on  the  fire  for  twenty  minutes,  with  some  fresh 
vegetables  (if  you  like  to  have  them),  and,  for  the  last  ten  minutes, 
boil  again  the  square  piece  of  meat  which  was  reserved.  Another 
necessary  part  of  the  recipe  also  should  be  prescribed,  lest  the  dish 
should  fall  into  disrepute.  To  prevent  the  deputy  cook  from  help- 
ing himself,  and  filling  it  up  with  water,  let  him  have  a  partnership 
in  the  concern ;  and  when  he  has  occasion  to  quit  the  room,  he 
should  either  lock  the  door,  or  leave  one  of  your  relay  dogs  for  a 
sentry. 

You  will  then  have  a  good  wholesome  gravy  soup  to 
begin  with;  and  afterwards,  some  tender  meat,  which  if 

Eat  with  mustard,  a  little  raw  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  a  few 
anchovies, 

you  will,  it  is  presumed,  find  an  excellent  dish.  A 
pot  of  anchovies  might  easily  be  carried  in  a  port- 
manteau, being,  of  all  the  luxuries  from  an  oil  shop, 
one  of  the  most  portable  and  the  most  useful.  But 
nothing  is  worse  than  a  mock  anchovy,  which  is  merely 
a  salted  bleak,  or  other  inferior  small  fish,  flavoured 
with  a  little  anchovy  liquor.  Within  these  few  years, 
however,  the  supply  has  been  so  good,  that  you  will 
generally  be  served  with  the  real  Grorgona  fish  at  any 
respectable  oil  shop.  Mr.  Burgess  has  now,  I  believe, 
the  largest  and  choicest  importation. 

Be  careful  to  keep  anchovies  in  a  small  stone  jar  ;  as  an  earthen 
one  might  break  with  them,  and  spoil  your  clothes. 
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Let  me  now  add  the  simple  receipt  for  as  wholesome 
a  mess  as  any  one  who  can  "  rough  it "  would  wish 
for  —  the  dinner,  of  all  others,  for  an  invalid  —  and  an 
alternative  against  starvation,  where  there  is  not  even 
a  piece  of  meat  to  be  got. 

Have  a  fowl  skinned  and  quartered ; 

Put  it  over  the  fire  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  ; 

Boil  it  full  two  hours  : 

Then  add  two  ounces  (or  a  handful)  of  pearl  harlej  ; 

Three  blades  of  mace  ;  about  two  dozen  peppercorns ;  and 

Salt  to  jour  taste  ; 

Then  let  aU  boil  together  for  one  more  hour : 

And  it  maj  be  eat  immediately  ;  or  put  bj,  to  warm  again  when- 
ever you  want  it. 

The  convenience  of  this  camp  cooking  is,  that  it  will  serve  for  any 
kind  of  fowl.  For  instance,  if  you  have  an  old  bam  door  hen ;  old 
game  that  is  shot  all  to  pieces ;  two  or  three  couple  of  gulls ;  coots ; 
or  even  curlews, — by  consigning  them  in  this  manner,  to  constant 
boiling  and  steam,  you  make  those  birds  eatable  and  digestible, 
which,  in  roasting,  or  conmion  cooking,  would  prove  offensive  in 
taste,  and  hard  in  substance. 

N.  B. — The  pearl  barley  (or  rtccy  by  the  way,  if  you  prefer  it)  does 
well  with  all  poultry,  and  birds  of  white  fiesh.  But  with  coarse  birds 
(here  we  cease  to  have  a  dish  for  invalids),  such  as  curlews,  herons, 
gulls,  or  coots,  it  becomes  necessary  to  omit  the  pearl  barley ;  be- 
cause you  there  require  onion  ;  fish  sauce ;  lemon,  and  even  a  glass 
of  Madeira,  if  you  can  get  it ;  similar  to  dressing  a  turtle,  or  making 
giblet  soup.  This  you  would,  of  course,  make  stronger,  and  boil, 
perhaps,  an  hour  more  than  chicken  soup.  All  such  messes  may 
be  eat  with  anchovy,  curry  powder,  or  what  you  may  fancy,  to  give 
them  an  additional  gout. 

An  old  sportsman,  having  thus  far  subsisted  tole- 
ably  well,  may,  afterwards,  with  the  help  of  his  gun, 
or  fishing-rod,  be  enabled  to  fare  decently,  and  enjoy 
good  sport ;  while  some  poor  helpless  exotic  would 
have  spurned  the  very  soil  of  the  place;  left;  it  in 
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disgust,  before  he  had  killed  a  bird  or  a  fish ;  and,  as 
likely  as  not,  be  laid  up  and  fleeced  at  the  next  inn, 
and  there  saddled  with  some  country  apothecary. 

To  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  on  this  uninteresting,  though 
possibly  useful,  head,  let  me  take  a  memorandum  of 
the  few  portable  articles  that  contribute  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  a  travelling  sportsman. 

A  medicine  chest  is  sometimes  out  of  the  question ; 
otherwise,  a  chemist  would  direct  him  better  than  I 
could  presume  to  do  ;  but,  as  I  speak  solely  by  expe- 
rience, I  can,  of  course,  speak  with  some  confidence, 
on  the  very  few  things  of  no  bulk,  which  may  be  here 
noted  down,  as  likely  to  render  him  essential  service. 
But,  before  I  name  a  single  article,  I  must  take  up  in 
my  own  defence,  one  observation,  lest  that  observation 
may  be  left  as  a  powerful  weapon  against  me  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  versed  in  this  subject,  in  which 
I  do  not  presume  to  have  the  slightest  pretensions, 
further  than  personal  experience.  In  short,  I  must 
premise  with  saying,  that,  what  would  be  an  effectual 
remedy  in  one  constitution  might  not  answer  with 
another.  And  though  the  philosopher  tells  you, 
that  every  man,  before  he  attains  the  age  of  forty, 
must  be  either  a  fool  or  his  own  physician;  yet 
the  doctor,  in  answer,  affirms,  that  he  who  knows  a 
little  of  physic,  knows  a  great  deal  too  much  !  This 
point  I  leave  for  the  philosopher  and  the  doctor  to 
settle  between  themselves  ;  but  I  trust  they  will  both 
agree  with  me,  that  there  can  be  no  more  impropriety 
in  suggesting  a  few  common  medicines,  with  which 
proper  directions  would  be  given  by  the  person  who 
sells  them,  than  in  entering  any  other  kind  of  inven- 
tory of  what  might  be  useful  to  a  young  sportsman,  or 
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young  traveller.  All  our  sporting  authors  have  boldly 
taken  the  field,  so  far  as  amply  to  prescribe  for  the 
dog;  while  I  am  left  exposed,  under  ^sculapian 
batteries,  by  having  to  prescribe  for  the  master. 

A  BOTTLE,  OR  PAPER  OF  MAGNESIA.* 

As  a  generally  recommended  cure  for  the  heart- 
burn, by  correcting  acid  on  the  stomach ;  a  trifling 
preventive  to  the  goiit ;  a  pretty  good  aperient  medi- 
cine, particularly  if  taken  with  acid,  which  ^ves  it 
somewhat  the  effect  of  Epsom  salts ;  and  a  very  good 
medicine  when  mixed  with  rhubarb,  which  counteracts 
its  coldness  on  the  stomach. 

*  Carbonate  of  soda  is  now  so  generaUy  preferredy  that  I  was  on 
the  point  of  erasing  magnesia  from  the  list ;  when  I  saw,  in  the 
"Age"  paper,  a  letter  from  my  friend,  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle, 
which,  with  permission,  I  here  subjoin  :  — 

"  Langham  Place,  July  3,  1830. 

"  Sirs,  —  I  have  made  several  trials  with  your  purified  magnesia, 
and  common  justice  demands  a  statement  of  the  results.  During 
my  long  continued  professional  experience,  I  have  had  many  occa- 
sions for  seeking  some  harmless  corrector  of  acidity  incident  to  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  I  have  generally  found  the  magnesia  in 
ordinary  use  to  be  hurtful  to  the  digesting  power  of  the  stomach 
when  repeatedly  given ;  and,  in  some  instances,  both  in  children  and 
grown  persons,  it  concretes  into  balls  in  the  intestines,  which  is  a 
dangerous  occurrence.  If,  as  you  assert,  the  purified  magnesia, 
now  offered  to  the  public,  is  freed  from  lime,  and  the  poisonous 
earth  called  barytes,  it  must  be  inoffensive  to  the  stomach,  and  not 
liable  to  concretion.  I  have,  under  these  impressions,  directed 
Lockyer's  magnesia  to  be  taken,  in  several  instances,  with  remark- 
able benefit.  I  think  it  is  a  more  potent  cathartic,  and  less  hurt- 
ful to  digestion,  than  any  other  magnesia  ;  and  when  it  meets  with 
alimentary  acid,  it  must  become  a  purgative  liquid  solution,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  concretion.  I  have  sometimes  directed 
twenty  grains  of  your  purified  magnesia  to  be  mixed  in  an  ounce 
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(For  correcting aeidy  however,  /alwajs  prefer  the  use  6f  carbonate 
ofeoda,  or  salt  of  tartar ;  the  former  of  which  is  now  the  universal 
order  of  the  day.) 

SOME  ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT. 
See  the  paper  round  it,  for  its  various  good  qualities. 

N.  B. — Bottle  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  in  a  pint  of  water  (where  you 
cannot  inunediatelj  get  a  pint  of  peppermint  water),  and  put  with 
it  two  drams  of  salt  of  tartar.  Keep  this  as  a  standing  ornament  to 
your  bed-room  chimney-pieee ;  and,  when  you  require  it,  from 
having  made  too  free  with  French  wines,  or  hard  stale  port,  take 
half  a  wine  glass  full  going  to  bed.* 

[Many  who  fancy  themselves  great  judges  of  port  wine  keep  it 
but  a  moderate  time  in  the  wood,  and  a  long  time  in  little  quart 
bottles ;  instead  of  doing  just  the  reverse  ;  or  of  bottling  it  in  two^ 
or  four,  quart  magnums.  Port  does  not,  like  claret,  turn  to  vinegar, 
unless  drank  within  a  short  time  after  being  drawn ;  and  therefore 
the  last  glass  of  what  was  decanted,  and  occasionally  drank,  from 
magnums,  would  be  worth  a  dozen  glasses,  even  just  uncorked,  of 
that  which  had  been  bottled  in  pints.  (The  reverse  would  be  the 
case  with  spirits.)  The  larger  the  body  the  wine  is  kept  in,  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  a  good  judge,  and  the  less  injurious 
to  the  stomach.     It  is  not  sufficient  for  wine  to  be  old  and  even 

of  infusion  of  rhubarb,  and  half  an  ounce  of  decoction  of  the  yellow 
Peruvian  bark,  to  be  taken  as  a  corrector  of  heartburn,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  gentle  aperient. — I  am,  &c. 

"ANTHONY  CARLISLE. 

"  To  Messrs.  Aldtvinekle  and  Bromfield,  Lockyer^s 
Magnesia  Warehouse,  237,  Tottenham- court-road, 
comer  of  Bedford-street,^^  ^ 

*  This  mixture  may  be  used  also  as  a  lotion  to  preserve  the  teeth, 
immediately  after  eating  acids. 

1  Since  this  was  published,  we  have  another  excellent  prepara- 
tion, by  Mr.  Dinneford,  in  Bond  Street,  called  his  ^*pure  fluid 
magnesia.^ 
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genuine ;  but  it  should  be  made  of  grapes  that  have  grown  in  • 
warm  part  of  the  yinejard,  which  give  it  a  sweet  and  full  bodj  ; 
and  it  should  be  free  from  green  or  blighted  fruit,  or  it  will  get 
worse,  instead  of  better,  by  keeping ;  so  that  you  may  produce  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  a  fine  looking  crust,  '*  bee's  wing,"  and  all  such 
nonsense,  which,  in  reality,  is  neither  better  nor  more  wholesome 
than  the  stale  beer  of  a  country  pothouse,  where  the  poor  landlord 
is  a  tenant  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  brewer. 

Thus  many  of  the  trade  are  obliged  to,  what  they 
call  "  marry  "  the  wine,  in  order,  as  with  many  other 
kinds  of  marriages,  to  turn  the  bad  stock  to  good  ac- 
count ;  not  to  say  a  word  of  the  innumerable  tricks 
that  are  played  by  quacks  and  inferior  venders.  In 
places  where  you  can  do  as  you  please,  let  no  silly 
fashion  dissuade  you  from  drinking  your  wine  out  of 
a  narrow-bottomed  glass  (somewhat  longer,  and  more 
like  a  funnel  than  what  is  now  made),  as  a  glass  of 
this  form  retains  so  well  the  bouqtiet  of  the  fruit. 
Fashion  is  all  very  well  ;  but  reason  has  a  prior  claim 
to  it.  I  make  no  apology  for  a  digression  to  this 
subject  (except  my  inability  to  do  it  justice),  because 
what  is  here  introduced  relates  to  that  which,  more 
or  less,  concerns  us  all.] 

A  FEW  CALOMEL  PILLS, 

and  the  ingredients  for  an  aperient  draught  on  the  following 
morning ; 

in  case  a  severe  attack  of  bile,  or  any  such  illness, 
should  require  something  beyond  a  mere  alterative. 

Calomel,  although  a  medicine  to  he  used  with  caution^  I  have 
always  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  recipe  to  cure  an  obstinate 
stomach-ache,  in  case  it  cannot  be  removed  by  a  cordial,  hot  water, 
essence  of  peppermint,  or  tincture  of  rhubarb.    Calomel,  however. 
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being  a  strong  mercurial  preparation,  would  deprive  you  of  a  datfs 
sport,  bj  the  indispensably  necessary  confinement  after  taking  it, 

I  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a  recipe  which  is 
almost  as  effectual  as  calomel;  and  with  which  a 
sportsman  need  not  be  made  prisoner.  It  is  simply 
to  take,  at  night,  a  pill  composed  of — 

Blue  pill,  2  grains ; 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  4  grains  ; 

Oil  of  carrawajs,  2  drops. 

One  pill  is  generally  sufficient ;  but,  if  not,  the  quantity  may  be 
increased,  or  doubled,  on  the  same  proportions.  If  one  large  pill  is 
objected  to,  the  above  articles  can  of  course  be  made  up  in  two. 

(On  showing  this  prescription  to  a  medical  friend,  he  said  that  it 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  altering  the  proportions  to  four 
grains  of  blue  pill ;  four  grains  of  colocynth  ;  with  one  drop  of  oil 
of  carraways ;  and  adding  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha.  These  to  be 
taken,  in  two  pills,  at  bed-time.) 

The  foregoing  prescription  was  given  me,  for  this 
work,  by  a  medical  gentleman  on  his  retiring  from 
business ;  and  it  beats  all  the  anti-bilious  nostrums  I 
have  ever  used.  So,  giving  him  thanks,  and  all  the 
credit  of  it,  I  may  now  say  —  ^^  take  my  pill — read 
my  book^^^  and  without  the  3^.  6rf.  a  syllable  for  this 
advice. 

(No  one  prepares  colocynth,  or  makes  these  pills, 
better  than  Briggs,  48,  Wigmore-street.) 

On  my  naming  the  foregoing  recipe  to  Sir  , 

one  of  the  first  medical  gentlemen  of  the  age  (but  who 
might  not  like  to  have  his  name  published,  with  a 
prescription^  on  a  frivolous  occasion  like  this),  he 
kindly  said  that,  as  he  had  a  great  objection  to  all 
mercurial  preparations  where  they  could  possibly  be 
avoided,  he  would  present  me,  for  this  book,  with  a 
"  sportsman's  pill ; "  or,  in  other  words,  as  he  observed, 
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"  An  opening  pill,  without  mercurj ;  and  which  may  be  taken  aa 
often  as  is  needfol,  wiHioiit  offence  to  the  stomach" — viz.  ^30 
grains  of  aloes ;  30  grains  of  scammony,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Venice  turpentine  to  mtke^/teen  piUs,^ 

^*  One  taken  at  bed-time  generally  acts  on  the  morning  following, 
without  disturbing  the  sleep.  If  one  pill  is  not  enough,  two  may 
be  taken,  for  a  while ;  but  the  effect  usually  improves  by  use,  con- 
trary to  other  cathartics." 

This  remedy  has  been  frequently  tried,  and  much 
approved,  since  the  two  last  editicms. 

A  LITTLE  TARTAR  EMETIC, 

in  case  of  severe  indigestion,  or  a  dog  being  taken  ill.  This  medi- 
cine, given  from  a  grain  and  a  half  to  two  grains,  in  warm  water, 
will  sometimes  perform  wonders  among  common  people,  who  are 
subject  to  have  the  stomach  disordered  by  eating  voraciously  of  bad 
and  unwholesome  food. 

A  late  friend  of  mine,  vdth  nothing  whatever  but 
this  recipe,  was  for  many  years  the  successful  quack 
of  his  village;  and  boasted  of  beating  the  doctors 
without  having  lost  a  patient.  How  far  my  friend 
was  justified  in  flying,  on  every  occasion,  to  that  which 
may  tend  to  weaken  the  stomach,  I  leave  it  for  those 
who  are  versed  in  medicine  to  determine;  not- 
withstanding he  may  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  village. 

(After  all,  too,  a  couple  of  wine  glasses  full  of  water,  taken  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  drank,  without  the  astringent  addition  of  either  tea  or 
spirit,  I  have  found,  would  in  general  relieve  indigestion. 

Another  remedy,  which  lately  became  in  fashion,  is  to  swallow, 
whole,  two  teaspoonsful  of  common  mustard  seed  just  before  going 
to  bed,  and  an  hour  before  dinner.  It  may  be  taken  in  a  little 
water.     I  have  proved  it  to  be  an  excellent  remedy.) 

Remembevy  that  a  dog  requires^  of  tartar  emeticy  or  any  other 
mediciney  at  least  twice  as  much  as  a  man. 
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I  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  entering  on  this 
list  what  may  be  called  physic,  without  first  giving 
a  receipt  or  two  for  a  mere  alterative.  Far  as  my 
intention  is  from  entering  farther  into  a  subject  on 
which  I  can  have  no  pretensions,  yet  the  three  fol- 
lowing prescriptions,  being  those  of  eminent  men, 
may  certainly  prove  worthy  of  insertion  :  for,  when 
the  stomach  is  the  least  out  of  order,  the  nerves  are 
affected;  and  then  how  are  we  to  shoot f  But  to  the 
point — 

Take,  either  an  hour  before  dinner,  or  at  bed-time  (/  prefer  the 

latter),  a  pill  made  with 

2\  grains  of  rhubarb, 

and  ^  a  grain  of  cayenne  pepper  ; 

with  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  glass  of  water.     TwOy 

or  more,  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  if  one  is  not  found  sufficient. 

Another  recipe,  perhaps  more  effectual,  but  less 
simple,  and  therefore  less  to  be  had  recourse  to,  is — 

Aloes — rhubarb — cayenne  pepper — of  each  1  scruple; 
Carbonate  of  soda,  2  scruples  ; 
Extract  of  poppies,  6  grains ; 
All  made  into  24  pills. 
Two  a  dose. 

I  find  in  my  MS.  box  also  the  following  excellent 
recipe  for  a  weak  stomach,  which  was  written  down 
for  me  by  my  fiiend  the  late  Sir  Hutton  Cooper. 

2^  grains  of  rhubarb  ; 

5     ditto       carbonate  of  soda ; 
10     ditto       Peruvian  bark. 
To  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  hop  tea,  or  cold  ginger  tea,  an  hour  before 
dinner,  and  continued,  every  day,  for  a  fortnight. 

So  much,  and  quite  enough  too  for  me,  to  take  the 
liberty  of  speaking  about,  on  the  subject  of  alteratives. 
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HUXHAM'S  TINCTURE  OF  BARK, 

as  an  effectual  stimulus  to  brace  the  neires  of  a  bad  shot  The 
sportsman  has  onlj  to  take  a  dessert  spoonful  in  a  glass  of  water 
before   he  goes  out.     [The  less,  HOWEVEBy  all  stimuli^  usj* 

INDEED  ALL  MEDICINES,  ARE  HAD  BEOOUBSE  TO^  THE  MORE 
EFFECTUAL   THET   WILL   BE   WHEN   TAKEN.] 

When  for  a  short  time  in  Holland,  I  always  kept 
well  by  taking  a  teaspoonful  of  this  medicine  in  a  glass 
of  Madeira,  before  inhaling  the  air  of  the  marshes.* 

CONCENTRATED  CAMPHOR  JULEP 

is  another  good  remedj  to  compose  a  neryous  man  for  the  rising  of 
a  cock  pheasant  Toller  and  Co.,  in  Conduit-street,  make  this  in 
perfection. 

TONIC. 

I  find  no  tonic  equal  to  the  following  one  which  was  given  me 
by  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  medical  profession  ;  and  which 
is  the  very  thing  for  a  nervous  shot,  after  a  day's  physic,  or  on 
any  occasion  where  he  wants  a  fillip :  — 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  24  grains  ; 

Tincture  of  orange  peel,  and  tincture  of  ginger,  of  each  ^  ounce ; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  80  drops ; 

Infusion  of  roses,  16  ounces. 

N.B.  —  It  requires  two  or  three  hours  to  infuse  the  roses. 


•  The  new  French  remedy  for  the  ague  is  now  in  general  use, 
and  nothing  has  yet  been  found  more  efiicacious.  After  clearing 
the  bowels  with  a  good  dose  of  medicine,  give  five  grains  of 
SULPHATE  of  QUININE  in  trcaclc,  jelly,  &c.  directly  after  the  cold 
fit ;  and  continue  it,  three  times  a  day,  for  nearly  a  week  after  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  has  subsided.  The  dose  is  sometimes 
increased  to  ten  grains  thrice  a  day,  and  there  is  no  danger  resulting 
from  an  overdose.  [I  insert  these  directions  precisely  as  they 
have  been  forwarded  to  me,  under  an  idea  that  nothing  could  be 
more  desirable  for  a  work  that  professes  to  treat  chiefly  on  wildfowl 
shooting,  than  a  recipe  for  the  ague.] 
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WHITEHEAD'S  ESSENCE  OF  MUSTAKD ; 
which  /  have  found  to  be  one  of  the  finest  recipes  that  ever  bore  a 
stampy  for  preventing  or  curing  the  rheumatism ;  or  for  cuts,  bruises, 
&c.  &c.  The  real  inventor  of  this  embrocation  is  Mr.  Johnston, 
(the  famous  soda  water  man),  who,  being  an  apothecary,  thought 
it  infra  dig.  to  appear  as  a  trumpeter  of  patent  medicines ;  and 
therefore  used  the  nom  de  guerre,  as  the  French  call  it,  of  "White- 
head." 

A  PIECE  OF  FLEECY  HOSIERY, 

in  case  of  a  pain  in  the  chest,  to  which  application  the  rubbing  in 
a  little  of  the  above  essence  may  be  added ;  and  continued,  for  a 
day,  after  the  fleecy  hosiery  is  no  longer  required  ;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  pain  from  returning  when  you  leave  it  oflf. 

[No  sportsman  who  is  subject  to  pain  in  the  chesty  or  severe 
rheumatism,  should  be  without  the  "  Poor  Man's  Plaster,"  which 
is  sold  by  Mr.  Sterry  and  Sons,  oilmen,  156,  High-street,  South- 
wark. 

I  went  there  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  had  any  agent  in  the 
more  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  But,  it  appears  that  Messrs. 
Sterry  have  as  much  custom  as  they  want  in  their  own  district, 
without  taking  further  trouble.  They  told  me,  however,  that  if  a 
shilling  was  enclosed  in  a  letter,  post  paid,  eight  sheets  of  this 
plaster  should  come  back,  by  return  of  the  twopenny  or  general 
post ;  or,  of  course,  four  sheets  for  sixpence.  I  have  well  tried  this 
admirable  recipe  ;  and  let  those  who  use  it  say  whether  or  not  I  am 
right  for  recommending  it.] 

SOME  COURT  STICKING-PLASTER, 
to  enable  you  to  walk  in  comfort  after  being  galled  by  a  water-boot. 

(See  directions  under  the  head  of  "  Water-boots.") 
I  have  now,  I  believe,  mentioned  all  the  articles  of 
my  pharmacy,  and  next  to  them  must  come  the 

DENTIFRICE. 

Brush  your  teeth  every  morning,  with  Spanish  Sabilia  snuff 
(which  may  be  had  in  perfection,  from  Fribourg,  and  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  from  Hudson,  132,  Oxford- street),  and  every 
night  with  a  little  arquebusade,  brandy,  or  whisky ;  and  keep,  in 
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the  bottle  containing  it,  a  small  piece  of  camphor.  *  This  will  not 
only  make  it  a  tenfold  greater  preservative,  but  will  prevent  the 
vassals  of  the  place  from  drinking  it. 

Never  put  cold  water  to  your  teeth,  but  always  use  it  lukewarm. 

If  any  thing  will  prevent  or  cure  a  tootK-ache, 
except  aperient  medicines,  to  reduce  the  inflamma- 
tion, or  the  sovereign  remedy  of  the  new  patent  in- 
strument, it  will,  I  have  reason  to  think,  be  that  which 
has  been  here  mentioned.  At  all  events  some  of  the 
first  dentists  in  London  and  Paris  admit,  that  this  re- 
medy is  a  most  excellent  preservative.  I,  therefore, 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  a  sportsman,  and  par- 
ticularly for  a  wild-fowl-shooter,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
insertion. 

I  was  told  by  a  friend  who  rarely  errs  in  his  pre- 
scriptions, that  the  best  cure  for  the  tooth-ache  is 

One  tablespoonful  of  rum, 
Another  of  vinegar, 
And  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ; 

mixed  together  and  then  held  in  the  mouth.  Since 
the  eighth  edition,  however,  I  have  proved  that  Eau 
de  Cologne  is  a  better  remedy  ;  and  as  good  a  denti- 
frice as  the  spirit  and  camphor. 

But  if  the  foregoing  directions  as  a  preventive^ 
are  attended  to,  we  are  not  very  likely  to  require  pre- 
scriptions for  a  cure. 

I  shaU  now  conclude  with  the  following  little  hints:- 


*  If  you  are  obliged  to  sleep  where  there  are  bugs,  nothing  will 
keep  them  off  better  than  taking  to  bed  with  you  a  large  piece  of 
camphor.  This  beats  Russia  leather,  which  was  our  remedy  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign. 
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First,  If  70U  or  jour  dog  Bhould,  at  any  time,  get  a  severe  blow, 
let  the  wounded  part  be  instantly  fomented  with  water,  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne,  for  at  least  half  an  hour ;  and  you  will  thereby  reduce 
your  suffering,  or  impediment  from  sport,  to  at  least  half  its 
duration. 

Secondly,  K  you  bum  yourself  in  shooting,  or  otherwise,  wrap 
the  part  affected  immediately  in  cotton^  the  application  of  which,  it 
has  been  proved,  acts  like  magic  with  a  bum. 

This  I  was  told  as  a  recipe  that  had  been  adopted 
in  Paris ;  and  found  it  to  answer  extremely  well.  But 
on  proposing  it  for  insertion  here,  to  an  old  fiiend, 
one  of  our  greatest  surgeons  that  ever  lived*,  he  as- 
sured me  that  a  better  recipe  was  the 

constant  application  of  vinegar. 

Thirdly,  If  you  should  take  cold,  bathe  your  feet  in  hot  water  : 
if  a  little  salt  or  bran  is,  or  both  are,  added,  so  much  the  better. 
Get  into  a  bed  warmed,  with  a  little  brown  sugar  sprinkled  on  the 
coals ;  and  take  some  whey,  or  whatever  you  can  get,  to  promote 
perspiration. 

This  remedy,  simple  as  it  is,  will  often  prevent 
your  having  recourse  to  James's,  or  Dover's,  powder, 
&c.,  and  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  save  you  the  expense 
of  twenty  pounds  for  medical  attendance. 

Another  excellent  remedy  for  a  cold  is  the  "  Asth- 
matic Lampj^^  of  Mr.  Ackerley : — sold  at  5,  Swallow 
Street,  Quadrant.  I  name  this,  because  I,  and  many 
persons  that  I  know,  have  tried,  and  found  great 
"benefit  from,  it. — 

Fourthly,  Never  fast  too  long ;  and  avoid,  whenever  you  can, 
fagging  too  hard. 

*  The  late  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  was  kind  enough  to  carefully 
inspect  all  the  medical  directions  here  given,  before  they  went  to 
press. 

P.  S.  1844. — These  directions  have  been  again  strictly  revised ; 
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or,  when  you  come  to  a  middle  age^  you  will  most 
likely  begin  to  feel  it ;  and  perhaps  insomuch  as  to 
become  nervous,  and  lose  your  good  shooting.  Re- 
member this  advice,  and  see  who  will  last  the  longest; 
you  who  do,  or  those  who  do  not,  follow  it. 

Fifthly,  Never  go  out  with  quite  an  empty  stomach  to  wait  for 
wildfowl ;  particularly  in  the  morning.  Should  you  wish  to  start 
before  any  one  is  up,  you  might  always  have  left  for  you,  over 
night,  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  biscuit,  with  a  glass  of  milk,  which, 
with  a  little  sugar,  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may 
be  made  good  in  a  moment  And  this  is  better  than  what  is  called 
a  *' doctor''  (rum  and  milk);  because  you  then  dispense  with 
taking  spirit  in  a  morning,  the  very  bad  habit  of  which  should 
always  be  avoided,  except  in  a  country  where  the  chances  of  ague 
might  justify  your  taking  a  little  purl; 

Which,  by  the  way,  was  recommended  to  me  by  one 
of  the  first  medical  gentlemen  in  the  profession.  Do 
not  have  recourse  to  any  such  liquors,  unless  absolutely 
required  to  defend  your  health  against  a  pestilential 
climate ;  or  in  case  of  being  taken  with  a  sudden  chill ; 
when  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  and  beer,  mixed  to- 
gether, if  not  thought  too  disgusting  a  beverage, 
might  sometimes  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  sti- 
muli to  warm  you,  of  all  things  that  an  ale-house,  or 
perhaps  any  other  house,  could  afford.  If  going  out, 
take  it  cold;  if  going  to  bed^  you  may  have  it  warm  ; 
for  in  the  one  case  perspiration  is  as  objectionable 
as  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  other. 

[Another  most  simple  recipe  to  prevent  aU  com- 
plaints from   cold  (as  well  as  the  tooth-ache)  is  to 

and,  so  far  from  requiring  alteration,  they  accord  much  better  with 
the  system  of  the  present  day  than  with  that  of  the  past,  when  we 
printed  our  earlier  editions. 
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keep  a  few  cloves  in  your  mouth.  This  is  all  I  require 
in  cold  or  damp;  and,  for  its  good  effects,  will  even 
surpass  the  nasty  habit  of  chewing  tobacco.]  — 

Sixthly,  Never  sit  down  in  wet  feet*,  or  with  wet  clothes  on 
anj  part  of  your  body ;  but,  if  a  change  is  not  at  hand,  keep  in 
motion,  or  go  to  bed,  till  one  can  be  procured.  Or,  if  you  want  to 
start  again,  when  refreshed,  first  wet  your  feet  with  either  spirits, 
or  essence  of  mustard,  and  then  be  as  quick  as  possible  in  taking 
your  refreshment.  Many  people  prefer  applying  the  spirit  to  the  in- 
sidcy  instead.  This  is  not  so  well ;  because  spirit  alone  always  files 
to  the  hecul ;  while  strong  beer,  on  the  contrary,  would  warm  the 
body.  Another  word  for  this  edition  —  if  you  wish  to  escape  from 
cold,  and  to  prevent  rheumatism,  when  advanced  in  life,  wear 
cotton  shirts,  and  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  linen  ones. 
This  is  now  the  general  advice  in  the  new  school. 

I  shall  here  conclude,  under  this  head,  with  the  multum  in  parvo 
advice  of  the  great  Dr.  Boerhaave :  Keep  the  body  open  ;  the 
HEAD  COOL  ;  and  the  feet  warm. 

*^*  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  some  gentlemen  who  are  the  very 
beads  of  the  profession,  with  that  liberality  which  distinguishes  all 
men  of  talent,  have  approved  of  the  humble  advice  here  given  (of 
course,  without  the  slightest  pretensions,  and  merely  as  a  refuge  for 
the  destitute) :  and  there  are  only  some  of  the  little  doctors  who 
bark,  and  cry  "  quack,"  at  what  they  think  an  infringement  on  their 
sacred  rights.  But,  if  they  knew  to  whom  all  here  had  been  sub- 
mitted, before  it  went  to  the  press,  they  would,  perhaps,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrase,  in  language  most  opposite  to  their  overwhelming 
rhetoric  —  "  knock  under." 

Having  now  mentioned  the  few  things  that  happen 
to  occur  to  me,  as  deserving  the  small  space  they 
would  occupy  in  the  baggage  of  a  sportsman,  who  we 
all  know  is  sometimes  in  an  exile,  where  he  might  die 
before  he  could  get  medical  assistance ;  I  shall  just 

•  To  keep  the  soles  of  shoes  dry,  you  will  find  no  ready-made 
article  better,  or  cheaper,  than  the  late  Mr.  Hunt's  "  water-proof 
composition." 

N  N 
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note  down  a  few  articles  as  denrable  for  his  oomfort, 
as  the  foregoing  ones  might  prove  for  the  preservation 
of  his  life ;  viz. 

Canastre  tobacco,  or  cigars.* 

Cayenne  pepper. 

A  pot  of  anchovies. 

A  phial  of  lemon  acid. 

A  bottle  of  the  best  olive  oiL 

With  these  ingredients,  and  half  as  much  know- 
ledge as  usually  belongs  to  all  our  old  campaigners, 
he  may  perfectly  enjoy  his  dinner  on  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  in  those  wild  places  where  they  are  most  abun- 
dant, but  where  we  are  the  least  able  to  have  them 
dressed  in  perfection.     For  example :  — 

There  is  no  better  sauce  for  a  wildfowl,  plover,  or  snipe,  than 
equal  quanHtiea  of  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice.  Cayenne  pepper, 
when  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  gives  a  fine  relish  to  a  pheasant, 
or  any  other  game.  With  good  oil  jou  can,  in  most  pbices,  during 
the  fishing  season,  have  a  French  salad  made  with  the  jonng  leaves 
of  the  wild  dandelion ;  or,  in  the  shooting  season,  a  German  salad, 
called  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  I  believe,  ^'  kartofel  gakU^^  with 
slices  of  cold  boiled  waxy  potatoes.  Either  of  these,  with  a  few 
onions,  an  anchovy,  and  two  spoonsful  of  oil  to  every  one  of  vine- 
gar (or  equal  quantities  of  each  to  the  German  one)^  make  a  very 
good  salad ;  or,  at  all  events,  a  good  substitute  for  one,  where  per* 
haps  the  lettuce,  cress,  or  endive,  are  scarcely  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants.    Tarragon  vinegar,  for  salads,  is  generally  preferred  to  the 

*  The  mildest,  and  perhaps  the  pleasantest,  tobacco,  for  those 
who  are  not  much  used  to  smoking,  is  that  called  Syrian  ;  which 
(although  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price  of  Mr.  Ward,  16,  Picca- 
dilly) is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  For  expensive 
and  fancy  tobaccos,  of  the  very  best  quality,  we  should  go  to 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  Oxford-street ;  but  an  insertion  of  all  their  names 
here  would  be  as  great  a  bore  as  a  Greek  lesson.  For  cigars  and 
snuff  in  general  no  one  beats  Mr.  Procter,  101,  Fleet-street. 
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other  vinegar.  (Let  me  obsenre,  by  the  way,  that  the  chief  art  of 
dressiDg  a  salad  confiists  in  wiping  perfecdy  dry  whatever  it  is 
made  with,  and  cutting*  off  the  flabby  parts  from  the  leaves  of  the 
herbs.)  If  you  have  no  good  butter,  for  your  fish,  you  wiU  find, 
that  with  a  little  cayenne,  a  spoonful  of  the  liquor  from  your  ancho- 
vies, and  some  lemon,  or  vinegar,  dine  M^  and  mustard,  it  will  be 
perfectly  good.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  dish  of  small  birds/rte^ 
and  eat  with  oil  and  lemon  juice ;  and  if  you  have  no  good  butter 
to  fry  them  with,  here  again  some  oil  must  be  your  substitute. 

If  you  have  no  biscuits  to  eat  with  your  wine,  or,  what  you  may 
drink  for  want  of  it,  cut  some  slices  of  raw  potatoe  very  thin ; 
have  them  broiled,  or  fried,  brown  and  crisp  with  your  oil,  and 
sprinkled  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper  ;  but,  in  dressing  them,  let 
the  sUcei  lie  independent  of  each  other,  or  they  will  become  soft  by 
fermentation.  If  you  wish  for  a  hash,  or  any  thing  dressed  by  way 
of  variety  from  plain  cooking,  you  can  always  give  it  a  flavour,  if 
yon  have  cayenne,  lemon,  and  anchovy. 

In  short,  the  ingredients  here  named,  as  general 
acquisitions  to  your  eating  in  comfort,  will  be  found, 
I  trust,  some  of  the  most  useful ;  and  I  therefore 
need  add  no  more,  as  I  neither  profess,  nor  wish,  to 
gratify  the  palate  of  an  epicure ;  but  have  merely  at- 
tempted to  show,  how  one  man  could  make  himself 
comfortable,  where  another  would  starve,  by  the  fore- 
going hints  to  young  caterers  and  young  sportsmen. 

Having  now  said  enough  as  to  taking  care  of,  and 
providing  for,  my  young  readers,  we  will  suppose  one 
of  them  to  have  arrived  at  the  miserable  hole  alluded 
to,  and  that  the  first  salutation,  after  the  knock  at  his 
bedchamber  door,  in  the  morning,  is,  "  A  wet  dar/j 
sirl^^  and,  instead  of  being  able  to  pursue  his  sport, 
either  after  breakfast,  or  at  noon  {the  most  vmuzI  time 
for  the  weather  to  clear  up,  if  it  clears  up  at  all),  he  is 
consigned  a  close  prisoner  to  the  pothouse ;  looking 
alternately  to  the  windward  clouds,  and  the  plastered 
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walls  of  the  room ;  hearing,  through  a  thin  partition, 
the  discordant  merriment   of  drunken  fellows;  and 
inhaling  the  hreezes  of  a  smoky  wood  fire,  with  the 
fumes  of  their  shag  tobacco !     In  such  a  predicament, 
then,  how  can  I  prescribe  for  him  ?  and  in  this  predica- 
ment, I  believe,  there  are  very  few  sportsmen  that  have 
not  often  been.     Why  here  again,  then,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  him  a  little  advice,  though  I  hope  he 
will  not  think  I  am  beginning  to  write  a  sermon.     I 
shall  now  first  observe,  that,  of  all  things  on  earth,  to 
make  a  man  low-spirited,  unhappy,  or  nervous^  is  to 
get  into  a  habit  of  idleness:  and,  although  there  are 
many  yoimg  people  that  would  pay  little  attention, 
and  perhaps  laugh  at  me,  if  I  told  them  that  "  idle- 
ness" was  the  "root  of  all  evil,"  yet  some,  among 
those  very  persons,  might  listen  most  earnestly,  when 
I  remind  them,  that  being  nervous  or  low-spirited  is 
of  all  other  things  the  most  likely  to  put  even  a 
crack  sportsman  off  his  shooting ;  or  to  make  a  young 
angler  whip  off  his  flies ;  or  be  too  eager:,  and  there- 
fore unshilful^  in  hilling  his  f^h.     Always,  therefore, 
let  him  be  employed^  and  think  no  more  of  the  wea- 
ther, till  his  man  comes,  with  a  smiling  face,  and  says 
"  Sir^  it  vnU  do  again  now !  "  when,  if  he  is  a  man 
of  genius,  and  has  proper  resources,  he  could  almost 
have  wished  for  another  hour's  rain,  in  order  to  com- 
plete that  in  which  his  mind  was  become  absorbed. 
Supposing  the  hole  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days' 
good  sport,  he  is  immured,  contains  neither  books, 
nor  newspapers,  nor  even   stationery  good   enough 
to  write  a  few  letters  in  comfort  (which,  by  the  way, 
he  should  always  be  enabled  to  do,  by  carrying  a  quire 
of  paper,  and  a  few  steel  pens),  still  there  is  no  ex- 
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cuse  for  his  being  in  sheer  idleness.  The  mere  pocket 
will  always  contain  enough  to  employ  successfully 
many  a  leisure  hour.  K  he  is  studying  any  thing 
particular,  he  may  be  provided  with  some  little  vo- 
lume, the  most  useful  to  his  subject.  If  he  draws, 
he  may,  at  least,  make  a  sketch  of  the  hole  he  is  in, 
for  a  laugh  when  he  gets  home ;  or,  if  in  another 
style,  practise  according  to  his  fancy.  If  he  is  a 
"  musician,"  and  away  from  an  instrument,  let  him 
study  some  exercises  in  harmony,  for  no  man  should 
be  called  a  musician  till  he  does  know  harmony.  If 
he  is  an  author  or  a  poet,  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss : 
or,  if  nothing  greater,  perhaps  he  may  be  a  merry 
fellow,  who  sings  a  good  song  over  his  bottle,  and 
therefore,  on  this  occasion,  by  being  provided  with  a 
"Pocket  Nightingale,"  he  may  stock  himself  with 
songs  enough  to  enliven  all  his  associates  on  his  return. 
If  he  is  a  dry  fellow,  an  enemy  to  the  Muses,  and  an 
admirer  of  only  that  which  is  tangible,  he  may,  in  his 
retreat,  con  over  his  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and 
be  amused  with  sketching  his  aflPairs,  and  thinking  of 
what  will  be  most  to  his  advantage.  But  if  he  is  an 
idler  destitute  of  all  resources — why  I  will  not  say 
"Lord  help  him!" — but  —  let  him  help  himself. 
Let  me  advise  him  to  embrace,  in  this  day,  a  moment » 
for  reflection,  and  consider  it  as  an  example,  perhaps  of 
many  hours  and  days  he  may  have  to  spend,  at  an  age 
when  he  has  no  longer  youth  and  vigour  to  distinguish 
himself  among  the  field  of  sportsmen ;  and  make  a 
determination  to  embrace  some  pursuit,  that  wiU  be 
to  him  a  source  of  fiiture  amusement ;  and  he  will 
then,  I  think,  have  reason  to  consider  this  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  days  on  his  calendar. 
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Baker,  T.  K.,  1,  Stonecutter  Street ;  and  Bury  Street,  St.  James's 
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Street 
Blake,  J.  A  and  Co.,  253,  Wapping. 
Blanch,  J.,  29,  Gracechurch  Street 
Blissett,  Isaac,  69,  Leadenhall  Street. 
Blissett,  John,  321,  High  Holborn. 
Bond,  E.  and  W.,  45,  Comhill. 
Bond,  W.,  59,  Lombard  Street 
Boss,  Thomas,  73,  St  James  Street 
Braggs,  Robert,  43,  High  Holborn. 
Braggs,  Robert,  151,  Strand. 

Cherrett,  D.,  3,  Old  North  Street,  Red  Lion  Square. 
Child,  William,  280,  Strand. 

Clunn,  Robt,  2,  Little  Portland  Street,  Great  Portland  Street 
Cogswell,  Benjamin,  224,  Strand. 
Collins,  James,  115,  Regent  Street 
Cook,  John,  6,  Well  Street,  Wellclose  Square. 
Deane,  George  and  John,  46,  King  William  Street 
Denyer,  B.,  11,  Seymour  Place,  Camden  Town. 
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Holland,  James,  44,  Great  Prescot  Street. 
Jackson,  Thomas,  29,  Edward  Street,  Portman  Square. 
Jackson,  Bichard,  19,  Princes  Street,  Lisson  Grove. 
Keen,  Job,  61,  Gloucester  Street,  Commercial  Boad  East. 
Kemp,  Joseph,  115,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's. 
Lacy  and  Beynolds,  21,  Great  St.  Helen'& 
Lancaster,  Charles,  151,  New  Bond  Street 
Lang,  Joseph,  7,  Haymarket. 
Leigh,  James,  Duncan  Street,  WhitechapeL 
Leigh,  John,  Duncan  Street,  WhitechapeL 
Lightfoot,  John,  6,  Dean  Street,  Holborn. 
Ling,  William,  61,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's. 
Lissant,  John,  53,  Drummond  Street,  Euston  Square. 
London,  Edward,  51,  London  WalL 
Long,  Daniel,  and  Son,  8,  Old  Cavendish  Street. 
Long,  John,  8,  Allsop  Place,  Begent's  Park. 
Manton,  George,  6,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 
Harks,  Bobert,  123,  Oxford  Street 
Mames,  J.,  31,  Cumberland  Bow,  Walworth. 
Mills,  William  Frederic,  120,  High  Holborn. 
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Moore  and  Woodward,  64,  St.  James's  Street,  and  Place  Vendue, 

it  Paris. 
Moore,  William,  and  William  Gray,  78,  Edgeware  Road,  Maiy- 

lebone. 
Needham,  William,  and  Co.,  26,  Piccadilly. 
Nock,  Samuel,  43,  Regent  Circus. 
Parker,  Field,  and  Sons,  233,  High  Holbom. 
Potts,  Thomas,  Haydon  Square,  Minories. 
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Sargant  and  Brothers,  2,  Coleman  Street  Buildings. 
Scott,  W.  and  K,  27,  Leman  Street,  Goodman's  Fields. 
Seddons,  James,  78,  Lower  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea. 
Sharp,  William,  7,  Little  Alie  Street,  Goodman's  Fields. 
Smith,  John,  and  Son,  4,  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom. 
Smith,  S.  and  Charles,  64,  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Square. 
Smith,  William,  2,  Thomas  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 
Stringer,  William,  104,  White  Lion  Street,  Pentonville. 
Sturman,  Benjamin,  42,  Kingsland  Road. 
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Tipping  and  Lawden,  20,  Bartlett*s  Buildings. 
Walters,  George,  7,  Guilford  Place,  Spafields. 
Weale,  Thomas,  21,  Eeppel  Street,  Chelsea. 
Wheeler,  Charles,  41,  Royal  Street,  Lambeth. 
White,  E.,  3,  Worcester  Street,  Old  Gravel  Lane. 
Whitehead,  Thomas,  117,  Dorset  Street,  Fleet  Street 
Wilkinson,  James  and  Son,  27,  Pall  MalL 
Williams,  Josh.,  67,  Threadneedle  Street. 
Wilson,  A.,  141,  Drury  Lane. 
Witton,  John,  82,  Old  Broad  Street,  City. 
Woods,  William,  1,  Queen  Street,  Southwark  Bridge  Road. 
Yeomans  and  Son,  68,  Chambers  Street,  Goodman's  Fields. 
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Here  I  find  that  fAe  man  is  Mr.  Leadbeater,  19,  Brewer  Street, 
Golden  Square,  who  stuffs  for  Her  Migesly,  the  British 
Mnseum,  and  the  Zoological  Society ;  but  whose  competitors, 
since  he  left  Mr»  Bullock's,  had  reported  him  dead.  For  this 
reason,  it  became  my  duty  to  let  the  public  know  that  ^'  poor 
Mr.  Leadbeater  "  was,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  he  still  is,  aliye 
and  well ;  and  stuffs  better  and  cheaper  than  any  one  I  have 
met  with.  I  luckily  found  him  out  just  in  time  to  clip  the 
wings  of  their  ornithological  fUdge,  by  putting  his  name  in 
the  last  sheet  of  the  fifth  edition.  Since  the  seventh  edition, 
however,  Mr.  Leadbeater  retired  to  his  private  residence,  and 
resigned  all  the  concern  in  Brewer  Street  to  his  son,  whom  he 
has  made  as  clever  as  himself;  and  who  has*  now,  perhaps,  the 
first  business  in  Europe. 
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GAME    LAWS 
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So  little  was  the  prospect  of  our  ever  getting  rid 
of  the  diabolical  old  Game  Laws,  notwithstanding 
almost  every  Member  in  both  Houses  admitted  their 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  !  that  we  are  highly  in- 
debted to  Lord  Althorp  *  for  carrying,  as  a  ministerial 
measure,  anything  like  an  amendment  on  them ;  and 
reducing  them  {as  I  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would 
be)  "  inio  one  Act  of  the  present  reign.^^  By  a  refer- 
ence to  my  "  Suggestions  for  New  Game  Laws,"  of 
which  I  made  memorandums  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  but  which  I  did  not  publish  till  1824  {vide 
the  earlier  editions  of  "  Instructions  to  Young  Sports- 
men)," it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  Bill,  though 
similar  to  what  was  therein  suggested,  is,  in  many 
clauses,  open  to  great  improvement.  But  never  mind ! 
—  anything  in  lieu  of  the  old  and  inconsistent  sta- 
tutes is  an  acceptable  pledge  for  further  alterations, 
till  the  legislature  shall  be  less  occupied  with  matters 
of  more  importance  to  the  country. 

The  General  Qualification  is  good ;  but  the  Sport- 
ing License  should  have  been  increased  to  hi.  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  to  this  amount  for  those  who  use  double 
guns. 

♦  Now  Earl  Spencer. 
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Every  thing  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  had 
better  have  been  settled  by  themselves.  The  legisla- 
ture will  do  more  harm  than  good  by  this  interference. 
And  with  regard  to  the  tenant  being  liable  not  only 
to  the  penalty  of  21.  for  allowing  people  to  shoot,  but 
also  to  that  of  11.  for  every  head  of  game  killed !  — 
the  clause,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  one  calculated 
to  put  the  farmers  in  good  humour — and  if  they  are 
in  a  bad  humour j  the  poor  gamej  I  fear,  will  be  in  a 
bad  way  I 

The  PENALTY  for  trespass  is  the  best  law  that  was 
ever  enacted.  But  at  present  it  is  inefficient.  The 
grand  object  that  I  had  in  recommending  a  penalty 
for  TRESPASS  0NLY,*was  to  havc  the  power  of  taking 
up  a  man  whom  you  knew  to  be  a  poacher,  but  who 
was  too  well  versed  in  his  art  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
detected  in  the  "  pubsuit  of  game  ; "  and  also  to  have 
the  means  of  trouncing  a  dandified  marauder,  to 
whom  the  paltry  sum  of  21.  would  be  no  more  an  ob- 
ject than  a  bottle  of  champagne  or  a  bundle  of  cigars. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  giving  fair  play  to  both  of 
these  worthies,  by  making  them  subject  to  a  penalty 
ordy  as  wilful  trespassers;  or,  in  other  words,  for 
continuing  or  repeating  the  trespass  after  they  had 
been  wumed  off  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  the 
land.  To  be  more  fiiUy  understood,  however,  I  shall 
now  take  the  liberty  of  reprinting  a  part  of  what  I 
before  published,  under  the  head  of  "  Game  Laws ; " 
and  by  a  reference  to  which  it  will  be  seen  precisely 
how  far  the  suggestions  therein  contained  are  analo- 
gous to  the  Bill  that  has  since  passed,  and  the  Abridg- 
ment of  which  (with  that  also  of  the  old  laws  still  in 
force)  shall  conclude  the  following  pages. 
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In  Dec.  1832,  —  I  had  the  very  best  authority  for 
sa3ring  that  the  ministers  admitted  several  provisions 
(of  which  they  entirely  disapproved)  to  be  introduced 
in  the  new  BUI ;  and,  in  short,  were  obliged  to  com- 
promise with  their  opponents,  on  the  best  terms  they 
could,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  two  great  objects  — 
legalising  the  sale  of  game^  and  the  general  qualijica' 
tion.  The  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  act  of 
common  justice  to  all  gentlemen  who  are  not  possessed 
of  landed  property,  or  sporting  rights  —  the  other 
the  extinction  of  a  law  that  subjected  even  the  second 
sons  of  noblemen  to  the  same  penalty  as  the  lowest 
tradesman,  when  shooting  on  the  property  of  their 
own  fathers  —  not  to  say  a  word  of  its  gross  absurdity 
and  inconsistency! — What  objections  there  are  to 
these  two  clauses  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  !  But  as  to  the 
other  sections  of  the  present  Act  —  it  becomes  quite 
a  mystery  to  learn  from  whence  they  emanated  !  Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is  that  almost  every  one  is  exclaim- 
ing most  violently  against  the  new  game  laws ;  and 
swearing  that  imless  they  are  altered,  field  sports  will 
soon  cease  to  be  the  amusement  of  gentlemen.  But 
is  there  any  such  great  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
evil  that  now  exists,  and  renders  the  new  game  laws 
(which  might  be  made  excellent)  even  worse  than  the 
old  ones  ?  See  how  the  matter  at  present  stands  — 
we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  legalised  the  sale  of  game, 
and  thereby  opened  the  market  an  hundred  fold ;  with- 
out, on  the  other  hand,  having  taken  any  one  addi- 
tional step  against  the  wholesale  destroyer  of  it — the 
poacher.  We  may  proceed  against  the  feir  sportsman, 
like  a  common  felon,  if,  by  chance  or  absolute  mistake, 
he  crosses  one  little  strip  of  land,  without  a  formal 
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permission ;  while  the  poacher^  unless  you  can  prove 
him  to  be  "  in  search  or  pursuit  of  garfie^^  is  wholly 
exonerated  from  the  penalty  of  the  present  Act. 
No  man  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty  imless  he  has 
received  a  notice^  and  tiien  let  the  penalty  be  made 
even  more  severe  than  that  in  the  new  game  laws. 
And,  above  all,  let  the  penalty  be  for  wilful  tres- 
pass,  WHETHER  IN   PURSUIT   OF    GAME   OR  NOT.      How 

could  the  poacher  then  go  to  reconnoitre  —  or  to  set 
his  wires  —  or  to  take  the  eggs  of  game?  —  But,  as 
the  law  rww  stands,  it  destroys  the  sport  of  the  gen- 
tleman, whose  interest  it  is  to  preserve  the  game; 
and,  by  an  enlarged  market,  affords  additional  facility 
to  the  wholesale  destroyer.  As  the  law  was  (except 
qualification),  and  still  is,  any  man  with  a  license 
and  permission  may  catch  game,  in  the  day  time ! ! 
Only  refer  back  to  my  "  Hints  for  the  Preservation 
of  Game,"  and  see  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  by 
the  DAY'poacher.  Again  —  walk  through  the  streets 
of  London,  or  any  other  large  town,  and  see  how 
many  hundred  head  of  game  are  hanging  in  the  poul- 
terers' shops,  mthout  one  feather  being  touched  with 
SHOT  !  —  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  do  away  with  qua- 
lifications—  keep  an  open  market — and  at  the  same 
time  have  no  effectual  remedy  against  the  trespass  of 
the  secret  poacher^  or  the  murderous  havoc  of  the  net 
and  snare  ?  —  But,  following  up  the  same  bad  policy, 
we  make  war  with  the  very  men  of  all  others  who 
have  the  power  to  be  our  best  assistants  —  who  are 
constantly  on  the  ground,  and  about  at  all  hours  — 
and  who  have  the  lower  classes  under  their  imme- 
diate control  —  I  mean  the  farmers.  They,  who  feed 
the  game,  are  to  be  subject  to  even  a  greater  penalty 
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than  the  unknown  trespasser ;  and  to  pay  12.  for  every 
head  of  game^  in  addition  to  the  21.  penalty  for  tres- 
pass !  Can  any  man  of  common  sense  unagine  that, 
while  such  a  law  exists,  a  fanner  will  exert  himself 
to  prohibit  his  labourers  from  poaching,  or  feel  the 
smallest  interest  in  preserving  the  nest  of  a  partridge? 
—  Impossible !  With  a  general  qualification  and  an 
open  market,  a  three  and  a  half  guinea  license  is  not 
sufficient.  Though  the  legcd  attainment  of  game,  by 
fair  purchase  or  otherwise,  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  subject,  yet  the  shooting  it  is  an  amusement'^  a 
luxury ;  and,  for  this  reason,  there  can  be  no  hard- 
ship in  raising  the  price  of  a  certificate.  Why  not 
also  make  every  one  who  shoots  wildfowl,  plover, 
wood-pigeons,  &c.,  any  where  but  on  his  own  land, 
pay  a  small  license  for  his  diversion,  similar  to  a 
French  port-d^armes  f 

In  short,  after  all,  there  has  been  an  immoderate 
deal  said,  and  but  very  little  done,  with,  this  everlast- 
ing subject,  the  game  laws.  Let  us  however  hope 
that,  before  the  sports  of  country  gentlemen  are  com- 
pletely annihilated,  something  wiU  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  fair  and  rational  men:  —  and  as  to 
those  who  are  not  of  this  number  —  whether  they 
are  pleased  or  not  —  is  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  NEW  GAME  LAWS. 

IPublithed  in  1824.] 

%•  My  reason  for  reprinting  the  following  suggestions,  which 
maj  now  be  fairly  considered  as  no  longer  applicable,  is  to  show  how 
many  of  them  have  been  adopted;  and  therefore  to  express  a  hope 
that  those  not  jet  attended  to,  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

By  making  observations  on  the  inconsistence  of  the 
present  Game  Laws,  I  have  involved  myself  in  the 
unthankful  office  of  having  to  point  out  where,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  evil  exists ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
same  time,  of  having  to  prescribe  a  few  brief  sugges- 
tions for  its  remedy.  Of  all  subjects  that  ever  came 
to  a  revision  of  the  legislature,  this,  although  compa- 
ratively insignificant,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult, by  reason  that  to  please  all  parties  here,  I  firmly 
believe,  would  be  an  utter  impossibility. 

One  simple  question,  however,  may  be  asked  by 
every  one :  —  Let  any  Member,  supposing  that  he  is 
an  advocate  for  the  present  Game  Laws,  advert  no 
further  than  to  the  Act  relating  to  qualijications^  and 
to  the  Mutiny  Actj  and  see  whether  they  are  not  in- 
consistent^  or,  in  other  words,  contrary  to  justice  and 
to  common  sense? — Can  that  Member,  therefore,  say, 
that  he  would  be  strictly  doing  his  duty,  if,  when 
called  on  for  his  vote,  he  tacitly  admits,  that  those 
Acts  which  are  inconsistent^  or  contrary  to  comnum 
sense  J  should  remain  among  our  code  of  laws  ?  But,  as 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  Game  Laws,  we  should, 
instead  of  putting  ourselves  out  of  temper,  make  every 
allowance  for  the  errors  of  those  who  may  be  inclined 
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to  vote  in  their  favour.  We  should  recollect,  that 
many  of  the  cleverest  men  in  existence,  when  you 
come  to  the  subject  of  their  game^  cannot  divest 
themselves  of  feeling,  in  some  degree,  personally  in- 
terested; and  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  al- 
though a  man  may  have  the  highest  sense  of  honour, 
and  the  most  consummate  talent,  yet  all  men  have, 
more  or  less,  one  favourite  pursuit,  their  attachment 
for  which  evidently  points  out  where  their  weak  side 
exists ;  and  here,  therefore,  it  becomes  difficult  to  give 
them  satisfaction.  Let  what  will  be  proposed,  depend 
on  it  there  will  be  a  host  of  public  speakers  and  public 
writers  to  disapprove  of  it ;  and  as  every  suggestion 
on  such  a  tender  subject  is  not  only  open  to  criticism, 
but  to  public  ridicule,  I  am  justified  in  repeating,  that 
whoever  speaks  or  writes  on  this  subject,  undertakes 
a  most  unthankful  office. 

I  shall,  therefore,  withhold  going  far  into  detail, 
and  conclude  with  a  few  hints,  that  are  entirely 
founded  on  experience,  and  pretty  good  information 
as  to  the  secrets  among  poachers  of  every  description. 
Not  presuming,  however,  that  I  am  capable  of  dic- 
tating even  to  the  lowest  member  in  the  legislature  ; 
but  merely  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  a  few  of  those 
evils  which  may  have  escaped  notice  among  persons 
of  far  greater  abilities  than  my  own. 

We  are  all  highly  indebted  to  Lord  Whamcliffe  for 
his  exertions  towards  improving  the  Game  Laws. 
For,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  justly  observed  (if  I  may 
quote  from  newspapers),  "  the  BiU  went  to  provide 
remedies  for  two  great  evils,  which  sprung  out  of  the 
present  laws.  Firsts  it  empowered  the  sale  of  game ; 
and,  second^  it  made  a  great  and  necessary  change  in  the 
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qualification.^^  But  with  regard  to  making  game  pri- 
vate property — much  as  the  measure  would  be  to  my 
own  private  interest,  yet  I  cannot  conscientiously  say 
that  I  think  it  would  give  public  satisfaction.  The 
most  correct  man  would  for  ever  be  liable  to  get  into 
difficulty,  by  which  means  there  would  be  more,  in- 
stead of  fewer,  disputes  between  sportsmen  and  occu- 
piers of  land.  To  conclude  then :  I  shall  here  repeat, 
with  a  few  trifling  additions,  what  I  before  suggested 
through  the  medium  of  the  "  Star  "  evening  paper ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  apologise  for  presuming  to  give 
a  public  opinion,  which,  in  many  respects,  may  differ 
from  that  of  men  with  whom  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  me  to  suppose  that  I  could  cope  in  either 
talent  or  argument. 

"April  12,  1824. 

"Sib, 

"  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper  (and  I  have  also  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  to  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment), the  mere  outline  of  what,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  would  be  the  best  improvement  that  could 
be  made  on  the  Game  Laws. 

"  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

"  To  the  Editor." 

Do  away  with  qualifications  (or  at  all  events  arrange  them  so  as 
to  be  strictly  just  and  consistent.)* 


*  This  has  been  done  in  the  new  game-act. 
O  O 
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Any  further  observations  on  this  law,  as  yet  exist- 
ing, for  qiujUiJications^  would  be  an  insult  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  my  readers. 

A  five  guinea  license  for  every  one  who  shoots  game  (except  a 
keeper,  who  should  pay  two  guineas). 

An  extra  guinea  and  a  half,  once  in  a  year,  could 
be  no  great  object  to  a  man  who  can  afford  to  buy  a 
gun,  and  can  also  afford  to  give  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time,  and  to  keep  dogs,  and  supply 
himself  with  ammunition.  At  all  events,  if  this  duty 
should  reduce  the  number  of  shooters — so  much  the 
better  for  the  birds ;  if  not  —  so  much  the  better  for 
the  revenue. 

A  two  guinea  license  (similar  to  a  French />or^  d^armes)  for  every 
one  who  carries  a  gun,  in  any  place  whatever  (off  his  own  premises), 
but  with  this  license  only  a  gamekeeper  can  kill  game, 

(Let  a  man  who  shoots  without  a  license  be  surcharged  by  the 
collectors  of  taxes,  as  they  are  the  most  vigilant  informers.)* 

There  could  then  be  no  complaints  about  the 
"  liberty  of  the  subject,"  more  than  his  paying  for  any 
other  diversion.  If  he  can  afford  to  carry  a  gun  for 
his  amusement,  let  him  assist  the  revenue  by  paying 
for  it. 

This  duty  would  only  operate  on  the  mere  idlers 
of  the  country,  who,  in  winter,  neglect  their  work  to 
go  about  with  a  gun,  to  the  ruin  of  themselves,  and 
risk  of  their  own,  as  well  as  other  people's  lives. 
Lest  it  should  be  argued,  however,  that  this  might 

*  The  latter  is  now  done  ;  and  the  former  hint  may  perhaps  be, 
sooner  or  later,  attended  to. 
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throw  on  the  parish-books  those  fishermen  on  the 
coast,  who  could,  otherwise,  support  their  families 
by  shooting,  I  must  beg  to  inform  you,  that  these 
are  the  very  men  who  are  most  anxious  that  a  duty 
should  be  laid  on  guns,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  constantly  annoyed  by  the  idle.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  some  years  ago,  a  petition  to  this  effect 
would  have  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  (I  think)  a  Mr.  B ,  from  the  fisher-  - 

men  on  the  coast  of  Essex  had  they  not  disobliged 
this  gentleman  by  poaching,  or  some  other  improper 
canduct. 

Let  farmers'  bird-keepers  be  confined  to  the  use  of  a  pistol,  or 
fire-arms  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  and  be  liable  to  a  surcharge 
if  they  shoot  at  game  or  water-fowl. 

Many  a  ^^  Mrd-ke^er  I"  have  I  caught,  both  at 
dusk  and  at  dawn,  crawling  behind  a  hedge  after  a 
covey  of  partridges  that  were  feeding  on  a  barley 
stubble.  Such  little  exercises  in  rural  sports  fre- 
quently go  on,  either  in  the  morning,  before  sports- 
men are  in  the  field,  or  in  the  afternoon,  while  the 
legislator  is  at  the  first  course  of  his  dinner,  his  head- 
keeper  at  his  tea,  and  the  under-keepers  watching  the 
coverts.    . 

Many  a  "  bird-keeper  T^  too,  have  I  seen  leaving  the 
good  farmer's  com  to  the  generosity  of  rooks,  while 
he  had  skulked  off  to  the  river,  to  try  the  quality  of 
his  master's  gun  and  ammunition  at  a  duck  or  moor- 
hen. 

A  freeholder  of  five  hundred  acres  (or  a  tenant,  with  the  consent 
of  his  landlord)  may  depute  a  gamekeeper.* 

♦  The  present  law  gives  a  similar,  though  more  extensive,  liberty. 
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As  the  law  now  stands,  many  a  gentleman  is  living 
on  his  estate,  which  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand 
acres,  and  yet  has  no  means  of  obtaining  game  from 
the  very  estate  on  which  the  game  is  bred,  unless  he 
is  a  sportsman  himself,  or  invites  others  to  come  and 
shoot  for  him. 

Thus  the  man  of  one  tJumsand  acres,  if  he  is  not 
the  lord  of  a  manor,  is  to  be  left  dependent  for  one 
BRACE  of  birds ;  while  the  lord  paramount,  with  his 
FIVE  thousand  acres,  could  perhaps  command  his  five 
THOUSAND  head  of  game  in  a  season !  And,  what  is 
even  harder  again  on  the  former,  while  the  occupier 
of  not  so  much  as  one  hundred  acres  has  a  right  to  ap- 
point a  keeper^  because  he  happens  to  be  the  lord  of  the 
manor !  All  this  may  be  thought  very  clever  and  very 
proper !  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  I  am  so  blind  as 
not  to  be  able  to  discover  the  propriety  of  such  a  law, 
though  it  requires  but  little  penetration  to  perceive  its 
monopoly  and  injustice. 

Have  licensed  dealers  subject  only  to  the  magistrates.* 

Every  person  should  have  the  power  of  legally  ob- 
taining game,  by  which  means  it  would  be  thought 
the  less  of  ;  and  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  dealing 
with  a  poacher,  or  other  unlawful  vender.  It  is  very 
hard,  that  not  only  a  respectable  teadesman,  but  even 
a  gentleman,  perhaps  with  high  rank  and  immense 
funded  property,  cannot  command  a  brace  of  birds 
for  his  table  without  being  liable  to  a  penalty.  The 
unjust  severity  of  such  a  prohibition,  therefore,  in- 

♦  Now  the  law. 
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duces  many  opulent  persons  to  encourage  this  illegal 
traflic.  It  does  not  foUow,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
man is  to  turn  game-povlterer^  or  that  game  must 
be  made  private  property,  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
For  if  it  was,  the  farmer  might  possibly  spoil  the 
gentleman's  sport,  by  making  a  trade  of  it ;  or,  if 
thwarted  in  his  views,  might  then  destroy  the  nests  of 
half  the  birds  on  his  land.  But  let  those  who,  from 
having  a  certificate,  and  permission  to  shoot,  are  law- 
fully in  possession  of  game,  be  allowed  also  the  power 
of  selling  it  to  persons  who  are  duly  licensed  to  deal 
in  that  article.  In  short,  let  the  matter  be  so  ar- 
ranged, that  every  one  may  have  a  lawful  means  of 
procuring  game,  as  well  as  venison,  or  any  other 
luxury. 

One  hundred  pounds  penalty  for  buying  game  of  one  who  has 
neither  a  certificate  to  kill  it^  nor  a  license  to  sell  it ;  and  let  the 
vender  have  the  power  of  turning  informer.  The  same  penalty  of 
coui'se  for  one,  who,  with  neither  certificate  nor  dealer's  license, 
shall  seU  game,  or  offer  game  for  sale. 

Perhaps  many  of  those  who  prescribe  laws  are  not 
aware,  that  most  poachers  are  in  a  society,  and  have 
a  stock  purse  to  support  each  other ;  by  which  means 
they  are  enabled  to  snap  their  fingers  at  ^jive  pound 
penalty.  But  a  few  hundred  pound  penalties  would 
soon  reduce  their  fund  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and 
thereby  overturn  the  whole  concern. 

The  Mutiny  Bill  to  be  altered,  so  that  it  must  be  the  proprietor 
or  occupier^  not  the  lord  of  the  manor^  who  gives  leave  to  officers.* 

For,  as  the  Articles  of  War  now  stand,  it  appears, 

*  The  Mutiny  Bill  now  is  altered,  as  herein  formerly  prescribed. 
This  will  be  seen  by  an  extract  from  it  hereafter  given. 
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that  an  officer  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for 
shooting,  without  the  lord^a  leave,  on  tlie  ground  of 
his  own  father,  where  this  very  lord  has,  perhaps,  no 
right  to  sport  himself  I 

[I  might  go  more  into  detail,  but  to  write  any  thing 
too  long  is  the  sure  way  never  to  Jiave  it  read.'] 

The  foregoing  suggestions  having  met  with  great 
attention,  I  was  induced  to  address  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Star  "  another  communication  on  the  subject ; 
which  will  here  follow,  with  some  additions :  — 

"Sm, 
"  As  you  did  me  the  honour  to  publish  my  last 
letter  of  the  12th  ult.,  on  the  Game  Laws,  I  beg  leave 
to  propose  an  amendment  in  the  Act  for  the  punish- 
ment of  trespass  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  transmit 
you  a  few  more  observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Game  Laws  in  general.     I  am,"  &c. 

TRESPASS. 

Five  pounds  penalty  {open  to  tnHigation)  for  one  who  goeSy  or 
wilfully  continues,  on  the  land  of  another,  after  he  has  received 
notice.  One  half  of  this  penalty  to  go  to  the  collector  of  taxes  for 
government,  and  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  wherein 
the  offence  is  committed. 

The  defendant,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  magistrates, 
may  refer  his  case  to  trial  at  the  quarter  sessions,  or  assizes ;  but  if 
he  lose  his  cause,  he  must  pay  the  5/.  in  addition  to  the  damages  that 
may  be  awarded  by  the  jury ;  and,  in  this  latter  case,  the  5L  should 
go  to  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  liquidate  his  costs,  or  any  expense 
that  might  have  been  incurred  by  the  trouble  which  the  defendant 
would  have  given  him. 
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No  eampramise  to  be  taken  for  this,  or  any  oth^r,  penalty,  un- 
less before,  and  with  the  consent  of,  magistrates.  It  should,  of 
course,  however,  be  arranged  so  that  information  for  the  penalty 
of  TRESPASS  could  be  only  laid  by  (or  by  order  of)  the  person,  or 
persons,  on  whom  that  trespass  was  committed.* 

By  thi8  means  we  can  at  once  take  a  warrant  against 
the  poacher,  who,  if  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  master  of 
his  business,  would  dear  off  half  the  game  in  a  small 
manor,  before  he  might  be  detected  in  the  pursuit  of 
it,  much  less  in  the  very  act  of  poaching.  All  sei- 
zures, bloodshed,  and  danger,  might  thus  be  almost 
wholly  avoided.  Only  see  him,  even  with  a  spyglass^ 
at  any  time  on  the  forbidden  ground  (so  as  to  be  able 
to  swear  to  his  person),  and  have  a  warrant  for  him 
as  a  wilful  trespasser,  f  By  this  means  also,  the  poor 
farmer,  who  has  no  money  to  go  to  law^  has  some  pro- 
tection against  infringement  on  his  rights  by  the  man 
who  tramples  on  him,  from  this  very  circumstance. 

*  There  is  now  a  law  to  inflict  penalty  for  trespass,  ''  in  pursuit 
of  game  ;^  and  it  would  have  been  a  sensible  one,  if  the  word 
*^  wUful^  had  been  inserted,  instead  of  the  other  sentence,  and  the 
penalty  increased. 

f  I  one  day  happened  to  be,  for  some  time,  in  conversation  with 
one  of  the  shrewdest  fellows,  and  most  finished  poachers,  that  ever 
lived ;  who,  after  def3ring  all  his  pursuers,  has  left  ofi*  the  trade,  and 
retired  to  a  lawful  business.  He  laughed  at  the  game  laws.  I  then 
named  to  him  the  new  laws,  as  lately  proposed.  (Here  I  alluded 
to  a  bill  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords.)  He  smiled,  and  said, 
"  that  won't  do."  I  next  named  what  I  before,  as  well  as  what  is 
here,  suggested ;  as  if  another  Act  contemplated  by  parliament. 
He  then  put  on  a  very  serious  face,  and  said,  '*  Upon  my  soul,  sir, 
that's  the  only  plan  :  that  would  properly  do  them.  No  one  would 
trust  a  man  for  100/. ;  but  SI,  is  no  object  to  either  a  buyer  or  even 
a  poor  man,  if  he  has  got  plenty  of  friends  under  his  thumb  !  A 
man,  too,  must  be  a  poor  hand,  to  let  people  see  him  at  work  ;  but 
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But  having  no  share  in,  and  therefore  no  profit  on, 
the  penalty,  he  has  no  temptation  to  take  any  advan- 
tage merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  21.  10s.  him- 
self. Any  person  thinking  himself  aggrieved,  should 
have  the  law  open  to  him  ;  and  the  risk  of  an  extra 
51.  in  such  a  case  could  be  no  object. 

For  the  second,  and  cdl future  wilful  trespasses,  on  that  same  per- 
son to  whom  the  offender  had  before  been  made  to  pay  the  5Ly  to  be 
not  less  than  51.  nor  more  than  50/.,  at  the  option  of  the  magistrates^ 

who  should  have  a  great  extent  of  discretional  power 
to  mitigate  the  penalty ;  as  this  law,  like  aU.  others, 
must  of  course  be  open  to  the  abuse  of  tyrannical 
persons,  and  there  might  occur  some  extraordinary 
instances,  where  it  would  become  desirable  to  mitigate 
the  punishment  as  much  as  possible. 

K  the  defendant  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  to 
a  court  of  law,  for  a  «ecom/ wilful  trespass,  whereby  the  penalty  here 
proposed  would  be  from  5/.  to  50/. ;  let  him,  if  he  loses  his  cause, 
pay,  in  addition  to  the  damages,  whatever  sum  had  before  been 
awarded  by  magistrates. 

Amend  the  57th  statute  of  Greo.  TTT.  for  transporting  a  man  who 
is  found,  at  night,  armed  with  intent  to  kill  game ;  and  let  it  be, 
that,  if  he  makes  any  resistance  on  being  apprehended,  he  shall  be 
transported. 

If  not,  his  "  footing  it,"  for  a  month  or  two,  in  the 


if  a  gentleman  could  work  him  for  a  mere  trespass,  he  could  .not  go 
to  his  ground,  to  *  plant  his  men '  *  before  feeding  time.^        I 

It  absolutely  requires  a  vert  old  sportsman,  WHtV  HAS 
DISCOVERED  ALL  THE  SECRETS  OF  POACHERS,  TO  STRIKE  AT^  THE 
ROOTS  OF  THIS  ETIL,  AND  NOT  LEGISLATORS,  WHO  ARE  WOl^HY 
OF  A  BETTER  OFFICE.  ^ 

^  Poachers'  term  for  setting  wires. 


^^. 
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tread-mill,  would  be  quite  sufficient  punishment ;  and 
parttcvlarly^  to  a  poacher^  who,  except  when  at  his 
nightly  business,  is  generally  one  of  the  laziest  drones 
in  existence.  This  little  "  training,"  too,  may  perhaps 
be  the  means  of  getting  him  "  in  wind  "  for  a  more 
industrious  life  ;  and,  therefore,  of  tending  to  the  sup- 
port, instead  of  the  starvation,  or  incumbrance  on  a 
parish,  of  his  unfortunate  family. 

AU  game  shooting  (except  black  game,  muir  game,  and  ptar- 
migan) to  begin  on  Uie  1st  of  October. 

By  such  an  arrangement  thousands  of  very  young 
partridges,  that  are  not  fair  game,  would  escape  being 
massacred  by  the  gentleman-poacher,  and  falling  a 
prey,  when  in  hedges  and  hassocks,  to  the  dogs  of 
the  pot-hunter.  There  would  be  avoided  many  dis- 
putes between  farmers  and  eager  young  sportsmen 
(perhaps  the  sons  of  their  landlords),  who  sometimes 
cannot  resist  following  their  game  into  the  com. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  destroying  a  whole  nide  of 
young  pheasants  in  standing  barley,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently and  so  easily  done  in  September. 

The  hot  weather  of  September  was  never  meant  for 
hard  fagging.  September  is  a  month  that  the  agri- 
culturist should  devote  to  his  harvest,  and  the  man 
of  pleasure  to  sailing,  sea-bathing,  fishing,  and  other 
summer  pursuits.  But  when  October  arrives,  the 
farmer  has  leisure  to  enjoy  a  little  sport  after  all  his 
hard  labour,  without  neglecting  his  business  ;  and 
the  gentleman,  by  a  day's  shooting  at  that  time,  be- 
comes refreshed  and  invigorated,  instead  of  wearing 
out  himself  and  his  dogs,  by  slaving  after  partridges 
imder  a  broUing  sun  in  September.     The  evenings 
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b^in  to  dose,  and  he  then  enjop  hia  party  and  his 
fireside,  after  a  day's  shooting  of  just  sufficient  du- 
ration to  brace  his  nerves,  and  make  every  thing 
agreeable. 

Penalty  for  killing  game  out  of  season  to  be  not  less  than  5L  nor 
more  than  50/.,  at  the  option  of  the  magistrates. 

One  regular  penalty  is  not  fair.  There  should  rest 
with  the  magistrates  the  power  of  making  a  very 
great  distinction  between  one,  who  could  prove  that 
he  had  killed  a  head  of  game  for  a  longing  lady^  or  a 
sick  person,  and  another,  who  wantonly  destroyed  it 
in  open  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Act  for  refusing  to  give  names ; 

The  periods  for  killing  game,  with  the  mere  alteration  of  defer- 
ring partridge-shooting  till  October ; 

And  a  proper  time  fixed  for  killing  hareSy  which  has  never  yet 
been  done! 

The  Act  for  killing  pigeons  ; 

The  duty  on  dogs,  &c. ;  may  remain  as  they  now  stand ; 

Except  that  these,  and  what  few  other  laws  it  may 
be  necessary  to  extract  from  the  old  statutes,  should 
be  taken  fix)m  the  chaos  in  which  they  are  at  present 
immured,  made  as  clear  as  possible,  and  added  to 
TfflS  one  act  in  the  present  reign.  And,  in  the  game- 
laws,  AS  WELL  AS  ALL  OTHER  LAWS in  Spite  of  thoSC 

learned  legislators  who  may  oppose  this,  and  pretend 
that  it  cannot  be  done  (because,  perhaps,  it  would 
"  make  it  bad  for  business  ") — let  all  the  contradictory 
nonsense  about  Henry,  James,  Anne,  &c.,  be  thrown 
into  the  fire,  as  being  so  complex  as  often  to  confuse 
even  lawyers  themselves,  and  therefore  calculated  only 
to  ensnare  the  unwary,  and  be  a  subject  of  ridicule  to 
every  man  of  common  sense. 
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Game  laws,  or  any  other  laws,  admitting  them  to 
be  the  best  measures  ever  adopted,  may,  for  want  of 
being  consistently  arranged,  and  justly  modified,  be 
completely  changed  in  their  features,  and  laid  fairly 
open,  not  only  to  the  tap-diverting  sarcasms  of  tra- 
vesty patriots,  but  to  the  just  criticism  of  respectable 
people.  Yet,  however  judgmatically  the  game  laws 
might  be  arranged,  it  becomes  highly  necessary  that 
these  laws,  as  well  as  every  concern,  if  rendered  of  a 
serious  nature,  should  be  supported  by  such  gentlemen 
as  are  an  ornament  to  an  honourable  profession, 
and  who  are  always  the  first  to  open  for  their  clients 
the  doors  of  reconciliation.  But  with  regard  to  the 
frivolous  points  that  are  repeatedly  contending,  how 
sincerely  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  so  many  expensive 
lawsuits  should  be  for  ever  talking  place,  and  parti- 
cularly about  the  game  I  How  easily,  in  many  cases, 
might  they  be  avoided,  to  the  greatest  interest  of  both 
parties!  For  instance,  if  any  little  diflFerence  oc- 
curred, why  not  have  it  decided  by  a  certain  number 
of  gentlemen  chosen  by  each  party  ?  To  the  decision 
of  other  persons  it  must  come  at  last :  though  most 
likely  before  a  less  competent  tribunal !  —  for  it  stands 
to  reason,  that  a  promiscuously  assembled  jury  cannot 
be  made  such  perfect  masters  of  every  circumstance, 
as  persons  selected,  who  are  ably  versed  in  the  subject 
of  dispute ;  and  especially  as  the  final  decision,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  may  be  liable  to  depend  on  the  judg- 
ment of  a  dozen  poor  men,  who  can  scarcely  read  or 
write,  or  even  understand  a  single  point  of  an  ar- 
gument. 

If,  therefore,  people,  who  have  the  honesty  to  re- 
quire no  more  than  what  is  just  and  fair,  would  also 
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have  the  good  sense  to  withhold  going  to  law  on  every 
trumpery  altercation^  there  would  be  much  more  hap- 
piness among  mankind ;  and  there  could  accrue  but 
one  evil,  and  this  of  a  minor  consideration ;  which  is, 
that  a  certain  proportion  (I  mean  the  dross  only)  of 
hireling  dons,  instead  of  being  arrayed  like  demigods, 
with  their  notes  of  discord,  would  be  obliged  to  resign 
the  lion's  skin  for  the  more  certain  revenue  of  a  me- 
thodist  preacher,  or  a  strolling  player ;  and  -such  of 
those  blue-bag  satellites,  as  are  scouted  by  all  honour- 
able branches  of  the  law,  might  be  reduced  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  cad  to  an  omnibus,  or  barrow-driver  on 
a  rail-road. 

PENALTY  ON  OFFICERS  KILLING  GAME,  &c. 

[ExtracUd from  the  ArticUi  of  War,  or  Mutiny  Act;  dated  1831.] 

"  Sec  67.  And  for  the  better  preservation  of  Game  and  Fish,  in  or  near 
such  places,  where  any  officers  shall,  at  any  time,  be  quartered,  be  it  enacted. 
That  every  officer  who  shall,  without  leave,  in  writing,  raoM  the  PaaaoKs 
XNTrrLBD  TO  GRJLNT  SUCH  LXAVX  *,  take,  kill,  or  destroy,  any  Game  or  Fish, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  and,  upon  complaint 
thereof,  shall  he,  upon  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  Witnesses,  convicted  before 
any  Justice,  shall,  for  every  such  Offience,  forfeit  the  Sum  of  52.** 

•  No  longer  *<  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,**  as  was  once  the  error  here. 
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NEW    GAME    ACT. 

Dated  5th  of  October,  1831. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Sixth  Edition  of  "  In- 
structions TO  Young  Sportsmen,"  the  Act  of  1  and 
2  W.  4,  c.  32,  has  been  passed  with  relation  to  the 
Game  Laws,  an  Abstract  of  which  is  as  follows :  — 

The  first  Section  repeals  all  the  foUomng  Statutes. 

13  Ric.  2,  St.  1,  c.  13.    7  Jac.  1,  c.  11.         S  Geo.  3,  c.  19. 

22  Edw.  4,  c.  6.  22  &  23  Car.  2,  c.  25.  13  Geo.  3,  c.  55. 
1 1  Hen.  7,  c.  17.  4  W.  &  M.  o.  23.  13  Geo.  3,  c.  80. 
19  Hen.  7,  o.  11.  5  Ann.  c.  14.  39  Geo.  3,  c.  34. 

14  &  15  Hen.  8,  o.  10.  9  Ann.  c.  25.  43  Geo.  3,  c.  1 12. 
S5  Hen.  8,  o.  11.  8  Geo.  1,  o.  19.  48  Geo.  3,  o.  93. 
S3  Hen.  8,  c.  6.  10  Geo,  2,  c.  32.  50  Geo.  3,  c.  67. 

23  Eliz.  c.  10.  26  Geo.  2,  c.  2.  58  Geo.  3,  c.  75. 
2  Jac.  1,  0.  27.        28  Geo.  2,  o.  12.        59  Geo.  3,  o.  102. 


SHORT      EPITOME     OF     OLD      NONSENSICAL      STATUTES 
REPEALED. 

IS  Rich.  2,  Stat.  1,  c.  13.  Prohibits  Artificer,  &c.,  not  having  Lands,  &c.,  to 
the  yalue  of  40f.  a  year,  or  Priest,  not  having  lOf.  a  Year,  from  keeping 
any  Greyhound,  &&,  or  using  Ferrets,  &c.,  or  taking  or  destroying  Hares, 
or  Conies,  or  other  Gentlemen's  Game. 

22  Edw.  4.  c.  6.  Prohibits  persons,  not  having  Freehold  Lands  of  the  value  of 
Five  Marks  a  Year,  from  **  having  any  Mark,  or  Game  of  Swans.'* 

11  Hen.  7.  c.  17.  Prohibits  any  Person  from  bearing  any  Hawk,  of  the  Breed 
of  England,  or  taking  any  Hawks  in  their  Warrens  or  Woods,  or  driving 
them  from  their  Coverts,  or  taking  any  Pheasants  or  Partridges  by  Net, 
Snares,  or  other  Engines,  out  of  his  own  Warren ;  or  the  taking  of  the 
Eggs  of  any  Falcon,  Gorahawk,  Laner,  or  Swan. 

19  Hen.  7,  c.  11.  Prohibits  the  taking  of  any  Herons,  unless  with  Hawking  or 
Long  Bows,  or  taking  young  Herons  out  of  the  Nest,  or  destroying  their 
Eggs. 

14  &  15  Hen.  8,  c.  10.  Prohibits  any  Person  fiY>m  tracing  and  killing  any  Hare 
in  the  Snow,  under  a  Penalty  of  6«.  Sd, 

25  Hen.  8,  c.  1 1.  Prohibits  the  destroying  Eggs  of  Wild  Fowl,  from  31  March 
to  30  June. 
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S3  Hen.  8,  c.  6.  Prohibits  the  uae  of  Citnebows  and  Handguns,  unless  by 
Persons  having  100/.  a  Year  in  Lands,  Annuities,  or  Offices ;  or  who 
shall  be  licensed  by  the  King. 

S3  Elix.  c.  10.  Prohibits  hawking  in  another  Man's  Com,  after  it  is  eared,  and 
before  it  is  shocked,  under  a  Penalty  of  40«. ;  and  killing  any  Hieasant 
or  Partridge  in  the  Night  time,  under  a  penalty  of  SOs.  for  the  former, 
and  lOt.  for  the  latter. 

9  Jametf  1,  c.  27.  Prohibits  shooting,  or  destroying,  any  Pheasant,  Partridge, 
Pigeon,  *•  Heam,"  Mallard,  Duck,  Teal,  Wigeon,  Grouse,  Heath-cock, 
Moor-game,  or  Hare,  or  taldng  the  Eggs  of  any  Pheasant,  Partridge,  or 
Swan,  or  destroying  the  same  in  the  Nest ;  or  tracing  any  Hare  in  the 
Snow,  or  destrojring  them  with  Hare-pipes,  Cords,  &c.  Also,  the  keep- 
ing of  any  Greyhound,  for  coursing,  or  any  Setting  Dog,  or  Nets,  to  take 
Pheasants,  or  Partridges  (except  Persons  haying  Lands  of  Inheritance 
of  10/.  a  Year ;  or  for  Life  or  Lives,  of  the  value  of  SOL  a  Year,  or  Goods 
and  Chattels  to  the  value  of  200il ;  or  being  the  Son  of  a  Knight,  or  a 
Baron  of  Parliament,  or  of  some  Person  of  higher  degree,  or  the  Son  and 
^        Heir  of  any  Esquire)^ 

Also  the  seOing,  vr  buying  to  sell  again,  any  Deer,  Haie,  Partridge^, 
or  Pheasant. 

7  James  1,  c.  11.     Prohibits  the  destroying,  or  killing,  any  Pheasant,  or  Par- 

tridge, with  Hawk,  or  Dog,  between  1st  July  and  the  31st  August,  under 
a  Penalty  of  40t. ;  and  20s.  for  every  such  Pheasant  or  Partridge,  taken 
or  killed. 
22  &  23  Car.  2,  c.  25.  Prohibits  setting  or  using  Snares,  &c.,  under  a  Penalty 
not  exceeding  lOt.,  and  making  Compensation  to  the  Party  injured ;  and 
this  Act  also  prohibits  the  killing  of  Conies  in  Warrens.* 

4  Will  &  Mary,  c  23.     Prohibit  the  burning,  between  2d  of  February  and  24tfa 

of  June  any  Grig,  Ling,  Heath,  Furae,  Goss,  or  Fern,  on  any  Mountains, 
HiUs,  &c.     And  the 

5  Ann.  c.  14.     Gives  particular  directions  oonoeming  the  burning  of  Ling,  &c 

in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  other  Places  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and  subjects 
Higglers,  Carriers,  Innkeepers,  'N^ctuallers,  and  Alehouse-keepers,  having 
in  dieir  Custody  any  Hare,  Pheasant,  P^ortridge,  &c.,  to  pen^tiea. 

9  Ann.  c.  25.    Prohibits  the  killing  of  any  Hares,  Pheasants,  Partridges,  Moor- 

(or  Heath-)  Game,  or  Grouse,  in  the  Night  time,  under  a  Penalty  of  57. ; 
and  enacts  that  no  Lord  of  a  Manor  shall  make  more  than  one  Game- 
keeper within  one  Manor  with  power  to  kill  Game. 

8  Geo.  1,  c.  19.    Directs  that  when  any  Person  shaU  be  liable  to  any  pecuniary 

Penalty  for  Ofiences  against  the  Game  Laws,  any  other  Person  may  re- 
cover the  Penalty  by  Infonnation,  before  a  Justice,  or  sue  for  the  same. 

10  Geo.  2,  c  32.     So  &r  as  regards  the  Gam»  Laws,  prohibits  the  taking  of  Wild 

Fowl,  in  Nets,  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  September. 
26  Qto,  2,  c.  2.     Directs  that  suits  for  pecuniary  Penalties,  under  the  Game 
Laws,  may  be  brought  before  the  End  of  the  second  Term,  after  the 
Ofienee  committed. 


*  And  by  the  3d  section,  **  every  person,  not  having  Lands  and  Tenements, 
or  some  other  estate  of  inheritance,  in  his  own  or  his  Wife's  right  of  the  dear 
yearly  value  of  lOOL  per  Annum,  or  for  term  of  life,  or  havmg  a  Lease  or 
Leases  of  Ninety-nine  Years,  or  for  any  longer  term,  or  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  150/.  (other  than  the  Son  and  Heir  apparent  of  an  Esquire,  or  oOwr 
Perton$  of  higher  degree,  and  the  Owners  and  Keepers  of  Forests,  Parks, 
Chases,  or  Warrens),  is  prohibited  from  having,  keeping,  or  using  any  Guns, 
Bows,  Greyhounds,  Setting  Dogs,  Ferrets,  Coney  Dogs,  Lurchers,  Hays,  Nets, 
Lowbels,  Hare-pipes,  Guns,  Snares,  or  other  Engines  aforesaid." 
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88  Geo.  2,  c  19.  Direots  that  Penona  aeUing  or  exposing  for  Sale  any  Gamc^ 
shall  be  liable  to  the  Penalties  of  the  5th  of  Anne  against  Uigfflers,  &c. 

2  Geo.  3,  c.  19.  Prohibits  the  killing,  selling,  buying,  or  possessing,  of  any  Par- 
tridge, between  the  S2d  of  February  (altered  by  36  Geo.  3,  c.  Sd.  to  the 
12th  of  February,  and  by  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  to  the  1st  of  February) 
and  the  1st  of  September,  subject  to  a  Penalty  of  51,  for  every  such  Fowl. 

13  Geo.  3,  0.55.  The  time  for  killing  Bkuk  Game  from  August  20  (after- 
wards altered,  by  43  Geo.  3,  c.  112,  to  1st  of  September),  to  December  la 
GrouMBy  commonly  called  Red  Game,  between  12th  August  and  10th 
December ;  and  Bustards  between  Ist  of  May  and  1st  of  September. 

13  Geo.  3,  c.  80.  Prohibits  the  killing,  taking,  or  destroying,  or  uang  of  any 
Gun,  Dog,  Snare,  Net,  or  other  Engine,  with  intent  to  kill,  &c.,  any 
Hare,  Pheasant,  or  Partridge,  Moor  Game,  or  Heath  Game,  in  the  Night, 
or  in  the  Day  time,  upon  a  Sunday  or  Christmas  Day,  under  a  Penalty, 
for  the  first  Offence,  not  exceeding  20/.,  nor  less  than  10/. ;  and  for  the 
second  not  exceeding  30C,  uor  less  than  202. 

39  Geo.  3,  c.  34.   [See  2  Geo.  3,  c.  19,  anU,"] 

43  Geo.3,c.  112.  [See  13  Geo.  3,  o.55,  ante.] 

48  Geo.  3,  c.  93.  Lords  of  Manors  may  appomt  Gamekeepers,  whether  qualified 
or  not. 

50  Geo.  3,  c.  67.  Prohibits  the  taking  Black  Game  in  Somersetshire  and  De- 
vonshire, between  December  10  and  September  1. 

58  Geo.  3,  c.  75.    Prohibits  the  buying  or  selling  of  Game. 

59  Geo.  3,  c  102.     Is  for  the  further  regulating  the  Appointment  of  Game- 

keepers in  Wales. 

N.B.     The    New    Act    commenced,    and    took 

EFFECT,   ON  THE    Ist  OF   NOVEMBER,    1831. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  OLD  STATUTES  WHICH  STHX 
REMAIN  IN  FORCE,  ETC. 

N.B.  The  old  laws,  which  are  not  repealed  (as  heretofore 
abridged  in  the  **  Instractioiis  **)  are  those  which  relate  to 

Shooting  TAME  PIGEONS  :  — 

Duties  on  Dogs :  — 

Stealing  Dogs,  or  Tame  Birds  :  — 

Forms  of  Deputations,  and  Notices  :  — 

Action  for  Trespass  ; 

And  '*  Persons  fouTid  at  nighty  armed  with  intent  to  kill  game/' 
^c,  Sfc,  An  epitome  of  which  will  hereafter  follow  that  of  the  New 
Act. 

There  is  no  limitation  of  time  for  killing  hares  I  And,  as  the 
old  certificate  now  holds  good  till  the  time  when  the  new  one  can 
be  obtained —  the  5th  of  Jvly  —  hares  may  be  lawfully  killed  at 
improper  times  of  the  year !     This  must  surely  haye  been  over- 
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looked  in  framing  the  New  Act!  It  will  be  observed,  bj  the 
following  Abstract,  that  the  Act  for  Game  CertificcUes  is  the  same 
as  before,  with  the  addition  of  the  new  Penalty  to  the  old  one; 
and  that  evert  one  who  takes  out  a  certificate  is  now  qua- 
lified TO  SHOOT,  provided  he  has  leave,  or  is  not  objected  to,  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  or  of  the  game. 

*,*  The   want  of  cUssification,  or  proper  order  under  each  head,  prooeedi 
from  the  Act  itseli^  and  not  from  the  compiler's  abridgement  of  it. 

The  several  new  Enactments  are  as  follow :  — 

Sect.  2.  The  word  "Game"  to  include  Hares^  Partridges^ 
Grousey  JSiecUh-  (or  Moor-)  Game^  Blach-Gamey  and  Bustards, 

PENALTY  FOR  SHOOTING  ON  SUNDAY  OE 
CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Sec  3.  Any  Person  who  shall  kill  or  take,  any  Game,  or  use  a 
Dog,  Gun,  Net,  or  other  Engine,  for  that  purpose,  on  a  Sunday  or 
Christmas  Day,  is  subject,  on  conviction  by  Two  Justices,  to  a 
Penalty  not  exceeding  5/.,  with  Costs. 

TIME  PROHIBITED  FOR  KILLING  GAME. 

Any  Person  who  shall  kill  or  take  any  Partridge  between  the 
1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  September ; 

Or  any  Pheasant  between  the  1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of 
October; 

Or  any  Blach  Game  between  the  10th  of  December  and  the 
20th  of  August,  (or  in  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  or  the  New 
Forest,  between  the  10th  of  December  and  the  1st  of  September) ; 

Or  any  Crrouse,  called  Red  Game^  between  the  10th  of  December 
and  the  12th  of  August ; 

Or  any  Bustard^  between  the  1st  of  March  and  1st  of  Sep- 
tember —  is  subject,  on  Conviction  by  Two  Justices,  to  a  Penalty 
not  exceeding  1/.  for  every  Head  of  Game  so  killed  or  taken,  with 
Costs. 

PENALTY  FOR  POISONING  GAME. 

Any  Person  laying  Poison  to  kill  Grame,  is  made  liable  to  a 
Penalty  not  exceeding  10/.,  with  Costs. 
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PENALTY  FOR  HAVING  GAME  AT  A  PROHIBITED 

TIME. 

Sec.  4.  Persons  licensed  to  deal  in  Game  (as  after  mentioned), 
who  shall  buy,  or  sell,  or  have  in  their  Possession,  any  Bird  of 
Game,  after  Ten  Days  (one  inclusive  and  the  other  exclusive)  from 
the  Days  limited ;  and  Persons,  not  licensed,  who  shall  buy  or  sell 
any  Bird  of  Game  after  such  Ten  Days,  or  shall  have,  in  their  Pos- 
session, any  Bird  of  Game  (except  such  as  are  kept  in  a  Mew  or 
Breeding  Place)  after  Forty  Days,  shall  be  subject,  on  Conviction 
before  Two  Justices,  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  1/.  for  every  such 
Head  of  Game. 

GAME  CERTIFICATES. 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  not  to  affect  the  existing  Laws  respecting  Game 
Certificates,  But  the  10  per  cent,  added,  by  the  late  government 
to  the  assessed  taxes,  raises  the  price  of  a  gome  certificate  to 
4/.  0*.  \0d. 

GENERAL  QUALIFICATION  FOR  EVERY  ONE. 

Sec.  6.  Every  Person  wJio  shall  have  an  annual  Game  Cer- 
tificate  shall  be  authorized  to  kill  Game  (subject  to  an  Action  for  any 
Trespass  committed  by  him) ;  but  no  Certificate,  on  which  a  less 
Duty  than  SL  I3s.  6d.  (or  4/.  Os.  lOd.,  toith  the  10  per  cent),  is 
chargeable,  shall  authorize  any  Gamekeeper  to  kill  or  take  Game ; 
or  use  any  Dog,  Gun,  Net,  or  other  Engine,  except  within  the 
Limits  of  his  Appointment. 

GAME,  THE  EXCLUSIVE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
LANDLORD. 

Sec.  7.  Under  existing  Leases,  or  Agreements,  made  previous 
to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Landlord  shall  be  entitled  to  enter 
or  authorize  any  other  Person  or  Persons,  having  an  annual  Game 
Certificate,  to  enter,  upon  such  Land,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or 
taking  Gume ;  and  no  Tenant,  under  such  Lease  or  Agreement, 
shall  have  the  right  to  kill  or  take  the  Game,  on  such  Land,  unless 
such  right  is  expressly  granted,  or  allowed  to  him,  by  his  Lease  or 
Agreement ;  or  except  he  shall  have  paid  a  Fine  on  the  granting  or 
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renewal  of  such  Lease  or  Agreement ;    or  the  same  shall  have 
been  made  for  more  than  Twenty-one  Years. 

Sec.  8,  9,  10.  This  Act  not  to  affect  any  existing  or  future 
Agreements  respecting  Game ;  nor  any  Rights  of  Manor,  Forest, 
Chase,  or  Warren  ;  or  any  of  his  Migesty's  Forest-Rights,  or  any 
Cattle-Gates,  or  Right  of  Common.  The  Lard  of  the  Manar^ 
therefore,  is  still  to  have  the  Game  on  the  Wastes  ;  and  also  the 
Right  of  giving  leave  to  Sport  on  the  same^  to  all  Persons  who  have 
Game  Certificates, 

INCREASED  PRIVILEGE  OF  LANDLORDS 

Sec.  11.  Landlords  having  reserved  to  themselves  the  Right  of 
killing  the  Game  upon  the  Land,  may  authorize  ant  other  Person 
or  Persons  to  Shoot,  who  have  obtaifiedan  annual  Game  Certificate, 

PENALTY  FOR  TENANT  ALLOWING  PEOPLE  TO 
SHOOT. 

Sec.  12.  Where  the  Landlord  has  the  Right  to  the  Game,  the 
Tenant  shall  not  pursue,  kill,  or  take  the  same  ;  or  give  Permission 
to  any  other  Person  so  to  dOy  under  a  Penalty^  on  Conviction  before 
Two  Justices,  not  exceeding  2/. ;  and,  for  sysbt  head  of  Gume, 
not  exceeding  1/.,  with  Costs ! ! 

GAMEKEEPERS  AND  DEPUTATIONS. 

Sec.  13,  14.  Lords  of  Manors  may  appoint  a  Gramekeeper,  or 
Gamekeepers,  and  authorize  them  to  seize  all  Dogs,  &c.,  used  within 
the  Manor  by  uncertificated  Persons.*  But,  since  the  last  Editiim, 
it  was  decided,  in  Lidster  v.  Borrow  (see  9  Adolphus  and  Ellis, 
p.  654.),  that  a  Gamekeeper  authorized  to  seize  the  Dogs  of  un- 
qualified Persons  sporting  on  a  Manor,  by  Deputation  given  before 
Stat.  1  &  2  Wm.  4.  c.  32.,  and  not  renewed^  cannot  justify  seizing 
the  Dogs  of  uncertificated  Persons  committing  such  Trespass  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act. — Nor  is  he  entitled  to  notice  of  Action 
under  Statute  1  &  2  Wm.  4.  c.  32.  s.  47.,  on  the  ground  that  he 
bona  fide  supposed  himself  to  be  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute. 

Lords  of  Manors  may  grant  Deputations. 

•  [By  this  Statute,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  9th  of  Anne,  c  25,  it  appears 
that  we  are  now  allowed  oay  nwntJbw  of  keepert  oo  one  numor.  It  ia  presumed, 
however,  that  all  of  them  must  have  a  Three  Guinea  and  Half  License  (and  the 
10  per  cent  added  to  it,  now  making  roua  podnds  akd  txmpxncx),  except  the 
One  who  holds  the  deputation.] 
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EXCLUSIVE  PRIVILEGE  FOR  WALES. 

Sec.  15.  Persons  seised  in  fee,  or  for  Life,  of  Lands,  in  Wai.es, 
of  the  clear  annual  Value  of  500/.,  and  not  within  any  Manor, 
Lordship,  or  Royalty,  or  enfranchised  or  alienated  therefrom,  are 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Gramekeeper  or  Gamekeepers,  &c. 

REGISTER  OF  GAMEKEEPERS. 

Sec.  16.  No  Appointments  of  Ghunekeepers  to  be  valid  until 
registered  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

LIBERTY  TO  SELL  GAME. 

Sec.  1 7.  Certificated  Persons  may  sell  Game  to  licensed  Dealers  ; 
but  no  Game  Certificate,  with  a  less  Duty  than  3/.  ISs,  6d.,  shall 
authorize  any  Gamekeeper  to  sell  Gamcy  except  on  account  of  his 
Master. 

PERSONS  ADMISSIBLE  AS  GAMEDEALERS.  ♦ 

Sec  18.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  every  County,  &c.,  shall 
hold  a  Special  Session,  in  the  present  Year,  between  the  ^1 5th  and 
30th  of  October,  and  in  every  succeeding  year  in  July,  for  granting 
Licenses  to  deal  in  Gtune  ;  and  the  Majority,  not  being  less  than 
Two,  are  authorized  to  grant  to  any  Householder,  or  Keeper  of  a 
Shop  or  Stall,  (not  being  an  Innkeeper^  or  Victualler^  or  licensed 
to  sell  Beer  by  Retail ;  or  the  Ovmer,  Guards  or  Driver^  of  any  Mail 
Coach,  Stage  Coach,  Stage  Waggon^  Van,  or  other  public  Convey- 
ance;  or  a  Carrier^  or  Higgler ,  or  in  the  employment  of  any  such 
person,)  a  License  to  buy  Grame  of  any  Person  who  may  lawfully 
sell  it ;  and  also  to  sell  it,  at  One  House,  Shop,  or  Stall,  kept  by 
him,  and  who  shall  affix,  to  the  Front  of  the  House,  Shop,  or  Stall, 
a  Board,  with  the  Christian  and  Surname,  together  with  the  words, 
^*  Licensed  to  deai«  in  Game  ; "  and  every  such  license,  granted 
in  the  present  Year,  shall  be  in  force  from  the  1st  of  November 
till  the  15th  of  July  next ;  and  all  future  Licenses  shall  be  in  force 
for  One  Year  from  the  granting  thereof. 

*  For  an  additional  clause,  since  the  last  edition,  see  tne  4th  Section  of  the 
Sd  and  3d  of  Yictoria  in  Appendix. 
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RESTRICTIONS  ON,  AND  DIRECTIONS  TO,  GAME- 
DEALERS. 

Sec.  19.  Every  Person  who  ahall  have  obtained  a  License,  shall 
ALSO  obtain  a  Certificate  on  Payment  of  2/.  Duty,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Grame  Certificates ;  and  no  Person  obtaining  a  License 
shall  deal  in  Game  before  he  shall  have  obtained  such  Certificate, 
under  a  Penalty  of  20/. 

Sec.  20.  Collectors  o£  Assessed  Taxes  to  make  out  a  List  of  Per- 
sons who  have  obtained  Licenses  to  deal  in  Game. 

Sec.  21.  In  case  of  two  or  mxxe  Pabtnebs  in  the  same  Shop  or 
Stall,  only  one  License  is  necessary. 

Sec.  22.  Licensed  Persons,  on  being  convicted  of  any  Ofience 
against  this  Act,  to  forfeit  their  License. 

ADDITIONAL  PENALTY  FOR  SHOOTING  WITHOUT 
A  CERTIFICATE. 

Sec.  23.  Persons  killing  or  taking  any  Grame,  or  using  any  Dog, 
Gun,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for,  or  killing,  or  taking 
Game,  without  having  a  Game  Certificate,  subject  to  a  Penalty  not 
exceeding  6/.,  as  well  as  to  the  Penalty  undeb  the  Gake 
Certificate  Act. 

PENALTY  FOR  TAKING  EGGS. 

Sec.  24.  Persons  who,  not  having  the  Right  of  killing  the  Gume 
upon  any  Land,  nor  having  permission  of  the  Person  who  has  such 
Right,  shall  wilfully  take  out  of,  or  destroy  in,  the  Nest,  upon  such 
Land,  the  Eggs  of  any  Bird  of  Game,  or  of  any  Swan,  Wild  Duck, 
Teal,  or  Wigeon,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  possession  any 
such  Eggs  so  taken,  shall,  on  Conviction  by  Two  Justices,  pay  a 
Sum  not  exceeding  6*.  for  every  Egg,  with  Costs. 

PARTS  OF  THE  ACT  FURTHER  RELATING  TO 
LICFJ^SED  DEALERS,  ETC. 

Sec.  25,  Persons  not  having  a  Game  Certificate,  or  not  licensed 
to  deal  in  Grame,  who  shall  sell,  or  ofier  for  sale,  any  Grame,  or, 
having  a  Game  Certificate,  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  saje,  any  Game  to 
any  Person,  except  a  Person  licensed  to  deal  in  Game,  to  forfeit,  on 
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Conviction  by  Two  Justices,  a  Sum  not  exceeding  21.  for  every 
Head  of  Grame  so  sold,  or  offered  for  Sale. 

Sec.  26.  Proviso  authorizing  Inn  or  Tavemkeepers  to  sell  Grame 
for  Consumption  in  their  own  JBotues^  tcitkout  a  License^  such  Game 
having  been  procured  from  some  Person  licensed  to  deal  in  Game, 

Sec.  27.  Persons  not  licensed  to  deal  in  Game,  who  shall  buy  it 
from  any  unlicensed  Person,  to  be  subject  to  a  Penalty,  on  Con- 
viction before  Two  Justices,  not  exceeding  5/.,  with  Costs.* 

Sec.  28.  Licensed  Dealers,  buying  Game  from  any  Person  not 
having  a  Game  CertificatCy  or  a  License  to  deal  in  Game^  or  selling, 
or  offering  for  Sale,  any  Grame  at  his  House,  Shop,  or  Stall,  without 
having  such  Board  affixed,  or  who  shall  affix  such  Board  to  one 
House,  or  more  Houses,  &c.,  or  shall  sell  any  Grame  at  any  place 
other  than  his  House,  &c. ;  or  if  any  unlicensed  Person  shall  pre- 
tend, by  affixing  such  Board,  or  by  exhibiting  any  Certificate,  or  by 
any  other  Device  or  Pretence,  to  be  a  licensed  Person,  to  be  sub- 
ject, on  Conviction  by  Two  Justices,  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding 
10/.,  with  Costs. 

Sec.  29.  The  Servants  of  licensed  Dealers  may  seU  Game  for 
their  Masters,  and  one  licensed  Dealer  may  sell  on  account  of 
ano^ier, 

PENALTY  FOR  TRESPASS, 

Sec.  30.  Persons  trespassing  on  any  LMnd,  in  the  day  time  in 
search  or  pursuit  of  Grame,  Woodcocks,  Snipes,  Quails,  Landrails, 
or  Conies  f?  on  Conviction,  by  One  Justice,  subject  to  a  Penalty 
not  exceeding  2/.,  with  Costs  ;  and  Persons  to  the  number  of  Five, 
or  more,  so  trespassing,  subject  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  5/.  for 
each  Person,  with  Costs  ;  and  the  leave  or  license  of  the  Occupier 
of  the  Land  (if  not  entitled  to  the  Game)  shall  not  be  sufficient 
defence  against  the  Landlord. 

ARREST  OF  TRESPASSERS. 

Sec.  31.  Trespassers,  in  search  or  pursuit  of  Grame,  may  be 
required  to  quit  the  Land,  and  to  tell  their  Names,  and  Abodes  ; 
and,  in  case  of  refusal,  may  be  arrested,  and,  on  Conviction  before 
one  Justice,  shall  be  subject  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  5U  :  Pro- 
viso that  the  Party  arrested  must  be  discharged,  unless  brought 

*   For  indemnity  to  informers — see  *<  Appendix  to  New  Game- Laws.** 
t  Why  not  **  RaNntt  9"  m**  Coney  **  means  either  Babbit  or  Simokt/m  I 
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before  a  Justice  within  Twelve  Hours  :  bat  he  may,  nevertheless, 
be  proceeded  against  bj  Summons  or  Warrant. 

mCBEASED  PENALTY  FOB  TRESPASSERS,  WHEN 
FIVE  OR  MORE  ARE  CONCERNED. 

Sec  32*^34.  Where  Five  or  more  Persons  shall  be  found  with 
a  Gun  on  any  Land,  or  any  of  His  Majesty's  Forests,  frc,  in  the 
day  time  (viz.  between  the  beginning  of  the  last  Hour  before  Sun- 
rise, and  the  Expiration  of  the  first  Hour  after  Sunset)  in  pursuit 
of  Game,  Woodcocks,  8m%,  and  shall,  by  violence  or  menace, 
endeavour  to  prevent  any  authorised  Person  from  approaching,  for 
the  purpose  of  requiring  them  to  quit  the  Land,  or  to  tell  their 
Names  or  Places  of  Abode,  each  person  shall  be  sul^ect,  on  Con- 
viction before  Two  Justices,  to  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  5t,  with 
Costs. 

PENALTY  FOR  TRESPASSING  ON  HER  MAJESTY'S 
FORESTS,  ETC. 

Sec.  33.  Penalty  for  Trespassing  on  Her  Majesty's  Forests, 
Parks,  Chases,  or  Warrens,  in  the  Day  time,  on  Conviction  before 
One  Justice,  not  exceeding  2L 

EXEMPTION  FROM  PENALTY  FOR  TRESPASS,  TO 

HUNTERS,  LORDS  OF  MANORS,  ETC. 
Sec.  86.  Tiie  Provisions  as  to  Trespassers  not  to  apply  to 
Persons  hunting  or  coursing  with  Hounds  or  GreyhaundSy  and  being 
in  fresh  pursuit  of  any  Deer,  Hare,  or  Fox,  already  started  ;  nor  to 
any  Person  exercising  any  Right,  or  reputed  Right,  of  Free  Warren, 
or  Free  Chase;  nor  to  any  Gamekeeper  within  the  Limits  of  a  Free 
Warren  or  Free  Chase  *,  nor  the  lA^rd^  or  Steward  of  the  Crown, 
of  any  Manor,  or  reputed  Manor, 

GAME  MAY  BE  TAKEN  FROM  TRESPASSERS. 

Sec.  36.  Grame  may  be  taken  from  trespassers,  who  shall  not 
deliver  up  the  same  when  demanded. 

MODE  OF  PAYMENT  FOR  PENALTIES. 

Sec.  37.  Penalty  to  be  paid  to  some  one  of  the  Overseers  of 
the  Parish,  or  Place,  where  the  Offence  shaU  be  committed,  for  the 
use  of  the  Greneral  Rate  of  the  County. 

Altered  —  See  Appendix  to  New  Game  Laws, 
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IMPRISONMENT  IN  FAILURE  OF  PAYMENT. 

Sec  38.  Penalties  to  be  paid  immediately  on  Conviction ;  or 
within  such  period  as  the  Justice,  or  Justices,  shall  think  fit ;  and, 
in  default,  the  Person  convicted  shall  be  imprisoned  (with  or  with- 
out hard  labour)  for  a  Term  not  exceeding  Two  Calendar  Months, 
where  the  Penally,  exclusive  of  Costs,  shall  not  amauTU  to  51 ; 
and  not  exceeding  Three  Calendar  Months  in  any  other  case. 

Sec.  39.  The  Thirty-Ninth  Clause  contains  the  Form  of  Con- 
viction as  follows : 

*  1  T)  £  it  remembered,  That  on  the  Day  of 

*  to  wit  J       in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  at  in  the 

<  County  of  \pr  Riding,  Division,  Franchise,  Liberty,  City,  &c.  a« 

<  iht  Gate  may  be],  A.  O,  is  eonvicted  before  me  /.  P.  One  \or  us  /.  P.  and 

<  J.  J.  P.  Tvro,  M  thB  Comb  may  require,]  of  his  Mugesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace 

<  for  the  said  County  [or  Riding,  ^c],  for  that  he  the  said  A.  0.  did,  on 

'  at  kill  [or  take]  Game,  [or  did  use  a  dog,  ^c.  for 

*  the  purpose  of  killing  Game],  he  the  said  A.  O.  not  being  authorized  so  to 
'  do  for  Want  of  a  Game  Certificate,  contrary  to  the  Statute  in  such  Case  made 

<  and  provided  [or  did  here  epecify  any  other   Offence,  and  the   Time  and  Place 

*  when  and  where  the  $ame  was  committed,  cu  the  Que  may  be]  ;  and  I  [or  we]  do 
'  adjudge  that  the  said  A,  O.  shall  for  the  said  Offence,  forfeit  the  Sum  of 

*  [or  we  do  adjudge  that  the  said  A*  O,  shall  for  the  said  Offence  forfeit 

*  the  Sum  of  being  after  the  Rate  of  for  every  Head 

*  of  Game  so^  &c.  or  for  every  Egg  so,  &c.],  and  shall  forthwith  pay  the  said 

*  Sum,  together  with  the  Sum  of  for  Costs ;  and  that  in  defiuilt  of 
'  immediate  Payment  of  the  said  Sums,  he  the  said  A.  O,  shall  be  imprisoned 
'  [or  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  Labour]  in  the  of 

*  for  the  Space  of  unless  the  said  Sums  shall  be  sooner  paid  ;  [or 
'  and  I]  [or  we]  order  that  the  said  Sums  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  A,  O,  on  or 
'  before  the                         Day  of  and  in  d^ult  of  Payment  on  or 

*  before  that  Day,  I  [or  we]  adjudge  the  said  A,  0.  to  be  imprisoned  [or  im- 
'  prisoned  and  kept  to  hard  Labour]  in  the  of  for 

*  the  Space  of  unless  the  said  Sums  shall  be  sooner  paid] ;  and  I 

*  [or  we]  direct  that  the  said  Sum  of  (t.  e.  the  Penalty)  shall  be 
'  paid  to                            being  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of,  &c.  to  be  by 

*  him  applied  according  to  the  Directions  of  the  Statute  in  such  Case  made  and 
'  provided  ;  and  I  [or  we]  order  that  the  said  Sum  of  for  Costs 
'  shall  be  paid  to  (the  Complainant.)  Given  under  my  Hand 
'  [or  our  Hands]  the  Day  and  Year  first  above  mentioned. 

'/.  P. 
•  [or  /.  P.  and  /.  /.  P.]  ' 

Sec.  40.  The  Justices  to  have  power  to  summon  Witnesses  ; 
and  Persons  refusing  to  attend,  or  to  be  examined,  to  forfeit  a  Sum 
not  exceeding  5L 
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TIME  FOR  PROSECUTIONS,  FOR  PENALTIES,  &c 

Sec.  41.  Prosecutions  to  be  commenced  within  Three  Calendar 
Months  after  commission  of  the  Offence. 

Sec.  42.  The  Prosecutor  is  not  obliged  to  negative,  by  evidence, 
anj  Certificate,  License,  &c. ;  but  the  Party  seeking  to  avail  himself 
of  such  Defence  to  be  bound  to  prove  it. 

Sec.  43,  44.  Convictions  to  be  returned  to  the  Sessions,  to  which 
Persons  convicted  are  entitled  to  Appeal 

NO  EVASION,  FOR  WANT  OF  FORM,  TO  BE 
ALLOWED. 

Sec.  45.  No  summary  Conviction,  or  Adjudication,  or  Appeal, 
shall  be  quashed  for  want  of/ormy  or  removed  by  Certiorari,  or 
otherwise  ;  and  no  Warrant  of  Commitment  shall  be  held  void  for 
any  defect,  provided  it  be  alleged  that  it  is  founded  on  a  Conviction, 
and  there  shall  be  a  good  and  vaUd  Conviction  to  sustain  it. 

OPTION  FOR  PROSECUTOR  TO  PROCEED  BY  THE 

OLD  ACTION,  OR  THE  NEW  PENALTY,  FOR 

TRESPASS. 

Sec.  46.  This  Act  not  to  preclude  Actions  for  Trespass  ;  but  no 
Action,  at  Law,  shall  be  maintained  for  the  same  Trespass,  by 
any  Person,  at  whose  Instance,  or  with  whose  Concurrence,  or 
Assent,  Proceedings  shall  have  been  instituted  under  this  Act. 

ACTIONS  AGAINST  MAGISTRATES,  AND  OTHERS, 

FOR  ANY  THING  DONE  IN  PURSUANCE  OF 

THIS  ACT.* 

Sec.  47.  AH  Actions  for  any  thing  done  in  Pursuance  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  laid  and  tried  in  the  County  where  the  Fact  was 
committed ;  and  shall  be  commenced  within  Six  Calendar  Months, 
after  the  Fact  committed ;  and  One  Calendar  Month's  Notice  in 
Writing,  given  to  the  Defendant  of  such  Action,  and  the  Cause 
thereof ;  and  the  Defendant  may  plead  the  General  Issue,  and  give 
this  Act  and  the  special  Matter  in  Evidence ;   and  no  Plaintiff 

*  lliis  clause  relates  to  actiont  brought  against  magistrates,  and  other  persons, 
for  any  thing  done  by  them  which  eiceeds  their  power. 
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shall  recover  in  such  Action,  if  Tender  of  safficient  Amends  shall 
be  made  before  the  Action  be  brought,  or  a  sufficient  Sum  be  paid 
into  Court  after  such  Action  is  brought. 

Sec.  48.  This  Act  NOT  to  extend  to  SCOTLAND  or 
IRELAND. 

SCHEDULE  (A.) 

FORM   or    UCXV8X. 

At  a  Special  Session  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of 
lor  Riding,  &c.,  om  the  Case  may  be]  acting  for  the  Division  of  [or  otherwiee,  at 
the  Case  may  he\  in  the  said  County,  holden  at  in  the  said 

on  the  Day  of  in  the  Year  We 

being  Justices  acting  for  the  said 

assembled  at  the  said  Special  Session,  do  hereby  authorize  and  em- 
power A,  B,  of  [here  insert  the  Name,  Description,  and  Place  of 
Mesidence,  and  if  more  than  one  in  Partnership,  say  C,  D.  o^  &c.  and  E.  F. 
of,  &c.,  being  Partners,]  being  a  Householder  [or  Householders],  [or  Keeper 
(or  Keepers)  of  a  Shop  or  Stall,  as  the  Que  may  6«],  to  buy  Game  from  any 
Person  authorised  to  sell  Game  by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Second  Year 
of  the  Reign  of  King  WilJiam  the  Fourth,  intituled-  **  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Laws  in  England  relative  to  Game ;  "  and  we  do  also  authorize  and  empower 
the  said  A.  B.  \pr  C.  D.  and  E.  F,  being  Partners]  to  sell  at  his  \cr  their] 
House  [Shop  or  Stall]  any  Game  so  bought,  provided  that  the  said  A.  B.  [or 
C.  D,  and  E.  F.  being  Partners]  shall  affix  to  some  part  of  the  Outside  of  the 
Front  of  his  [or  their]  House  [Shop  or  Stall],  and  shaU  there  keep,  a  Board, 
having  thereon  in  clear  and  legible  Characters  his  Christian  Name  and  Sur- 
name [or  their  Christian  Names  and  Surnames],  together  with  the  following 
Words,  **  Licensed  to  deal  in  Game.** 
This  License  will  expire  on 

(Signed)  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

SCHEDULE  (B.) 

Form  of  CkrItificate  to  be  issued  by  Clerks  of  Commissioners  of  Assessed 
Taxes  to  every  Person  licensed  to  deal  in  Game. 

Recbivbd  from  A.  B.  [or  C,  D.  and  E,  F.  being  Partners],  residing  at 
[Parish,  Township,  or  Place]  in  the  County  of  (in  exchange  for 

this  Certificate),  a  Receipt  under  the  Hand  of  G.  H.  one  of  the  Collectors  of 
Assessed  Taxes  for  the  said  [Parish,  Sfc.'\  for  the  sum  of  being  the  duty 

chargeable  on  the  said  A.  B.  [or  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  being  Partners]  in  respect  of 
his  [or  their]  License  to  deal  in  Game. 

Certified  this  Day  of  in  the  Year 
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in  purtiuuioc  of  an  Act  patd  in  the  Seeond  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  WiUiam 
the  Fourth,  intituled  **  An  Aet  to  amend  the  Laws  in  England  relative  to 
Game.** 

This  CertiScate  will  expire  on 
(Signed) 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Asseased  Taxes 
for  the  Division  of 
in  the  County  of 


OLD  GAME  LAWS  NOT  REPEALED. 

SHOOTING  CERTIFICATE  FOR  1844. 

Penalty  for  shooting  without,  20/.  which,  when  added  to  the  5/., 
in  sec.  23  of  the  new  act,  makes  the  penalty  26/. 

One  shooting  without  a  Certificate  is  liable  also  to  a  surcharge. 
For  particulars  —  see  6  and  7  Wil.  4.  cap.  65.  sec  8.  — 

To  be  taken  out  annually,  in  the  parish  or  place  where  your 
assessed  taxes  are  paid  ;  costs  8/.  \Zs,  6d.y  and  If.  fee  to  the  col- 
lector :  and  a/90  the  10  per  cent,  now  added,  making  ai«togetheb 
4/.  U.  lOcf. 

For  menial  servants,  hired  as  gamekeepers,  costs  1/.  5«.,  and  tiie 
1#.  fee  to  the  collector :  and  also  the  10  per  cent.,  note  maJdng 

ALTOGETHER  1/.  Ss,  6c/. 

When  demanded  by  any  assessor,  collector,  land  owner,  commis- 
sioner, inspector,  surveyor,  occupier  of  land ;  also  gamekeeper,  or 
other  person  ;  provided  the  two  latter  produce  tkeir  certificates,  pre- 
viously to  requiring  yours.     Penalty  for  refusing,  20/. 

K  you  have  not  your  certificate  to  produce,  your  name,  and 
place  of  abode,  may  be  asked.  —  See  penalty  for  refusing. 

A  certificate  is  not  only  required  for  killing  game ;  but  also  for 
SHOOTING  Woodcocks,  Snipcs,  Quails,  Landrails,  or  RcAbUs, 
though,  for  the  latter,  open  to  certain  exceptions. 

As  the  clause  is  so  short,  I  will  quote  from  it  precisely  —  "  Every 
person  using  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking,  or  killing,  game  ;  or  any  woodcock,  snipe,  quail,  landrail,  or 
any  conies,  in  Great  Britain,"  &c. 

With  two  exceptions  only  — 

^*  Ist,  the  taking  woodcocks  and  snipes  with  nets  and  springes; 
and,  2dly,  the  taking  or  destroying  "  (meaning  shooting,  or  any  other 
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mode  of  destruction,  it  is  presumed)  ^*  conies  in  warrens  or  in  any 
enclosed  ground ;  or  by  any  person  on  land  in  his  occupation, 
either  by  himself,  or  by  his  directions." 

All  certificates  now  expire  on  the  6th  of  July  in  each  year. 

Be  careful  to  receive  your  next  certificate  before 
you  recommence  killing  game ;  in  order  to  defy  all 
pettifogging  informers. 

GAMEKEEPERS 

With  only  26s.  certificates  are  subject  to  the  full  penalties  of  un- 
licensed persons ;  and,  with  even  a  ^  guinea  certificate,  are  sub- 
ject to  either  the  new  penalty  or  old  cmtion  for  trespass^  if  they 
outstep  the  bounds  of  the  manor y  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

DEPUTATION  OF   A  GAliEKEEPER. 

The  deputation  granted  to  a  gamekeeper  must  be  registered  with 
the  derk  of  the  peace,  within  twenty  days  after  it  is  granted,  and 
a  certificate  taken  of  the  same,  under  penalty  of  20/.  The  depu- 
tation for  one  keeper  holds  good  till  another  is  appointed.  K  a 
new  gamekeeper  is  appointed  within  the  year,  the  game  certificate 
of  the  former  keeper  may  be  transferred  to  him  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year ;  and  this  must  be  done,  free  of  aU  expense,  by  the 
clerk  to  the  commissioners  of  the  district. 

FORM   OF    ▲    OAMBKKXRR*8    DXPDTATXON. 

(To  be  written  on  a  17.  ISa.  ttamp.) 
Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I  ,  of  , 

in  the  county  of  ,  esq.  lord  of  the  manor  of  ,  in 

the  same  county,  have  nominated,  deputed,  and  appointed,  and  by  these  pre- 
sents  do  nominate,  depute  and  appoint  ,  of  , 

yeoman,  to  be  gamekeeper  of  and  within  my  said  manor  of  »  with 

full  power,  license,  and  authority  to  pursue,  take,  and  kill  any  hare,  pheasant, 
partridge,  or  other  game  whatsoever,  in  and  upon  my  ssdd  manor  of 
for  my  sole  and  immediate  use  and  benefit ;  and  also  to  take  and  seize  all  such 
guns,  bows,  greyhounds,  setting  dogs,  lurchers,  ferrets,  trammels,  low  bells, 
hays,  or  other  nets,  hare-pipes,  snares  or  other  engines  for  the  pursuing,  taking, 
or  killing  of  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  or  other  game,  as  shall  be 
used  within  the  precincts  of  my  said  manor,  by  any  person  or  persons,  who  by 
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law  tare  prohibited  to  keep  or  use  the  same.     In  witneas  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  teal,  this  day  of  ,  1 844. 

QSiffnaiuref  and  tea/.} 
Sealed  and  delirered  in  presence  of  (Me  nffnature 

of  OMS  mimeUf  tpecifying  his  place  of  eAode,  u 

tujficient.) 

REFUSING  TO  GIVE  NAMES. 

If  you  have  not  a  certificate  to  produce^  at  the  time  it  is  called/or 
your  Christian  and  surnames^  and  place  ofabode^  m&j  be  demanded, 
by  any  assessor,  ^.  ^.  (as  before  mentioned) ;  and  penalty  for 
refusing  them^  or  giving  a  false  name,  is  20L 

TAME  PIGEONS,  OR  HOUSE  DOVES. 

Unless  they  are  your  own  property,  or  you  are  desired  by  the 
lawful  owner  to  kill  them,  the  penalty  for  shooting  them  is  20s.  for 
each  pigeon.  —  (Under  statute  of  1  Jac.  L) 

For  shooting  at  pigeons,  with  intent  to  hiUy  the  penalty  would  (by 
2  Greo.  n.)  be  the  same  as  for  killing  one  pigeon,  viz*  20s,  Inform- 
ations for  these  o£fences  must  be  commenced  within  two  months. 

"  But "  (says  a  treatise  on  the  game  laws),  "  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  above  acts,  it  has 
been  determined,  that  the  owner  of  land  may  kill 
such  pigeons  as  he  shall  find  thereon  devastating  his 
corn."  But,  after  having  killed  the  pigeons,  he  must 
not  take  them  away. 

DOGS. 

\^Annual  duties  on,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1844,  to  the  oth  of  April, 

1845.] 

All  sporting  dogs  •  (including  lurchers  and  terriers  or  other  dogs, 
where  two  or  more  are  kept),  14«. 

For  other  dogs,  where  only  one  is  kept,  8«. 


♦  Except  greyhounds,  for  which  the  duty  is  1/.  for  each  dog ;  and 
a  pack  of  hounds  compounded  for,  the  duty  on  which  is  36/. 
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The  duties  on  dogs  are  not  increased,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  kept. 

DOGS  EXEMPTED  FROM  DUTY. 

Whelps,  which  are  not  six  months  old,  at  the  time  of  returning 
your  list  for  taxes. 

Dogs  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  exempt  from 
all  duties  on  sporting. 

Poor  persons,  who  are  not  assessed  for  dwelling-houses,  may  keep 
€me  dog,  provided  it  be  not  a  sporting  dog. 

PENALTY  FOR  STEALING  DOGS.* 

By  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  the  offender,  on  conviction,  before  a 
justice  of  peace,  to  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence  (over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  dog),  a  sum  not  exceeding  20/.  For  the  second 
offence,  to  be  imprisoned  (with  hard  labour),  not  exceeding  twelve 
calendar  months,  and  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice. 
Sec.  31. 

Persons  found  in  possession  of  a  stolen  dog,  or  the  skin  thereof 
(knowing  them  to  be  stolen),  are  liable  to  the  same  penalties. 
Sec.  32. 

Such  is  here  the  inefficiency  of  the  law,  that  dog- 
stealing  in  London  has  now  become  the  regular  trade 
of  men  calling  themselves  "the  Fancy ;'^  and  of 
whom  there  are,  at  least,  fifty  leading  characters,  be- 
sides their  spies  and  outposts.  These  fellows,  by  way 
of  a  blind  to  avoid  suspicion,  either  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  plasterers,  carpenters,  &c.  &c.,  and  carry  the 
very  tools  in  their  hands ;   or  hawk  about  oranges, 

♦N.B.  This  law  holds  good  also  for  (as  the  act  says)  "any 
BEAST  or  BHID  Ordinarily  kept  in  a  stale  of  confinement,"  &c.:  and, 
in  sect.  32,  it  says,  "  That  if  any  such  dog,  or  any  such  beast,  or 
the  skin  thereof;  or  any  such  bird,  or  any  of  the  plumage  there- 
op,  shall  be  found  inthepossession^oron  tJie  premises,  of  any  person; 
and  the  person  shall  know  the  same  to  have  been  stolen^  S^c.  Sfc, — 
"  liahle  to  the  same  penalties," 
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hardwares,  and  other  litde  arddes  for  sale.  They 
have  dens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapd, 
Shoreditch,  Tottenham-court  Road,  and  Westminster ; 
outposts  about  Greenwich,  Ball's  Pond  (a  noted  place 
on  the  right  of  the  North  Road),  Lisson  Grove,  and 
Paddington;  and  a  rendezvous,  in  Long-acre,  for 
drinking  and  business.  I  have  been  told  that  their 
chief  consul  is  an  old  stager  of  more  than  fifty  years' 
standing,  who  is  nearly  blind,  and  worn  out ;  but  of 
this  I  cannot  answer  for  the  truth. 

Their  system  is  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  if 
your  dog  only  turns  round  a  comer,  out  of  your  sight, 
he  is  liable  to  be  instantly  enticed  away,  at  a  rapid  pace, 

by  the  never-failing  means  of .     Their  plan 

is  to  take  the  dog  off  to  one  of  the  most  distant  of  the 
dens,  from  where  the  robbery  is  committed,  and  there 
keep  him,  in  safe  and  close  confinement,  till  the  ^'  cus- 
tomer," as  they  term  it,  shall  advertise  a  reward 
amounting  to  what  they  think  rather  more  than  half 
the  value ;  or,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  chanted  "  at 
a  price  that  will  ^^  fetch  "  him.  On  this  being  offered, 
you  will  generally  recover  your  dog;  because  their 
agent  of  the  district  who  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
"  chantSj^^  will  either  go  or  send  to  you  with  the  joy- 
ful tidings  of  your  favourite ;  pretending,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  oily  tongue  and  pious  face,  that  he  gets 
nothing  by  it,  "  except  vot  your  honour  will  be  pleased 
to  give  "  him  "  for  "  his  "  trouble,"  in  addition  to  the 
advertised  reward.  But  the  man  who  actually  steals 
the  dog  never  appears  in  the  business ;  by  which  he 
avoids  all  risk  of  being  "had  up."  The  club  find 
that  this  plan  answers  much  better,  and  is  less 
liable  to  detection,  than  offering  the  dogs  for  sale; 
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particularly  as  they  frequently  get  possession  of  the 
same  dog  several  times.  There  have  been  instances 
of  their  being  paid  fifteen  guineas,  in  successive  re- 
wards, for  one  lady's  lap-dog  that  was  perhaps  not 
worth  ten  shillings.  If  a  dog  is  not  "  chantedj^  be- 
fore he  becomes  all  but  starved,  they  kill  him,  and 
sell  the  skin;  unless  it  should  so  happen  that  they 
have  orders  from  "  gentlemen  " ! !  for  dogs  —  an  op- 
portunity of  starting  him  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c— 
or  can  find  an  immediate  purchaser,  who  wiU  give  a 
few  shillings  more  than  the  skin  would  produce.  If 
"  hard  up  "  for  "  blunt,"  however,  some  of  them  will 
go  and  sell  the  dogs  in  the  streets,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  have  caught  them:  but,  of  coursoy  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  part  of  the  town  from  where 
^^  found  them.  Here  they  sometimes  cheat  their 
own  society :  but  of  this  they  think  nothing,  and  will 
even  rob  one  another.  "  Dog  rob  dog,"  is  their 
slang,  and  standing  motto. 

All  thieves  have  the  knack  of  instantly  quieting 
even  the  fiercest  watch  dogs,  by  throwing  them  a 
kind  of  narcotic  ball.  This  they  call  ^^  puddening  ^^ 
them.  By  means  of  which  recipe,  some  of  the 
"  Fancy  "  go  journeys,  to  execute  particular  orders  at 
a  long  distance  from  London.  Be  very  cautious, 
therefore,  before  whom  you  boast  about  the  goodness 
of  your  dogs ;  or  what  you  feel  a  pride  in,  may  be 
the  very  means  of  your  losing  them ;  because  when 
"  fancy  men,"  in  any  line  of  "  business,"  have  orders 
to  execute,  they  will  assume  all  trades  and  disguises, 
and  thus  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  very  servants 
of  your  household,  in  order  to  "  suck  "  them  for  infor- 
mation. The  following  circumstance  is  a  specimen 
of  their  town  manoeuvres : 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1830,  Mr.  Lang  (of  the  celebrated  shoot- 
ing gallery  and  exceUent  gun  repository  in  the  Haymarket)  lost  a 
favourite  setter.  He  posted  handbills,  offering  two  guineas  reward ; 
on  hearing  of  which  a  man  came  and  told  him  the  reward  was  not 
enough ;  but  that,  if  he  would  make  it  four  guineas,  he  could  find 
his  dog ;  and  the  amount  must  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  land- 
lord, who  would  procure  him  a  ticket-card.  He  should  then  be 
met,  to  his  appointment,  in  some  priyate  field,  where  he  would  re- 
ceive liis  dog ;  on  condition  that  no  questions  should  be  asked. 
Mr.  Lang  sent  his  shopman,  about  half  past  ten  at  nighty  to  White 
Conduit  Fields,  to  meet  the  parties,  who>  on  receiving  the  ticket, 
delivered  up  the  dog.  But  there  was  great  hesitation  in  transacting 
ihu  affair,  in  consequence  of  the  dog  having  on  a  lock  to  a  steel 
chain  collar,  with  Mr.  Lang's  name  ;  and  which  therefore  induced 
them  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution,  through  fear,  as  they  sup- 
posed, of  detection  for  felony.  The  whole  amount,  paid  for  re- 
covering this  setter,  was  4/.  Vis.  —  2/.  lOf.  of  which  went  to  the 
man  who  had  him.  The  rest  was  divided  among  others  of  the 
^<  Fancy."  The  same  person  who  gave  Mr.  Lang  the  information 
said  that,  if  ever  he  lost  a  dog  and  applied  to  him,  he  could  under- 
take to  get  him  back  again  within  thirty-six  hours,  provided  he 
would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so ;  because  all  dogs  taken  by 
the  ^'  Fancy  "  are  brought  to  their  office,  and  regularly  booked  by 
the  secretary.  But  if  a  word  is  said  about  law^  the  dog  is  immedi- 
ately put  to  death ;  and  either  buried  skin  and  all,  or  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pond. 

As  an  instance  of  this  — 

A  gentleman  who  had  lost  a  dog  offered  twenty  guineas  to  recover 
him  ;  and  twenty  guineas  more  for  the  apprehension  of  the  thief,  or 
even  the  name  of  any  one  concerned  in  the  robbery.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  part  of  the  advertisement,  the  dog  was  instantly 
destroyed.  Whereas,  had  nothing  but  the  first  clause  been  placarded, 
the  dog  would  have  been  restored  without  loss  of  time.  On  de- 
stroying this  dog  one  of  the  "  Fancy  "  observed  to  his  associates, 
"  Vot*s  the  wally  of  twenty  pound  compared  to  a  man's  life  ? !  " 

(under  an  idea,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  theft  was 
aggravated  by  some  very  strong  case.) 
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If  any  one  of  the  society  were  known  to  be  untrue 
to  his  comrades,  or,  as  they  call  it,  not. "  blue  "  to  his 
trade,  he  would  be  marked  ;  and  if  he  were  discovered 
in  getting  any  of  them  apprehended,  they  would, 
sooner  or  later,  "  settle  his  hash." 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  among  so  many  opu- 
lent people  who  have  been  thus  robbed,  that  no  one 
should  have  ever  set  a  trap  for  some  of  these  worthies. 
Because  nothing  could  be  more  easily  done,  by  risking 
a  few  useless  dogs,  and  expending  a  little  money, 
without  which,  of  course,  no  business  can  be  executed 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  A  quarto  volume  might 
be  filled  with  anecdotes,  specimens  of  the  "  march  of 
intellect" — the  fruits  of  " a  little  learning  " —  under 
this  head.  But  it  now  becomes  needless  for  me  to 
say  more  on  this  subject ;  as  our  uncle,  the  "  Bishop 
of  Bond  Street, "  has,  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
been  indefatigable  in  collecting  every  kind  of  evidence, 
preparatory  to  a  bill  to  be  brought  before  parliament, 
to  which,  it  is  presumed,  there  can  be  no  dissenting 
voice ;  and  which,  if  carried,  will  put  all  these 
rascally  dog-stealers  down  —  and  raise  our  uncle  the 
said  Bishop  so  triumphantly  up,  as  to  give  him  an 
eye  to  the  vacant  pedestal  in  Trafalgar  Square  ;  or  at 
bH  events  a  claim  for  some  monument  to  perpetuate 
his  victory,  with  a  statue  of  His  Reverence,  in  his 
apron,  supported  by  his  dog  Tiny,  and  a  brace  of 
Westley  Richards's  best  double  detonaters. 

Having  now  relieved  our  attention  from  the  dry 
subject  of  the  law^  by  a  momentary  glance  at  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  lawless  (and  I  trust  a  sufficient  one 
to  make  young   sportsmen  look  sharp   after  their 

QQ 
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dogs),  I  will  proceed  with  my  other  gleanings  from 
the  chaos  of  technical  jargon. 

TRESPASS. 

We  have  still  the  old  action  for  trespass  against  one  who  goes  on 
land,  &c.  after  notice ;  or  even  if  the  judge  shall  certify,  on  the 
back  of  the  record,  that  the  trespass  was  wilful  and  malicious. 

An  unlicensed  person  may  accompany  a  licensed  sportsman,  pro- 
vided  he  hcts  neither  gun  nor  dags  of  his  own. 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  TRESPASS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

NOTICE. 

A  person,  even  after  notice^  may  go  on  the  land  of  another,  to 
serve  a  subpoena,  legal  writ,  or,  in  short,  for  any  lawful  purpose. 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  any  one  might  go 
over  the  land  of  another  {not  doing  any  real  damage) 
while  hunting  a  wild  fox,  as  a  "noxious  animal;" 
but,  upon  late  trials,  it  has  appeared  that  foUomng 
foxhounds  will  in  no  way  justify  a  trespass. 

The  defendant  therefore  stands  about  the  same 
chance  of  escaping  the  verdict  by  following  foxhounds, 
as  the  plaintiff  {in  a  case  not  aggravated)  would  have 
of  being  pitied  by  sportsmen,  if  ducked  in  a  horse- 
pond  for  bringing  such  an  action  of  trespass ! 

NOTICES. 

[N.  B.  While  (as  at  present)  we  have  a  summary  penalty  for 
trespassing  in  pursuit  ofgame^  it  may  be  thought  useless  to  reprint 
any  thing  relative  to  notices.  But,  as  there  may  be  some  persons 
who  prefer  the  old  mode  of  proceeding,  I  shall  let  the  matter  stand, 
as  before,  for  their  information.] 
May  be  personally  served,  or  left  at  the  place  of  abode  of  the  party. 

Verbal  notices  are  quite  sufficient^  if  accurately  proved. 

All  notices  to  come  from  the  tenant,  and  not  from  the  landlord, 
who  cannot  support  an  action  of  trespass  upon  the  land,  of  which 
he  is  not  the  occupier.     [  Sed  qtusre  f  since  the  new  act.] 
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Gamekeepers,  or  other  persons^  may  be  deputed  to  serve  either 
verbal  or  written  notices,  by  lords  of  manors,  occupiers  of  land,  &c. 


SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  WARN  OFF  A 
TRESPASSER. 

PO&M   OP   ▲    PROPEK   NOTICX   TO   BB   SKMT  TO,    OK   8BEVXO   ON,    AMT    PKRSOZT   IV 
PA&TICULA&. 

To  (name  M«  pertonU  Christian  and 
twmame$)  of  (name  his  residence. ) 

I  hereby  give  you  notice,  not  to  enter  or  come  into  or  upon  any  of  the 
lands,  woods,  underwoods,  shaws,  or  coverts  [or  into  or  upon  any  of  the  riTers, 
ponds,  pools,  waters,  or  watercourses]  in  my  occupation,  in  the  parish  of  (name 
the  parish;  or,  if  the  lands  lie  in  more  than  one,  the  several  parishes),  in  the 
county  of  (name  the  cottnfy  or  counties),  as,  in  case  of  your  doing  so,  I  shall 
proceed  against  you  as  a  wilful  trespasser.  — Witness  my  hand  this  (name  the 
day  of  the  month)  day  of  (name  month)  1838. 

(  Sign  your  name. ) 

The  sentence,  within  the  crotchet,  relative  to 
"  waters,"  may,  of  course,  be  adopted  or  not,  as  re- 
quired.j 

In  a  case  of  joint  occupation,  the  notice  must,  of 
course,  be  given  in  the  first  person  plural,  with  both 
signatures. 

This  written  or  printed  notice  had  better  be  served 
by  delivery  of  a  duplicate  than  of  a  mere  copy :  and 
would  be  still  more  unquestionable,  if  the  person  serv- 
ing it  was  able  to  prove  the  signatures  to  each  dupli- 
cate^ and  the  identity  of  the  person  served. 

In  case  of  warning  off  a  trespasser,  a  second  person, 
for  a  witness,  is  sometimes  desirable,  though  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  J  unless  it  may  become  so  by  death. 
This,  or  any  other  notice,  in  a  newspaper^  is  of  no 
avail,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  defendant  had 
read  it. 

Suppose,  then,  a  trespasser  comes  on  the  land, 
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when  the  occupier  cannot  be  found  to  sign  a  notice, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  occupier  to  be  guarded  against  this,  should 
previously  and  bond  fide  have  given  directions  to 
any  person  who  is  actually  his  servant,  to  forbid  all 
trespassers;  by  which  that  person,  in  his  absence, 
must  say :  — 

"  Sir  ;  by  order  of  my  master,  Mr.  ,  who  is  the 

occupier  of  this  land,  I  am  directed  to  forbid  all  persons  from 
trespassing  on  it ;  and  I  accordingly  forbid  you  from  trespassing 
on  it." 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake,  let  every 
servant  be  taught  to  say  the  above  as  regularly  as  a 
catholic  would  repeat  his  breviary  ;  and  not,  as  many 
thickheaded  clodpoUs  do,  by  saying,  "  Zur,  I've  a  got 
measter's  arders  to  farhed  ivery  body^^'  by  which 
nothing  personal  is  implied. 

In  case  of  a  verbal  notice,  a  witness,  in  addition  to 
the  one  serving  it,  would  be  desirable,  particularly  if 
this  witness  also  was  quite  perfect  in  the  preamble. 
By  this  means  he  may,  on  being  cross-questioned, 
candidly  own,  that  he  had  learnt  it  by  heart ;  and  if 
not  terrified,  or  browbeaten  into  a  blunder  in  the  re- 
petition of  it,  by  the  modesty  or  ingenuity  of  a  cross- 
examination,  he  would  very  soon  prove  the  legality  of 
the  verbal  notice  he  had  given. 

With  less  pains  taken  to  warn  persons  off  than  what 
is  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  notices,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  there  would  be  ground  for  an  action  of 
wilful  trespass.  From  my  very  humble  knowledge 
in  such  matters,  however,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
dictate  with  extreme,  and  therefore  possibly  with 
unnecessary,  caution. 
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FORM  OF  A  GENERAL  NOTICE, 

Which,  after  all,  may  be  the  best  to  answer  every 
purpose. 

The  following  printed  notice,  signed  by  yourself 
and  all  your  tenants,  will  save  much  trouble,  and  be 
found  extremely  useful ;  as  it  may  be  read,  or  even 
shown  by  any  common  labourer.  By  this  means, 
therefore,  your  carters,  your  shepherds,  or  the  most 
humble  person  in  or  out  of  your  service,  may  at  all 
times  be  empowered  to  warn  off  immediately  any 
stranger,  whom  they  might  find  trespassing  on  your 
estate. 

Let  the  person  (while  merely  showing  the  notice) 
say:  — 

Sir ;  here  is  my  authority,  and  I  accordingly  forbid  t/ou  from 
trespassing  on  this  estate. 

FORM  OF  THE  NOTICE. 

We^  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  authorize 

,  the  bearer  of  this  notice,  to  warn  ofT  all  persons  whom  he  may 
find  shooting,  or  otherwise  trespassing,  on  any  of  the  lands  [or  waters]  in  our 
respective  occupations,  situate  in  the  parish  [or  parishes]  of 

,  in  the  county  [or  counties]  of 
and  we  do  declare,  that  we  will  prosecute,  as  a  wilful  trespasser,  any  person 
whomsoever  continuing  or  coming  upon  our  lands  after  having  been  enjoined 
to  quit  by  the  said  ,  pursuant 

to  this  our  notice. 

Signed  by  us,  this  day  of  ,  18    . 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  landholder  and  all  his  tenania.']^ 

The  foregoing  directions,  with  respect  to  notices^ 
are,  I  trust,  all  that  can  be  required  either  for  land- 
lords, tenants,  keepers,  or  their  printers. 
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DOGS,  TRESPASS  OF. 

An  unqualified  person  cannot  use  dogs  for  sporting,  although 
they  may  be  Inmajide  the  property  of  one  who  \a  qualified. 

If  an  unlicensed  person  keeps  a  dog  for  sporting,  he 
is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  5Z.  and  also  to  have  his  dog 
seizedj  as  becoming  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  But  it  would,  perhaps,  be  prudent  for  the 
lord,  or  his  keeper,  first  to  seize  the  dog,  before  he 
ventured  to  shoot  or  destroy  him. 

It  is  acommon  trick  among  lowfarmers  and  poachers, 
who  keep  a  wire-haired  greyhound,  or  a  lurcher,  to 
cut  his  tail,  and  pass  him  off  for  a  sheep-dog.  The 
most  eflFectual  way  to  prosecute  an  offender  of  this 
description  is,  Jirst^  to  lodge  an  information  against 
him  for  keeping  such  a  dog ;  and,  after  that  is  paid, 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  keeper,  to  lay  hands 
on  the  dogj  after  which  he  becomes  the  property  of 
the  lord,  and  may  then,  by  him  or  his  keeper,  be 
safely  taken,  shot,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  in  any 
place  within  the  limits  of  that  lord's  manor. 

In  case,  however,  that  doubts  should  exist  as  to 
the  dog  being  of  the  description  specified  in  the  act 
("  greyhound,  setting  dog,  or  lurcher,")  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  it  would  be  advisable,  in  lodging  the 
information,  to  use  the  word  setting  dog  as  a  kind  of 
general  term.  This  point  I  must  leave  to  the  more 
experienced  to  judge  ;  but  were  an  unqualified  person 
actually  seen  using  any  dog  in  the  destruction  of  game, 
I  should  then,  if  he  had  no  certificate,  put  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  ta^-gatherers ;  where  he  would  find 
himself  in  a  sort  of  homefs  nest,  from  which  there 
would  be  very  litUe  hope  of  escape. 
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By  tlie  62  Greo.  ILL  cap.  zciii.  s.  8.  (the  act  relating  to  certu 
ficates)  "  Aaundj  pointer^  spaniel^  or  other  dog  "  is  added. 

For  farther  information  on  this,  vide  under  "  Time 
vdthin  which  Actions  must  be  brought." 

One  who  is  warned  off  a  ground,  and  sends  his  dogs  thereon,  is  as 
much  liahle  to  an  action  of  trespass,  as  if  he  went  there  himself. 

WASTE  LAND, 
Sporting  on,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  lord  of  a  manor. 

It  has  been  given  as  an  opinion,  that,  although  a 
person  may,  by  common  rights^  have  the  liberty  of 
going^  sending^  or  keeping  his  cattle  on  the  waste 
land^  yet  he  has  no  right  to  go  there  in  pursuit  of 
game^  without  leave  from  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

FREE  WARRENS  AND  DECOYS. 

The  game,  in  a/rce  warren,  is  considered  as  private  property,  as 
are  also  the  wildfowl,  <&c.  within  a  decoy ;  and,  consequently,  a 
person  sporting  on  either,  would  be  subject  to  an  action  a^^cordingly 
(with  costs),  and  without  receiving  any  previous  notice. 

The  exercise  of  a  free  warren,  however,  is,  in  most  cases,  now 
difficult  to  be  proved. 

WILDFOWL. 

Any  one  may  shoot  them  on  the  coast,  from  a  public  path,  SfC.  S^c, 

Where  a  person,  with  neither  permission  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor  nor  license,  has  a  right  to  carry  a  gim,  provided  he  does  not 
use  it  for  the  destruction  of  game. 

The  shooting  of  wildfowl^  therefore  (according  to 
the  best  professional  opinions  I  have  collected),  is 
such  a  use  as  cannot  be  deemed  an  illegal  one. 

It  is  said,  that  a  lord  of  a  manor,  or  his  keeper, 
cannot  seize  the  gun  of  any  person  whatever^  unless 
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it  has  been  used,  by  the  person  carrying  it,  in  de- 
stroying, or  with  an  intent  to  destroy  game^  {Sed 
quaere  f) 

TIME  WITHIN  WHICH  ACTIONS  MUST  BE 
BROUGHT. 

The  time  prescribed  for  bringing  an  action  of  trespass,  afiectiiig 
and  (which  is  called  an  action  guare  clausum  /regit),  for  the  re- 
coverj  of  damages,  is  six  years. 

With  regard  to  cases  where  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing an  action,  within  the  limited  time,  might  be  pre- 
cluded by  the  absence  of  either  party ^  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  put  the  following  questions  to  two 
gentlemen  who  are  eminent  in  the  profession,  for  the 
purpose  of  here  giving  brief  directions  as  to  what 
should  be  done. 

Question.  Supposing  A.  should  trespass  on  the  land  of  B.,  while 
B.  is  beyond  the  sea,  can  B.  sue  for  the  trespass  after  his  return  ? 

Answer.  He  can,  provided  he  commences  his  action  against  A. 
within  the  time  limited  (by  the  21  Jac.  1.,  cap.  16.)  after  his  return, 
which  is  six  years,  and  which  would  run  from  the  time  of  his  return. 

Question.  Again,  supposing  A.  and  B.  both  be  in  the  kingdom, 
and  A.,  after  haying  committed  a  trespass  on  the  lands  of  B.,  should 
leave  the  kingdom,  or  withdraw  himself  to  a  distant  part  of  it,  and 
there  secrete  himself,  until  the  period,  within  which  an  action  may 
be  commenced,  is  expired,  can  B.  afterwards  sue  him  for  the 
trespass  ? 

Ansiver.  No,  he  cannot,  as  his  right  of  action  will  be  barred  by 
the  statute,  unless  he  sue  out  a  writ  within  the  limited  period,  and 
if  A.'s  residence  be  unknown,  and  he  cannot  be  met  with,  to  be 
served  with  it,  or  he  should  continue  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  action 
may  be  kept  on  foot,  by  proper  continuances,  regularly  filed,  till  A. 
can  be  met  with  ;  and  then  B.,  if  he  can  get  him  served,  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  action  after  the  expiration  of  such  period,  the  same 
as  if  A.  had  been  served  within  it. 
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LORDS  OF  MANORS. 

Since  the  several  inclosure  acts,  doubts  have  been 
entertained,  whether  lords  of  manors  have  a  right  to 
sport  'over  the  freehold  of  any  other  person,  within  the 
manor,  after  notice;  or  whether  a  deputation  to  a 
gamekeeper  will  justify  his  going  on  any  grounds, 
except  the  lord's  own  soil  ? — Cleably  not. 

A  lord  of  a  manor,  or  his  gamekeeper  (unless  in  n.free  warren^ 
or  by  an  especial  right  reserved,  in  letting  or  selling  property), 
cannot  sport  on  the  land  of  another,  without  being  Uable  to  the  same 
action  as  any  other  trespasser  ;  neither  can  he  prevent  those,  who 
are  qualified  from  sporting  {on  the  grounds  not  his  own)  within  the 
manor.  But  the  lord  of  a  manor,  or  even  a  reputed  manor  (and 
his  keeper  too,  it  is  here  presumed),  is  not  liable  to  the  new  penalty 
for  trespass,  while  within  the  bounds  of  the  said  manor* 

PERSONS  POUND   AT   NIOHT  ABMED  WITH  INTENT   TO   KILL   GAME. 

By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69.,  it  is  enacted  that  persons  taking  or  destroy- 
ing game  by  night,  viz.  from  the  first  hour  after  sunset  till  the  first 
hour  before  sunrise,  should  be  committed  for  the  first  offence  for 
three  months,  and  second  offence  for  six  months,  and  in  both  cases 
kept  to  hard  labour  and  find  sureties,  and  for  the  third  offence  be 
liable  to  be  transported. 

Owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  lords  of  manors,  or  their  servants, 
may  apprehend  offenders,  who,  if  they  offer  violence,  are  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years, 
or  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Limitation  of  time  for  proceeding 
under  this  Act,  one  year. 

Three  persons  entering  land  armed  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  game,  &c.,  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  transportation  or 
imprisonment.  Gkune  within  this  Act  deemed  to  include  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  heath  or  moor-game,  black-game, 
and  bustards. 
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1844. 
APPENDIX  TO  THE  NEW  GAME  LAWS. 

Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  to  a 
TAX-act !  for  an  alteration  in  the  new  Game  Laws  ? — 
Yet  see  what  follows :  — 

By  the  5th  &  6th  of  Wil.  IV.,  c.  20.  aec.  21.  —it  is  enacted  -- 
that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  that  act,  —  one  moiety  of  such 
penalties  as,  by  the  act  of  1  &  2  Wil.  IV.  c.  32.,  were  directed  to 
be  paid  wholly  for  the  county-rate,  shall  fww  be  paid  one  moiety  to 
the  informer  ;  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  overseer  (to  be  by  him 
applied  as  in  the  former  act  directed).  And  that  the  form  of  con- 
viction, so  far  as  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  penalty,  shall  be 
made  conformably  to  the  directions  in  this  subsequent  act. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  trap  in  which  magistrates 
have  been  caught,  let  me  trouble  myself  and  the  reader, 
with  the  following  quotation  from  the  2nd  vol.  of 
Meeson  and  Welsby's  Reports  —  page  335  — 

*'  In  the  case  of  Griffith  v.  Harries  and  another,  it  was  held  that 
a  conviction  for  an  offence  against  the  former  act,  which  directed 
the  whole  penalty  to  be  paid  to  W.  J.  (one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  &c.)  to  be  by  him  applied  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  was 
BAD  (!)  and  that  \\i^  justices  who  signed  it  were  liable  to  an  action^ 
for  false  imprisonment,  at  the  suit  of  the  party  convicted  and  com- 
mitted to  gaol  for  non-payment  of  the  penalty." 

By  the  5th  &  6th  Wil.  IV.  cap.  20.  sec.  20.  indemnity  is  now 
given  to  persons  prosecuting  for  offences  committed  against  the 
former  enactments ;  as,  by  this  subsequent  act,  it  appears  that  the 
person  already  informed  against  has  no  longer  the  power  of  turning 
informer. 

By  the  2  &  3  Vict.  cap.  35.  sec.  3.  it  was  enacted  that  all  Game 
Certificates  which  should  be  granted  after  the  5th  day  of  July,  1840, 
should  continue  in  force  until  and  upon  the  5th  day  of  July  next, 
after  the  time  of  issuing  the  same,  and  no  longer. 
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And  by  the  4th  sec.y  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  said 
act  it  should  be  lawful  for  justices  of  the  peace  to  hold,  in  their 
respective  divisions  or  districts,  a  special  session  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  licenses  to  persons  to  deal  in  game,  not  only  in  the 
month  of  July,  but  also  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  often 
as  they  should  think  fit,  after  the  said  month  of  July  in  every 
year ;  and  such  licenses  should  continue  in  force  from  the  granting 
thereof,  until  the  first  day  of  July  then  next  following. 


CONCLUDING  CAUTION,  AND  RECOMMENDATION, 
JULY,  1844. 

For  sporting  without  a  certificate  the  extreme  pe- 
nalties combined  are  — 

52  Greo.  ni.  cap.  93.  schedule  L.  old  act 

(which  may  be  mitigated  to  10/.) 
1  &  2  Wil.  IV.  c.  32.  sec.  23.,  new  act  - 

(which  may  be  mitigated  at  pleasure  of  magistrates) 
6  &  7  Wil.  rV.  cap.  ^.  sec.  8.,  surcharge,  or  double  duty 

(no  mitigation  here) 

Amounting,  in  all,  to 

A  pretty  "  stiff  "  bill  for  shooting  even  a  snipe  without 
a  license ! ! 

N.  B.  WhUe,  for  U.  U.  lOrf.  (including  the  col- 
lector's \s.  fee),  any  person  (except  at  forbidden  times 
of  the  year,  and  at  prohibited  hours)  may,  on  his  own 
property,  or  with  leave  of  a  proprietor,  surround 
a  whole  covert  with  nets,  and  other  engines  of 
destruction;  and  sweep  off  cart-loads  of  game  for 
the  poulterers,  who  will  scarcely  deign  to  look  at 
any  game  that  has  been  shot,  if  they  can  ob- 
tain that  which  has  been  caught!  and  therefore 
sent  perfectly  clean  for  the  market.     And  yet  this  is 
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Still  the  law  11  If  I  allowed  catching  game  at  aU  (save 
with  dogs  or  hawking),  I  would  have,  at  least,  a  201. 
certificate ;  and,  in  failure  thereof,  not  only  the  sur- 
charge, but  a  penalty  for  every  bird  that  was  caught. 
This  may,  perhaps,  annoy  the  gentleman  who  makes 
a  trade  of  his  game,  and  be  giving  no  quarter  to  the 
poacher !  But  never  mind  that :  —  the  one  can  well 
afford  the  certificate :  —  the  other  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  get  rid  of. 


The  preceding  abstracts  may  perhaps  be  useAil  as  a 
little  directory  to  the  principal  Game  Laws,  in  which 
most  persons  are  liable  to  be  concerned,  and  many  of 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.  But  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
insipid  subject  for  the  climax  of  a  book,  than  any 
thing  relating  to  Law.  My  reason,  however,  for 
having  left  this  till  the  last  article,  of  the  present 
edition,  is  to  reserve  the  power  of  entering  any  alter- 
ation that  may  hereafter  take  place  in  the  Game  Laws, 
without  deranging  the  pages  of  my  humble  "  Listruc- 
tions  to  Young  Sportsmen." 


ADDENDA. 


Since  the  foregoing  sheets  were  worked  off,   there 
has  passed  a  new  Act  (just  printed),  viz.  —  the 

7  &  8  Vice.  c.  29.  "  To  extend  an  act  of  the  9  Geo.  4.,  for 
the  more  effectual  prevention  of  persons  going  armed  hj  night  for 
the  destruction  of  game."  After  reciting  the  said  act  9  Geo.  4. 
(see  p.  601.),  the  substance  of  this  new  act  is  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  act  had,  of  late  years,  been  evaded  and  defeated 
by  the  destruction,  by  armed  persons  at  night,  of  game,  or  rabbits, 
not  upon  open  or  inclosed  lands,  but  upon  public  roads  and  high" 
ways,  and  other  roads  and  paths  leading  through  such  lands  ;  and 
also  at  the  gates,  outlets,  and  openings  between  such  lands  and 
roads  ;  and  it  is  now  therefore  enacted  that  all  the  pains,  punish- 
ments, and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  said  recited  act  upon  per- 
sons by  night  unlawfully  taking  or  destroying  any  game  or  rabbits 
in  any  land,  open  or  inclosed,  as  therein  set  forth,  shall  be  applica- 
ble to,  and  imposed  upon,  any  person  by  night  unlawfully  taking  or 
destroying  any  game,  or  rabbits,  on  any  public  road,  highway  or 
path,  or  the  sides  thereof,  or  at  the  openiiigs,  outlets,  or  gates  from 
any  such  Jand  into  any  such  public  road,  highway  or  path,  in  the 
like  manner  as  upon  any  such  land  open  or  inclosed  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  land  adjoining  either 
side  of  that  part  of  such  road,  highway,  or  path,  where  the  offender 
shall  be,  and  the  gamekeeper  or  servant  of  such  owner  or  occu- 
pier —  and  any  person  assisting  such  gamekeeper  or  servant  — 
and  for  all  the  persons  authorized  by  the  said  act,  to  apprehend 
any  offender  against  the  provisions  thereof  —  to  seize  and  ap- 
prehend any  person  offending  against  the  said  act,  or  this  act ; 
and  the  said  act,  and  all  the  powers,  provisions,  authorities,  and 
jurisdictions  therein,  or  thereby  contained  or  given,  shall  be  as 
applicable  for  carrying  this  act  into  execution  as  if  the  same  had 
been  herein  specially  set  forth. 
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July  13th,  1844. 
COMMITTEE  ON  DOG-STEALING. 

On  the  9th  inst.  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  made,  by  Mr.  Liddell,  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  a  petition  to  afford 
further  protection  against  the  depredations  of  dog- 
stealers;  and,  on  the  11th,  the  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed. But  I  doubt  if  the  result  can  be  known 
before  Mr.  Spottiswoode  has  completed  the  printing  of 
this  edition.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  to  a  friend  who  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee the  following  observations :  —  Although  the 
Dog  Bill  is,  by  many  persons,  decried  as  a  subject  too 
trivial  for  legislation,  yet  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  we 
consider  that  the  practice  of  dog-stealing  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  an  organised  gang  of  thieves  in 
the  metropolis,  and  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  may 
lead  to  more  serious  consequences  than  the  capture  of 
poodles  and  lap-dogs.  For  this  reason  alone,  therefore, 
(putting  cruelty,  and  all  good  feeling  for  a  faithful 
animal  out  of  the  question,)  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
duty  to  pass  an  act  that  will  put  a  stop  to  such  a  vile 
confederacy. 
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AoTioN  against  magistrates,  for  exceeding  their  powers,  as  provided  for 
by  the  new  Game  Act,  584. 

Advice,  general,  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  young  sportsman,  524. 
To  the  very  young  sportsman,  on  general  subjects,  545.  et  seq. 

Alphabetical  list  of  London  gunmakers  for  1844,  550. 

Althorp,  Lord  (Earl  Spencer),  notice  of  his  improvements  in  the  game 
laws,  554. 

Anchovies,  directions  for  keeping,  531. 

Anti-corrosive  percussion  powder,  some  remarks  upon,  94 — 9^. 

Apparatus,  a  sportsman's,  enumeration  of,  with  instructions,  143. 

Appendix  to  the  new  game  laws,  602, 

Approach,  the  invisible,  with  directions  for  uung  it  in  wildfowl  shoot- 
ing, 498. 

Archimedean  screw,  the,  observations  upon  its  adaptation  to  gunning 
punts,  455. 

Arms  for  the  Queen's  service,  340.  Letter  of  the  Author  to  Migor- 
General  Brotherton  on  this  subject,  341.  Captain  Norton's  car- 
tridges for  muskets,  342.  Greenfield's  new  machinery  for  making 
water-proof  copper  caps,  343.  The  Ordnance  musket,  345.  Colonel 
Hawker's  improvement  on  Wilkinson's  musket,  345.  New  Ordnance 
musket,  346.  Strictures  on  the  present  mode  of  deciding  on  arms 
for  the  service,  349*  Patent  breeching  musket,  351.  Improved 
ignition  for  the  new  spring  musket,  353. 

Artificial  island  for  curlews,  &c.,  directions  for  forming,  481. 

Artillery  for  wildfowl-shooting,  description  and  sketch  of  a  carriage  for 
using  a  stanchion-gun  on  land,  497* 

Asell,  "  father"  of  the  operative  gun-trade,  notice  of  his  death,  2. 

Asthmatic  Lamp,  Mr.  Ackerley's,  notice  and  recommendation  of,  543. 

B. 

Bad  quarters  for  a  sportsman,  miseries  of,  with  directions  how  to  render 
tolerable,  525. 

Baker,  Mr.  Ezekiel,  extract  from  bis  work  on  the  merits  of  the  detona- 
ting system,  65. 

Barrels  for  guns,  particular  description  of  the  properties  necessary  to 
constitute  a  good  barrel,  8—24.   Ordinary  method  of  trying  a  barrel. 
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with  strictures,  9*  Different  modes  of  boriDg,  10.  et  »eq.  Various 
examples  given,  13.  ei  9eq,  Damascus  barreb,  description  of,  25. 
Methods  of  proving  barrels^  26,  27*  Directions  for  trying,  32. 
Barreb  for  detonating  guns,  72. 

Beckford,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  work  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  HunU 
ing,"  307. 

Beer-shops,  observations  upon,  in  connection  with  poaching,  and  con- 
demnation of,  319* 

Berenger,  Baron  de,  hb  opinion  on  the  proper  elevation  of  a  gun,  30. 

Beverage,  a  cool,  directions  for  making,  528. 

Bewick  swan,  the,  some  observations  upon,  with  a  sketch,  277- 

Birds,  a  Ibt  of  those  most  commonly  followed  by  sportsmen,  209. 
Directions  for  preserving,  choosing,  and  dressing,  282.  et  9eq.  The 
most  celebrated  preserver  of,  553. 

Bishop,  "  Uncle,"  his  praiseworthy  exertions  to  put  down  all  dog-stealers, 
593. 

Bite  of  a  mad  dog,  directions  as  to  its  treatment,  with  a  suitable  appli- 
cation, 307- 

Bites  of  vipers,  directions  in  cases  of,  306. 

Bittern,  the  common  and  little,  211. 

Black-cock,  the,  directions  for  shooting,  236.. 

Black-game  shooting  on  the  borders  of  Hants  and  Dorset,  238. 

Boat-shooting,  under  sail,  directions  respecting,  472. 

Boats,  the  kind  of,  used  in  the  Southampton  river,  476. 

Boerhaave,  Dr.,  his  celebrated  prescription,  545. 

Boots,  description  of  the  most  suitable,  for  a  sportsman,  140. 

Boring,  best  mode  of,  for  large  wildfowl  guns,  12. 

Breeching,  the,  of  a  gun,  S8.  Remarks  on  the  improved  one  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  38.  On  that  of  Mr.  H.  Nock,  38.  41,  42.  On 
that  of  Mr.  Grierson,  42.  Diagrams  of  breechings,  41 ,  42.  Breech- 
ing for  a  detonating  gun,  78.     Mr.  Wilkinson's  improvement,  73. 

Brent  geese,  directions  for  shooting  with  a  stanchion-gun,  466. 

Brownjohn,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  improvement  in  cap-chargers  for  deto- 
nating guns,  81. 

Buckle  (''  The  Admiral"),  his  oration  before  the  Author  on  the  decay 
of  gunning,  388. 

Bugs,  effectual  method  of  destroying,  286. 

Bums,  directions  for  the  proper  treatment  of,  543. 

Bustard,  great  and  little,  212. 


Calibre  of  a  gun,  rules  for  determining  its  proper  dimensions,  23. 

Call-birds,  Italian  method  for  making  them  clamorous,  505. 

Candle-cartridges,  directions  for  making  and  using,  443. 

Cannons,  why  bored  a  perfect  cylinder,  13. 

Canoe-shooting,  381.     The  Poole  canoe,  396. 

Canoes  and  punts,  dressing  for,  to  prevent  their  leaking,  515. 
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Cap^chargers  for  detonating  guns^  81.  Mr.  Brownjobn's  improTemenU 
ia^  81.     Estimate  of  tbeir  merits^  82. 

Cartridge  paper,  441. 

Cartridges,  ccHumon,  remarks  upon,  and  their  use  condemned,  125. 
Night-cartridges,  and  improved  method  of  loading  a  large  gun,  437* 
Candle-cartridges,  443.  8ilk  cartridges,  444.  Eley's  improved 
cartridges  recommended,  444.     Results  of  various  trials,  486. 

Catering,  advice  to  young  sportsmen  respecting,  5^6, 

Check  collar  for  breaking  pointers,  290. 

Childe,  Mrs.,  notice  of  her  '*  Frugal  Housewife,"  287. 

Cleaning  guns,  general  directions  for,  56 — 60.  Directions  for  cleaning 
detonating  guns,  89.  et  seq. 

Coast-gunning,  observations  on,  483.  Miserable  state  of,  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast,  from  1842  to  1844,  490. 

Cock,  the,  or  striker,  for  detonating  guns,  76.     Safety-cock,  77'* 

Cock-ahooting,  181. 

Cocks  and  hammers,  general  remarks  upon,  46. 

Cold,  proper  treatment  of,  543. 

Coleraine,  description  of  his  mode  of  descending  the  cliffs  for  sea-birds* 
eggs,  samphire,  &c.,  265. 

Colquhoun,  John,  Esq.,  notice  of  his  book  entitled  '^  The  Moor  and  the 
Loch,"  176. 

Conviction,  form  of,  under  the  new  Game  Act,  583.  , 

Coots,  their  habits,  with  directions  as  to  the  method  of  taking  and 
dressing  them,  212.  et  »eq. 

Copper  caps  for  detonating  guns,  78.     Copper  primers,  or  tubes,  82. 

Cormorant,  the  black,  green,  and  crested,  215. 

Corner,  Mr.,  gunmaker,  of  Weymouth,  notice  of  his  improved  safety- 
stops,  62. 

Corns,  directions  for  their  treatment,  S6S.  Recipe  for  a  corn-plaster, 
363, 

Cotton  shirts,  recommended  in  preference  to  linen  ones,  545. 

Cripple-net,  477. 

Curlew,  the,  its  habits,  and  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  taking, 
216.  Instructions  for  making  an  artificial  island  for  more  effectually 
shooting,  482. 

Curres,  directions  for  shooting  with  a  stanchion-gun,  464. 

Curtis  and  Harvey,  Messrs.,  gunpowder  manufacturers,  Hounslow, 
great  excellence  of  their  powder,  IO6. 


Damascus  barrels,  with  a  schedule  of  the  cost  of,  at  Birmingham,  25 — 

28. 
Deer,  best  modes  of  killing,  217-     Their  habits,  219- 
Dentifrice,  the  most  suitable  for  a  sportsman,  541. 
Desabes,  Monsieur,  who  has  been  chief  of  the  French  huUiers^  506l 
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DetoTULien,  Bome  obsenrations  respecting,  7*  The  detonatiiig  gun, 
general  description  of,  70.  ei  seq.  The  barrel,  72-  The  breeduDg, 
73.  The  vent-hole,  75.  The  nipple,  or  pivot,  75.  The  cock,  or 
striker,  76.  Safety-cock,  77.  Copper  caps,  78.  Cap-chaigers,  81. 
Copper  primers,  or  taben,  82.  Tube-charger,  88.  Westley  Richvds's 
steel  primer,  85.  New  side  primers,  86.  The  side-nail,  89.  The 
dissection,  89.  Cleaning,  89.  Loading,  91.  Anti-corrosiTe  per- 
cussion powder,  94.  Difi^rence  in  shooting  between  a  flint  and  a 
detonater,  97* 

Detonating  powder,  recipes  for  making,  95. 

Detonating  system,  the,  prejudicial  effects  of  its  introduction  on  the 
interests  of  the  gun-trade,  3.  Further  obsenrations  reelecting,  62. 
et  seg.  Results  of  a  series  of  trials  of  the  relative  merits  of  flint- 
locks and  detonating  locks,  67 — 69« 

Detonation,  proper,  for  a  stanchion-gun,  with  a  sketch,  486. 

Distemper,  Uie,  in  dogs,  recipes  and  directions  for,  298.  et  leq.  Vaccine 
inoculation,  its  employment  as  a  preventive  of  the  distemper,  801. 
Its  success,  802. 

Divers,  directions  for  shooting,  220. 

Dogs,  general  directions  for  breaking  and  managing,  289«  et  seq.  Check 
collar  for  breaking  pointers,  29O.  Iron  puzzle  for  pointers,  29O. 
Breaking  of  spaniels,  291.  Best  method  of  punishing  dogs,  292. 
Sketch  of  a  new  dog-slip,  298.  Remarks  on  the  Newfoundland  dog, 
294,  295.  The  Pordand  dogs,  296.  Diseases  in  dogs,  with 
approved  recipes,  298.  Method  of  physicking  and  giving  a  fine  coat 
to  dogs,  811.  Duties  on,  588.  Enumeration  of  such  as  are  exempted 
from  duty,  589.     Penalty  for  stesling,  589.      Trespass  of,  598. 

Dog-stealers,  ezpos^  of  their  tricks,  with  cautions  to  sporting  gentlemen, 
589—594. 

Dog-stealing,  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  this  subject,  606. 

Double  stanchion-guns,  improved  punt  for,  458. 

Double  swivel-gun,  improved  punt  for^  450. 

Dress,  a  sportsman's,  description  of  the  various  articles  of  which  it  should 
consist,  189 — 142- 

Dresses  for  wildfowl  shooting,  864.  Directions  as  to  colour,  S66. 
Method  of  treating,  to  render  them  water-proof,  868. 

Dressing  for  punts  and  canoes,  515. 

Duck-guns,  8.  General  directions  for,  825.  Sketch  of  one  belonging 
to  the  Author,  828.  Results  of  various  trials  of  duck-guns,  882.  et 
seq.  Waddings  for  duck-guns,  results  of  the  Author's  experience  as 
to  the  best,  S56. 

Ducks,  the  various  kinds  of,  their  habits,  and  the  best  modes  of  taking 
them,  221.  et  acq. 

Duck-shot,  various  kinds  of,  with  a  Table,  854. 

Dunbird,  or  great-headed  wigeon,  226. 

Dunfairds  and  divers,  879* 

Duties  on  dogs,  588. 
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£an  de  Cologne,  its  use  recommended  as  a  care  for  the  tootfa-ache,  542. 

Egg*  Mr.,  the  oelehrated  gon-maker,  notice  of  his  death,  3.  Correct- 
ness of  his  judgment  as  to  the  proper  length  of  a  gun-harrd,  22. 
His  great  eminence  in  the  trade,  72. 

Eggs  of  game,  remarks  on  the  practice  of  taking,  820.  Penalty  attached 
to,  under  the  new  Oame  Act,  580. 

Elevation,  result  of  experiments  as  to  the  proper  degree  of,  in  a  barrel, 
28.  Opinion  of  the  late  General  Shrapnell  on  this  point,  30.  Of 
the  Baron  de  Berenger,  30.  Best  mode  of  conducting  an  experiment 
of  this  kmd,  30. 

Eley,  the  late  Mr.  William,  history  of  his  patent  shot-cartridges,  and 
the  vicissitudes  attending  their  introduction,  117.  ^  9eq.  Causes  of 
failure ;  also  Mr.  Williiun  Eley's  lamentable  death,  1 19.  Subsequent 
improvements,  and  ultimate  success,  120.  et  seq.  Results  of  trials 
by  the  Author,  122.  His  report  to  the  Messrs.  Eley,  123.  Notice 
of  the  cork- wadding  for  percussion  guns,  127*  Recommendation  of 
his  improved  cartridges,  444. 

Epitaph,  the  Author's,  on  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Manton,  1. 

Epreuvette,  the  (powder-proof),  its  employment  recommended,  IO6. 
Directions  for  the  choice  of  one,  107. 

Evans,  Mr.,  celebrated  barrel-filer,  23. 

Exemptions  from  penalties,  provisions  rating  to,  in  the  new  Game  Act, 
582.  594. 


Fens,  wildfowl  shooting  in  the,  511.  e/  seq. 

Fieldfare,  the,  its  habits,  and  method  of  shooting,  226. 

Finishing  lessons  in  shooting,  156.     Finishing  advice  to  young  sports- 
men, 547* 

Fire-arms,  caution  necessary  in  committing  them  to  game-keepers,  318. 

Firing,  directions  for  firing  a  pimt-gun,  444.  et  seq» 

Fish,  general  directions  for  dressing,  &c,  205. 

Flight-shooting,  377. 

Flint  and  detonater,  difibrence  between,  in  shooting,  97. 

Flint-guns,  implements  for,  44 — 51. 

Flints,  remarks  upon,  and  directions  for  their  use,  124. 

Fly,  throwing  a,  directions  respecting,  193. 

Forms  prescribed  by  the  game  laws : — Of  conviction,  583.  Notice,  597 

Four-wheel  truck  for  large  punt,  sketch  of,  519- 

France,  wildfowl  shooting  in,  501. 

French  ducks,  their  superiority  as  decoy-lurds  to  those  bred  in  England^ 
508. 

French  hut-shooting,  account  of,  503. 

Frosts,  difi^erenoe  between  black  and  white,  as  afibcting  the  sportsman, 
493. 
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Fullerd^  William  and  Thomas^  formerly  the  celebrated  barrel-manufac- 
turers^  observatiom  respecting  them^  8.  Scale  of  the  proportions  of 
ginis^  the  barrels  of  which  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  Fullerd,  13,  14s 

G. 

Galled  he^  directions  aa  to  the  treatment  of,  359. 

Game  Act,  new,  its  provisions  as  to  the  following  particulars: — Certi- 
ficates, 577.  The  landlord,  577,  578-  The  tenant,  578.  Game- 
keepers, 578,  579-  Game-deakn,  579,  580.  Trespaasers,  581, 
582.  Penalties,  583,  584.  Act  7  &  8  Victoria,  for  pre?enti<»i  of 
persons  destroying  game  by  night,  605. 

Game-dealers,  description  of  persons  admissible  as,  579*  RestrictioBs 
on,  580. 

Game,  directions  for  keeping  and  dressing,  283.  et  seq.  Preservation 
of,  313.  Proper  method  of  keeping  up  a  good  stock  of  game,  320. 
ei  9eq.  Penalty  on  officers  killing,  572.  Penalty  for  shooting  on 
Sunday  or  ChriBtmas*day,  576.  Penalty  for  poisoning,  576.  For 
having  game  at  a  prohibited  time,  577'  Game  certificates,  577. 
Game,  ^e  exclusive  property  of  the  landlord,  577.  Liberty  to  sell, 
579«  Additional  penalty  for  shooting  without  certificate,  580.  May 
be  taken  from  trespassers,  582.  Shooting  certificate  for  killing  game, 
&c.,  586. 

Gamekeepers,  expose  of  some  of  their  tricks,  317.  Duties  devolving 
upon  them,  318.  Gamekeepers  and  deputations,  578.  Register  of 
gamekeepers,  579* 

Game  laws,  new,  observations  upon,  554.  556.  Notice  of  Lord 
Althorp's  (Earl  Spencer)  improvements  in,  554.    Appendix  to,  602. 

Gannet,  the,  its  habits,  and  methods  of  catching,  2S7. 

Garganey,  the,  229- 

Geese,  various  kinds  of,  their  habits  and  qualities,  229.  ^  ^-  Direc- 
tions for  capturing,  230.  Directions  for  shooting  brent  geese  with  a 
stanchion-gun,  465. 

General  notice  to  trespassers,  form  of,  as  directed  by  the  Game  Act, 
597. 

*'  Gentlemen-poachers,"  various  tricks  of,  314. 

German  salad,  a,  546. 

German  tinder,  400. 

Gloves,  the  kind  proper  for  wildfowLshooting,  366. 

Godsall,  Mr.  Henry,  notice  of  his  improvement  in  rifling  barrda,  23. 

Grodwits,  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  red  and  grey  godwit, 
233. 

Gorgona  anchovies,  how  to  procure  and  keep,  5S1. 

Gravitating  stops,  remarks  upon  those  introduced  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Man  ton,  60. 

Greebes,  235. 

Greener,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  work  entitled  "  The  Gun,"  28. 

Greenfield,  engineer,  notice  of  him  and  his  son,  2.    His  newly  invented 
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machine  for  rifling  barrels^  17*  Excellence  of  his  nipples  for  deto-* 
nating  guns,  75.  His  cap- chargers,  81.  His  tube-charger,  83. 
Notice  of  his  new  machinery  for  making  water-proof  copper  caps,  S43. 

Grouse,  directions  for  sending  them  to  a  distance,  176. 

Grouse-shooting,  174.  Several  kinds  of  grouse,  and  directions  for 
shooting  them,  235.  et  seq. 

Guinea-fowl,  their  use  as  alarm-birds,  240. 

Gulls,  directions  to  be  observed  in  shooting  them,  240. 

Gun,  alphabetical  list  of  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  a,  54.  Direc* 
tions  for  nuiking  an  old  gun  shoot  well,  338,  339-  Improved  method 
of  loading  a  large  gun,  437. 

Gun-cases,  directions  for  disposing  of  them  in  travelling,  102,  103. 

Gunner's  tide.table,  495. 

Gunning  clothes,  directions  for  preserving  them  from  the  moth,  371. 

Gunning,  observations  on,  483.  487-  490. 

Gun-picker,  an  ever-ready  one  recommended,  141. 

Gunpowder,  mode  of  testing,  in  the  Queen's  service,  132. 

Guns  and  gunmakers,  1 — 8.  List  of  the  London  gunmakers  for  1844, 
550. 

Guns,  fallacy  of  the  common  argument  in  favour  of  short  ones,  12. 
Reason  for  a  different  construction  in  sporting  guns  from  that  adopted 
in  others,  15.  General  directions  for  cleaning,  and  precautions  against 
their  hanging  ftre,  56 — 60.  Directions  for  preserving  them  from 
salt  water,  372.  Kind  of  gun  used  for  wildfowl-shooting  in  the 
Fens,  511.  et  seq. 

Gunstocks,  recipe  for  keeping  the  polish  on,  37. 

H. 

Hampshire  launcher,  the,  his  mode  of  "  filling  his  bag,"  385. 

Hampshire  launching-punt,  the,  description  and  sketch  of,  381. 

Hares,  varieties  of,  and  directions  for  shooting,  241. 

Harnett,  Lieutenant,  inventor  of  launching-punts,  epitaph  on,  386. 

Hat,  the  most  suitable  for  a  sportsman,  142. 

Health  and  comfort  of  young  sportsmen,  general  advice  for  securing 

524. 
Heron,  the,  its  habits,  241.     Directions  for  shooting,  242. 
Hoopers,  or  wild  swans,  directions  for  shooting  with  a  stanchion-gun 

from  a  punt,  468. 
Hudson,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  death,  4. 
Hussey,  John^  notice  of  his  death,  2. 

Hutch-trap  for  vermin,  sketch  of  one,  323.    Directions  for  its  use,  324. 
Hut-shooting  in  France,  503. 
Hydrophobia,  observations  on,  308.  et  seq.    Suggested  remedy  for,  308. 

Infrequency  of,  in  Paris  and  Lisbon,  compared  with  London,  309* 

Suggested  precautionary  measures,  309^  310. 
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Ignition^  the  best  mode  of,  for  a  punt-gun,  434. 

Illness,  preventives  of,  542. 

Invisible  approach,  the,  description  of,  and  directions  for  its  use^  498. 

Island^  artificial^  for  curlews,  &c.,  481. 

Italians,  their  method  of  malting  call-birds  noisy,  505. 

J. 

Jacket,  shooting,  description  and  recommendation  of  one,  139.  142* 
Jenour,  Mr.,  his  pamphlet  on  the  ''  Spiral  Cartridge,"  118. 
Joyce,  Mr.,  remarks  upon  his  anti-corrosive  percussion  powder,  94. 
Notice  of  his- prepared  wadding  for  percussion  guns,  128.     Improve- 
ments in,  129* 

IL 

Knot,  knute,    or   knout,   the,  242.     The   name  derived   from  King 
Canute,  243. 


Lacey,  Captain  R.,  notice  of  his  ''  Modem  Shooter,"  312. 

La  chasse  k  la  hutte,  503. 

Landlord,  increased  privilege  of,  under  the  new  game  laws,  578. 

Landrail,  the  varieties  of,  with  directions  for  shooting,  243.  Shooting 
certificate  for  killing,  586. 

Lancaster,  Mr.,  5.  Proportions  of  a  double  gun,  the  bartels  of  which 
were  made  by  him,  15.  Notice  of  his  apparatus  for  finishing  the 
shape,  and  boring  of  barrels,  24.  Sketch  of  his  side-primer  for  de- 
tonating guns,  87*  His  directions  for  cleaning  detonating  guns, 
90,  91*     Notice  of  his  prepared  wadding  for  percussion  guns,  127- 

Lark,  the,  directions  for  shooting,  244. 

Launcher,  die  Hampshire,  his  mode  of  ''  filling  his  bag,*'  385. 

Launching  and  cauoe-shooting,  381.  et  aeq. 

Launching-gun,  sketch  of  Bead's,  395. 

Launching-punt,  384.  Lieutenant  Harnett^  its  first  inventor^  epitaph 
on,  386.     Read's  launching  punt,  notice  of,  393. 

Launching'sledge,  390. 

Lloyd,  L.  Esq.,  notice  of  his  book  entitied  *•'  Field  Sports  of  the  North," 
233. 

Loading,  general  directions  for,  91.  131 — 133. 

Lock,  the,  of  a  gun,  observations  upon,  44.  Notice  of  Mr.  Egg's,  45. 
Mr.  Forsyth's  fulminating  lock,  45.  Directions  for  taking  a  lock  to 
pieces,  51. 

Long,  Mr.,  and  his  son,  5.  Excellence  of  Long  in  regulating  trig- 
gers, 50.     Sketch  of  his  new  primer,  88. 

Lords  of  manors,  how  affected  by  the  game  laws,  182.  601. 

Luxuries,  substitutes  for,  recommended  to  the  sportsman,  545. 
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M. 


Mad  dog,  bite  of  a,  directions  in  such  a  case,  with  a  suitable  recipe,  307* 
Suggested  remedy  for,  308.  General  observations  on  mad  dogs, 
308.  et  geq.     Sketch  of  a  mad  dog,  311. 

Mange,  common  or  red,  recipes  and  mode  of  treatment  for,  302. 

Manton,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph,  and  his  son,  4.  44. 

Manton,  Mr.  Joseph,  his  death,  1.  His  epitaph,  2.  Further  observa- 
tions on,  25.  His  improved  breeching,  38.  Diagrams  of,  40.  43. 
Remarks  upon  the  gravitating  stops  introduced  by  him,  60.  His 
self-priming  detonater,  and  its  failure,  70.  Testimony  to  the  great 
excellence  of  his  guns,  71-  His  patent  shot,  11 6.  His  paste-board 
wadding  for  percussion  guns,  128. 

Marine  glue,  its  great  use  in  preventing  leaks  in  punts,  51 6. 

Medicines  for  a  sportsman,  enumeration  of^  with  observations  and  direc* 
tions,  533.  et  »eq. 

Melody,  the,  of  the  wild  swan,  or  hooper,  275. 

Mercury,  corrosive  sublimate  of,  its  use  in  destroying  bugs  and  rats, 
286. 

Metallic  waddings,  objections  to,  IZg,  130. 

Miseries,  a  sportsman's,  in  bad  quarters,  with  directions  for  rendering 
tolerable,  525. 

Moore,  Mr.  William,  5,  6.    His  improvements  in  two -groove  rifles,  17» 

Mop-stick,  descriptioti  of  a  new,  489* 

Moth,  the,  directions  for  preserving  gunning-clothes  from,  371* 

Mud-board,  sketch  of  a  newly-rigged  one,  383. 

Mule  used  for  swivel-gun,  by  T.  Berney,  Esq.,  430. 

Mundy,  Captain,  notice  of  his  "  Sketches  in  India,"  236. 

Muskets :  —  Remarks  on  the  Ordnance  musket,  345.  Author*s  im- 
provements on  Wilkinson's  musket,  345.  New  Ordnance  musket, 
346.  The  Author*s  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Editor  of  tlie 
United  Service  Gazette,  347.  Patent  breeching  musket,  351.  Im- 
proved ignition  for  new  spring  musket,  353. 

N. 

Newfoundland  dog,   the,  observations  on  the  different   breeds,   294. 

et  seq. 
Night-cartridges,  and  improved  method  of  loading  a  large  gun,  437. 
Night^shooting,  general  instructions  on  this  subject,  406. 
Nipple,  the,  or  pivot,  for  a  detonating  gun,  75. 
Nock,  Mr.  H.,  5.     Notice  of  his  original  invention  of  the  solid  breech* 

ing  for  guns,  38.  41.     Diagram  of,  42. 
Norton,  Captain,  notice  of  his  cartridges  for  muskets,  and  his  new  con* 

cussion  shell,  341. 
Notices  to  trespassers,  form  of,  with  directions,  594.  597. 
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O. 

Oil,  Wilkimon'sy  for  gun-locks,  &&,  373. 

Ordnaooe  musket,  the,  345.     New  Ordnanee  musket,  34S. 

Osbaldiston,  W.  A.  Esq.,  obserrations  on  his  old  work,  the  "  British 

Sportsman,"  312. 
Oxbird,  the,  its  habits,  and  directions  for  shooting;  245.     Instructions 

for  making  an  artificial  island  for,  481. 

P. 

Pan,  the,  of  a  gun,  remarks  upon,  49. 

Parkins,  Mr.,  barrel-filer,  23. 

Partridge-shooting,  l68.  Habits  of  the  partridge,  with  directions  for 
shooting,  246. 

Penalties  under  the  new  game  laws :  — On  officers  killing  game,  572. 
For  shooting  on  Sunday  or  Christmas-day,  576.  Far  poisoning 
game,  576.  For  baring  game  at  a  prohibited  time,  577.  On 
tenant  allowing  people  to  shoot,  578.  Additional  penalty  fur 
shooting  without  certificate,  58Q.  Penalty  for  taking  eggs,  580. 
For  trespass,  581.  Cases  of  increased  penalties,  582.  Poialty  for 
trespass  on  Her  M^esty's  forests,  &c.,  582.  Mode  of  payment  of 
penalties,  582. 

Penn,  an  eminent  lock-finisher,  notice  of  his  death,  2. 

Pheasant-shooting,  with  directions^  177«  ^  seq.  VHiite  pheasants,  hy- 
pothesis intended  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  previously  published  by  the  Author,  248.  ei  #09. 

Physic  for  dogs,  directions  respecting,  304. 

Pigeons,  253.  Remarks  on  the  practice  of  shooting  tame  pigeons,  254. 
Wild  pigeons,  their  varieties,  and  directions  for  shooting  them,  255 
—257. 

Pivot,  or  nipple,  for  a  detonating  gun,  75. 

Plover,  the,  its  varieties  and  habits,  with  directions  for  shooting,  257 — 
259.     Instructions  for  making  an  artificial  island  for,  481. 

Plug,  the  common,  with  a  sketch,  40.     The  chamber-plug,  41. 

Poachers,  and  their  tricks,  319. 

Pointers,  sketch  and  description  of  implements  for  breaking,  29O. 

Poison  in  dogs,  suitable  remedies  in  cases  of,  306. 

Poisoning  game,  penalty  for,  576. 

Polish  swan,  the.     See  <<  Swan." 

Ponton,  John,  Esq.,  his  device  for  defeating  the  designs  of  poachers, 
319. 

Poole  canoe,  description  of,  with  a  sketch,  396. 

Poole  mud-boards,  sketch  of,  397- 

Popping  pistol,  479* 

Portland  dogs,  their  superiority  to  poodles,  296. 

Powder,  anti-corrosive  percussion,  some  observations  respecting,  94 — 
96. 

Powder,  observations  and  directions  on  the  subject  of,  104.  et  9eq.    Best 
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mode  of  drying  and  keeping,  105.  The  cylinder  powder  made  at 
Homislow  Heath,  its  great  excellence,  106.  Superiority  of  unglazed 
to  glazed  powder,  IO9.  Directions  for  the  proper  use  of  this  powder, 
109. 

Powder-flask,  the,  general  directions  and  cautions  respecting,  134.  Some 
remarks  on  those  introduced  by  Mr.  Egg  and  Mr.  Sykes,  134. 

Preservation  of  game.     See  '^  Game." 

Preserver  of  birds,  the  most  approved,  553, 

Preventives  of  illness,  542. 

Prey,  birds  of,  directions  for  shooting,  259,  ^60, 

Primers,  copper,  or  tubes,  for  detonating  guns,  83.  Mr.  Westley 
Richards's  sted  primer,  84.  New  steel  primers,  86.  Mr.  Lancaster  s 
primer,  87.     Mr.  Long's  new  primer,  88. 

Prohibited  time  for  selling  game,  576. 

Punch,  the  dented,  for  cutting  gun.waddings,  126,  127* 

Punch,  hot  and  cold,  instructions  for  making,  527* 

Punt,  description  of  James  Read's  launching-punt,  393.  Description 
and  sketch  of  a  new  light  one  for  shoulder.guns,  403.  Sam  Singer's 
single-handed  punt,  422.  Punt  for  a  stanchion-gun,  description  and 
sketch  of  one,  447.  ct  seq.  Improved  punt  for  a  double  swivel-gun, 
450.  For  a  double  stanchion-gmn,  458.  Directions  for  shooting 
with  a  stanchion-gun  from  a  punt,  462.  Punt  used  for  wild-fowl 
shooting  in  the  fens,  511. 

Q. 

Quail,  the,  260.     Shooting  certificate  for  killing,  586. 
Qualification,  general,  for  shooting,  577* 
Queen's  service,  arms  for  the.     See  *'  Arms." 


Rabbit,  the,  directions  for  shooting,  260,  26l.  Shooting  certificate  for 
killing,  586. 

Ramrod,  the,  notice  of  different  kinds  of,  with  suitable  recommendations^ 
31,  32. 

Rats,  the  most  effectual  method  of  destroying,  286. 

Read,  James,  and  his  launching-punt,  393.  Notice  of  his  launching- 
gun,  395.  The  Author  s  testimony  to  his  superiority  as  a  gunner, 
407.     Extraordinary  shot  performed  by  him,  411. 

Recipes:  —  For  keeping  the  polish  on  gun-stocks,  37.  For  making 
detonating  powder,  QS.  For  making  sauce  to  wildfowl,  287.  For 
the  distemper  in  dogs,  298,  299,  300.  For  the  mange,  302,  303. 
For  sore  feet  in  dogs,  304.  For  strains  or  bruises,  305,  306.  In 
cases  of  poison,  306.  For  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  307.  For  a  corn- 
plaster,  363.  For  making  hot  and  cold  punch,  527,  528.  For  an 
alterative  draught,'529.  For  a  good  gravy-soup,  531.  For  preparing 
a  sportsman's  dinner,  532.  For  correcting  a  bilious  attack,  537*    For 
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a  wetk  ttonucb,  5S9,     For  a  tonic^  540.    For  the  tooth-aehe,  54«2. 

For  bums  and  bruiftes,  543. 
Redwing,  the,  262. 
Register  of  gamekeepers,  579* 
Rhoadet,  Mr.,  of  Salisbury,  successor  to  Parsons,  7* 
Richards,  Mr.  Westley,  6.     His  method  of  proving  barrels,  27*     His 

steel  primer  for  detonating  guns,  84.     His  new  musket,  848. 
Rifles,  16,  17. 

Rock-birds,  modes  of  taking  them,  262.  et  9eq, 
Rooks,  directions  for  shooting,  and  best  mode  of  cooking  them,  267. 
Ru£P,  the,  268. 
Rufla  and  reeves,  513. 
Russia  duck  over-all,  for  wild-fowl  shooting,  with  the  method  of  dressing 

to  render  water-proof,  367^  868. 

8. 

Safety-cock  for  detonating  guns,  77* 

Bail-cloth,  recommended  for  game-bags  and  gun-covers,  S65* 

Salad,  a  German,  546. 

Salt  water,  directions  for  preserving  guns  from,  37^. 

Sauce  to  wildfowl,  recipe  for  making,  287- 

Sea-coast  wildfowl-shooting,  general  instructions  for,  406.  Explanation 
of  terms  peculiar  to,  418. 

Sea-fowl.     See  "  Rock-birds." 

Seidlitz  powder,  remarks  upon,  and  recipe  for,  529* 

Setting  pole,  sketch  of  one,  397* 

Shoe-making,  new  plan  for,  36l. 

Shoes,  water-proof,  dressing  for,  360. 

Shot- belt,  the,  its  use  described  and  recommended,  137>  1^8. 

Shooting,  difference  in,  between  a  flint  and  a  detonator,  97.  General 
directions  for,  144.  et  seq.  Finishing  lessons  in,  156.  et  seq.  Par- 
tridge-shooting, 168.  et  seq.  Grouse-shooting,  174.  ei  eeq.  Pheasant- 
shooting,  177.  Cock-shooting,  181.  Snipe-shooting,  combined  with 
trout-fishing,  182.  et  seq.  Shooting  with  a  stanchion-gun  from  a 
punt,  general  directions  for,  462.  Shooting  curres  with  a  stanchion- 
gun,  464.  Boat-shooting  under  sail,  472.  Shooting  wildfowl  on 
Virginia  Water,  514.  Shooting  wildfowl  oil  a  river,  &c.,  521. 
Shooting  game  on  Sunday  or  Christmas-day,  penalty  on,  576.  Shoot- 
ing without  certificate^  additionsl  penalty  on,  580.  Shooting  certi- 
ficate for  killing  game,  &c.,  586. 

Shooting  dress,  enumeration  and  description  of  the  various  articles 
necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  one,  139 — l^^- 

Shot,  observations  upon  the  difierent  kinds  of,  and  the  methods  of  using 
them.  111.  et  seq.  Schedule  of  mould  shot,  114.  Of  patent  drop 
shot,  115.  Manton's  patent  shot,  116.  Eley's  patent  shot-car- 
tridges, 117*     Their  early  failure,  and  ultimate  success,  118.  et  9€q. 
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Short,  Mr.,  of  East  Yarmouth,  recommendation  of  his  water-boots  ; 
retired  himself,  but  business  still  carriad  on,  357* 

Sbrapnell,  the  late  General,  notice  of  his  invention  of  the  shell  for 
throwing  shot  from  cannon,  13.  His  opinion  respecting  the  proper 
elevation  of  a  gun,  30.  Notice  of  his  shell,  or  spherical  case  shot, 
355. 

Sight,  the,  observations  and  strictures  upon,  31. 

Silk-cartridges,  444. 

Singer,  Sam,  his  single-handed  punt,  422.  His  elevating  crotch  for  a 
stanchion,  with  a  sketch,  423. 

Single  stanchion-gun,  sketch  of  a  punt  for,  449* 

Snipe-shooting,  182.  Varieties  of  the  snipe,  and  directions  for  shoot- 
ing, 268.     Shooting  certificate  for  killing  snipes,  586. 

Snow,  Journey  performed  by  the  Author  from  Sutton  to  Winchester, 
during  the  deep  snow  of  1836,.  404. 

Sore  feet  in  dogs,  recipe  and  directions  for,  306. 

Sou'wester,  Larry  Rogers's,  recommended  for  wildfowl-shooting,  367. 

Spaniels,  directions  respecting,  291* 

Spirits,  observations  addressed  to  sportsmen,  on  their  use  and  abuse. 
526.  et  seq. 

Sportsman,  the,  advice  as  to  his  health  and  comfort,  525.  How  to 
cater,  526.  Instructions  for  cooking,  531.  Medicines,  533,  Pre- 
ventives of  illness,  542.  Substitutes  for  luxuries,  545.  Finishing 
advice  to,  547. 

Springs,  gun,  observations  respecting  them,  46. 

Stanchion  or  punt-gun,  417.  Experiments  with,  and  their  results,  418. 
et  seq.  Remarks  on  the  swivel,  as  applied  to  stanchion-guns,  418. 
Proper  proportions  for  the  barrel  of  a  punt-gun,  421.  The  Author's 
plan  for  firing  a  large  charge  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  easing  the  recoil  of  a  swivel-gun,  424.  Punt-gun  with  spring 
swivel,  430.  Proper  detonation  for  a  stanchion-gun,  436.  Descrip- 
tion and  sketoh  of  a  punt  for  a  stanchion-gun,  447.  et  seq.  For  a 
double  swivel-gun,  450.  et  seq.  For  a  double  stanchion-gun,  458. 
General  directions  for  shooting  with  a  stanchion-gun  from  a  punt, 
462.     Carriage  for  using  a  stanchion-gun  on  land,  497* 

Statutes,  old,  repealed,  epitome  of,  573 — 575.  Sketch  of  those  still 
in  force,  575. 

Stockings,  the  most  suitable  for  wildfowl- shooting,  364. 
Stock,  the,  general  remarks  upon  Its  construction,  34.     Strictures  on 
those  of  foreigners,  35,     Directions  and  recipe  for  preserving  the 
polish  on  gun-stocks,  37* 
Stops,  gravitating,  remarks  upon  their  usefulness,  60—62. 
Strains  and  bruises,  in  dogs,  method  of  treating,  with  a  recipe,  305. 
Sussex  mud-boat,  392. 
Swan,  the  Bewick,  with  a  sketoh,  277- 

Swan,  the  wild,  remarks  upon  the  different  varieties  of,  271.  et  seq. 
Extract  from  the  treatise  of  William  Yarrell,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of. 
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273.  Directions  for  shooting,  274.  The  swan's  melody,  275. 
Directions  for  shoodng  with  a  stanchion-gun  from  a  punt,  468. 
Marks  of  distinction  in  the  wild  and  tame  swan,  472. 

8wan^  the  Polish,  description  of,  with  a  sketch,  276,  277. 

Swivel,  the,  remarks  upon,  as  applied  to  stanchion  or  punt-guns,  418 
et  seq. 

Swivel-gun,  method  for  easing  the  recoil  of,  424.    Sketches  of  the  appa- 
ratus, 428.     Improved  punt  for  double  swivel-gun,  450. 

T. 

Tame  pigeons,  remarks  on  the  practice  of  shooting,  254. 

Teal,  their  habits,  with  directions  for  shooting,  278. 

Tenant,  penalty  on,  for  allowing  persons  to  shoot,  578. 

Thorns,  in  the  feet  of  dogs,  best  mode  of  extracting,  304. 

Tide-table,  gunner's,  495. 

Tinder,  German,  400. 

Tobacco,  remarks  upon,  and  the  best  kind  recommended,  546. 

Tonic,  recipe  for  a,  540. 

Tooth-ache,  preventive  of,  recommended  to  sportsmen,  541.     Cure  for, 

542. 
Touch -hole,  the,  remarks  upon,  44. 
Trespass,  penalty  for,  under  the  new  Game  Act,  581.     Penalty  for,  on 

Her  Migesty's  forests,  &c.,  582. 
Trespassers  on  game  preserves,  some  of  their  tricks,  315.     The  law  as 

to  the  arrest  of,  581.     Grame  may  be  taken  from,  582. 
Trigger,  the,  remarks  upon,  and  general  directions  respecting,  51,  52. 
Trout  fishing,  188.  et  seq.     The  rod,  I90.     The  reel,  ipi.     Gut  and 

flies,  191.    Throwing  a  fly,  193.     Killing  the  flsh,  I96.     Trolling, 

198.     Sketch  of  best  trolling  Uckle,  200.     Worm-fishing,  203. 
Trout,  mode  of  dressing,  205.     Tests  for  ascertuning  when  trout  is  in 

season,  206.     Directions  for  packing,  207. 
Truck,  four-wheel,  description  and  sketch  of  one  for  large  punts,  519. 
Tube-charger  for  detonating  guns,  83. 

U.V. 

*'  United  Service  Gazette,"  communication  from  the  Author  to  the,  on 

the  subject  of  muskets,  345. 
Vaccine  inoculation,  its  employment  as  a  preventive  of  the  distemper  in 

dogs,  301.     Its  success,  302. 
Vent-hole  for  a  detonating  gun,  75. 
Vermin,  sketch   of  a  hutch -trap   for,  323.      Directions  for  its  use, 

324. 
Vipers,  bites  of,  mixture  suitable  for,  with  directions  as  to  treatment 

306. 
Virginia  Water,  wildfowl-shooting  on,  514. 
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W. 


Wadding,  remarks  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of,  125. 
Best  mode  of  punching,  126.  Directions  as  to  the  punchy  126.  New 
prepared  wadding  for  percussion  guns,  127.  Results  of  experiments 
with  various  kinds,  128.  Metallic  waddings,  strictures  on,  129, 
130.     Wadding  for  duck-guns,  356. 

Waistcoat,  description  of  the  most  suitahle  one  for  shooting,  141. 

Wales,  exclusive  privilege  for,  under  the  new  Game  Act,  579- 

Walker,  Parker,  and  Co.,  schedule  of  their  different  kinds  of  shot,  114, 
115. 

Ward,  the  late  Captain,  his  cap-charger  for  detonating  guns,  81.  His 
extraordinary  shot  of  geese,  271. 

Wardell,  Bayles,  Esq.,  tribute  to  his  memory,  29]* 

Waste  lands,  how  affected  by  the  game  laws,  599* 

Water  boots,  and  their  appropriate  dressing,  358. 

Water-proof  copper  caps,  observations  on  Greenfield's  new  machinery 
for  making,  343. 

Water-proof  dressing  for  shoes,  S60. 

White  pheasants,  &c.,  247. 

Wigeon,  its  habits,  with  directions  for  shooting,  279*  ^  ^^*  Philo- 
logical observations  upon  the  term  "  Wigeon,"  279*  note.  Habits  of 
wigeon  in  the  night,  and  further  directions  for  shooting,  413.  Time, 
415.     Sound,  41 6. 

Wild  ducks,  their  habits,  and  directions  for  shooting,  521. 

Wildfowl,  recipe  for  making  a  sauce  U),  287. 

Wildfowl  artillery ;  carriage  for  using  a  stanchion-gun  on  land,  497* 

Wildfowl  shooting,  dresses  for,  364.  Observations  upon,  with  direc- 
tions for  those  who  indulge  in  this  sport,  375.  et  seq.  Causes  of  the 
frequent  ruin  of  the  sport,  376.  Choice  of  a  station,  378.  General 
instructions  for  sea-coast  wildfowLshooting,  when  afloat,  406.  Ex- 
planation of  the  terms  peculiar  to  this  sport,  408.  Wildfowl- shoot- 
ing in  France,  501.  Wildfowl-shooting  in  the  Fens,  510.  et  wq. 
Wildfowl  shooting  on  Virginia  Water,  514.  Shooting  wildfowl  on 
a  river,  &c,  521. 

Wild  and  tame  swan,  marks  of  distinction  between,  472. 

Wild  pigeons,  &c.,  255. 

Wild  swan,  the.  Notice  of  the  treatise  of  William  YarreU,  Esq.  on, 
with  an  extract,  272.     See  "  Swan." 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  Henry,  jun.,  5.  Notice  of  his  work  entitled  "  Engines 
of  War,"  28.  His  great  eminence  in  the  trade,  72.  Notice  of  his 
elastic  concave  wadding,  127.  Notice  of  Colonel  Hawker's  improve- 
ment on  his  musket,  345.  His  "  Pure  Vegetable  Oil,"  for  gun- 
locks,  &c.,  373.  His  admirable  new  machine  for  proving  the  blades 
of  swords  for  Her  Majesty's  service,  374. 

Wind,  change  of,  its  effect  on  the  movements  of  wildfowl,  414. 
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Woodcock,  the^  its  yarietieti,  281.     Anecdotes  of,  281,  282.     Shooting 

certificate  for  killing,  586. 
Worm-fishing,  203. 


Yarrell,  William,  Esq.,  notice  of  his  treatise  on  the  wild  swan,  with  an 

extract,  272. 
Yellows,  the,  in  dogs,  recipe  for,  300. 
Young  sportsmen,  general  advice  relative  to  their  health  and  comfort, 

524. 
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DOG-BILL. 


Fbom  evidence  that  I  heard  yesterday,  before  the 
select  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears 
that  there  are  two  parties  who  deal  in  dogs.  The  one 
consists  of  the  regular  fair  dealers  who  express  a  wish 
for  a  licence,  and  who  say  that  they  had  rather  not 
be  troubled  with  the  risk  of  having  stolen  dogs.  The 
other  party  are  the  thieves,  whom  even  these  dealers 
wish  to  put  a  stop  to,  because  they  spoU  their  market, 
by  selling  the  dogs  they  steal,  at  a  low  price,  to  the 
"  restorers "  (as  they  are  called) ;  and  these  are  the 
fellows  who,  by  their  scouts  and  emissaries,  extort 
the  money  from  the  owners. 

For  all  this  I  can  see  but  one  remedy  ;  and  my 
opinion  is  coincided  in  by  those  who  are  best  versed 
in  the  subject ;  and  that  is — a  licence  for  fair  dealers^ 
subject  to  magistrates,  police,  &c.,  and  making  it 
felony  to  steal  dogs^  which  are  far  more  valuable  than 
many  other  things  for  stealing  which  a  man  is  liable 
to  transportation. 

P.  H. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


Messrs.  LONGMAN,  BEO^TJ,  GEEEN,  and  LONGMiLNS, 

PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


ACTON -MODERN  COOKERY, 

In  bU  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  Fot  the  use  of  Pri?ate  Families. 
In  a  Series  of  Recapts,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with  the  roost 
minute  exactness.  By  Eliza  Acton.  New  Edition :  with  Directions  for  Carving,  and  other 
Additions.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  Th«  whole  of  Mis*  Acton's  recipes.  *  with  a  few  trifling  exccptioni,  which  are  tenqralonalj  specifled,  are  con 
fined  to  tttch  as  may  beperfecti;  depended  on.  from  baring  been  prored  beneath  oar  own  roof,  aniil  under  our  own 

Enal  inspection.'  We  add,  moreover,  that  the  recipes  are  all  reasonable,  And  never  in  any  instance  extravagant, 
do  not  bid  us  sacrifice  ten  pounds  of  excellent  meat,  that  we  may  get  a  couple  of  quarts  of  gravy  from  it ; 
o  they  deal  with  butter  and  eggs  as  if  they  cost  nothing.  Miss  Acton's  book  is  a  ^ood  book  in  every  wav ; 
there  is  right-mindednMs  in  every  page  of  it,  as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  sul^ects  she 
handles."  Mznicai.  Gaxbttji. 


AIKIN.-SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr.  Aikin.  New 
Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  Luct  Aikin  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selections  fh>m  more 
recent  Poets.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ALLEN  ON  THE  ROYAL  PREROGATIVE.-AN   INQUIRY 

into  the  RISE  and  GROWTH  of  the  ROYAL  PREROGATIVE.  By  the  late  John  Allbn, 
Master  of  Dulwich  CollM^e.  New  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections :  preceded  by 
M.  B^renger's  "  Rapport"  on  the  Work  read  before  the  Institute  of  France ;  an  Article  on 
the  same  from  the  Edinburgh  Rbvibw;  and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author.  To 
which  is  added,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Character  of  King  Eadwig,  flrom  the  Author's 
MS.    8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

ANDERSEN.-THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE : 

A  Sketch.  By  Hans  Christian  Andbrsen,  Author  of  **The  Shoes  of  Fortune,"  <"Hie 
Nightingale,"  « O.  T.,"  *'  Only  a  Fiddler,"  "  The  Improvisatore,"  &c.  Translated  by 
Mary  Howitt.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

THE   ARTISAN  CLUB.-A  TREATISE   ON    THE    STEAM 

ENGINE,  in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  John  Bourns,  C.B.  New  Edition.  With  30  Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings.    4to.  37s.  cloth. 

BAKER.-RAILWAY  ENGINEERING ; 

Containing  the  most  approved  Methods  of  laying  out  Railway  Curves,  and  of  setting  out  the 
Cuttings,  Embankments,  and  Tunnels  of  Railways :  with  a  General  and  two  Auxiliary  Tables, 
for  the  Calculation  of  Earthworks  of  Railways,  Canals,  &c.  Also,  the  Investigation  of  the 
Formula  for  the  Superelevation  of  the  exterior  Rail  in  Curves.  By  T.  Bakbb,  Surveyor  and 
Civil  Engineer.    8vo.  $b.  cloth. 

BAIL.-AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  MANU- 

FACTURE  of  TEA  in  CHINA :  derived  from  Personal  Observation  during  an  Official  Resi- 
dence in  that  Country  of  upwards  of  Twenty  yean ;  and  illustrated  by  the  best  Authorities, 
Chinese  as  well  as  European.  With  some  Remarks  on  the  Experiments  now  making  for  the 
Introduction  of  the  Culture  of  the  Tea  Tree  in  other  parts  of  the  World.  By  S.  Ball,  Esq., 
late  Inspector  of  Teas  to  the  East  India  Company  in  China.  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
14S.  cloth. 

BANFIELD  AND  WELD.-THE  STATISTICAL  COMPANION; 

exhibiting  the  most  interesting  Facts  in  Moral  and  Intellectual,  Vital,  Economical,  and 
Political  Statistics,  at  home  and  abroad.  Compiled  from  Official  and  other  authentic  Sources, 
by  T.  C.  Ba  n  fibld.  Statistical  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Education ;  and  C  R.  Wbld,  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


BARRETT.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  CRITICISMS  UPON  THOSE 

PASSAGES  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  in  which  Modern  Comineritaton  hare  diflfered  firain 
the  Authorised  Version :  togrether  with  an  Explanation  of  various  Difficalties  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Ensiish  Texts.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  A.  F.  Barrbtt,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's  ColIeRie, 
Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  288.  each,  cloth ;  or,  in  4  Half-vols.  14a.  each.  Also, 
Half-vol.  V.  14s.  cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Rif  ht  of  Entering  and  Qaitting  Farms,  explained  hy  several  Specimens  of 
Valaations;  ftnd  Remarks  on  the  Cnltivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords.  Land- Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By 
J.  S.  Bayldon.  New  Edition ;  corrected  and  revised  by  John  Donaldson.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  doOi. 


BEDFORD   CORRESPONDENCE. -CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

JOHK,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Wobnm  Abbey 
(1749  to  1770).  With  Introductions  by  Lord  John  Russbll.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
48a.  cloth. 

BLACK.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles :  with  -Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  WiLLrAM  Black,  Practical  Brewer.  New  Edition, 
with  considerable  Additions.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  It  It  ft  rood  ntay  yeftn  »tnc«  ««  noticed  Mr.  Black**  TraaUie.  b<  we  have  ehroakled  at  intcrraia  Its  tmummivt 
editions  antf^their  improTemants.  For  the  practical  pttipoan  of  the  profcaaional  or  family  brewer,  we  aappcae  it » 
the  beat  book  estanL"  SracTATon. 

BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOPiBDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  H  anting,  Shootinr,  Fishini^, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amnsements  of  the  present  day.  By  Dblabbrb 
P.  Bla  I N  B.  Esq.  Author  of  '*  Canine  Patholog^i"  &c.  lUustnteo  by  nearly  600  Eaun^rinrson 
Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Alken,*T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  &c.   8vo.  ^n,  10s.  cloth. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  firom  the  most  authen- 
tic  Writers ;  including  the  CompnUtion  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.    Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-boond  in  morocco. 

BLAKEY.-THE  TEMPORAL  BENEFITS  OF  CHRISTIANITY ; 

Exemplified  iititi  Iniuence  on  the  Social,  Intellectual  and  Political  Condition,  of  Mankind, 
from  Its  Firat  Promulgation  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Robbrt  Blabbt,  Author  of  the 
**  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,"  ftc.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONxVESIAN  WAR. 

By  Th  ocy  di  DBS.  A  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a  careAilly  amended  Punctoation ;  and 
copions  NoTBs,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  principally  original,  partly  selected 
and  arranged  from  the  best  Expositors:  accompanied  by  fUIl  Indexes,  both  or  Greek  Word* 
and  Phrases  explained,  and  matten  discussed  in  the  Notes  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom  pi blo,  D.D.  F.S.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  S8B.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydiobs.  Translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  by  very  copious  Notes. 
Philological  and  Explanatory.  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom  pibld, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    8  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  PUtes,  j62.  5s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  copioua  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philoloffical,  and  Bxptaoatory.  Espedalty  fimned  for 
the  use  of  advanced  StodenU  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  By  Rev.  s.  T.  fiijooMr»BLO, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    New  Edition,    a  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine^  jfira,  cloth. 

BL00MFIELD.-C0LLE6E  &  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  shorter  English  Notes.  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  formed  for  use  in 
Colleges  and  the  Public  SchooU.  By  the  Rev.  S.T.  Bloomfibld,  D.D  F.S.  A.  New  Edition, 
greatly  enlaiiged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD -GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

S5!?  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Pupllc  Schools;  bnt  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  aeneral. 
By  Dr.  Bloom  fi  blo.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  fid.  clotL 


PUBLISHED  BT  MESSBS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


THE  BOOK  or  RUTH. 

From  tbe  Holy  Scriptures.  EmbelliBtaed  with  brilliant  coloured  Borders,  selected  from  some 
of  the  finest  Illuminsted  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Biblioth^ue  Natiomile,  Paris,  the 
Soane  Museum,  &c. ;  and  with  hi^ihly-finisbed  Miniatures.  The  Illuminations  executed  by 
H.  N.  Humphreys,  Ilhiminator of  ''A  llecord  of  tbe  Black  Prince,"  &c.  Square fci;.-8vo. 
uniform  in  size  with  "  Parables  of  our  Lord,"  &c. ;  in  deeply  embossed  leather  covers. 

[In  the  Autumn. 

BORRER.-NARRATIVE  OF  A  CAMPAIGN  WITH  A  FRENCH 

COLUMN  af^ainst  the  KABAJLES  of  ALGERIA:  with  the  Mission  of  jIl.  Suchet  to  the 
Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  for  an  Exchani^  of  Prisoners.  By  Dawbon  Borrxr/ F.R.G.S.  Menibre 
Correspondant  de  la  Soci^t^  Orientale  k  Paris;  Author  of  **  A  Journey  from  Naplea  to  Jeru- 
salem.^'   Post  8vo.  10a.  6d.  boards. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprisinff  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principled  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Termk  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brandb,  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Cautin.  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
{l^vings.  INew  Edition,  nearly  readg. 


BULL.-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lyinr-in  Room  : 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Uinta  upon 
Nursing.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  euUrged.  Fcp.  Svo. 
68.  cloth. 

BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; 
furmerly  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery and  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

BUDGE.-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE. 

Comprising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  Diag;onal, 
Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling ;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  ti eights,  &c.  By  J.  Buoos.  Neir 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    Svo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  12s.  cloth. 

BUNSEN.-EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunskn,  D.Ph.  &  D.C.L. 
lYanslated  from  the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  EcQ.  M.A.— Vol.  I.  contaiiiiitg  tbe  First 
Book,  or  Sources  and  Piimevai  Facts  of  Egyptian  History:  with  an  Egyptian  Grammar 
and  Dictionary,  and  a  complete  List  of  Hiero^lyphical  Signs;  an  Appendix  of  Authorities, 
embracing  the  complete  Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  iEgyptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo, 
&c. ;  and  Plates  representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities.  Svo.  with  numerous  illustrations, 
ass.  cloth. 

BUNSEN.-THE   CONSTITUTION    OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

the  FUTURE.  A  Practical  Explanation  of  the  Correspondence  with  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Gladstone,  on  the  German  Church,  Epi8C0|)acy,  and  Jerusalem.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
the  complete  Correspondence.  By  the  Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunskn,  Ph.  D.  D.C.L.  Traaslated 
under  tbe  superintendence  of,  and  with  Additions  by,  the  Author.    Post  Svo.  98.  6d.  cloth. 


Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Dr.  Samubl  Burdcr.  New  Edition, 


BURDER -ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS 

ilied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
I  Additions.    Fcp.  Svo.  Sa.  6d.  cloth. 

BURNS. -THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

containing  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  svo.  6a.  6d.  cloth. 

BURNS.-CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS ; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion.  By  John  Burns,  M.D. 
F.R.S.    Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Christian  PhiloHOphy."    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss.  cloth. 

BUTLER-A  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
the  Author's  Son.    svo.  9s.  boards. 


6  KEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


BUTLER. -A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  tlie  late  Dr.  S.  Butler.  Conaiitinp  of  Forty-five  coloured  Mapa,  and 
Indices.  New  Edition,  re^ng^raved ;  with  corrections  (in  the  Modem  Ifaps)  from  the  Govexu- 
ment  Surveys  and  other  recent  sources  of  information,  and  (ifl  the  Ancient  Maps)  from  the 
most  approved  writers  on  Ancient  Geography.    4to.  Ms.  half-bonnd. 

-^  (The  Ancient  Atlas.    23  coloured  Maps.    8vo.  las.  half-bonnd. 

*^P*™**'y?The  Modem  Atlas.    33  coloured  Maps.    8vo.  12s.  half-bonnd. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER: 


8 line.    Fourteenth  Edition,  enlarf^.  and  corrected  throug^hout,  with  the  Legal  Decisions  and 
tatutes  to  Michaelmas  Term,  10  and  11  Victoria.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cl«th. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  130  Wood  Engravings.    By  Lady  Callcott.    Sqoare  crown  8vo.  SSa.  doth. 

CARTOONS-THE    PRIZE    CARTOONS    EXHIBITED 

IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL,  a.d.  1843.  PubUahed  under  the  Sanction  and  Patronage  of 
Her  Miyesty's  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts.  Eleven  large  folio  Engravings,  in  a  neat 
Portfolio,  ifirs.  &s.  i  Prools  before  Letters,  ^8. 8s. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGT; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  Concbology : 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  SluSu, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Aonbs  Catlow.  Fen.  8vo. 
with  313  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CHALENOR -WALTER  GRAY, 

A  Ballad,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mart  Chalsvoiu  New  Edition,  including  the  Anthor** 
Poetical  Kemains.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

COAD.-A  MEMORANDUM   OF  THE  WONDERFUL  PRO- 

VIDENCES  of  GOD  to  a  POOR  UNWORTHY  CREATURE  (from  13th  of  Jane  1685  nnto 
the  34th  of  November  1690)  on  and  after  the  Revolution  betweene  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
King  James.    By  John  Coad.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  lNewrl§  r€adg. 

■*'  Tbe  bmt  accoiuit  of  the  raffpiinn  of  thM«  reheli  who  were  Mnteaeed  to  timaspartation  is  to  be  fimnd  ia  ■  iwrj 
cnrioiu  narratiTe  written  by  John  Coad,  an  honest  Godfearing  carpenter,  who  joined  Monmoath,  wee  bedly 
woonded  at  Philip'*  Norton,  waa  tried  by  Jeffrey  a,  and  was  acnt  to  Janiaica.  Tbe  original  mannscripC  waa 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Phippard,  to  whom  it  belonge."  MACAUi.Ay'B  En^tmdf  roL  i.  p.  M7  (note). 

*«*  This  work  is  printed,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Phippard,  from  the  MS.  referred  to  in  the 
above  note  by  Mr.  Macaulay. 

COLLINS.  -  MEMOIRS    OF    THE   LIFE   OF   WILLIAM 

COLLINS.  Esq.  R.A.  Including  Selections  from  his  Journals  and  CorrespQndenoe,  Notices 
of  many  or  his  eminent  Contemporaries,  and  a  Descriptioo  of  his  principal  Works.  By  hla 
Son,  W,  WiLKiE  Collins,  Esq.  With  Portrsit  after  Linnell,  and  3  Vignettes  from  Sketches 
by  the  Painter.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ;   OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.    New  Edition.    8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL ;  comprising  a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoMTBBARB.  M.A.  Istc  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
M.A.  late  Pnncipal  or  the  Collegiste  Institution,  Liverpool.  3  vols.  4to.  richly  illnstrated  by 
nnmeroos  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  by  the  Apostle,  fxxnn 
Original  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlett ;  and  by  Maps,  Charts,  Coins,  &c. 
%*  To  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  3s.  each ;  tbe  First  of  which  will  appear 

oil  January  l«f>  18S0. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  33  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  ISs.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  I4s.  cloth. 


PUBLISHED  BT  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


COOPER-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Desiflfned  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Inatmction.  By  Rev.  Edward  Goopbe.  New  Edition. 
7  vols.  lamo.  jf  1. 18t.  boards. 

COOPER-SERMONS, 

Chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leadin^f  Doctrines  of  the  Qospel.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Coopbr.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  lamo.  10s.  bosrds. 

COPLAND -A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

compriainff  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life;  with  numerous  approved  Formolsof  the  Medicmes  recommended.  By  Jambs  Copland, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lyinf^-in  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  4^3,  cloth ;  and  ParU  X.  to  XIV.  4s  6d.  each,  sewed. 

COQUEREL-CHRISTIANITY ; 

Jts  perfect  adaptation  to  the  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man.  By  Athanasb 
CoQUBRBL,  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Paris.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Davison,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France,  drawn  up  by  the  Author  especially  for  the  Enj^lish  Edition.    Post  8vo.  19s.  cloth. 

COSTELLO- THE    FALLS,    LAKES,    AND    MOUNTAINS 

OF  NORTH  WALES ;  bein|r  a  Pictorial  Tour  throus[h  the  most  interesting  parte  of  the 
Country.  By  Miss  Louisa  Stuart  Costrllo.  Illustrated  with  Views,  fh>m  Original 
Sketches  by  D.  H.  M'Kewan,  engraved  on  wood,  and  lithographed,  by  T.  and  E.  Gilks. 
Square  8vo.  with  Map,  I4s.  cloth. 

COULTER -ADVENTURES  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICA  and  in  the  INTERIOR  of  CALIFORNIA ;  including  a  Narrative  of  Incl- 
•dents  at  the  KingsraiU  Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain^  New  Guinea,  and  other  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean :  with  an  Account  of  the  Natural  Productions,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs, 
in  Peace  and  War.  of  the  various  Savage  Tribes  visited.  By  John  Coultbr,  M.D.  Author 
at  **  Adventures  m  the  Pacific."   2  vols,  post  8vo.  iGs.  cloth. 

COULTER -ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC : 

With  Observations  on  the  Nataral  Productions,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the 
various  Ulands ;  Remarks  on  the  Missionaries,  British  and  other  Residente,  &c.  By  John 
Coultbr.  M.D.    Post  8vo.  78.  fid.  cloth. 

CRESY.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Crbsy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  One  very  large 
Volume  8vo.  jTS.  18s.  fid.  cloth. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modemixed,  by  T.  O. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS, 
ftc.,  superintended  by  R.  Fa  rlb  y,  ofthe  Nautical  Almanac  Establishmeut.  Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

D'AGINCOURT.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ART,  BY  ITS  MONU- 

MENTS,  fh>m  its  Decline  in  the  Fourth  Century  to  ite  Restoration  in  the  Sixteenth.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Sbroux  D*Aoincourt«  by  Owrn  Jonbs,  Architect.  In  8,336  Sub- 
Jects,  engraved  on  328  Plates.  Vol.  I.  Architecture,  73  Plates ;  Vol.  II.  Sculpture,  61  FJates ; 
VoL  III.  Painting,  204  Plates.   8  vols,  royal  folio,  ^5.  5s.  sewed. 

DALE.-THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN,  in  two  Parts :  the  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Fart  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras.  Post  4to.,ais.  cloth:  or,  bound  by 
Hsyday,  31s.  fid.  calf  lettered ;  ^^2. 10s.  morocco. 

DE  JAENISCH  &  WALKER -DE  JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRE- 

CEPTOR :  A  New  Analysis  of  the  Openings  of  Games.  By  C.  F.  De  Jarnisch,  <ft  St. 
Petersburgh.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Gborob  Walrbr, 
Author  of  "  Chess  Studies,*'  and  various  other  Works  on  the  Game  of  Chess.    8vo.  15s.  cloth. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey.    Pnblished  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Coaminianert 
Maps,  Wooacnts,  and  12  lai^e  Putes,  14s.  cloth. 


DE  LA  BECHE -REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN 

WALIi,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.     By  Hbnrt  T.  Db  la  Bkchb,  F.R.S.  &c.. 

Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  ~ '^  *       —    -      -   '- 

of  H.M.  Treasury.   8vo.  with  Maps, 

DE  LA  GRAYIERE.-SKETCHES  Of  THE  LAST  NATAL 

WAR.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Capt.  B.  Jdribn  de  ia  Grattbrb,  with  an  Introdoc- 
tion  and  Notes,  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Plunkbtt,  R.N.  Author  of  "The  Past  and  Fntureof 
the  British  Navy."    3  vols,  post  8to.  with  9  Plans  of  Naval  Actions,  18s.  cloth. 

DE   STRZELECKI.-THE    PHYSICAL    DESCRIPTION    OF 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  and  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND:  accompanied  by  a  Geological  Map 
Sections,  and  Dismms,  and  Figrures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  Dk  SrazBLBcai. 
8vo.  with  coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  a4s.  cloth. 

DIBDIN.-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY : 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons,  by  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  &c.  by  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  DiBDiN,  D.D.  S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Portnita,  90s.  cloth ;  or,  jTS.  12s.  6d.  ncatiy 
half-bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Author  of  "Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,*'  ^Twelve  Years  Ago,*'  and  "  Some 
Passsges  from  Modem  History."    18mo.  %».  cloth. 

DISNEY.-MUSEUM  DISNEIANUM : 

Being  a  Teacription  of  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Marbles,  Bronzes,  and  various  other  Specimens 
of  Ancient  Art,  in  the  possession  of  John  Disnky,  Bs<).  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  at  the  H^cle,  near 
Ingatestone.  With  numerous  Plates  and  Wood  Bngravings.  1  vol.  4to.  comprising  ISO 
Iltastrations,  £4.  Us.  6d.  cloth. 

CONTBKTS. 

Fart  I.  Marbles.    Comprising  Fifty-nine  Plates,  chiefly  Busts,  with  some  whole-length 

Statues,  and  some  Bas-reliefs. 
Part  II.  Miscellaneona  Antiquities,  chiefly  in  Bronze.    Comprising  Five  Statuea,  many 

Lamps,  Tripods,  Pstin«,  &c. 
Part  III.  Vases  and  Fictilia.— Sold  separately,  only  to  the  purchasers  of  the  First  and 
Second  Parts,  ^e2.  2s.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY   AND  HEWITSON'S    BUTTERFLIES.  -  THE 

GENERA  of  BUTTERFLIES,  or  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA;  comprising  thefr  Generic 
Characters— a  Notice  of  the  Habits  and  Transformations— and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of 
each  Genus.  By  Edward  Doubleday,  Esq.  F.L.8.  &c..  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum.  Imperial  4to.  uniform  with  Gray  and  Mitchell's  Ornithology ; 
Illustrated  with  75  Coloured  Plates,  by  W.  C.  Hewitson,  Esq.  Author  of  "  British  Oology." 
%*  Publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  Ss.  each :  each  part  consi&ting  of  2  coloured  plates,  with 
Letter-press  riving  the  Generic  Characters,  a  Short  Notice  of  the  llabits,  and  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Species  or  each  Genus.    To  be  completed  in  about  40  Parts,  ol  which  31  are  now  ready. 

DRESDEN  GALLERY.-THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

of  the  ROYAL  GALLERY  at  DRESDEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  fhim  the  Originals,  by  Franz 
Hanfstaengl :  with  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notices,  in  French  and  Gierman.  Nos.  I. 
to  LI  V.  imperial  folio,  each  containing  3  Plates,  with  Letter  press,  price  208.  to  Subscriber! ;  to 
Non  Subscribers,  80s.    Single  Plates,  12s.  each. 

*»^  To  be  completed  in  6  more  numbers,  price  208.  each,  to  Subscribers.    Nos.  LI.  to  LX. 
contain  each  Four  Plate*  and  Letterpress. 

DUNLOP.-TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

With  a  Journal  of  nearly  Hiree  Years'  Residence  in  the  Country.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Republic,  and  an  Account  of  its  Climate,  Productions,  Com- 
merce, &c.     By  Robert  Glasgow  Dunlop,  Esq.    Post  8vo.  with  Map,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

DUNLOP.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION : 

Beinr  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  flnom  the  earliest 
Greev  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  DvNLOP,B8q.  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume.    8vo.  ISs.  doth. 


EASTLAKE.  -  MATERIALS    FOR    A    HISTORY    OF    OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Charlbs  Locr  Eastlarb,  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. ;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  &c.    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

%*  Vol.  II.  On  the  ItaHan  Practice  of  Oil  Painting,  i»  preparing  for  publieaHom. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


ECCLESUSTES;   OR,  THE  PREACHER. 

The  Words  of  the  Preacher,  Son  of  David,  King  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Being  the  Twelve  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  elegantly  illuminated,  in  the  Missal 
Style,  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo.  in  very  massive  carved  covers,  42s. ;  or  handsomely 
bound  in  morocco,  90s. 

ECCLESTON.-AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  ANTI- 

QUITIES.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  History  of  England.  By  Jaiibs  Ecclb 
■TON,  B.A.  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfleld  Grammar  School.  8vo.  with  numerous  En- 
gravmgs  on  Wood,  ais.  cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  *'  Institutiones  PhysioIogicK" 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbacn.  Professor  in  the  University  of  GOtting^.  By  JoH  n  Elliotsoh,  M.  D. 
Cantab.  F.E.S.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  ^8%  2s.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at -a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  Texts ;  indnding  a  Conoordanee  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
and  English-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND    CHALDEE    CON- 

CORDANCB  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  occurrences,  &c    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  j^3.  ISs.  6d.  cloth ;  large  paper,  4^4. 14s.  6d. 

EOTVOS-THE  VILLAGE  NOTARY : 

A  Romance  of  Hunj^arian  Life.  Translated  fhnn  the  Hungarian  of  Baron  EOtvOs,  by  Otto 
Wbnckstsrn'.  With  Introductory  Remarks,  written  expressly  for  the  present  Translation, 
by  FsANCis  PuLSZKT.    S  vols,  post  8vo.  [Nearly  readg, 

EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaciiing  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-flshing,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
Biver  nsh,  an<i  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Bphbmbra,  of  **  BeU's  Life  in 
London."    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 

ERMAN.-TRAYELS  IN  SIBERIA : 

InotudiiigBxcursions  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  southwards  to  the 
Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Ebman.  Translated  bv  W.  D.  Coolbt,  Esq.  Author  of 
"The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery t"  Translator  and  Editor  of  Parrot's 
**  Journey  to  Ararat."    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  31s.  od.  cloth. 

ETHERID6E.-THE  APOSTOLICAL  ACTS  AND  EPISTLES, 

From  the  Peschito,  or  Ancient  Syriac.  To  which  are  added,  the  remaining  Epistles,  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  after  a  later  Syrian  Text.  Translated,  with  Prolegom  iua  and  Indices,  by 
J.  W.  Etheridge,  y.A.  Doctor  in  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Heidelbitrg,  and  Member  of 
the  Asiatic  Soaety  of  Paris.    Royal  12mo.  7s.  6d.  ck>th. 


EVANS.-THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL 

Being  a  Treat 
6vo.  9s.  cloth. 


Beinga  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar  Cane.    By  W.  J.  Eva  Ma,  M.D. 


FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Hiatorical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.     By  Joan  Fabbt,  Engineer.     4to.  with  2S  Plates, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  jtf6. 5s.  boards. 

FERGU8S0N.-AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  TRUE 


A  Copperplates,  a  oolomred  Lithographic  Engraving,  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts.  Imperial 
8ro.  80s.  cloth. 

FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  KINDRED  THOUGHTS : 

A  Series  of  Stanzas— On  Hone,  Innocence,  Modesty.  Childhood,  Humility,  Joy,  Love,  Con- 
stancy, FascHMtion,  Timidity,  Fine  Taste,  Thaiiglits»  Reeollection,  and  Friendship.  By 
Mary  Anns  Bacon.  Illustrated  by  the  Snowdrop.  Primrose,  Violet,  Harebell,  and  Pimpernel, 
liUey  of  the  Valley,  Hawthorn,  Rose.  Honeysuckle,  Carnation,  Convolvulus,  Fuchsia,  Pansy, 
Forget-me-not,  and  Holly  ;  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo. 
81s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

c 
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FORSTER.-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ARABIA; 

or,  tlie  Putriarctaal  Bridencet  of  Reveided  Rdigioii.  A  Memoir,  wMi  illostralive  MapB 
and  an  Appendix,  containini^  Tramlations,  witb  an  Alphabet  and  Oloisanr  of  the  Ha- 
myaritic  Inacriptions  recently  diacorered  in  Hadramant.  By  the  Ber.  C^arlkb  Foasrsa, 
Author  of  <*  Mahometanaam  Unveiled.**   9  vola.  8to.  lOa.  doth. 

FOSS -THE  JUDGES  OP  ENGLAND : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Uvea,  and  Miacellaneoiu  Notices  connected  with  the  Cooftft  at  Weet- 
minster  from  the  tinte  of  the  Gk»nqaett.  By  Kowaed  Foaa,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Vob.I.andII.   8vo.  tta.  cloth. 

POSTER.-A  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LPTB- 

KATURB:  British,  Oaniah,  Dutch,  French.  Oerman,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rm- 
sian,  POfftufnese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  fVdl  Biofpraphical  and  Chronological  Index. 
By  i/Ln.  Fostbr.  rep.  8to.  8s.  6d.  doth. 
S«  The  object  of  this  book  is,  not  so  much  to  fiye  elaborate  critidsms  on  the  varioua  writers 
in  the  langaage  to  whose  literature  it  ia  intended  aa  a  iroide,  as  to  direct  the  student  to  the 
best  writers  in  each,  and  to  inlbnn  him  on  what  subjects  they  have  written. 

FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME; 

And,  How  it  fkred  with  some  who  latdy  made  the  Journey.  By  a  Cokpaic iom  Tuatbllbr. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Fkontispiece,  te.  doth. 

FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE  FIELD. 

A  Series  of  Stansas.  By  Mart  Ahh b  Baoon,  Author  of  "  Flowers  and  their  kindred 
ThoughU."  With  beautiAd  Illustrations  of  Fruit,  desifmed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen 
Jones.    Imp.  8to.  uniform  with  "  Flowers  and  their  kindred  Thoughts."      iKfcarijf  remdg. 

GARDINER -SIGHTS  IN  ITALY : 

With  some  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Music  and  the  Sister  Arts  in  that  Country.  By 
William  Oardiitbr,  Author  of  «  Sacred  Mdodiea," «« Music  of  Nature,"  fcc. :  Member  of 
the  Acsdemy  of  St.  CedUa,  Rome ;  and  of  the  Class  of  Fme  Arts  de  I'Institat  Historique  de 
F^tmoe.   Svo.  with  engraved  Music,  Ite.  doth. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  BMPIRB.  A  new  BdMon,  complete  in  One  Volume.  With  an  Account  of  the  Anthor'a 
life  and  Writiuga,  by  Albxandbr  Chalmbbb,  Bsq.  F.A.S.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  18s.  cloth. 
%*  An  Bdithm,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  aos.  boards. 

GILBART.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  Jambb  William  Gilbart,  F.R  S.  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.  6th  Bdition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and^ew  of  the  "  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,"  Lothbury.    9  vols.  8vo.  Ms.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF   OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  tnm  Dedgns  by  Memben  of  the  Btchinc 
Club.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Bduted  bv  Boltom  Corwbt, 
Esq.  Square  crown  8vo.  unllbrm  with  "  Thomson's  Seasons,"  91s.  cloth ;  or,  bound  In 
morocco,  by  Hayday,  itfl.  16s. 

GO¥ER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PH JINOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE,  fkmiliariy  explained.  By  Cbarlbs  Footb  Gowbr.  New  Edition.  Fcp*  8vo.  with 
Wood  Engravings,  6s.  ctoth. 

GRAHAM.-EN6LISH;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION: 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examplea.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6b.  cloth. 

GRANT.-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Bdng  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  yesn  177S  and  1808.  By  Mra  Gbavt. 
of  Lsgvan.  New  Bdition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son»  J.  P.  Oraiit, 
Esq.    9  vols,  post  8V0.  91s.  cloth. 

GRANT.- MEMOIR   AND    CaRRESPONDENCE    OF    THE 

late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Lajncan,  Author  of  *<Lettera  from  the  Mountains,"  ''Meaooln  of  an 
American  Lady,"  &c  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Gramt,  Esq.  New  Edition.  S  volk  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  81s.  6d.  doth.  *^ 
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GRAY'S  ELEGY  (ILLUMINATSD). 

Geat's  Blbot,  wmiTTBN  IN  A  CoDNTBT  CHiTftCHTABD.  Illmnlniited,  in  the  Miaaal  style, 
by  OwBN  Jon  bs,  Architect.    Imperial  8vo.  Sit.  ^.  degantly  bound. 

GRAY-TABLES  AND  FORMULA  FOR  THE  COMPUTATION 

of  LIFE  CONTINOENCIBS ;  with  copious  Examples  of  Annuity,  Auormnce,  and  Friendly 
Society  Calculations.  By  Pbtbb  Geat,  F.E  A.8.  4SSoriai»  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Royal  8vo.  16s.  doth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY.-THE  GENERA 

Of  BIRDS ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 
an  extensiye  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  severa)  Genera.  By  Gboeob  Robbbt  Gbat, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg .  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoolog^ical  Department, 
British  Museum ;  and  Author  of  the  '*  List  of  the  Geqera  of  Birds,"  &c.  8  vols,  imperial  4to. 
illustrated  with  350  coloured  and  plain  Plates,  by  Datip  Wiij.iam  Mitohbli.. 

M  Parts  I.  to  XLIX.  imperial  4to.  10s.  «d.  each.--PSrt  L.,  with  Title,  Indexes,  TSbles, 
ftc.  completing  the  woric,  in  8  vols.,  is  iMor^  rMU^» 

GRIMBLOT.-LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  III.  AND  LOUIS  XIV. 

and  of  their  Ministers.  Illustrating  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Politics  of  England  from 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  to  the  Accession  of  Philip  V.  of  Spsin  (1497  to  1770).  Edit^  by  Paul 
Geimblot.  S  vols.  8vo.  SOs.  doth. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPiBDU  OF  ABCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.    By  Joseph  Owilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.    nhistrated  with 
'     upwards  of  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Owilt.    8vo.  62s.  6d.  cloth. 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (size  90  in.  by  16 in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care- 
fblly  coloured :  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Karnes  contahied  in  the  Maps,  with  their 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  from  ue  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities }  with  all  the  Railwavs  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn 
and  re-engraved.    Colombier  4to.  jff5.  5s.  halt'bonnil  in  russia. 

«  TltU  is  one  or  the  very  best  of  the  lArgcr  collections  of  mtgrn  with  which  w«  •■•  aoqwdatod.  for  deuneai  and 
•oennicy,  as  well  as  its  Teiy  rcssonabls  cost.  SeTtral  striking  teprorenents  characterise  the  edition  befiwe  ns.  It 
has  again  undergone  oomparison  with  the  best  authorities,  contains  many  corrections  consequent  on  the  latest 
Ooremment  surreys,  supplies  all  the  rarions  lines  of  railway  neatly  laid  down,  glres  quite  new  mapa  where  necessary, 
and  is  enriUied  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  more  than  sseewly  tMouwamd  names  of  plaeas  ooBtained  In  the  collection, 
with  their  degrees  of  Utitnde  and  longitode.    This  index,  which  is  quite  invalnabla,  is  pintad  with  exquialte  clear- 

;  and  we  have  examined  a  sofllcient  number  of  names  asd  pwces  to  be  couTineed  of  Its  general  and  ftmltkaa 

iproperlyaaid  that  they  are  works  always  in  progress.  Theyeannerer  beooosideradsa 

— • '^ " —  to  be  Mipplied  by  the  science  and  entenrise  of  snoeeeding  agea. 

I  most  cursory  comparison  of  it  with  the  best  collections  at  tfie 
the  pnaent  ecnturj,  will  shew  us  the  astouadiqc  rapidity  with  which,  tai  soch  mattara.  both  anterprlae 

J  hate  advanet^  of  late,  and  the  more  than  aqual  pace  that  is  kept  with  both  by  all  whose  duty  it  is  to 

popularise  and  make  accessible  their  re«>nlts.  Such  a  book  as  this  could  as  little  hare  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
moderate  means  half  a  esntury  ago,  aa  tho  faatemation  1|  oontaina  could  hnra  been  em  guotscd  af'—SzAXoiBB. 

HALL-MIDSUMMER  EVE; 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Love.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hai*l.  With  nearly  aoo  Wood  Engrmvings  Arom  Designs 
by  D.  Msclise,  C.  Stanfield,  T.  Creswick,  T.  Landseer,  and  other  eminent  Artists.  Squars 
crown  8vo.  31s.  doth. 

HARRISON.-ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.     By  the  Rev.  M.  HABBisoif,  M.A.  late 

Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

«■  An  able,  enlightened,  and  philoaophieal  work.  From  the  enidita  and  scholarly  manaor  In  which  the  author  has 
tooated  the  suhiect,  he  hsa  contrived  to  make  hia  work  not  oily  excellent  for  the  nedal  purpose  far  which  it  la  intended, 
but,  from  the  masa  of  curious  information  which  it  contains,  reaUy  iatsrasting  to  all  dassea  of  rsoders.*v-8vii]UT  Tmm. 

HAWBUCK  GRANGE; 

Or,  the  Sporting  Adventures  of  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  By  the  Author  of  "  Handlsy  Cross  i  or, 
the  Spa  Hunt"    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Phis.       8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

HAWKER-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guua  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawkbu.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlanred,  and  improved;  with  Eighty-live  Plates  and  Woodcuts  byAdlardand 
Branston,  fkom  Drawings  by  C.  Varley»  Dickes,  ftc.    8vo.  91s.  cloth. 

HAYDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN : 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Royal  InstitutiouvAlbemarle  Street,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  8k.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  With  Portraits  of  the  Author  and  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  Wood  Engnvings,  flrom  Desi|pu  by  the  Author.  1  vols.  8vo.  94s.  cloth. 
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SIR  GEORGE  HEAD-ROME : 

A  Taor  of  Many  Dayi.    By  8ir  Geo  rob  Hbad.    8  voAi.  8vo.  S6s.  cloth. 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hbeschbl,  Burt  ftc.  &c.  &c.    8?o.  with  PUites  and  Woodcatu^  la^ 

I  •'  W»  teka  onr  }t»re  of  thU  remukaUe  work,  whidi  k«  bold  to  b«,  bepmd  a  doubt,  th«  mm*.  wmaxkaUU  of  tta 

worka  in  whieh  tha  laws  of  Mtxnieiny  and  tha  appearaaeaa  of  tha  hcavena  aio  dcacribad  to  tfaoao  who  an  aot  inalka- 


worka  in  whieh  tha  laws  or  Mtxmeiny  and  tha  appearaaeaa  a 
maUeians  nor  obaarrars,  and  reoalkd  to  thoac  who  an." 


AxamxMMM. 


MRS.  HEY.-THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS; 

Or,  Thonj^hti  gathered  from  the  Field  and  the  Garden.  By  Mrs.  Hbt.  Bdngf  a  New  Edition 
of  "  The  Moral  of  Flowen  ;"  and  coneistinf  of  Poetiod  Thooffhts  on  Garden  and  Field 
Flowers,  accompanied  ky  Drawings  haautUhliy  coloured  after  Nature.  Sqxtare  crown  8vo. 
uniform  in  lize  with  **  Thomaon'i  Beaaoaa  iUmtFRtod  by  the  Btchiag  attb»'»  Sis.  doth. 

MRS.  HEY.-SYLVAN  MUSINGS; 

Or,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woodi.  By  Mrs.  Hby.  Beinr  a  New  Edition  oC  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Woods  \"  and  oonsistinr  of  Poetical  Thoaffhts  on  Forest  Trees,  accompanied  by  Drawings  of 
Blossoms  and  Foliag^e,  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.  Square  crowu  9fo.  unifomi  in  sin 
with  "Thomson's  Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etching^  Club/'  ais.  doth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  A^sn^s.  «  Manners  make  the  man.'*  New  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.  28.  6d.  cloth. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

In  BUck  snd  White.  Made  on  the  spot,  from  Records  in  the  ArchiYes  of  Switaerland.  By  a 
Wandbbino  Artist,    a  vols,  post  8?o.  18s.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clbmbkt  Hoabb.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  doth. 

HOARE.-A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

Of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.  By  Clbmbnt  Hoabb, 
Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls.*'    ISmo.  Sa.  doth. 

HOLLAND.-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Hbnbt  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  ftc.  FeUow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Fbyaiclan 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physidan  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Hijphness  Prince  Albert. 
New  Edition.    8yo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOOK.-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD*S  MINISTRY: 

A  Course  of  Ledures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Waltbb  Fabquhab 
HooB.  D  D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Qneen. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jacesoit 
HooKBR,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  ft  L.S.  &c.  Cec.  Director.  New  Edition.  l6mo.  with  nameiwis 
Wood  Engravings,  6d.  sewed. 

HOOKER.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I. ;  comprising  Phsenogamoas  or  Flowering  FlanCs,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir 
William  Jacbson  Hooebb,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  ftc.  &c  &e.  New  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  173  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Planto,  the 
Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  8vo.  with  12  Ptattea,  14s.  plain;  with  the 
Plates  coloured.  a4s.  cloth. 

Vol*  II.  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogamia  and  Fongi.    8?o,  Sis.  doth. 

HORNE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLT  SCRIPTURES.  By  Thomas  Habtwbll  Hoevb,  BJ>. 
of  St.  John's  Collm,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St,  Edmund  the  King 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Panl's.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  nnmeroos  Maps  and  Facsimiles  ctf  Biblical 
Manuscripts,  08s.  cloth ;  or  j&5,  hound  in  calf. 
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HORNE.-A    COMPENDIOUS   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwkll  Hoenb,  B.D.  of  St  John's  Colte^, 
Cambridire.  Beinr  an  AnalvBU  of  his  **  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  tne  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Bdition,  corrected  and  enlaiged.  lamo.  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Ma  BY  Howitt.  With  Fonr  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  AbaofloD,  firom  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mart  Howitt.    Square  l6nio.  5s.  cloth, 

HOWITT.-THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Beingthe  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  W1U.IAM  Howitt.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OP  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  8yo.  with  Bngravinrs 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  PUices,"  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  Histoir  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  with  40  Engravings  on  Wood, 
Sis.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  Engravings  on  Wood, 
Sis.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenerr.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  daring  a  Residence  in  that  Country.  By  William  Howitt.  M«diwn  8vo.  with  50 
Engravings  on  Wood,  31s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  6f  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  WILLIAM  Howitt.   Post  Svo^  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWSON  AND  CONYBEARE.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Contbrarb,  M^ 
3  vols.  4to.  richly  illustrated.  ISeepa^e  0. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J*  C.  HuDfloN,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London  j  Author  of"  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,"  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Win.  4  and  1  Tict. 
c.  36.    To  wmch  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useftil  information, 
&c.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
S*  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  7s.  doth. 

HUMBOLDT.-ASPECTS  OF  NATURE, 

in  Different  Lands  and  in  Diffierent  aimates.  By  AlbxandbbYon  Hdmboldt.  Translated, 
with  the  Author's  sanction  and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express  desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabinb. 
3  vols.  16mo.  uniform  with  Murray's  **  Home  and  Colonial  Library." 

BARON  VON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ; 

Or,  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction 
and  co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabinb,  R.A. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.  New  Edition.  16mo.  unifbrm  with  Mr.  Murray's  "Home  and  Colonial 
Library."    Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  Half-a-Crown  each. 

*«*  The  authorised  "  Library  Edition,"  in  post  8vo.,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  13s.  each,  may 
still  be  had. 


HTTMPHRETS-A  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 

being  a  Selection  of  such  Passages  in  his  Life  as  have  been  most  quaintly  and  strikingly  nar- 
rated by  the  Chroniclers  of  the  Period.  Embellished  with  highly-wrought  Miniatures  and 
Borderings,  selected  from  vsrious  Illuminated  MSS.  referring  to  Events  connected  with 
English  History.    By  Hbnbt  Nobl  Uumpmbbys.    Post  8vo.  m  a  richly  carved  and  pierced 
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HUNT-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecalar  Chancea 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Solar  Ravi;  embradnr  all  the  known  PbotOKrapbic  no- 
ceHe«,and  new  Diacoveries  in  the  Art.  Bv  Robbet  Hcnt,  Keeper  of  MkBomg  Reoorda, 
Mufeum  of  Economic  Geology.    8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuta,  10a.  Od.  doth. 

JAMES.- A  HISTORY  OP  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE 

BLACK  PRINCE,  and  of  Tariooa  Byenta  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  durini^  the 
Reign  ofBdward  III.  King  of  England.  ByG.P.R.  jAMB8,Baq.  New  Edition.  aTola.fcp. 
8vo.  Map,  168.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON.-LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS: 

comprising  the  Hiatory  of  the  Franciacant,  as  connected  with  the  Revival  of  Art;  Legends 
of  those  Royal  Personages  who  died  in  the  Religious  Habit ;  and  Notes  on  the  Remains  of 
English  L^endary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jambson,  Author  of  **  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  &c. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  llluatrations.  [Nearlg  rtadg. 

S*  To  be  followed  by  "  Legends  of  the  Bfadonna,"  by  the  same  Author,  similarly  illnatnted. 

MRS.  JAMESON.- SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ja  mbson.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  and  Sixteen  Etchings  by  the  Author. 
S  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  43s.  cloth. 

JEBB.-A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

PSALMS }  intended  to  illustrate  their  Poetical  and  Moral  Structure.  Tb  which  are  added. 
Dissertations  on  the  word  '*Selah,"  and  on  the  Authorship,  Order,  Titles,  and  Poetical 
Features,  of  the  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  John  Jbbb,  A.M.    a  vols.  8vo.  Sis.  cloth. 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO    THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Fraitcis  Jbpvrby,  nowOneof  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Seaaionin  SooOand 
New  Edition.    S  vols.  8vo.  49s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS  : 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Hbbbr.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Cmarlbs  Paob 
Edbn,  FeUow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford.    Vols.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

*«i^  In  course  of  publication,  in  Ten  Volumes,  price  Half-a-Guinea  each.— Vol.  I.  (the  lati 
in  order  of  pnblikcanofCs  will  contain  Biahop  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Tkylor,  extended  by  the 
Editor.-Voi.  VII.  is  in  tU  prw. 

JOHNSON -THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  AiTairs:  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry; adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  Cothbbrt  W.  Johmsoit. 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law;  Editor  of  the  «  Fanner's  Almanack,"  &c.  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  df2,  lOs.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  RAMBLER, -ADYEN 

TURBR,  and  IDLER:    coi      "  '  -  -      -  .  ..     .         _  -.    - 

JoHNSOif,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo. 

SIR  ROBERT  KANE.-ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical :  including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the 
Science  of  Medidne  and  Pharmacy  to  Agriculture  and  to  Manufactures.  By  Sir  Robbrt  Kamb, 
M.U.  M.R.I.A.  9d  Edition,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged;  illustrated  by  230  Wood  En- 
gravings.   In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  ot  about  1,100  pages,  28s.  doth. 

KEMBLE.-THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND : 

a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  tiU  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John 
MiTCHBLL  Kbmblb,  M.A.  F.C.P.S.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  doth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE  VERY   JOYOUS,    PLEASANT,   AND 

REFRESHING  HISTORY  of  the  F^ats,  Exploits,  Triumphs,  and  Achievements  of  the  Oood 
Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  LORD  DE  BATARD.  Set  forth  in 
English  by  Edward  Cocbbubn  Kinobrslbt,  Esq.  With  Ornamental  Headings^  and 
Frontispiece  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.    Square  post  8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

KIP.-THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAYS  IN  ROME. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Ingraham  Kip.  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  SawkLL,  B.D.  FeUow  and 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 


TURBR,  and  IDLER:    comprising  a  Selection  of  110  of  the  best  Essays.     By  Samubi. 
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KIRBY&SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Blementa  of  the  Nataral  Hittory  of  Inaecta :  comprising  an  account  of  noxiont  and  oseftil 
Insects,  of  tbeir  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hyl)emation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirbt,  M.A.  F.ILS.  ft  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  W. 
Spbncb,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOP JIDIA; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural 
History,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Manuftu:tnres.  By  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Sie 
Jambs  Mackintosh,  Sib  John  Hbbsohbl,  Sib  Waltbb  Soott,  Thomas  Moorb, 
RoBBRT  South  BT,  and  other  eminent  Writen. 

The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes.  j^SO.  IBs.    The  works, 
separately,  ds.  per  volume. 


THM  BSIUaa  COXPBiaXS:-' 


1. 
9. 

3. 
4. 

s. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

10. 

11. 

19. 

18. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

90. 

91. 

39. 


97. 

98. 
98. 

80. 


Bell's  History  of  Russia 8  vols.  188. 

BelPs  Lives  of  British  FOets . .  9  vote.  12s. 

Brewster's  Treatise  on  Optics.  1  vol.     6s. 

Cooley's  History  of  Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery  8  vols.  18s. 

Crowe's  History  of  Fhmce....  8  vols.  18s. 

De  Morgan's  Treatise  on  Pro- 
babilities    IvoL     6s. 

De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Italian  Republics  1  voL     6s. 

De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  9  vols.  12s. 

Donovan's  Treatise  on  Chemis- 
try   1vol.     6s. 

Donovan's  Domestic  Economy  2  vols.  12s. 

Dunham'a  History  of  Spain 
andPortogal  9vols.  80s. 

Dunham's  History  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway..  8  vols.  18s. 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland .  1  voL     6s. 

Dunham's  History  of  tlie  Ger- 
manic Empire 8  vols.  18a. 

Dunham's  History  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages  ....  4  vols.  94s. 

Dunham's  lives    of  British 

Dramatists    9volk 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 
ten of  Great  Britain IvoL 

Fergus's  Bistoryof  the  United 
States TT. -TVoH. 

Fosbroke's  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities   9  vols. 

Forster's  lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth . .  S  vols. 

For8ter,Mackintosh,and  Cour- 
tenay's  Lives  of  British 
tXatesmen 7vo]s. 

Gleig's  Uves  of  MiUtsry  Com- 
manden Svols. 

Grattan's  History  of  the  Ne- 
therlands   IvoL 

Henslow's  Treatise  on  Botany  1  voL 

Herschel'sTreat.  on  Astronomy  1  voL 

Herschel's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course on  theStudy  of  Natural 
Philosophy IvoL 

History  of  Rome  9vols. 

History  of  Switserland    IvoL 

HoBand's  Treatise  on  the  Ma- 

nulhctnres  in  Metal 8vols. 

James'sIivesofFoieignStatca* 
men 8vols. 


19s. 

6s. 

198. 
19i. 
808. 

49b. 


68. 

68. 


68. 

19s. 
6a. 

18s. 


81.  Kater  and  Lardner's  TVeatise 

on  Mechanics i  voL 

89.  Keightley'sOutUnes  of  History  1  voL 
88.  Lardner's  Treat,  on  Arithmetic  1  vol. 
84.  Lardner's  Treat,  on  Geometry.  1  vol. 
SS.  Lardner's  Treatise  on  Heat  . .  1  vol. 

86.  Lardner's  Treatise  on  Hydro- 

statics and  Pneumatics   ....  1  vol. 

87.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electri- 

city and  Msgnetism  9  vols. 

88.  Mackintosh,  Wallace,andBeU's 

History  of  England 10  vols. 

80.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's 
Lives  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Authon 8  vols. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland. ...  4  vols. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronol.  of  History.  1  vol. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology.  2  vols. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy iTbl. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 

factmreofSiik i  voL 

45.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Ma- 
nuAicture  of  Porcelain  and 
Glass  ivoL 

46.  Rosooe's  lives  of  Brit.  Lawyets  1  voL 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland. ...  2  vols. 

48.  Shelley's  Lives  of  French  Au- 

thora  9vQ]8. 

49.  flbuckardandSwainson'B'nreft- 

tise  Ob  Insects  

50.  Souttiey^  Lives  of  British  Ad- 

mirals 

51.  Stebbing'8  Hist  of  the  Church  9  vols. 

59.  Stebbing's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation   9vols. 

58.  Swainaon's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course on  Natural  History  ..  IvoL 

54.Swainson's  Natural  History 
and  Classiflcation  of  Ani- 
mals   IvoL 

55.  Swainaon's  Habits  and  In> 
stincts  of  Animals 1  vol. 

56.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol. 

57.  Swainson's  Birds 2  vols. 

68.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.  2  vols. 
50.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shellfish  1  vol. 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Mena- 
geries   IvoL 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Bib- 
liography    IvoL 

69.  Thiihrall'a  History  of  Greece    8vol8. 


6s. 
6fc. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 


12s. 


18s. 
248. 
6s. 
12s. 


6s. 

6s. 
12s. 


1  VOL     68. 

5  vols.  30s. 
12s. 

128. 

68. 


68. 

te. 
12. 
12s. 

68. 


LAING.-THE  CHRONICLE  OF  TEIE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

nramtke  Burliett  Period  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Northern  Sm  tiimgB  to  the  Middit  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  oommoiily  called  THE  HEIMSKRINGLA.  Translated  fh>m  the  Icelandic  of 
Anorro  Stnrleaon,  with  Notee,  and  a  Preliminary  Ditcouree,  by  Samuel  Laiho,  Esq. 
t  vols.  8f  0.  a6s.  cloth. 

LAING.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838;  comnriaing  obMrvations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  SUte  of  the  Swedish 
Nation.    By  SamublLaino,  Esq.    8vo.  138.  cloth. 

•LANDOR.-THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ARETHUSA. 

By  RoBBBT  Etbbi  Landob,  Kf.A.  Author  of  "The  Fawn  of  Sertorios,**  "The  Impioiu 
Peast,'*  Tn«edlea,  &e.    9  vola.  poet  8vo.  ISa.  doth. 

LATHAM.-ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectoree  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine ;  comprisinfr  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen ;  and  late  Physciian  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  UospitaL    New  Edition.    3  ?ols.  13aAO.  168.  cloth. 

LEE-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Yonng  Persons :  comprising^  the  Principles  of  Classificatioo 
interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animale. 
By  Mrs.  R.  Lbb.    13mo.  with  Fifty-five  WoodcuU,  78.  6d.  bound. 

LEE-TAXIDERMY;  ' 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  OblecU  of  Natural  History.    Pbrthe    i 
use  of  Museums  and  Travellers.    By  Mrs.  R.  Lbb.    If ew  Edition,  improved,  with  an  account 
of  a  Visit  to  Walton  HaU,  and  Mr.  Waterton'a  Method  of  Preserving  Ammala.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth.  I 

L  E.  L -THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  ' 

LANDON;  comprisingthelMPROVISATRICE,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the  GOLDEN    ' 
VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.    New  Edition,  uniform  with  the 
smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  Lavs  of  Ancient  Rome/'  and  Moore's  *' Songs,  Ballads, 
and  Sacred  Songs."    3  vols.  l6mo.  with  Vignette-titles.  [Ntar^  ready. 


%*  Alao.  an  Edition,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c. 
or  ^n.  4s.  bound  in  morocco. 


38s.  clott; 


LESLIE-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CONSTABLE, 

Esq.  R.A.  Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.  By  C.  R.  Lbslib,  Eaq^  R.A.  New  Edition, 
with  farther  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  With  two  Portraits  (one  from  a  new  Sketch 
by  Mr.  Leslie),  and  a  Plate  of  "  Spring,"  engraved  by  Lucas.    Small  4to.  3ls.  doth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  LA.OY,  Author  of  "  Twelve  Years  Ago."    New  Edition.    Pep.  8vo.  te.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  Lindlbt,  Ph.D.  P.RS.  L.S.  ftc.  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Additions.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  PUtes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts»  34s.  doth. 

LINDLEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

ArraiKcd acoordingto  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Profpsaor  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.y  F.R.8.,  &c. 
New  Bdition,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections.    13mo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE 


Physiological  Pria- 
138.  cloth. 


Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  P 
ciples.    By  mfessor  John  Lindlbt,  Ph.D.  P.R.S;    Svo.-with  Woodcuts, 

LINDLEY.-6UIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN: 

Or.  an  Account  of  the  most  Taluable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivsted  in  Great  Britain  t  with 
Ealendani  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  dnringeverf  month  in  tke 
year.    By  G.  Lihdut,  C.M.U.8.    Edited  by  Professor  J  Linolby.    8vo.  16a.  cloth. 
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LINWOOD -ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sire  Florilegium  e  Inslbus  poetlcis  diveraorom  Oxoniensram  Gnecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Carante  Ouliblmo  Linwood,  M.A.  iBdls  Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  Ms.  cloth. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Sulijects  connected  with  hii  Calling.  By  the  late  Cuablxs  Lobimbr.  New  Bdit. 
Fcp.  8V0.  58.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  edition  has  been  careftinT  reriwd,  and  antne  improvements  and  addltioDS  made  to  it.  Nautical  matter* 
are  not  so  much  the  subject  of  the  boolc  as  the  commercial  dutiea  and  lecal  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  master 
mariner,  under  the  critical  oircomatances  in  which  he  may  oontinoally  find  nimaalf."  BrBCTa.TOR. 

LOUDON.-THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR: 

Beings  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done»  in  a 
Garden  in  each  Month :  with  plain  Rules  koto  to  do  what  is  requisite ;  Directions  for  LAying 
Out  and  Plantinfc  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies;  and  a 
short  Account,  in  «ach  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injuiioos  to 
Gardens.    By  Mxa.  Loudon.    16mo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  78. 6d.  doth. 

LOUDON.-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Ei\[oy  a  Country  Lile  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  *'  Gardening  ftnr 
Ladies,"  Btc,    Mew  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate  and  Wood  Engravings,  7b.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  BaiUffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Fanners;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  ana 
Mapj^ing,  Architectural  Drawing,  ana  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ;  with  Exainples 
shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  By  the  late  J.  C. 
Loudon.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, 7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  GARDENING : 

Presentinf^,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  Its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon.  New  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

being  the  "Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum*'  abridged!  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  ScienUfically  and  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propagation.  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts  $  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C. 
L0UDON.    8vo.  witti  3,00a  Engravings  on  Wood,  df2.  lOs.  clotli- 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-oat,  improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegeteble  productions  of  Agriculture:  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  m  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
1844.  By  J.  C.  Loudon.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on  Wood, 
j^a.  10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  PLANTS: 

Including  all  tlie  Plants  which  are  now  found  ia,  or  have  been  introduced  (nto,  Great  Britain ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  aocompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementory  details,  as  may  enible  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  tnd  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the4nrormation  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  intensstii  g.  By  J.  G.  Loiidow.  The  Bpecifle  Characters  by  an 
Eminent  Botanist;  the  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition  with  StepleBient,  and 
new  General  Index.    8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  jes.  13s.  6d.  clotk. 

LOUDON-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE ;  containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  ViUa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farireries.  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings ;  Country  Inns,.  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  iScenery :  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  J.  C.  Loudon.  New  Edition, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  with  more  than  9,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  ^n.  8s.  cloth. 
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LOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICTJS : 

A  C»tM\ogoe  of  all  the  Plants  indigaioiu  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  Br  J.  C  Loudom. 
8d  Edition,  with  a  Nbw  Sopplbmbmt,  preimred,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Loudom,  by 
W.  H.  Bazth,  and  revised  by  Gborob  Dok.    8to.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Uirneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neinrhbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added,  their  usoal  prices  in  Nurseries.  By  J.  C.  Loudon.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  doth. 

LOW. -ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN ;  comprehendinff  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds; 
Illustrstions  of  tne  Properties  of  External  Form;  and  Obiervations  on  the  Principles  snd 
Practice  of  Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  P.R.S.R.  Professor  of  Africultore  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ediaburgli.    6vo.  with  Enjcravinffs  on  Wood,  ate.  cloth. 

LOW. -THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Great  Britain  Described.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.B.  The  Plates  from  Drawinfj^s  by 
W.  Nicholson,  ILS.A.  reduced  tnm  a  Series  of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Arricultoral 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Rdinburffh,  by  W.  Shiels,  R.S.A.    S  vols,  atlas  quano,  with  56 

folates  of  animals,  beaatifully  coloured  after  Nature,  4^16.  Ite.  half-bound  in  morocco.— Or 
n  four  separate  portions,  as  follows  :— 

The  OX.    With  aa  plates,  jf  6. 16s.  6d.        f  The  HORSE.    With  8  plates,  jf  3. 
The  SHEEP.  With  31  plates,  jtf6. 16s.  6d.   |   The  HOG.    With  5  plates,  iea.  as. 

LOW -ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending^  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  HuslMindry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F-  R.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, and  an  entirely  new  set  or  above  300  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

LOV.-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES :  comprehendinfir  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Building^s,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David 'Low,  ^sq.  F.E.S.B. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  ais.  cloth. 

LOW -AN  INaUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE 

BODIES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  D.  Low,  F.R.S.E.  Author  of  *'  Elements  of  Practical  A^cnl- 
ture,"  *'  A  Treatise  on  Landed  Property  and  the  Economy  of  EsUtes,"  '*  A  Treatise  on  the 
Breeds  of  the  British  Domesticated  Animals,"  <'  The  Breeds  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  of 
Great  Britain  Illustrated  and  Described."  ad  Edition,  enlai)ced  and  improved.   8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II.  By  Thomas  Babbingpton  Macaulay.  Sth  Edition. 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  83s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY -CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Con- 
tributed to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  Thomas  Babikotoii  Magaulat. 
6th  Edition.    8  vols.  8vo.  S6a.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  '*  Ivrv**  and  **  The  Annada."  By  Thomas  Babinqton  Magaulat.  New  Bdition. 
16mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth ;  or  10s.  6d.  hound  in  morocco. 

MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  OrigiDal  and  from  the  Antiqae,  drawn  on  Wood  by  Geofs« 
Scharf,  Jun.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  ais.  boards ; 
morocco,  4as. 

MACKAY.-THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKES ;  a  Summer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.  LL.D.  Author  of  "  The  Thames 
and  its  Tributaries,*'  ftc.  8vo.  with  beautiful  Wood  Engrravings  Anom  Original  Sk^ches, 
14S.  cloth.  »- 

MACKINTOSH.-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 

KEOUS  WORKS}  including:  his  Contributions  to  THE  EDINBORGH  REVIEW.  Edited 
by  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.    8  vols.  Sto.  4as.  cloth. 


MACKINTOSH.-THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

By  Sir  JAHK8  Mackintosh.  Reprinted  from  tbe  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  Fop.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  9s.  cloth ;  or  bound  in  ?eUum,  8«. 

MCCULLOCH. -A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plant.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Em.  New  Edition,  (1849),  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.    8vo.  50«.  cloth ;  or  558.  half- bound  in  ruasia. 

%«  The  Supplement  to  tbe  last  Edition,  published  in  1847,  may  be  had  separately,  price 
48. 6d.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAI^  AND  MISnrORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects' 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition  (1849),  revised  and  enlarged ; 
includtnsr  new  srticles  on  Australia,  Austria,  the  British  Empire,  France,  &c.  i  in  2  thick  and 
closely-printed  Volumes,  illustrated  with  6  larg^  Maps     8vo.  diA.  cloth. 

%*  A  Supplement  to  the  Edition  publishod  in  1845  embodies  the  latest  information  with 
respect  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  Natal,  Labuao,  &c.    Price  Ualf-a-Crown. 

M'CULLOCH.-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATIS- 

.  TICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exhibiting: its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition 
corrected,  enlarj^,  and  greatly  improved.    9  thick  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMY ;  being  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of 
Political  Economy,  with  Hihtorical,  Critical,  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  J.  IL  M*Cullocu, 
Esq.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH -A   TREATISE   ON  THE   SUCCESSION  TO 

PROPERTY  Vacant  by  Death :  including  Inquiries  into  the  Influence  of  Primogeniture, 
Entails,  the  Law  of  Compulsory  Partition,  Foundations,  &c.  over  tbe  Public  Interests,  By 
J.  R.  M'Cullogh,  Esq.    8vo.  68. 5d.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACIICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDINQ  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  8V0. 108.  cloth. 

MADAME  DE  MAL6UET : 

A  Tale  of  1820.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  3Is.  boards. 

MAITLAND.~THE  APOSTLES'  SCHOOL  OF  PROPHETIC 

INTERPRETATION:  with  its  History  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Charles  Maitlano, 
Author  of  **  The  Church  in  the  Catacombs."    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

**  We  haT«  BO  henitation  in  rreoxnmending  it  to  tfa«  coiuidpration  of  all  ■tudtnt*  of  the  prophetical  vriUags,  m 
one  of  the  most  T<Uiuble  works  that  hat  ever  appeared  on  the  eubject."  BaxTiaa  UKOkMinm. 

MAITLAND.-THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS : 

*  A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charlks  Maitland.  N«w  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Enj^ravings, 
14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Janb  Marckt.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.   2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Janb  Marcet.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.    By  Janb  Mahcbt.    New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
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MARCET.  -  CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

UX3Y;  conpf«h€ndinff  the  Blementt  of  Botany,  with  their  appUcatien  to  Agricaltiirc. 
ByjAKiMARCiT.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  PIntee,  Sk  doth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Jaxb  MARcrr.  New  Edition,  reviaed  and  corrected.  With  n  coloured  Map,  ahcwiiif 
the  comparative  altitude  of  Moantaina.    Fcp.  Svo.  S«.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  MARRIAGE  SERVICE  (ILLUMINATED). 

THE  FORM  of  SOLEMNIZATION  of  MATRIMONY.  From  "The  Bock  of  CoonnoQ 
Prayer."    lUumlnated,  in  the  Miasal  Style,  by  Owen  Jonbs.   Sq.  18aM>.au.  iSearfy  rMU^. 

MARRTAT.-BORNEO  AND  THE  EAST  INDIAN  ARCHI- 

PELAOO.  By  Francis  S.  Marrtat,  tate  Midshipman  of  H.M.8.  Bamaranf  ^urveyin^ 
VeMel.  With  many  Drawinifs  of  Costume  and  Scenery,  from  Original  Sketches  made  o&  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Marrrat.  Imperial  Sro.  with  numerous  Lithographic  Plates  and  Wood  Eagrav- 
iuHt  •!••  M.  ciotL 

MiRRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Younr  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marrtat,  C.B. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.    S  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Wood  Engravings,  23s.  6d.  doth. 


ur,J5cenes  in  Africa.^  Written  for  Young  People.  ^  By  Captain  F.  Marrtat,  C.B.  Author  of 


MARRYAT.-THE  MISSION ; 

ur,  Scenes  in  Africa.    Written  for  Young  F    . 

**  Masterman  Re  idy,'*  Sec.    9  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  13s.  dot] 

MARRYAT.-THE   PRIVATEER'S-MAN    ONE   HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  Marrtat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Afasterman  Ready,**  frc.  S  vols, 
fcp.  8to.  13s.  doth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  M  a  rrtat,  C.B.  Author  of  *'  Masterman  Beady," 
&c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  3  Illustrations,  7s.  <d.  cloth. 

MATTEUCCI.-LECTURES  ON  THE   PHYSICAL  PHJINO- 

MEN  A  OF  LIVING  BEINGS.  By  S  ion*  or  Carlo  Mattrucci,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Pisa.  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Pereira,  M.D.F.R.S.  Vice-Prendent  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chinirgical  Society.    13mo.  9s.  cloth. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  Comprising  an  English  Grammar:  Tables  of  English 
Verbal  Distinctions ;  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  Lstin.  Spanish,  nroich,  and  I  Mian, 
tranalated;  New  and  Enlarged  English  Dictionary;  Directions  for  Pronundatlon;  New 
Universal  Gasetteer ;  Tables  of  Population  and  Statistics ;  List  of  Cities,  BoronrhiB,  and 
Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  Regulations  of  the  General  PostOffce;  List  or  Foreign 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions ;  Compendious  Classical  Didionary :  Scripture 
Proper  Names  accented,  and  Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women ;  with  Latin  Maxims 
translated;  List  of  Abbreviations ;  Chronology  and  History;  compendious  Law  Didicmary : 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts ;  Interest  and  other  Tables ;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Addrenj  Tables  of 
Precedency;  Synopsis  of  the  British  Peerage :  and  Tables  of  Nuraljer,  Money,  Wdfrhts,  and 
Measures.  By  Samuel  M  aundkr.  J8th  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  13s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY ; 

A  new  and  populsr  Encyclopi^dia  of  Sdence  and  the  Bdlea-Lettres ;  induding  all  Branchca  of 
Science,  and  every  Subjed  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  fhmiliar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
subjecte  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Maunder.  New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  10s. cloth;  bound  in  roan«  ISs. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Didiouary  of  Animated  Nature :  in  which  the  Zoological  Cbaracteri»tics  that 
distinfTuish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincto  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  To  which  are  added,  a  S^'llabus  of  Pradical  Taxidermy,  and  a  filnasarial 
Appendix.  Embelifabed  with  goo  accurate  Engravinga  on  Wood,  flrom  Dnwinga  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  By  Samuel  Maundbr.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  10s.  doth s  bound 
in  roan.  I3s. 
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MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

CoMwtingof  Memoira,  Sk«tGhet»  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Bminent  Penoneof  til  Age. 
and  Nations,  tmm  the  Kariiest  Period  of  History;  formuura  new  and  complete  l>ictlonary 
of  Universal  Uiography.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition,  revised  tbi-uu?hout,  and 
containing  a  copious  Supplement.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan.  l». 


MAIJNDER-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising^  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  erery  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  llise,  Proj^ss,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 

Religion,  Manners,  and  Cur "       " '"  "'      .-...-         -      -      -^ 

cloth;  bound  in  roan«  las. 


Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.   By  Samubl  Maunobr.   >>w  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 
'  rth;  r 


MAXIMS  AND  PRECEPTS  OF  THE  SAYIOUR : 

Being  a  Selection  of  the  most  beaotifbl  Christian  Precepts  contained  in  tlie  Four  Gospels; 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  lUnminations  of  original  character,  founded  on  the  Passages— 
<' Behold  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,"  &c.,  **  Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  Field,"  &c.  In  a  rich 
bindinir,  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  opus  Aoglicum.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  Sis.;  or  SOs. 
bound  in  morocco. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY   OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  Loudon.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  Royal  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  9  large 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  21s.  cloth;  and  Vol.  11.  in  Two  thick  Parts,  with  63  Plates  (three 

coloured),  and  numerous   Woodcuts,  42s.  cloth,  or,  separately,  2l8.  each  Fart. Also, 

BRITISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS^  consisting  of  Plates  of  Fi^ires  engraved  on  Steel,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress,  and  formmg  a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  (Seological  Survey. 
l>ecades  L  and  IL  royal  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each;  or,  royal 4to.  48.  6d.  each,  seated. 

MERIVALE.-A  HISTORY  OF  ROME   UNDER  THE 

EMPERORS.  Book  the  First,  *' Julius  Caesar."  By  the  Rev.  Chablbs  Merivalb. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Nearly  ready. 

MILNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHBJST. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milnbr,  A.M.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Late  Rev. 
Isaac  Milnbr,  D.D.  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Gr\nthau,  B.D.  Rector  of  Bramber,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  iUldare. 
4  vols.  8vo.  j6r2. 12a.  cloth. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR  (ILLUMINATED). 

With  rich  and  appropriate  Borders  of  orig[inai  Design,  a  series  of  uiuminated  Figures  of  the 
Apostles,  from  the  Old  Masters,  six  lllommated  Miniatures,  and  other  embellishments.  By 
the  Illuminator  of  the  **  Parables."  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  massive  carved  covert,  21s. ;  or 
bound  in  morocco,  30s. 

MITCHELL-JOURNAL  OF  AN  EXPEDITION  INTO  THE 

Interior  of  Tropical  Australia,  in  Search  of  a  Route  fi-om  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
By  LiBUT-CoLONKL  Sir  T.  L.  Mitch bll.  &nt.  D.C.L.  Surveyor-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  late  elective  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Colony.  8vo.  with  Maps, 
Views,  and  Engravings  of  Objects  of  Natural  History,  21s.  cloth. 

JAMES  MONTGOMJIRY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Aatoblographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  Plates,  20s.  cloth ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  8ds. 

MOORE.-MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  Georgb  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  &c. ;  Author 
or  "The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,"  and  "  'Ilie  Use  of  the  Body  in  relaUon  to  tha 
Mind."    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

M0ORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  &c.    New  Edition.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  Gborojs  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
&c.    New  Edition.    Post  9vo.  9s.  cloth. 
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THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  Tolanie»  oniibmi 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Sonthey's  Poems.  With  a  New  Portrait,  by  Oeoi^gfe  Richmond,  and 
a  View  of  the  Residence  of  the  Poet.    8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  or  42s.  bo  tnd  in  morocco. 

%*  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  ^2.  lOs.  cloth; 
boand  in  morocco.  4s\.  10a. 

MOORE -SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moorb,  Author  of  "Lalla  Rookh,"  "  Ifi^h  Melodies."  &c.  First  collected 
KditioD,  uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of  Moore's  *'  Irish  Melodies,"  and  "Lalla  Rooldi." 
lOmo.  with  Vigrnette  Title.  [/»  October. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay»s  "  Uys 
of  Ancient  Rome."  With  the  Autobiog^spbical  Preface  firom  the  Collective  Edition  of 
Mr.  Moore*s  POetcal  Works,  and  a  Vigmette  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  Engraved  on  Wood  hf 
J.  Thompson.    16mo.  6s.  cloth ;  or  12s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

With  Vifniette  Title,  from  a  desig^n  by  Corbonld.  New  EditiOD.  Fcp.  8to.  10a.  cloth  ;  or, 
bound  in  morocco,  ISs.  6d. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclisb,  R.A.  Imperial  8vo.  with  161  Steel  Plates,  j03.  Ss.  boaitls ;  or 
jtf4. 14a.  6d.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  200  copies  printed,  of 
which  a  few  remain),  4^6.  68  boards. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  snd  Cheaper  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  <*lAyi 
of  Ancient  Rome."  Witli  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Bdition  of 
Mr.  Moore*s  Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  Engraved  on  Wood  by 
J.  Thompson.    ICmo.  6s.  cloth  ;  or  12s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  Four  Engravings,  flrom  Paintings  by  WestalU  New  Edition*  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth; 
or,  bound  in  morocco,  Us* 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  IS  Plates  fh)m  Designs  by  Corbonld,  Meadows,  and  Stephanoff,  engraved  under  the 
auperintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  6vo.  21s.  cloth ;  morocco,  SSs;  or,  with  India  Proof 
PUtes.  428.  cloth. 

MORELL.-TH'E  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  Author  of  an  Historical  and  Critical  "  View  of  the  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."    8vo.  las.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 

NEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblbt,  M.A.  F.R.S..  Profeeaorof 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London;  and  Author  of  "Illuatrationa 
of  Practical  Mechanics,"  &c.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moselby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosoohy  and  Astronomy  in  King's 
College,  London ;  beinr  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  lYofeaaors  of 
King's  College.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8a.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Jambs  Murdock.  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Rev.  Hbnry  Soambb,  M.A. 
4  vols.  8V0.  48s.  cloth. 

MURE.-A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Solon. 
By  W I LLi A  M  M u RB,  M.  P. ,  of  Caldwell.    3  vols.  8vo.  [In  the  preu. 


MURRAY. -ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Huqh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  New  Edition.  6to.  with  82  Maps,  and  up- 
wards of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  ^S,  cloth. 


NEALE.-THE  CLOSINa  SCENE ; 

Or,  Christtaoity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Honrs  of  Remarkable  Persons.    By  the 
Rev.  Erskinv  Nbalb,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk ;  Author  of  "  The  Bishop's  Daarhter," 
**  Self-Sacriilce,"  "The  Life-Book  of  a  Labourer,"  &c.  New  Edition.  S  vols.  fcp.  8to.  18s.  cloth. 
S*  Separately-Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  6s. ;  Vol.  IL  (Second  Series),  7s. 

NECKER  DE  SATJSSTJRE.-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  (}onsiderations  on  the  (bourse  of  Life.    Translated  and  abridf^ed  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Nbcker  Db  Saussure,  by  Miss  Holland.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19s.  6d.  cloth. 
%•  Separately- Vols.  I.  and  IL  128. ;  Vol.  III.  7s.  6d. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  184S.  By  Richard  ChrsN,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  CoUege.  8vo. 
with  nearly  140  Wood  Engravings.  14s.  cloth. 

OWEN -LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owbn,  F.ILS.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  (^fiege. 
In  3  vols.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD  (ILLUMINATED). 

PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD,  richlv  illuminated,  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in 
Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold ;  with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  Engravers. 
Square  fcp.  8vo.  21  s.  in  a  massiVb  carved  binding;  or  80s.  bound  in  morocco. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES ; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households,  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  life.  By  Mrs. 
W.  Parkbs.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  98.  cloth. 

PARNELL -A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS, 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts,  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford.  Esq.  on  the  Holyhead 
Road.   By  Sir  Hehry  Parnbll,  Bart.    New  Edition,  8vo.  with  9  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 

PARROT.-THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ARARAT. 

Bv  Dr.  Fribdrich  Parrot,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat, 
Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of  State,  &c.  Translated  and  Edited  by  W.  D.  Coolby,  Esq. 
Author  of  the  *<  Hi&tory  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery/'  9k,  8vo.  with  a  Map  by  Ar- 
rowsmith,  and  Woodcuts,  148.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS : 

Consisting  of  Correspondence  with  Relatives  and  Friends;  Letter  on  the  Death  of  his  Father, 
in  a  complete  state,  flrom  original  sources ;  Philosophical  Treatises ;  Discourse  on  the  "  Passion 
of  Love"  (lately  discovered) ;  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Persuasion,  and  Notes  on  Eloquence  and 
Style ;  Conversations^On  the  Condition  of  the  Great,  &c. ;  detached  Thoughts  and  Notes, 
&c. :  the  greater  part  never  before  published  in  this  Country,  and  large  portions  from 
Original  MSS.  Arranged  and  translated  from  the  French  Edition  of  M.  P.  Faug^re,  with 
Introduction,  Editorial  Notices,  Notes,  &c.   By  G.  Pbarcb,  Esq.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS: 

With  an  **  Essay  on  Pascal,  considered  as  a  Writer  and  Moralist,"  by  M.  Villbmain,  Peer 
of  France,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  &c.  Newly  translated  from  the  French,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  G.  Pbarcb,  Esq.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  POOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietettcal  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  Perbira, 
M.D.  P.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 


PESCHEL.-ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

)y  C.  F.  Pbschbl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  MiliUry  Coll 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  Wbst.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  ] 

^  ,    ( Part  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
Separately  j  part  2.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Electro^ 
V  Dynamics).    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  ISs.  6d.  cloth. 


By  C.  F.  Pbschbl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden.    Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  Wbst.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 
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PH1LLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

ItA^JOQY ;  comiuitlnir  •  Notice  of  th«  Cluinctera,  Properties,  and  Cheniiral  Goastitiition  of  ! 
ftiinertli:  witb  Aecountnof  the  Places  and  Circiiinstanoes  in  which  they  are  ItoaiuL    Bj   ! 
AViLLiAM  Phillips,  F.L.S.M.O.S.  te.    A  New  Edition*  corrected,  enlarred,  and  iasprom, 
liy  H.  G.  Rrookii,  F.ILS. ;  and  W.  H.  Millbk,  M.A.,  P.R.S..  Profeieor  of  Mineralo^  in 
the  University  of  CaiDbrid^.    8to.  with  numerous  Wood  Enf^nvings.  llmtkeprett. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES     AND    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALiEOZOlC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEOT  SOMERSET;  obserredia 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geoloncal  Survey  of  that  District.    By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.    • 
F.O.S.  ftc.    Published  by  Order  or  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  it.M.  Treasury.    8to.  with 
00  Plates,  comprisinjc  very  numerous  fibres,  9s.  cloth. 

PLUNKETT.-THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH 

NAVT.  By  Oaptein  the  Hon.  B.  Plunbitt,  R.N.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged ; 
with  Notes,  and  new  Information  communicated  by  several  Officers  of  Distinction.  Foot  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD  ; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Msnavement  of  the  Stable.  By  Harkt  Hisovbr.  Author  of  , 
"  Stable-Tslk  and  Table-Tslk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Younr  Sportsmen."  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrsit  | 
of  the  Author  on  his  fkvourite  Horse  **  Harlequin,"  5s.  hulf-bound.  t 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  ParU  of  Tyrone  and  Fermauaj^h,  ezammcd  and  described  \ 


the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  £.  Portlock,  F.R.8. 
ftc.    Svo.  with  48  Plates,  a4s.  cloth. 

POWER-SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyronb  Powbr,  D.A.CO.  Prom  a  Journal  kept  in  that 
Country,  ftom  July  1846  to  June  1848.  With  8  Plates  and  1  Woodcuts,  flrom  Drawiags  msde 
on  the  spot    Post  Svo.  lis.  cloth. 

-  The  book  it  rrrj  plMMoUj  writta.  crowded  wiUi  pletoreaqve  skflldMe  bj  both  pen  and  prncB,  aad  csUbNi,  «ilh 
brerity  end  rlearac**,  ■  comnlrtc  rrvieir  of  the  past  and  prrMBt  relatione,  eompUcatcd  enough  in  their  Oficin  and  pronie», 
between  the  natirc  trihee,  tlie  New  Zealand  CoBfMwjr.  the  Bvitaah  GoreinaeBt,  and  the  aettJere.  We  hare  M»t  aeen  the 
caae  of  New  Zealand  stated  to  fairly  or  eo  intellinbly  ekcwheie.  llr.  Powar't  penonal  narrative  eoneidembly  enhaaeea 
the  intereet  and  ^-alne  of  his  etatementa.     Ilia  joamere  up  riven  and  mountain*,  and  in  variona  direetioaa  amee 


traclileae  cotuttrv.  hi*  interconrse  with  the  natives,  ano  the  iaddesta  of  aav^fe  life  which  every  now  and  tbea  raae  uob 
his  eomree,  are  Ml  of  excitcmeat,  aad  briof  oat  in  their  details  aa  eAetive  pietwe  of  the  oolonT." 

lUXTLST'S  MaacvxABT. 

PYCROFT.-THE  COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE; 

Or,  Recollections  of  Collef^e  Days:  settini?  forth  the  Advsntstres  and  Temptations  of  an 
University  Education.  By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A.,  Author  of  *'  A  Course  of  Biurlish 
Reading:,"  Cec.    Post  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

Adapted  tn  every  Taste  and  Capaci^:  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Letters.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Fvcroft,  B.A.  Author  of  *'The  Colle|rian*s  Guide,  &c.*'    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  6d.  doth. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Translator  of  Rankers  "  History  of  the  Popes."  Vols.  1.  and  II. 
Svo.  80s.,  Vol.  III.  ISs.,  cloth. 

READER-TIME  TABLES 

On  a  New  and  Simplified  Plan ;  to  facilitate  the  Operation  of  Discountinf^  BillSy  and  the 
Calailation  of  Interest  on  Banking  and  Current  Accounts,  &c. :  shewing,  without  calcu- 
lation, the  Number  of  Days  froni  every  Day  in  the  Year  to  anv  other  Day,  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  866  Days.    By  Thomas  Rbadrr.    Post  Svo.  14s.  cloth ;  or  17s.  calf  lettered. 

REID.- ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND 

PRACTICE  of  WARMJNO  and  VUNTILATING,  with  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Health  ai%d 
Length  of  Life.  By  D.  fi.  Rbid,  M.D.  F.R.S.B.  Svo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

REST  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Author  of  "  From  Oxford  to  Rome;  and.  How  it  Fared  with  some  who  lately  made  the 
Journey."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  6d.  doth. 

RICH.-THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK  LEXICON :  forming  a  Olofssrv  of  all  th^  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufhctures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  Ancients. 
With  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Ihonsand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthony 
Rich,  Jun.  B. A.  late  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge  Post  Svo.  with  about  9,000  Woodcuts, 
ais.  cloth. 
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RICHTER -LE VANA ;  OR,  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EDUCA-TION. 

Tmnslated  from  the  Gemuin  of  Jban  Paul  Fr.  Righter.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL   LATIN-ENGLISH 

LKXICX>N,  founded  on  the  Gerroan-T^tin  Dictionarieit  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  By  the  Rer. 
J.  £.  Riddle,  M.A.  Author  of  **  A  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary," 
"  Ecclesiastical  Chronology,"  &:c.  Post  4to.  uniform  with  *'  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon,"  ^2,  IDs.  cloth. 

RIDDLE -A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

LATl  N  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Ri  ddlb,  M  .A. 
New  Edition.    8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

e^        ^.    \  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

sjeparaieiy  ^  ^^  Latin-EngUsh  Dictionary,  aia.  cloth. 

RIDDLK- A  DIAMOND   LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Qnality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Royal  32mo.  -is.  bound. 

RIDDLE.  -  ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events ;  the  Limits  of  the 
Church  and  its  Relations  to  the  State;  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties;  Rites, 
Institutions,  and  Discipline,  ftc.    By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Riddlb,  M.A.    8vo.  158.  cloth. 

RIDDLE-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Riddlb, 
M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

RITCHIE-RAILWAYS :    THEIR  RISE  AND  PROGRESS, 

and  CONSTRUCTION.  With  Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents,  and  Proposals  for  their 
Prevention.  By  Robkrt  Ritchib,  Esq.  F.R.S.  S.A.  Associate  of  the  Inatitute  of  Civil 
Engineers.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcut  and  Diagnms,  98.  cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families ;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivbrs,  Jon.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  doth. 

ROBINSON -THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CURING,  PICKLING, 

AND  SMOKING  MEAT  AND  FISH,  both  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Modes.  With  many 
useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  and  full  Directions  for  the  Construction  of  an  economical 
Drying  Chimney  and  Apparatus,  on  an  entirely  New  Plan.  By  Jambs  Robinson,  Eighteen 
Years  a  Practical  Curer.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

ROBINSON.-THE   WHOLE  ART  OF  MAKING  BRITISH 

WINES.  CORDIALS,  and  LIQUEURS,  in  the  greatest  Perfection ;  as  also  Strong  and 
Cordial  Waters.  To  which  is  added,  a  Collection  of  Valuable  Recipes  for  Brewing  Fine  and 
Strong  Ales,  and  Miscellaneous  Articles  connected  with  the  Practice.  By  J  a  mbs  Robi  nson. 
Fcp,  8VO.  6s.  cloth. 


ROGERS -THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means  and 
tlie  best  Modes  of  Cooking  them.  Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Herbs  in  general 
Use.    By  J.  Roobrs,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator.^'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  78.  cloth. 


ROWTON.-THE  FEMALE  POETS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Chronologically  arranged :  with  copious  Selections,  and  Critical  Remarka.  By  Fbbobric 
Rowton,  Author  of  **The  Debater."    Square  crown  Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

ROWTON.-THE  DEBATER ; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  Ibr  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Frbdbric 
Rowton,  Author  of  "The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Briuin."    Fcp.  Svo.  6a.  cloth. 
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SANDBT -MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS. 

By  Groro*  &ANDRT,  M.A.  Vicar  o^  Flizton,  Snflblk.  New  Bdition,  considerabhr 
enlarf  ed ;  with  an  Introdoctory  Chapter  on  the  Hoatility  of  Scientific  and  Medical  Men  to 
Meameriam.    l6mo.  5a.  ciotb ;  or  in  3  Parte,  9a.  each. 

SANDFORD -PAROCH  J  ALIA, 

Or,  Church,  School,  and  Pariah.  By  John  Sandpord,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Dnnchnrch,  ChaplaiB 
to  the  Lord  Biahop  of  Worceater,  and  Rural  Dean.   8to.  with  Woodcuta,  16a.  doth.  j 

SANDFORD -WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER.   By  Mra.  John  Sanopord.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8ro.  6e.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mra.  John  Sandpord.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  8¥0.  7a.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES  OP  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY ; 

Or,  Botany  aa  an  Inductive  Science.  By  Dr.  M.  J.  Schlriobn,  Extraordinary  Profesaor  of 
Bouny  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwin  Lanksstbr,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.I..S. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  St.  Geoife^a  School  of  Medicine,  London.  8vo.  with  Platea  and 
Woodcuts,  31s.  cloth. 

'*  We  congntakto  o«r  rewlen  o  the  ■ppemranee  of  tea  KB^ltsh  edition  of  this  mnarkable  worli,  br  ■  gratlmua 
■e  capable  to  do  fell  Jostire  to  it  to  Dr.  Lukeitcr.  It  cannot  bil  to  intrmt  deeply  all  tme  lovcnof  Botnninl 
Sctenoe,  tad  we  believe  it  will  be  coneidercd  »  TAloable  addition  to  oar  botanical  litoratwv." 

JAMcaoir'e  PaiLoeorBicaL  JovniiaL. 

SCOFFERN.-THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR,  i 

In  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  chemically  considered.  By  John  Scoppbrn,  M.B.  Lond.  late  I 
Profeeaor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Aldera^cate  College  of  Medicine.  8vo.  with  lllostrationa  (one  I 
coloured)  10a.  6d.  cloth. 

SEAWARD. -SIR  EDWARD  SE AWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF  , 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Diacovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea :  with  [ 

a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting^  Eventa  in  his  Life,  flt>m  17SS  to  1 749.  as  * 

written  in  his  own  Diary.    Edited  by  MisaJANR  Portbr.    Sd  Edition,  with  a  New  Nandcal  i 

and  Geographical  Introduction.    3  vols,  post  8to.  31s.  cloth.  1 

SENIOR.-CHARLES  VERNON : 

A  Tjranaatlantic  Tale.    By  Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  Senior.    3  vola.  post  8to.    31a.boardB. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  in  the  Missal  style;  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owbn  Jonrs, 
Architect,  and  an  illuminated  Frontispiece  by  W.  Boxall,  Esq.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 
in  a  rich  brocaded  silk  cover,  31  s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  35a. 


SEWELL.-AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  Lady.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Wii 

College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vola.  fcp.  8vo.  9s. 


By  a  Lady.   .Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll.  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 


SEWELL.-6ERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of"  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Skwbll,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    9  Tola.  fcp.  8vo.  9a.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-LANETON  PARSONAGE: 

A  Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Gatechiam.  By  the 
Author  of  •*  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  168.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Author  of  <<  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    9  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  doth. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  a<iilad  to  the  Original  Text;  bat  thoae 
wofds  and  expreaaiona  are  amUtwi  which  cannot  with  proprietv  be  readaloud.  By  T.  Bowdlbr, 
Eaa.F.R.S.  New  Edition.  8vo.with36EngravingBonWood,fromdeaigiiabySmirfce,  Howard, 
and  other  Artiata,  31b.  cloth;  or,  in  8  vola.  8vo.  without  lUuatrationa,  d(4. 14a.  6d.  boarda. 
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SHORT  WHIST: 

Ita  Rise,  Progress,  and  JUws ;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player ;  containing: 
also  tlie  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Kcart^,  Cribbaice,  Baclcfirammon.  By  Mi^or  A  *  «  *  *  *. 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  PrecepU  for  Tyros.    By  Mrs.  B  *  *  *  *.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss  cloth . 

THE  GOOD  SHUNAMMITE. 

Prom  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  Six  Original  Desiiois  by  A.  Klbin,  and  an  Ornamental 
Border  to  each  psff^e,  in  the  Missal  style,  by  L.  G  munbr,  printed  in  Ck>lour8  and  Gold.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  21s.  in  massive  carved  covers ;  or  SOs.  bound  in  morocco. 

SINCLAIR -SIR  EDWARD  GRAHAM  ; 

Or,  Railway  Speculators.  By  Cathbbin^  Sinclair,  Author  of  "Modem  Accomplish- 
ments," &c.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  [Nearly  readg. 

SINCLAIR. -THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

ByCATHBBiNB  SINCLAIR,  Author  of  "The  Journey  of  Life,"  *< Modem  Society,"  "Jane 
Bouverie,"  &c.    3  vols,  fcap  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

**  The  KutliorMt  has  ■accMd«d  in  imiMU-tinff  to  irflectioat  of  k  ttrongly  irlwloiw  Batarc  tite  charms  of  literarjr 
cmbelliahment.  The*e  essay*  or  rvflfcttutu  will  be  found  ftiU  of  inten  st.  as  well  as  of  instructiTe  matter.  Miss 
Sinclair  has  brouglit  all  the  reeoarces  of  a  richly  stored  and  hishly  cultivated  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
rrli«ioD  ;  and  has  executed  her  ta»k  with  so  muco  f^ood  taste,  reeUng,  and  judemrnt,  that  no  on*  can  read  the  work 
without  deriring  pleasure  aa  well  as  instruction  fiom  the  perusal  "— Sumdat  Timxs. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Cathbrinb  Sinclair.  Author  of  "  The  Business  of  Life,"  "  Modem  Society,"  "  Jane 
Bouverie,"  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlargfed.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

SINNETT.— BYWAYS  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Ceutury.  By  Mrs.  Pbbcy  Sinnbtt.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
18s.  cloth. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

From  the  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  and  Engraving[S  on  Wood  fh>m  Designs 
by  Frbobrick  Taylbb,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Wa  -^r  Colours.  [Nearljf  ready, 

THE  SKETCHES : 

Three  Tales.  By  the  Authors  of  "Amy  Herbert,"  "The  Old  Man's  Home,"  and  "Hawk- 
stone."    New  Bdition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  6  Plates,  8s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

Including  his  Contributions  to  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  PETER  PLYMLEY'S 
LETTEI&,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Writiuf^s.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  S  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  S6s.  cloth. 

'SMITH.-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

dral,  the  Foundling^  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London ;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Syonby  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  8vo.  I2s.  doth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS; 

Or,  Researches  into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  fnm  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac :  deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors,  copiously 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.    By  Gborob  Smith,  F.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

S*  Vol.  II.  comprising  the  History  and  Religion  of  the  Hebrew  People,  from  the  Origin 
of  the  Nation  to  tbe  time  of  Christ,  is  ne4xrly  ready, 

SMITH.-THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORI- 

CALLY  CONSIDERED:  or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Religions  Systems  which  have 
obtained  in  this  Island  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest :  including  an  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy.   ByGBOBGBSMiTH,  F.A.S.    New  Edition.    8vo.  7s.  0d.  cloth. 

SMITfl.-PERILOUS  TIMES; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichrtstian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestanta.    By  Gbo.  8m  ith  ,  F.A.S.    Fcp.  8to.  6s.  cloth. 


SMITH.-THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OP  ST.  PAUL: 

with  DcMertationt  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writlngv  of  St.  Lake,  and  the  Ships  and  NavintioD  j 
of  the  AntienU.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  /urdan  Hill,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Views,  Charts,  ' 
and  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

SOAMES.-THE  LATIN  CHURCH  DURING  ANGLO-SAXON 

TIMES.  By  the  Rev.  Hcnry  Soambs,  M.A.,  Editor  of"  Mosheim's  Institnes  of  Ecdesias- 
tical  History."   8to.  lis.  cloth. 

SOME  PASSAGES  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY.  | 

By  the  Author  of  "  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,'*  and  "  Twelve  Tears  Af^o.**  Fcp.  8to. 
6s.  fid.  cloth. 

CoNTBNTS:— 1.  Catharine  at  the  Battle  of  the  Pmth;  9  The  Deftth  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
S.  Some  Passage  fh)m  "La  Rentre^  Gloriease":  4.  Maria  Theresa  at  Presbun;;  5.  The 
Rnfrlish  Column  at  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy ;  6.  The  Rainbow  at  Prane ;  7.  The  Death  of  | 
Gnstavus  Adolphus  j  8.  The  Queen's  Prayer ;  9.  The  Execution  of  Lauis  XVI. ;   10.  The 
Sleep  of  Ar^le.  i 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  WHICH  IS  SOLOMON'S. 

,  From  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Beinr  the  Six  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Son^  of  Solomon,    | 

'  richly  illuminsted,  in  the  Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones.    Elegantly  bound  in  relievo  leather. 

Imperial  Ifimo.  2l8. 

SONGS,  MADRIGALS,  AND  SONNETS  :  ! 

A  Oatherinfc  of  some  of  the  most  pleasant  Flowers  of  <  )ld  Enrlish  Poetry.  Set  in  borders  of  ! 
coloured  Ornaments  and  Vignetts.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  ornamental  boarda ;  or  178.  ' 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Kesnick,  uniform  with  Byron's  and  Moore's 
Poems.    8vo.  31  s.  cloth  *,  or  4Sb.  bound  in  morocco. 

%«  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  toIs.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  j^a.  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in 
morocco,  je'4. 10s. 

SOUTHEY.-SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  South  by,  LL.D.  8vo.  30s. 
cloth ;  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  fid. 

SOUTHEY .— THE  LATE  MR.  SOUTHEY'S  COMMON-PLACE 


Forming  a  volume  complete  in  itself.  With  a  medallion  Portrait  of  ;touthey.  Square  crown 
8V0. 18s.  cloth. 

**  Rqch  ft  ooUecUoB  of  *  Choice  Pasugc*'  w«  have  nercr  prerioasly  met  with.  Thvy  are  dnwn  from  woiks  of  aD  danea, 
and  from  erery  age  of  oar  htrratarr,  and  bespeak  an  acqiminta  ace,  at  once  min-ate  and  comprrheaaiTe,  with  the  vhole 
range  of  Eagliah  autlinnhip.  It  is  a  book  to  be  taken  up  for  the  hoof,  and  the  more  frcqaAntly  ita  compaahiBihip  ■ 
■onght  Um  hisber  will  be  the  opinion  formed  of  ita  vaat  treaaurea.  An  ample  lodea  ia  happdy  aupplied,  which  acnea  the 
pnrpoae  of  a  akiirul  guide  in  what  would  otherwiae  be  a  trackleas  thongh  rich  wildemeaa.  Tnt  literatrar  and  the  genenl 
reader  will  be  alike  gratified  by  ita  pagra,  in  which  iritand  logic,  humour  and  grave  diaconree,  ooctry  and  acicnee,  Ikt 
facta  of  hiatory  and  the  leaaona  of  philoaophy,  are  happily  minglea  In  due  proportaona."— Ecuectic  Kbtixw. 

*«^  The  Second  Sbribs,  being  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS,  is  ta  ikepre^g, 

SOUTHEY.-THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 

LATE  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charlbs  Cuthbbrt  Sodthbt, 
H.A.    PostSvo.  iln  the  prut. 

SOUTHEY.-THE  DOCTOR,  fc. 

By  the  late  Robbrt  Sodth  by.  Complete  In  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son-in- 
Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wartbr.  With  Portrait,  Vignette  Title-page,  and  Bast  of  the 
Author.    New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY.-THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism .  By  Robbbt  So otr bt,  Esq.  LUD.  New  Edition,  witfe 
Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  «( 
John  Weslev,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Chaklbs  Cuthbbrt 
South  by,  A.M  .  Curate  of  Cockermonth.    a  vols.  8vo.  with  %  Portraits,  98s.  doth. 


STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLBS  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hibotbr.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  248.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT; 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  MerchanU,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce :  oontaininjr  the  Law  and  Local  Refrulations 
aJtectin^f  the  Ownership,  Change,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Carg^oes ;  toj^etner  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throuffhout.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmork,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law ;  Gkorqb 
Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London}  and  William  Tatb,  Author  of  <*  The  Modem  Cambist." 
8V0.  38b.  doth  J  or,  298.  bound. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS  IN   ECCLESIASTICAL   BIOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Rig^ht  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.     2  vols.  8vo.  348.  cloth. 

'*  As  a  complete  treuanr  of  biography  of  men  whose  Uto«  denenre  to  be  knovn,  wc  heartily  recommend  theee 
Tolnmea  to  all  who  can  admire  talent,  love  healthy  reading,  lAd  are  dcairous,  not  only  of  rich  amuwment,  bnt  of 
being  f^irnished  with  instmction  wortn  the  remembering."  CuuacH  and  Statx  Gasstts. 

STEPHEN.-HISTORY  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF 

SCOTLAND,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Thomas  Stephen,  Author  of 
"  The  Book  or  the  Constitution,"  "  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  &c.  4  vols.  8to.  with  34 
hig^bly-finished  Portraits  eng^raved  on  steel,  82b.  cloth. 

STEPHENS. -A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA, 

or.  BEETLE^:  containinraDescriptionof  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
innabit  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland,  &c.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 
Stephens.  F.L.S.  Author  of  **  Illustrations  of  Eniomology.'*    Post  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES  AND  PRACTICAL 

MEN:  beinj^  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  ua^  more  than  for  show.  By  Harry 
H I BOVBR,  Author  of  "  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk."  Uniform  with  the  **  The  Pocket  and  the 
Stud."  With  Two  Plates,  one  representing:  **  A  pretty  good  Kort  for  most  purposes;"  the 
other  *'  *  Rayther'  a  bad  sort  for  any  purpose."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half-bound. 

"  A  OMfal  gnlde,  not  only  to  tlie  practised  buyer  and  seller  of  horse  flesh,  but  to  a  person  who  Intends  to  be  a 
p  rchaser  only  on  some  special  occasions.  It  will  guard  him  against  manr  a  fraud,  if  it  docs  not  quite  put  him  up  to 
the  good  poiate ;  and  after  the  perns*!  of  this  little  Tftlnme  it  would  be  diiHcuIt  for  the  knowing  ones  to  take  him  in. 
Before  buyinc  a  horM,  therefore,  we  would  adrise  all  our  readers  to  procure  and  peruse  this  roluue  :  they  will  8a?e 
the  cost  ten  times  orer  in  the  bargain."  Cninc. 

THE  SUITOR'S  INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE 

COUNTY  COURTS :  containing  all  the  Information  necessary  for  Conducting  or  Defending 
a  Suit ;  the  Fees  pavable  on  each  Step ;  Definitions  of  the  Legnl  Terms  need  m  the  Proceedings ; 
an  Abstract  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  Rules  of  Practice,  &c.  &c  Also,  a  District  Directory, 
giving  the  Names  of  all  the  Streets  (and  the  number  of  Houses  in  each  Street)  which  form  the 
Boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts,  made  from  an  actual  Per  mbulation  aroon  each  ; 
and  a  List  of  the  Country  Districts.    By  a  County  Court  Assistant  Clerk.    12mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Charles  Swa  in.  Author  of  "  The  Mind,  and  other  Poems."    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

"  A  volxmie  of  lyrics  which  will  be  read  with  aridity The  lircrsity  of  suhjccts— the  harmon?  of  i^thiD-4he 

feeling  and  kindliness  of  heart— the  pathos  manifested— must  render  this  book  deserredly  popular.  iWe  is  in 
numbers  of  the  songs  a  striking  originality  that  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  reader  and  riTet  his  attention." 

StriiDAT  TiXM. 

TATE. -THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  Sl\  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts;  with  Intercabiry  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  supplied  from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations :  with  the 
Horse  Paulinse  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.    By  Jamks  Tatb,  M.A. 
*    Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.    8vo.  with  Map,  13s.  doth. 


TAYLER.-MARGARET; 


Or,  the  Pearl.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ta ylbr,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  <*  Lady  Mary ;  or.  Not  of  the  World,'*  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


TAYLER.-LADY  MARY; 


Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charlbs  B.  Taylbb,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester; 
Author  of**  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.  New  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece  enrraved  by  J. 
Absolon.    Fcp.  8vo.  68. 6d.  cloth. 
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TAYLOR-LOYOLA:  AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS,  i 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Aotbor  of  *'  Natural  History  of  Bntbasiasm,"  &c.   Post 8vo.  Kte.  6d.  cloth.   ; 

**  Yariou  beolu  oa  indiridoal  Jemite,  or  on  the  conititatiani  of  their  order,  hare  latdj  apaemrtd ,  but  iwAhinir  at  all  aa- 
proachiog  in  interest  or  merit  to  loyoln :  and  Jttmitutm  in  iU  ItuditntnU.  ...  a  book  ttiat  mvst  be  carefUly  read  hj 
anjr  one  who  wiahcs  to  form  a  true  idea  of  Loyola,  and  an  idM  of  JesuitiMn."— SPBcr&Tum. 

*■  Mr.  Thylor  has  thrown  together,  with  the  powerflol  map  of  hi«  mind,  the  principal  events  and  eircna»tftnc«s  whidi     ' 

gve  rise  to  the  institnlion  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  aketchrd  out  th^  character  of  its  founder  vlth  anMsterij  hand.     After  all 
r  trash  that  has  been  writtra  on  the  snbiect  of  late,  it  is  refreshinf;  to  turn  orer  the  paires  of  a  work  in  which  the  subjoci 
is  handled  with  the  dignity  and  aeTcrity  or  truth  wliich  its  importance  and  the  character  of  history  altke  demand." 

JuHX  Bou.. 

THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Rif^ht  Rev.  the  Lord  Biahop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Ck>nnop  Thirlwall).  A  Nev 
Edition,  revised  ;  with  Notes.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  8vo.  with  Maps,  36s.  cloth.  To  be  completed 
in  8  volumes,  price  13s.,  each.  [  VoL  VI.  nearlg  ready. 

**  We  art  ^«d  to  receitc  another  Tolume  of  thb  editim  of  Bishop  Thirl walPs  '  History,'  and  are  anite  uti»fted,  on  an 
inspection  orTts  contents,  at  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  its  apprarance.  "nw  wo*k  is  one  of  which  Enj^tsh  scholar- 
ship  may  well  be  proud— uniting  sound  enidition  witli  elegant  taste,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sourcca  of  Greek 
history,  with  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  very  felicitous  style  of  compoaition.     Haring  repeatedly  expi '   ' — 


opinion  on  its  merits,  wc  sliall  not  no  w  make  any  attempt  at  elaborate  criticism ....  We  k  now  of  no  clasaicml  hiatorT  which^ 
as  a  whole,  is  socntlUed  to  approval  and  admiration.  Bishop  Thirlwall  h  is  eridently  spared  no  pains  to  perfect  the  work, 
and  he  will  have  hb  reward  in  the  permanrnt  hold  it  must  takr  on  the  public  mind.  ...The  present  woric  i*  up  lo  tiie 
requirvmenU  of  the  scholanhin  of  the  day.  It  is  erudite  without  being  dry,  and  liberal  without  scepticism.  It  bespeaks 
the  learning  of  a  scholar  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  constitutes  a  record  of  the  past,  from  which  the  suadcnt 
and  the  phikMopher  of  our  day  may  gain  an  instructive  insight  Into  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  Grerks." 

EcLccnc  Bbtxkw. 

*»*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vipiette  Titles,  £^  8s.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corn  by,  Esq.  Illastrated  with  Seventy-seven  Desijpis  drawn  ou  Wood, 
by  Members  of  the  Etching;  Club.  Engravetl  bv  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Eoj^^vers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  "  Goldsmith's  Poems,"  21d.  cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco^ 
by  Hajday,  S6s. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Philosophical,  Classical,  Historical,  and  Biog^raphical,  by  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  i 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.     By  Anthokt    ' 
ToDO  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.3.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentics,    and   of 
Forensic  Medicine,  in  University  Colleg^e,  London.    New  Edition.    Post  8ro.  iOs.  6d.  cloth.      J 

THOMSON.-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  fjrom  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
f^om  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  ^^ixty-five  Days,  in  a  re^lar  progression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Teare. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchani^es,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition,  lamo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surf^ery  in  the  University  of  Glas70w ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  same  University ;  and 
formerly  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Fep.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FOOD 

Of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATIENING  of  CATTLE:  with  Remarks  on  the  Food  of  Man.  By 
Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Author  of  "  School  Chemistry ;  or.  Practical  Rudiments 
of  the  Science."    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE; 

Or,  Verbum  Sempitemum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Beinjc  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  Euglish  Verse.  Printed  from  the  Edition  of  IG03,  by  C.  Whittin^uun,  Qiiswick. 
6imo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Gborqb 
Tom  LINE,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 
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TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES: 

Vfith  reference  to  the  Cauies  of  their  principal  Variations,  fh)iD  the  year  1793  to  the  year 
1888,  inclusive.  Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  CJom  Trade  m  the  last  Two  Cen- 
turies.    By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  F.&.S.    S  vols.  bvo.  j6ra.  88.  cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  AND  OF  THE  STATE 

of  the  CIRCULATION  from  1839  to  1847,  inclusive:  with  aeeneral  Review  of  the  Currency 
Question,  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acts  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  32:  beinfir  a  continuation 
of  "  The  History  of  Prices,  from  1793  to  1838."    By  T.  Tookb,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND -THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.  Charles  Townsbnd,  Esq.  M.A. 
Recorder  of  Macclesfield  ;  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons."  2  vols.  8vo. 
28s.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L.    New  Editions.    12  vols.  8vo.  jfirs.  Ss.  cloth.— Or,  separately, 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS.    3  vols.  8vo.  dt2.  6s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during^  the  MIDDLE  AGES.    6  vols.  8vo.  jffZ,  bds. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  RETGN  of  HENRY  Vlll.    2  vols.  Rvo.  2Ss.  boards. 

THE  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  Vl.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH.    2  vols.  8vo.  328.  bds. 

TURNER -THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  ck>th. 

DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keei>er  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates  16s.  cloth. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO:  A  TALE. 

By  the  Anthor  of  "  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TWININ6.-0N  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PAINTING: 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise;  comprising  iEsthetics  in  reference  to  Art— the  Appli- 
cation of  Rules  to  Painting  -and  (.leneral  Observations  on  Perspective.  By  H.  Twining,  hsq. 
Imperial  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Wood  hngravings,  21s.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing:  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  Mulii. 
&c.  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,240  Eng^aving^  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  Edition.  8vo.  withWoodcuto,  Us.  cloth. 

VON  ORLICH.- -TRAVELS  IN  INDIA; 

IncludingScinde  and  the  Puiyab,in  1842  and  1843.  ByCapt.LEOPOLDVoNORLiCH.  Translated 
flpom  theGermna,  by  H.  Evans  Lloyo,  Esq.  2  vols.  8ro.  with  coloured  Froutispieoea,  and 
numerons  lUnstrations  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth. 

WALFORD.-THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS, 

Compiled  by  Direction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Miyesty's  Treasury,  and  published 
under  the  Sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs ;  with  Notes  and  a 
General  Index.  Edited  by  J.  G.  W  alforo,  Esq.  Solicitor  tor  the  T^ustoms.  8vo.  10a.  6d.  cioth. 

WALKER.-CHESS  STUDIES; 

ComprisiDir  One  Thousand  Gaines  of  Chess,  as  really  played  by  the  first  Chess  Players; 
forming  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  Reference,  and  presenting^  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
of  fine  specimens  of  strategy  in  every  stage  of  the  Ghune.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Geoeob 
Walker,  Author  of  **  Chess  made  EKty,^  &c.    8vo.  10a.  6d.  sewed. 
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WALKER.-ELEMENTA  LITUR6ICA; 

Or,  the  Churchman *B  Mirror,  for  the  Scholastic  Study  of  the  Bo  k  of  Cominon  Prayer.  By 
O.  A.  Walkkr,  A.if .,  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge.  New  fidition,  entirely  rearranged  and 
considerably  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6a.  cloth. 

WARDLAW -DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

OF  TUB  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY— the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead ;  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  I>octrine  of  the  Atonement ;  the  Christian 
Character,  dec.    Uy  Ralph  Warolaw,  D.D.    New  Kdition,  8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  ByCuARLSS  Watrrton,  Esq.,  Aathor  of  "_^nderings  in  South 
America.* 


Edition. 


With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  UalU 
9  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  6d.  cloth.  « 


New 


%«  Separately— Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  8s.;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  68.  6d. 


WEBSTER -AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping:  as.  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting 
them— A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  tneir  Materials- 
Duties  of  ServanU,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Wbbstbr,  F.G.S.  ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Parkes.    New  Edition.    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts*  60s.  cloth. 

WESTWOOD.-AN  INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS:  founded  on  the  Natural  HabiU  and  compounding  Orgsni- 
sation  of  the  different  Families.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  F.L  S.  &c.  Aw.  &c.  a  vols.  Svo.  with 
numerous  IllostratiODS,  ^n,  7s.  cloth. 

WILBERFORCE -A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PREVAIL- 

ING  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  By  Wm  WiLBBRFORCB,fis<|. 
M.P.    New  Edition.    8vo.  8s.  boards.— Also,  an  Edition  in  fcp.  8ro.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY'S  DIARY. 

So  much  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willou^bby  as  relates  to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the 
Eventful  Period  of  KingCharies  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  tbe Restoration  (1 635  to  IGfiS). 
Printed,  omsmented,  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  New 
Edition.  In  Two  Parts.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  each,  boards ;  or  18s.  each,  bound  in  morocco 
by  Hayday. 

WILSON. -THE  LANDS  OF  THE  BIBLE  VISITED  AND 

DESCRIBED,  in  an  Extensive  Journey  undertaken  with  specisl  reference  to  the  promotioD 
of  Biblical  Research  and  the  advancement  of  the  Cause  of  Philanthropy.  By  John  Wilson, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  Honorarv  President  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c. 
9  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  ^1. 16s.  cloth. 

WOOD. -A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS, 

And  Interior  Communication  in  General ;  containing  numerous  Experiments  on  the  Powers 
of  the  Inoproved  Loconnotive  Engines,  and  Tables  of  thefomparative  Cost  of  Conveyance  on 
Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  £ng.&c. 
New  Edition.    8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

WOODCOCK.-SCRIPTURE  LANDS : 

Being  a  Visit  to  the  Scenes  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Woodcock,  St.  Agnes,  Nsasan, 
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U  a  verjr  entertainiag  Jonnud.  The  author  laaded  at  Beyrqut,  and  pastinit  throwh  DtmmaeoM  and  Tiberias 
em,  ftt>m  thence  diverged  to  the  tnoet  remarkable  place*  in  the  Holy  Land  To  Umie  who  take  an  istetctt 
lent  circuDMtancea  of  Jud«a  we  ran  safely  recommend  this  Tolnme.    The  antbor'a  riewi  of  the  traditkna  of 


"Tbie 

to  Jenualemt . - 

in  the  preeent  circumstances  of  Jud«a  we  ran  safely 
the  holy  places  are  quite  those  wbieh  we  should  '  " 


take  onrselTca." 


ZUMPT'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and 
co-operation,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  F.RS.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Bdinbuvgfa: 
with  copious  Comctions  and  Additions  communicated  to  Dr.  Schmita,  for  the  aathoriaed 
English  Tiraaslation,  by  Professor  ZUMP1\    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  14s.  doth. 
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